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PREFACE. 


The first volume of this work was finished in June, 1833, although the Title, for the 
sake of uniformity, bears the date of 1836. The second volume was commenced; and it 
was the Author’s intention to have proceeded to its completion. But, having attended 
The British Association for the Advancement of Science, held that year at Cambridge, 
he wrote thence to his printer, stating, that he was labouring under severe bodily afflic- 
tion ; that he should endeavour to reach home as speedily as possible ; and adding, as it 
were prophetically, that he should never leave it again, till he was conveyed to his grave. 
So deeply interested, however, did Mr. Higgins feel in the completion of his work, that 
he wrote frequently — alternately expressing hope and doubt of his recovery. Having 
made what he deemed necessary arrangements for placing the manuscript in the hands 
of his appointed editor, he continued to devote his attention to it, till a few days previous 
to his decease. This occurred on the 9th of August, 1833. 

After Mr. Higgins’s interment, his only Son and Executor wrote to say he was directed* 
to forward the copj', that the printing might be proceeded with, and expressing his 
desire to carry his Father’s wishes fully into effect. Here it may suitably be stated, 
that, at the sole expense of Godfrey Higgins, his son, this posthumous volume of the 
Author’s is published. 

The Friends and the Literary and Scientific Associates of the Author may have felt 
.surprised that this publication has been so long delayed. The delay has been unavoid- 
able: for, although Mr. Higgins had made preparations for the progress of the work, had 
his life been spared, yet when the manuscript was placed in the hands of another, many 
parts of it appeared to require curtailment, or omission, to avoid repetitions. The doubts of 
the Editor might have been removed immediately had he been able to submit them to 
the Author. — As numerous quotations had been made, it was necessary for the Editor 
frequently to go to the British Museum to collate them with the originals. His distance 
from the Museum, the number of books often required for a single sheet, and the time 
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iinavoidaWy consumed in finding them, sometimes occupied the greater part of a day, 
without the object being fully accomplished; for it sometimes happened, that quotations 
had been made from works which could not be found even in that great establishment: 
and, at certain periods of each month, the Editor’s attention was fuUy occupied by the inci- 
dental duties of his profession. During those periods, the work was delayed, as no part 
of the manuscript was placed in the hands of the compositor till it had been carefully 
examined, in order to supply references to the first volume, or to preceding sheets of 
the second — some of which had not been, and many of which could not be, supplied 
by the Author. Delays have also occasionally arisen from the Editor’s inability to 
attend to the work in consequence of indisposition. Suffice it to say, that the publica- 
tion of the volume has not been retarded by Mr. Higgins, who has uniformly evinced an 
anxiety to see his Father’s wishes realized. 

In supplying references to the first volume, it was sometimes found, that the Index, 
though copious, was not so specific as was desirable, as subjects alluded to under a given 
name, could be found only by referring to many pages appended to that name. To 
obviate this inconvenience, a more detailed Index is given with this volume ; and it is 
hoped, that nearly every subject or opinion contained in it may be found by seeking it 
under its appropriate head. 

The reader may possibly feel somewhat disappointed, if he peruse the entire volume 
carefully, that the promise made (in p. 145) by the Author, that he would " exhibit, in 
a future book, the Christianity of Jesus Christ, from his own mouth,” has not been ful- 
filled so amply as he anticipated. The probability is, that had the Author s life been 
spared, he would have left no pledge imredeemed. He may, however, have thought, 
that what is contained in the concluding page was sufficient. At all events, neither the 
Author’s Son nor the Editor felt justified in attempting to supply what may, perhaps, be 
regarded as an omission. They esteemed it their duty to allow the Author alone to speak 
for himself. His views respecting Jesus Christ and his religion are stated explicitly in 
'various parts of the volume. These views will doubtless excite astonishment in some, 
and displeasure in those who, while they deny infallibility to the Pope, write, and speak, 
and act, as if they possessed that attribute. To the honest and intelligent inquirer after 
truth, there can be nothing reaUy offensive in the statement of opinions directly opposed 
to his own, if those opinions are honestly propounded. If the Author’s statements re- 
specting many of the rites and doctrines of the endowed and unendowed sects of Chris- 
tendom can be shewn to be groundless, numerous advocates of those rites and doctrines 
will, without doubt, speedily appear in their defence. Truth can lose nothing by fair 
discussion. 

The Author having given, in the Preface to the first volume, what he designates a 
Portrait of himself it is deemed unnecessary to enter into any further particulars. The 
following obituary notice may, however, appropriately be added, as an unbiassed testi- 
mony to the Author s worth, and as expressive of the opinion entertained of birp by his 
fellow-countrymen in the neighbourhood of his residence. 
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" Friday morning, August 16, 1833, the late Mr. Higgins.— It has been our painful 
" duty to announce, in our obituary of this week, the death of a much esteemed and re- 
“ spected gentleman, Godfrey Higgins, Esq., of Skellow Grange. As journalists, W(< 
'' feel that Mr. Higgins has long occupied too large a space in the public eye to be per- 
“ mitted to slide silently into the grave ; while we are, at the same time, conscious of 
“ our inability to do justice to the claims of the neighbour we have lost. Mr. Higgins 
” was, in early life, an assiduous and able magistrate; quick to discover the right, and 
" firm and fearless to promote and to maintain it; and his indefatigable exertions in the 
“ detection and correction of the great abuses then existing in the management of the 
“ York Lunatic Asylum, and the formation of another and very extensive establishment 
“ for the care and protection of pauper lunatics at Wakefield, will be monuments of his 
“ public spirit, and perseverance, and philanthropy, which many, once visited by the 
“ privation of human reason, (that severest of human afflictions,) will have reason to be 
" grateful for long after the present generation shall have passed away. Eetiring from 
" a regular attention to magisterial duty, Mr. Higgins, for some years preceding his 
“ death, had devoted a considerable portion of his leisure to antiquarian research — 
travelling much in the pursuit and cultivation of his favourite study; and publishing 
from time to time, his discoveries and constructions in works interesting to the man 
“ of science, and of value to the public ; while, as a moral and political writer, his pro- 
" ductions were numerous and important ; possessing much of originality and inde- 
“ pendent feeling, and always having the increasing happiness and improved condition 
“ of his fellow-creatures for their object. Being accustomed to think for himself — 
“ (taking what he considered reason and good sense, more than the rules of ti e schools, 
“ for his guide) — and to write and to speak what he thought, his sentiments and opi- 
“ nions have by many been admired and adopted ; whilst by others — perhaps less candid 
and liberal than he was — ^they have been impugned and assailed with acrimony. Yet 
“ were their motives never called in question. They were admitted by aU to have their 
" fountain in a manly, honest heart ; nor could they fail to be acceptable in the sight of 
“ that Being whose eye expands itself over all the thoughts and transactions of man- 
"kind; and appreciates, and registers, and will reward them, not according to conse- 
“ quenee, but intention. Be the sentiments and opinions we allude to founded in truth 
" or in error, they at least united in the instance before us, to form the honourable, the 
" punctual, the hospitable, the cheerful, and kind-hearted gentleman ; and it will be 
“ long, very long, ere it can be the province of the Doncaster Gazette to report the 
“ decease of a neighbour more deservedly and deeply respected and regretted.” 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Author lived to revise only the first four sheets of this volume. Apprehending 
that his life was drawing to a close, he wrote to his printer, expressing a wish that he 
would edit the remainder of the work. From so responsible an office the printer would 
have shrunk, had not the Author informed him that the manuscript was so far arranged, 
that, with proper attention, he would be able to complete the volume. Whether Mr. 
Higgins’s confidence was well-founded, must be left to the judgment of the reader. 

Two injunctions were laid on the appointed Editor, — ^that he should not send out the 
proof sheets to any literary friend ; and that, in any instance of a difference of opinion, 
he should append jEditor to the note. The frst injunction is respectfully urged on the 
kind and candid consideration of the reader, in excuse for the errata, which, it is 
lamented, are numerous. On the second injunction, the Editor begs to remark, that he 
has scrupulously endeavoured to leave every opinion of the Author’s as he found it; and 
that, sustaining the twofold office of Printer and Editor, he has reluctantly expressed 
any dissent from the views of the Author. One note, especially, the Editor wishes he 
had not inserted — that in p. 122, as it was written in ignorance of the Author’s opinion, 
subsequently expressed (pp. 131, 132), respecting the book of The Acts. It will be 
obvious from other notes, that the Editor views the character and doctrines of Paul in a 
different light from that in which the Author regarded them. It will, therefore, it is 
hoped, not offend or shock the philosophical reader, when he finds it added, that the 
Editor avows his firm conviction of the divine mission, the death (by crucifixion), the 
resurrection, and the ascension to a state of immortality, of Jesus of Nasareth. 

The respected Author, could he speak from the grave, would not, the Editor is con- 
fident, disapprove of this frank and conscientious avowal. Mr. Higgins was, indeed, as 
he claimed to be considered, a philalethean ; and he was too liberal and too generous to 
deny to his Editor the right of expressing his love of that which he regards as the truth. 
By the great majority of Christians the Author’s opinions will doubtless bo con- 
.sidered as very remote from "the truth as it is in Jesus ■’ but when he shall return 
to judge the word in righteousness (an event which the Editor gratefully anticipates), he 
will determine who most inadequately appreciated his nature and office — ^those who be- 
lieved him a good man, but not a divinely conunissioned prophet ; or those who endea- 
voured to invest him with the attributes, and to place him on the throne, of his eternal 
and ever-merciful FATHEE. 


ilomerton, June 4, 1836. 


THE EDITOE. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SAGA.-— SAXONS* 

I SHALL in this Chapter submit to my reader some observations relating to the ancient Sacee of 
Tartary or North India. These observations will be of importance in the discussion of the Origin 
of Letters, which will be contained in a future Book ; and also of the first importance in the two 
following Books, the object of which will be to shew, that a real, not a poetical, age of gold— an 
age of learning, peace, and civilization— once existed 5 and that this was under the rule of a sacer- 
dotal caste or order which governed the whole world, and which originated the feudal system. I 
shall also shew, that ^11 the sacred numbers and cycles were intimately connected with, and indeed 
partly arose out of, a microcosmic theory, named by Plato in his Timseus, which was a part of the 
secret doctrine of Genesis 5 and the whole of this I shall also shew was intimately connected with 
the feudal system. I fear the extracts from Georgius will be found by many of my readers tedi- 
ous I but as proofs of my system, from an unwilling witness, they are of the first importance, and 
cannot be dispensed with. * 

We have seen, (VoL I. p, 163 ,) that one of the most common names of Buddha was Sacya (the 
name of the Lama of Tibet) and Saca, and Saca-sa. From this name of Buddha it was 'that the 
tribes who inhabited an extensive country east of the Caspian Sea and north of Tibet, were called 
Sacae. (Vide Ptolemy.) This was the hive whose castes are yet found in the West, called Saxons, 
having, as Dr. Geddes says, the Hebrew language. ^ They were the Belgic Suessones of Gaul; 


^ From Dr. Wait I learn that there are an immense number of Chaldee roots to be found in the Sanscrit lists of 
Dhatoos. (See Class. Journal, Vol. XVL p 213.) These Chaldee roots are Hebrew roots also, and are, I have no 
doubt, in a very considerable degree, the origin or base whereon the Sanscrit was built. We shall see iu a future Book 
that they were of the old Tamul language, or at least the vernacular tongue of great numbers of people occupying the 
country of the Tamuls at this day, and are called by them Pushto, the same as the language of Western Syria : indeed, 
a close attention to what has been said in Vol. I. Book X, respecting St. Thomas and the Tamuls, must have shewn a 
high probability of this already. But I shall return to this in my book on the Origin of Letters* 

The Sanscrit Dhatoos are things given or granted or assumed, on which other things are built— the roots of 
the language. The word is what I call Sanscrit Latin, 
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one of their capitals was Soissons they were called Sausen by the Welsh 3 Sacon by the Scotch, 
and Sasenach or Saxsenach by the Irish. They are the people said by Herodotus to be the same 
as the Scythians.^ 

Dr. Scheller maintains the whole of Europe to have been occupied by the Saxons before the 
arrival of the Celts.® But they were, in fact, both tribes of the same people. Scythians, Celts, 
Saxons, were successive castes or swarms from the same hive. If there were any difference, it 
was merely in the time of their arrival in the West. But it is probable that they were only differ- 
ent names for the same people ; as the Britons are called English, Scotch, Welsh, Albanians, 
Caledonians, Cambrians, &c. The difference in their dialects is only what would naturally arise in 
unwritten languages, in the space of four or five hundred years. 

They were castes or swarms sent out in succession, from a great and excessively populous hive 
in Tartary or North India — the country of the thousand cities of Strabo. They were exactly like 
the tribes sent out from Britain in modern times — at one time to America, at another time to 
Africa, at another time to Australia. They were the subjects of the only civilized nation on the 
earth. hey took with them every where their manners, government, language, religion, and 
allegiance to their supreme head, as our colonies all retain their allegiance to the mother country. 
They at first nowhere found any of their own high caste, none in fact but such persons as we 
found in America — Aborigines, as we call them. They met with no resistance ; but, by degrees, 
as the world became peopled with the successors of previous tribes of their own countrymen, and 
land scarce, wars for possession began to arise. This I shall discuss, however, in my next Book. 

The word Saca is the same as the Hebrew word ske^ imaginari, and scio, to contemplate^ ^ 
and the Greek yimo’xco — in short, mmd, constantly confounded with wisdom. The Sciakam of 
Georgius is probably Sa-ca-akim. The root is sk, whence came skl^ wisdom, * and our 
skill. Saca is sax ; and sakl or ski, or skill or cunning or knowledge or scientia or wisdom, in any 
art, is X or Xaca, KL, which means the cal or wisdom of X; and KL.is X=600, L=z50,=:650: 
and the KL-di is the origin, in its most remote degree, of the Calidei or Chaldeans. I promised 
this explanation in Book XL Chap. I, Sect. 1 ; Callid^ (wisely), cunning, king, incarnation of 
wisdom or cunning. The origin of the root sk and kl, I shall shew when I treat of the Origin of 
Letters. I have no doubt that this root is, in fact, the same as the sg, whence come $gh 
and the Latin sagio,^ and saga a witch^ and sagacitas, prsesagio — ^English, sage, sagacious, presage ) ^ 
and the Roman officer called saga7'ty who was the sacrificer, and the Hebrew sagan^ the assistant 
or adviser of the high priest. From this came the word slty Scalit, the name given to Joseph 
in Egypt, and the meaning of which, I apprehend, was wise man, ® Joseph was called a saviour; 
* and this word is the same as salus, salutis, (Vide Book X. Chap. V. Sect. 6.) The barbarian who 
marched from the North and plundered Jerusalem, was a Scythian, or Tat-ar or Tartar; he was 
called Shesach.® This is nothing but Saxon or Sasenach. Tat is a name of Buddha. 

Mobamed was called a Saca or Saceswara, as well as a Vicramaditya. These are all merely 
descriptive epithets. And from the fact named above we find the reason why the Mohamedans 
spared the statues of Buddha in India, It strongly confirms the doctrine of the secret religion 
of the Mohamedans. Mohamed was thought to be a renewed incarnation of divine wisdom, and 
of course of Buddha, in his tenth avatar. 


* Probably town of the SuMnes, softened to Soissons. ® Guerin de Rocker, Vol. 1. p. 162. 

® Foreign Quart. Rev., July 1831, p. 224 ; and Vallancey, Coll Hib. Vol. V. pp. 12, 23, 34, 49, 181, 182. 
^ Pdrkburst, p. 733 ; vide Littleton’s Diet, ® Parkkurst, p. 734. 

® See Cicero, de Divinat. Lib i. Cap. xxxi. ^ Vide Parkkurst in voce. 

« Vide Guerin de Rocker, Vol. I. p, 1 19, 9 Skishak, 2 Chron. xU. 7-9. 
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Abrah. Ortelius en ses Synonymes et Thr^sors G^ographiques Scythige, a Persia Sagae, ut Mela 
habet, vel Ac© ut Plinius, Solinus, et Eustathius scribunt Scythia Saga est in originibus Catonis, 
que circumferuntur.^ 

In the time of the Pharaohs the Egyptians had a class of persons called Sages or wisemm.^ 
Considering that Saca means Buddha the God of Wisdom, I cannot much doubt that the Irish 
Sagan, a priest, the Scandanavian Saga, the Hebrew po sgn^ noble or gt^eat man, are all the same. 
The heathen Irish had their Sagan, like the Tyrians and Chald©ans» ...... .Berosus gives the 

epithet of Sagan Ogygisan to Noah. The Sagan Cohenia was the Aristites Sacerdotum, L e, 
primarius Sacerdotum post sumnium.® Sagan Babylonioruni sive Chaldseorum vox, a quibus 
ad Hebr©os transivit.*’ ^ The Cohenia is the Hebrew word for a priest — a Cohen 5 and it is not 
unlikely that the Chaons, who are said by the Indians and Persians to have erected the Druidical 
circles, had their names from this word. I think it probable, also, that the Cohen had a near 
relation to the Kan. 

Vallancey says, from some author whose name he does not give, but I suspect from Georgius, 
In Indiis Xac© religio per omnes fere earum regioniim populos latissimfe funditur : tempus quo 
" Xaca vixerit, incertum est, plures sunt ex Europ©is scriptoribus, qui floruisse veliiit Salomone 
in Judsea regnante : non idem est et Xaca novus, i. e. Apollonius Tyaneus, qui floriut A, D. 60. 
(T. 161.) Xacam eundem esse ac Buddum, La Crosius aliique non dubitant Xac© nominis 
origo a Saca Babiloniorum et Persarum numine repetendo. Tibetanorum litera scribitur 
Sachia, quod idem est cum Sechia Sinensium (T. 21). Les Japonois se disent originaire du pais, 
ou il est ador^ sous lenom de Budhu, et de Sommona-cadam.^^^ Bailly, p. 200, says, Le 
Xaca des Japonais, le Sommona-chutana, du Pegu, le Sommona-kodam de Siam, ie Butta des 
Indiens, ne sont qu* un seul et m^me personage, regard^ ici comme un Dieu, la comme un 
16gislateur— si j' ai bien proiivfe que Butta, Thoth et Mercure ne sont egalement que la m^me 
inventeur des sciences et des arts : ils en suivra que toutes les nations de V Asie, anciennes et 
modernes, n'ont eu la philosophie et pour la religion, qu'un seul et m^me l^gislateur plac^ a leur 
origine. Alors je dirai que ce l^gislateur unique n’a pu aller partout dans P Asie, ni en ra^me 
terns parceque, sans doute, il n’ avait pas d^ ailes : ni successivement parceque la vie d’ un 
“homme ne sufiFerait pas aux voyages, L’ existence de ce peuple antferieur est prouv^e par le 
tableau qui n'offre que des debris, astronomic oblige, philosophie m^lde k des absurdit 6 g, 
physique d^gdndrfe en fables, religion epur€e, mais cachde sous un idolatrie grossi^re.” From 
what my reader has seen in the tenth Book, I think he can have little or no doubt that the debris 
here alluded to, refers to the refined and beautiful system of Wisdom there developed. 

There is scarcely a corner of the globe where the doctrines of Wisdom may not, as a mythos, 
be found. My learned friend Eus^be de Salverte® has clearly proved that, by the Sagas of the 
Scandinavians, the books of Wisdom are meant — the word Saga being the same as the French 
sagesse and the Latin sagax. 

From the same author, p. 396, it appears that the Kazan© or Razauui can be nothing but 
children of Ras or Wisdom.^ Thus it is evident, that to speak of the Sac© or Saxons was the 
same as to speak of the Buddhists. It was the general name, as we call many sects of Catholics 


' Claude Duret, Hist, des Lang. p. 613. ® Abbd de Bocher, Vol. V, p. 173. * Jer. xx. 1. 

* Buxtorf ; Vail. Coll. Hib. ^ Vail. Coll, Hib. Vol IV. Part 1. p. 162. 

® Essai sur les Noms, Vol 11. pp. 373, 375, 381, 386. 

7 In the list of names given in p. 408, most of them are in reality Hebrew; for instance, Aretia for earth is Aretz, 
Arsa, the Sun, win hre^ &c. 
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or Protestants Christians. From this their sacred books were called Sacas or Sagas, as we call 
the books of the Indians Vedas or Bedas, or, in fact, Buddhas or books of wisdom. This all 
agrees very well with the learned language of Cashi-Mere or Cashmere having been Chaldee ; and 
it accounts for Dr, Geddes^ having found their language to be Hebrew. The Norwegian kings 
were called Haquin. This is but Hakim or ZZjnn hkvn^ and the substitute for the Jewish high 
priest was a Sagan. Closely allied to these is the Hebrew root hsp an enchanter. ^ 
hsp is literally two words, and means fjtj; sjp, wise^ and D A as, that is, m a wise person. Refer 
to Vol. 1 . pp. 733, 734, to my explanation of Loknian. 

Anciently all priests were physicians, and were called Hakim : (as physicians are yet called in 
the East :) but this word always conveyed with it a sacredness of character. This is all in keeping 
with their Gods— Odin, Woden, Thor; with the Budwas Trigeranos in Wales, and the Old Man 
Budda in Scotland ; all these came with the first or the second tribe of Saxons to the north of 
Germany and to Britain. 

Strabo says, ^ All the tribes eastward of the Caspian Sea are called Scythic : the Daae next 

the sea, and the Sacae more eastward : but every tribe has a particular name j all are nomadic.” 
It is inattention to this which causes all our confusion. We have here the Clans of Scotland, and 
the Tribes of Bedoween Arabs. The Sacae, pronounced in Sanscrit like our Sak-hae,^ have made 
in Asia irruptions similar to those of the Cimmerians : thus they possessed themselves of Bactria, 
and the district of Armenia, called after them Sacasena. TJiis word, I believe, is only Sacas-ana, 
comitry of Sacas. I have no doubt that when nomade tribes were driven out of the lands which 
they loosely settled, they passed, like the Israelites from Egypt, through countries occupied by 
other tribes, in search of new habitations, till they could go no farther ; then a desperate struggle 
look place for the possession of the extreme country : thus Saxons arrived in Germany • and 
Britain, from countries the most remote. 

It appears from a note of Dr. Geddes’s on the word create in the first verse of Genesis, to be 
seen in bis Critical Remarks on that passage, that my view of this subject is supported by the 
book of Wisdom, Justin Martyr, and Origen. ’He also shews that a passage in the book of 
Maccabees, which has been supposed to oppose my doctrine, has been wrongly translated. He 
also shews that in the Scoto-Saxon dialect the word hra still retains its original signification ; 
and, in a note, he says, he hopes he shall one day be able to prove that almost all our genuine 
Saxon words are either Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, or Persic. I am very sorry the Doctor did not 
live to carry his intention into effect, which I am sure he could have done. I shall return to the 
Saxons again in a future Book, and give their history, which will be found to be of the very first 
importance. 


» See Frey's Hebrew Lex. 


* Lib. xi. 


3 Tod's Hist. Raj. 59. 
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CHAPTER II. 

GEORGIUS. — SCALA. 

1. In the extracts which I shall now give from Georgius will be found much useful information, 
which I think will not be thought long or unnecessary* by those who read for information and not 
merely for amusement. The following passage justifies what I have said : Gjam-phel sapiens 
mirificus, quasi ODH (hkm), Syr. Kam, (pM) Peli, vel Criam (pla) Pele, Sapienti^e 
“ miraculumy aut etiam Arcanum.^^ ^ Here we have in the Gjam the lao, the Wisdom, and the 
Pala, or the Pallium, or Pallas, or Minerva, all united. A little before he says, A Syris, 
Chaldaeis ea vox Qnos derivari potuit. Syris enim Oanes idem est ac ostendit et demonstravit. 
Hinc Indorum Ganessa SAPiBNTiiE Deus. In Sota vero, teste Gastello w:t gnidy yvcocng^ 
notitia.^’ ® Ag^in be says, Profecto Gnios cum superaddito nota qu® est indicium magni 
alicujus arcani, eadem ipsa est Graeca vox ypcotrig^ gnosis, IE, in Syriac lo, was 

the God of Wisdom or Knowledge. In Hebrew letters lo was written io ; this, as the He- 
brew letter o w^as corrupted into ng, was 'the origin of the gnios. The God of Wisdom was the 
spiritual fire. He was Agni, Write this in the Syriac or Pushto dialect, but the Chaldee letter, 
and we have ioa, the last letter being emphatic, the lo. 

Georgius says,^ Pho-tha Sinica voce dictus Budda.” (This Pho-tha is evidently the Phtha or 
Thas of Egypt. ® Jah, quod additur, Jao interpreter, magnum scilicet, et ineffabile illud Dei 
“ nomen Jbhova h Gnosticis et Basilidianis corrupt um, et in Jao improbo ingenio mutatuin. Si 
cognita fuissent Tyrbmi nomina magica, quae Budda preceptor Manetis invocare solebat, inter 
ea fortasse reperiretur Jao. Nam et apud Paganos nomen hoc Dei sanctissimum erat Quod 
quidem eruditis omnibus compm^tum est. ‘ Fewardentim et Galassius animadvers. in S. Iren®i 
libros factum putant ex Hebr. iT Ja cum addito o, Jao. Samaritani, teste Theodoreto et adno- 
tatore Grabio in eundem Irenaeum," Jabe (here we have the Jave or Jove) illud appellasse dicun- 
tur* Judaei vero Aia Aja, quod est Hebraic^ m ie Jah, Tibetice pariter Jah. In his igitur voci- 
bus Phota-Jah, nominatus cernitur Xacha tamquam magnus ille Lhamarum, et Bonsiorum 
Db0S Budoa.”^ In the Aja here named may be the origin of the Aje-mere treated of in Vol. 
L pp. 405, 407, 408, &c., atfd in the whole passage there is a- confirmation of several other sugges- 
tions of mine in the form'er part of this work. 

Georgius,’^ without having the slightest suspicion of the nature of my theory, states his. opinion 
that the Kam-deva is derived from, or is the same as, the CDn hkm or wisdom of the Chaldee. It 
is very certain that, if my theory be right, every deity resolves into the Sun ; each one of their 
names, either directly or indirectly, ought to have the meaning of wisdom,^ Kam sa- 

pientia. 

Was not often used as the name of Venus as well as Cupid ? In like manner Kanya, the 
name of Cristna, was also the name of the Zodiacal sign Virgo.® read anagrammatieally is 


* P. 749. 
6 Ibid. p. 746. 


® P. 748. 

y Ibid. Ill p* 728. 
Bentley, p. 202, 


' Georgius, Alpb, Tib* p. 760. 
- Vide p. 747. 

® See also ibid. 760. 


P. 745. 
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nothing but rose^ from which Jesus was called the Rose — the rose of Sharon — of Is-uren. And 
from this came the Rossi-crusians. 

The Cabalistic Jews often insert the jW or prefix it to words, as they say, for the sake of a 
mystery ; but in reality for the same reason that the Irish Bishop writes his name X Doyle. 
This practice admitted, I believe that C-ama was both Cupid and Venus, Cama and Cama-deva, 
HDD fcme^ desiderare, amare, * and was in fact C or X-ama. See pp. 760, 761, and Appendix to 
the first volume. Cuma was the same, as was also Kumari or Koraari on Cape Coraarin, near 
which ruled the Xamorin or Zamorin, or Semiramis. Was Comarin the Coma-Marina? I believe 
that Caesar was X-eesar — ^Tzar, whence the female Tzarina. I believe that IIX@T §5 as I have 
formerly said (Vol. I. p. 636), is I-IX0TS: and that in like manner also Mama is M-ama; that 
Momptha is M-Omptha ; that Mia is M-ia or M-ie. I is the tenth letter of the new alphabet, and 
M is the tenth letter of the sixteen-letter alphabet. Then > i in the Hebrew notation answers to 
the X in the Etruscan, Oscan, or Latin, which we have seen stands both for 10 and 600. This is 
like the Samech, which is the Mem final. As the Samech it is 60 5 as Mem final, 600. The 
S called Xi, is 60, X C/^^, 600. The Hebrew ss is six — Greek ES six ; the aspirant 
breathing, as in other cases, ^ being substituted for the sibillant letter, which, however, is found 
in the Latin, Saxon, and English, 

lodia is Ayoudia. I suspect that the Ad of Rajahpoutana and Western Syria, and Hadad, is 
lad, or I-hadad^ that IE is lo 20 of Syrian that God, Chod, is Od, Hod.® In all the cases 
above, the I, the X, and the M, are monograms prefixed for the sake of mystery, as we constantly 
see the X prefixed to sentences when not used as a letter, in our religious books of the middle 
ages ; and as Romish priests still use it. 

The lod is a point, the Centre is a point, every thing tends to the Centre. 

The word Saca. I believe is found in the Hindoo word Para-^sachti, The Tibetian language 
has no B. Para is bra^ creator^ Sack is, in the Egyptian language, flamma^ and Ti is Di, 
sacred^ holy. Georgius^ says, Para-sachti is excellentissima virtus, &c., primam emanationem 
Dei 5 Flammam fluentem a Deo/^ But I do not doubt that it was also aknie or hkm. In fine, 
it is divme wisdom.® 

Parasakti, Adisakti, Devaki, and Parakta, have all the same meaning. Para or Ad, and 
Devaki, mean the Deity, and sakti a Jlame.^ These are also the same as Bavani and Maraa-ja. 
Sometimes Parasakti is masculine, sometimes feminine. Sakti is also the same as verbum and 
sapiential Chati, I am persuaded, is the same as Sacti, and is the Hebrew nm hte^ and in 
English means heat Substituting, as Parkhurst says was very common in the Hebrew, the 12 ^ 
the sibillant letter for the aspirate n A, the word would become sati. I am quite satisfied we have 
here, or in the word just now named, Sci-akham, the meaning of the Saca or Xaca, and that it 
means the Logos, the Sapientia, the Ras. 

Parasakti, like Semele, the mother of Bacchus, was combustam in aethereo igne.® She was con- 
sumed in the flames of her son. This is the assumption of the blessed virgin, which took place in 
the autumn, when the constellation of Virgo disappears, and is rendered invisible by the solar 
rays.® But Para-sacti was Lachmi, and Lachmi was nothing but L'hkm,, the wise. 

Ex his, quae mecum inter viam communicarunt laudati PP. Cappucini e Tibetknis Missioni- 
“ bus reduces, protinus intellexi tarn arcto et inseparabili vinculo apud eas gentes duo hsec, Utteras 


» Georg p 728. « Parkhurst, p. 776, 

® But Georgius (Alp. Tib. p. 685) has shewn, Ad or Adad or Hadad, in Syria, to be Buddha. 

* P. 97 . * Ib. p. 98. Ib. 7 ib. s'lb. p. 102. 9 Vide Dupuis. 
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et supe7*stitio7zemf inter se cohserescere, ut alterum sine altero nec pertractari, nec cogitari 
qugeat. Ut enim video, quern adniodum defluunt radii k natura solis, sic litteras ab ipsa Dei 
substantia defluxisse concipiunt. Simile quiddam de Vedam Bramhse, deque Atzala Isureni 
libro, opinantur Indi/’^ The truth of the observation respecting the close connexion between 
letters and superstition cannot be denied, and thus this beautiful invention, which ought to have 
been the greatest blessing to mankind, has been, till lately, its greatest curse. But if at first it 
forged the chain, it will break it at last. 

On the Tibetian alphabet Georgius says, Aliud quid longe majus atque prsestantius de litte- 
“ rarum suarum natura, ac dignitate Tibetani opinantur, Istas uti prodigiosa qusedam munera e 
coelo demissa venerantur : Deoque Sapiential Giam^Jang tanquam auctori, et artifici principi 
referunt acceptas,” When I consider the Deoque Sapientice^ the name of the country Achim, 
the Pushto in North and South India, the evident Judsean mythos in both, I cannot help suspect- 
ing that the Deus Giam-Jang is the God or lao of Siam or Sion, in the country of Judia, adjoining 
to the present Nepaul and Tibet, The close connexion between letters and superstition, noticed 
by Georgius, tends materially to support my opinion, that letters were at first mythical and magi- 
cal, and we know that they were every where supposed to emanate from the Deity. Georgius 
explains the word Tangut to mean Dominus Cceli et Terr®. If the be a nominal prefix, the 
ar:N, ngnj;, uzz), thus Aou. Tangut is the name of God in Peru. Georgius then goes on to explain 
that Ti-bet is Ti-bot, or Ti-bout^ or Ti-Boutta, or Di-Buddha.® He adds, Hoc'vero recta oritur 
k gentili Pot-Jid^ quo certo nomine non ante famosi Butt® tempora insigniri ea natio ccepit.^^ ® 
Tibet is called Potyid by Sir W. Jones. ^ He makes an important observation on the nature of the 
Tibetian language,® which appears to be in a great measure Monosyllabic, and thus tends to 
prove its antiquity. He then goes on to state that Jid is a cognomen of Buddha, and means 
Unicus or IJnigenitus 3 ® and that it is the Jehid Phoenicium, aut Ihido Syrum.’’ (It is, in fact, 
li-di.) He confirms almost all which I have before given from Creuzer respecting Buddha, On 
the name of Xaca, he says it is called, in the Tibetian language, Sciakham. That is, I suppose, 
tfie Sd-akham or Hakim, just now treated of. 

I suspect that the Phoenician Jehid or lid, is nothing but the Chaldee II of the Targums, with 
an abbreviation of the Deus, Dis, Deva, and means the God li* 

The Deity Isan and Isuren of India was the Isis of Egypt. The name came from the Hebrew 
with the Tamul termination in ew, Isur-en. This deity is the same as Mabdeus* and 
Mahadeva. It has generally fdtir arms, and is dften seated on the Lotus. Fire is its peculiar 
emblem. It has three teyes. It is also often carried on a Bunn. One of its epithets is Hy- 
dropism, ^ This is the Grenk and and connects it with the refined doctrine of water, 

which approaches to something very near to the spiritual fire and the hydrogen of the moderns. 
It is adored under the form of the Linga, or Priapus. It is Pluto, the Egyptian Amenti and the 
Giam hidicus. It is Brahma and Tchiven. Dominus humidce naturae et origo sacrorum flumi- 
num,^' the Giam Indicus — judex universorum. From the word Giam comes, I suspect, the Ganga 
or Janga, Finally, Georgius says, Sol est Isuren, qualis erat Osiris apud Egyptios.’^^ 

It is said of Mani that he left a book of paintings. In one of the apocryphal Gospels Jesus is 
said to have been the son of a Dyer or a Painter, another of a Potter, in the four of a Carpenter, 
and in all of an Artificer. Georgius says, Verum non opus est multis, ut ostendam orientales 


i 

‘ Alph-Hb. p. 16. ■ * P, 10. 

*P. II. ' '( Ib, p. xi. » tieorg. Alpk Hb. p. 166. 


* Georg. Alpli. Tib. prwf. p, ix, 

* Jlsiat Kes. Voi. HI. p. l6, 

»p. 16k' ' ' ' 
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omnes nno eodemque nomine Pictorem^ Tinctoremque vocare. Vide Castellum in ( zko). 

Quum vero Arteng diciraus, eoque designamus Librum picturarum Mani, (quia, ut inquit 
Renaudotius, figuris peregrinis, et ignotis refertus erat,) intellegere dehemus Libnm eo sensu^ 
quo mtelligunt Brammhanes Vedam^ et Tibetani Cid sive Cioch, Nerape, ut Vedam est Bramha, 
et ci6 Xaca, ita Arteng est ipse Mani, mrtm^ emanatio Patris luminum^ yusqm Films, et anima 
dans et accipiens formas, ac figuras omnes in eo portentoso mysteriorum libro contentas/^^ 
Here we find Brahma and Buddha both having the meaning of the word Book. Here is con- 
firmed what I have before said that Peda is Beda or Buddha. The book of the Manichseans was 
called the treasure, and being a Veda would be a treasure of Wisdonu Bacchus is called Liber, 
iba and nin tut, which in Chaldee mean Moms, the name of the Morea of Greece.^ The 
Morus or Mulberry-tree is a very mystical plant ; it is said to be sapieutissima arbor. It was 
probably thus designated because it had the same name as the God of Wisdom. Brahma is the 
same as Brahaspati, who is worshiped the same day as Suarasuoti, (Sara-iswati,) the Dea 
sdeutiarum : from this, Georgius says, he thinks the word Brahma came to mean Scientia. 
The truth is, wherever Scientia is found, Sapientia may be written. ^ 

We have seen, in p. 320, that the natives of Siam call their God lach lach, the Greek lacche* 
Now, is it not possible that in the Tibetian language this may be the Siakhim, the aspirated CJDH 
and this Siak and lacch the same ? Parkhurst says, the aspirate breathing is constantly 
substituted for the sibillant letter. ^ This would make Saca laca. The festivals of Bacchus 
in Greece were called lacaea.® 

At Typhon ab eodem Plutarcho ex Pbrygiis literis dicitur filius Isaacci Itraaxa ra 
» 0 Tu4>m, Isaacci, quern genuit Hercules, filius fait Typhon/' « May Isaac, the son of Hercules, 
who was Cristna, who was Samson, have come from iso, to save, and Xaca, or from I and 
Xaca, or from iso and C33n hkm f Either of these etymons is strictly in keeping with the 
remainder of the mythos. 

Brahma is said to have been the inventor of Hymns and Verses, and the Brahmins are not 
permitted to recite but only to sing the Vedas, To account for this they have a story of Brahma, 
like Jupiter for the’ love of Leda, being turned into a swan. When he was about to be killed by 
Iswara, he sung hymns and verses to her praise, to pacify her. From this came the story of the 
musical singing of swans when they are abont to dxe.^ 

Brahma carries a book as an emblem. This was because he was the first emanation or divine 
Wisdom, and the Wisdom contained in the Veda or book of Wisdom came from him. Hence, in 
Greece, Bacchus or Brahme was called Liber. ® 

I think, from a passage in Georgius, the real origin of the meaning of the term Judah or Juda,— 
the religion or the name of the tribe may be discovered,— of the tribe or religion which Eusebius 
said existed before the time of Abraham. He observes, that Buddha k cajled Jid, which is the 
same as leoud, who was the s6n of Saturn, «ind that it is merely an epithet, meaning Unigenitum, 
Hebrseis est yn> (ihid) lehid Isaacci .epith^tum. ? Gen.^xxii. 2. ^ NoW I think this shews that 
the tribe were followers of the Unigenitum, in shorty of the Logos or Buddha, who was the only- 
begotten of his Father. 


1 Tib. Alph. ® Vail. Coll. Hib. Vol. IV. Part i. p. 266. « Georg, p 114. 

♦ In voce mm ss, IL p. 776. ^ Vide Hermes Scythicus, p. 136. ® Georgius Alph. Tib. p. 26. 

7 Vide Georg. Alph. Tib. p. 1 10. " Ib. p. 1 14. Bocharto. 

Georg. Alph, Tib. Sect. xi. 
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Again Georgius says, * Brevi, Xaca JelM^ Ihido^ and Ihid^ (quod est insigne cognomentum et 
attributum Buddce^ Butm, sive Boto in vernaculd roce 2%eti Pot- Tit,) Poto scilicet^ sen Boutta 
Uiiigenitus aut Primogenitus."’ He had before shewn that Jehid was Juda; hence we come to 
the fact, that the tribe of Isaac, Ihid, or Judah, was a tribe of Buddhists. 

2, The Scala or ladder, formerly alluded to in Vol. L p. 413, I believe signified a chain or ladder 
of transmigration, by which the soul climbed up to heaven, ^ and that Scala or Sacala is Xaca-clo, 
and came to mean a ladder, or the ladder of the Mount of Solyma, or Peace or Salvation, from the 
ladder of metamorphoses or regenerations. The system of regeneration is exactly that of a ladder. 
The dream of Jacob, with the seventy-two angels ascending and descending, the mysticism of 
which no one will deny, alludes to this ; the Xaca-clo is the series of ten regenerations, which the 
Brahmins taught that every human being passed through. In the names of Sicily we have, first, 
Siculia, as it is called by Virgil, which is Xaca-clo-ia 5 this was Buddhist. The next was, Trina-cria 
orTrina-crios — the Triune Aries ; this was Crestism.® In Vol. I. pp. 813 — 816, I represented the 
double trinity and the system of emanations to form a chain, the last link of the first forming the 
first link of the second 5 and thus the‘ whole system, beginning at the To Ov, formed a chain or a 
ladder from the highest to the lowest. 

Is it possible that the veneration for Apes may have taken its rise from a word of the ancient 
language— the Chaldean misunderstood ? Georgius says, ^ Si^ia Arabic^ bram^ Boram, 
Africanis o’ni It is well known., to ail Indian scfiplars, that Cristna is said to have invaded 

" * , I ' » 1 ' ' ► 

Ceylon, accompanied by an army of Monkeys, by whose means he conquered it ; and we are told 
that this is the belief of the country. The simple fact was, that the sectaries of the Crest, the 
Brahmins, invaded it, and the ‘whole arises from .the identity in the Indian language of the words 
for Brahmin and Ape or Monkey. In this manner numbers of little mythoses have arisen in all 
parts of the world. In a similar manner arose the mytbo^s of Bacchus's grapes* The word for 
grape in Greek is this is a corruption of Buddha, and Bacchus was Buddha, and Buddha 

was "Wisdom; whence the grape in Latin is called evidently the Hebrew Ras, wisdom^ 

and the the stone of the grape, ' 

Salivahana is also called Saca. ® In Bali they have a period called the year of Saca. ® 

The God in the temple on the mountain of Lawuh, in Java^ is called Sukuh. This is the 
mountain of L'A wu or the /eo, and his name Saca. 

The large, temples in Java are built without cement in the joints, in the Cyclopsean order of 
architecture — all the stpne^ naortised together. ® 

We are constantly told by all travellers, that the Lama of Tibet is adored as God. But in this 
I do not doubt that our trave^prs permit their prejudice and bigotry to blind them. If he be con- 
sidered to be the Supreme Being, how came t;he Tibetians to have a most magnificent temple to 
Buddha, at Lassa, the place of the Lama'e residetice ? of which a ground-plan is given in Georgius. ® 
The fact is, the followers of the Lamb at Rome elect their Vicramaditya or Grand Vicar from 
themselves, generally choosing the most imbecile of the college for the God upon earth, as he does 
call, or used to call, himself. The followers of the Lamb in Tibet have found it better to select an 


* Sect, cxxUi. ^ ‘ « Vide Georgius Alph. Tib. Ap.'iii. 678# 

9 

^ From this idea the division of any given space into equ^ parts, and probably fiozn the decimal nobsiSdn, parts* 
was cahed a Sc^la or locale* ' 

* A^h# Tib. p. 28. * Crawford, Hist. Ind. Arch. Vql I p. 300. , ; Ibid. , 

^ ib#- li. ph 18. ^ Ib.p. IdP. V & Sect. exHii. p. 406. 

28, 1833. 
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infa.nt^ whom they educate. The same reason operates in both conclaves. In each^ a similar 

cause produces a similar effect, —an imbecile Lama. 

The whole of what we have seen respecting Saca and the Saxons, must be considered as a pre- 
paration for an inquiry into a Pontifical government, (to be developed in the future books,) 
which was brought with the feudal system to England and Europe, long before the time of Cffisar. 
It will be found useful also in considering the origin of letters. 


CHAPTER III. 

JUDEAN MYTHOS IN EGYPT. — MENES. NOAH. — CHERES.— ABRAHAM TULIS. — JOSEPH, — GRECIAN HISTORY 
A TRAVESTY.— lANGUAGB OF EGYPT. — ^DEISUL VOYAGE OF SALVATION. 

I NOW beg my reader to recall to his recollection the multitude of fragments of the Christian and 
Jewish mythos which, in his reading, he must have found scattered about Upper Egypt. I beg 
him to look at and read the accounts of my Figures 27 b and 35. These things are all disguised or 
instantly put out of sight by the assertion, that* they are the remains of the Gnostic or Ne^orian 
(that is, as the learned Nimrod says, the Buddhists) Christians. The existence of the mythos, 
which I shall now exhibit, in Egypt, easily accounts for and explains all these hitherto inexplicable 
remains of the Jewish and Christian mythos, on the ancient temples in Upper Egypt and in 
Nubia. As might be expected, the prejudices of education have operated on the learned German 
Heeren, to blind him to the Jewish and Christian mythos ; but yet, in one instance, the truth in- 
voluntarily creeps out. He says, Another field opens itself here for divines, if they would like 
to compare the religious notions of ancient Thebes with the descriptions given by the Jews of 
their sanctuaries, the tabernacle, the temple, and the sacred utensils. 

This is not the place for a comparison of this kind : but how many things described in the 
Scriptures do we find in these engravings ! the ark of the covenant (here carried in procession), 
the chex'ubim with their extended wings, the holy candlesticks, the shew bread, and many parts 
“ of the sacrifices ! In the architecture itself a certain similarity is instantly recognised, although 
among the Jews every thing was on a smaller scale.^^^ In his maps the temples of Meroe, in 
several instances, appear built in the exact cross-form of our churches, 

The observation of Heeren, I shall now shew, has befen confirmed by a very learned Frenchman, 
the Abb6 Guerin de Rocher. But my reader will be kind enough to observe, that although the 
similitudes pointed out by Heeren, amount to almost a proof of my theory, they, in a similar 
manner, amount almost to a proof of the falsity of the AbbfeV theory, which will now be ex- 
plained. ^ , 

After finding the Judaean mythos, the mythos which Eusebius asserts existed before Abraham, 
in North and South India, in Syria, and in China, it would have been very singular if it had not 
been found in Egypt This singularity has been proved not to exist by the Abb6 Guerin de 


’ Heeren, on Egypt, VoL 11. p. 297 
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Rocher, who has undertaken to shew^ in his work called Histoire des Temps Fahuleiuc^ that the 
history of Egypt, detailed by Herodotus, Diodorus, Suidas, Manetho, &c., is not a true history of 
Egypt, but a mere travesty of the history of the Jews ; and however much I may differ from him, 
both generally and in many particulars, yet I think he has proved his case, so far as to shew, that 
the two were, in many instances, substantially the same, as they ought to be, if they were nothing 
but a repetition of the same my thos ; but which they could not possibly be, and be at the same 
time both true histories of countries, as he very justly observes. All this tends strongly to prove 
that Herodotus was really the father of history, the first real historian : all the works before his, 
being mere mythoses, founded on the traditionary, unwritten stories of each country, detailed by 
the priests for the purpose of religion, not of history* 

It is necessary to observe, that the Abb^ does not pretend to shew merely that parts of the 
Egyptian history agree with and dovetail into such parts of the history of the Jews as relate to 
respective periods, but that the Egyptians have taken the Jewish history, and have travestied it 
(to use his word) to form a new history. Between* these two my reader must perceive that there 
is a mighty difference. Had he shewn the former, he would indeed have greatly strengthened the 
Jewish history as a history, bat the latter is another matter, 

The Abbd has exhibited so much skill and ingenuity in discovering the meaning of several para- 
bles called parte of the Egyptian history, that I have no doubt whatever, if he had been unfettered 
by religious prejudice, he would have inade out the whole mytbos* The discoveries he has made 
did not arise from his abstract love of truth, but merely from a belief that it would enable him the 
better to defend his own religion and the interests of his order. 

He supposes that the history of Egypt was completely lost by the natives, in the course of the 
period when the Persians possessed it, after the conquest of it by Cambyses. * Nothing but the 
excess of religious prejudipe could have induced any one to believe, that, in the short time during 
which the Persians possessed Egypt, all knowledge of their ancient history, and of their history at 
that time not properly ancient to them, should be completely lost by the natives, and also that 
they should all of them have been so totally devoid of understanding, as that they could not make 
up a story of their own to pass off as a history of their country, but that they should be obliged 
to go to the little distant mountain tribe which Herodotus could not discover, said to have been 
driven out of their country several hundred years before, to borrow their history, by a travesty or 
transfer of which, they made qp a history for themselves ^ ~not using the names of their own 
kings, bat actually names out. of the history of the distinct mountain tribe just alluded to? The 
Abfafe has been attacked in no very measured or very fafr terms by several of the philosophers, 
on account of his etymologies and .other little matters ; but he has been very ably and successfully 
defended. His opponents do not appear to have touched upon the absurdity of the theory to 
account for these travesties, or historic parables. As all party writers do, they laid hold of ex- 
ceptious-^they seized on and exposed particular points, but the general whole, which they ought 
to have attacked, they left untouched. In fact, the Abbfe overthrew all their previous doctrines, 
and oot having the least idea of any universal mythos, or other cause, to account for thp unde- 
niable effect pointed out by him, they could give him no reasonable ansftrer, though the general 
absurdity of the cause #hich he assigned, or the way in which he accounted for the effect, was 
evident Enough. They ought candidly to have admitted the fact of the identity of the histories 
of Genesis and of Egypt, and have said, We admit the identity you^ contend for) we cannot 

' — I , .| i. i . ..... . I I I , ^ 

‘ Why rdid they hdt go to, their oheH^i;;s, which Mw Cjhaihp<dllon has fouad cdyered Ijabiiories ? Why ? hut 

becaw M. Clhaiapollioa had> V 

' ' < ' ‘ ' i - - V' ' ' ' ' ' ."i ' ' ' 
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deny it ; but the reason which you assign for the identity appears to us absurd, and we cannot 
admit it : there must be some other reason for it, which is yet unknown.'’ This would have 
been candid; but instead of this, as defeated parties usually act, they had recourse to ridicule, 
misrepresentation, and clamour, and endeavoured to poh-poh him down. 

The Abb6 says, “ Je commence par les temps fabuleux des Egyptiens, depuis M^n^s, leur 
premier roi, suivant tons leurs historiens, jusqu' au temps oh TEgypte soumise aux Perses, 
devint une province de leur empire. On verra, par un rapprochement soutenu de toute la suite 
des rignes, et des faits de chaque r^gne, que cette histoire rfepond k T histoire sainte, depuis No6, 
le p^re de tons les hommes d’apres le dduge, jusqu’ a la fin de la captivity des Juifs a Babylone: 
et que ce n'est m^me qu’un extrait suivi, quoique dfefigur^, de ce que I'Ecriture elle-m^me 
nous appiend de TEgypte dans cet intervalle ; en un mot, que tout ce qu' H^rodote, Man^thon, 
“ Eratosthcne et Diodore de Sicile nous racontent deTEgypte jusqu’ k cette 6poque, n’est, aux 
^^descriptions pres, qu' une traduction, a la v^rite, pleine d' erreurs et de fautes grossieres, que 
les Egyptiens s'etoient faite ou procuree des endroits de TEcriture qiii les regardant, et dont ils 
“ s'^toient compose une histoire; c'est le sujet de trois premiers volumes que je pr^sente au 
public.’’ ^ This is a very different matter from having taken parts of the Jewish histoiy, to fill 
up the lacunae in the corresponding parts of their own history. 

The Abbfe’s assertion that, in the time of Menes, the first king, whose name was, in fact, the same 
as that of Noah, Egypt was a marsh, with the exception alone of the district of Thebes, which com- 
prised all Upper Egypt, that is, that it was covered with water, is in exact accordance with what 1 
have said in VoL 1. pp. 291 , &c., and 336. He afterward shews that the history of Thebes is a travesty 
of the history of the flood of Noah and of the Ark. That the same particulars are»-in both the 
histories,— that from Thebes the doves went out, — that the name Thebes for that cjty and the ark 
are the same, — that at Thebes an immense ship was built, and that the first men and animals of the 
present world came out from Thebes, &c., &c. • But I will now give to my reader, an extract from 
the work of Mons. Bonnaud, ^ one of the Abba’s defenders, in which, abstracted from the Abba’s 
book, he places by the side of each other the History of Herodotus and of Genesis, which will serve 
to give a general idea of the nature of the Abbe’s work better than any description which I can 
write. 


Debutons par I’arche de Noe, laquelle s’appelle en H^breu Thbe, que les Egyptiens ont prise pour le ville de 
Thebes ; nous verrons en suite 1’ histoire de Jacob traveshe par eux en celle de Stetns, roi conqu6rant. Tenons- 
nous-en pour le moment k ces deux morceaux que P auteur de V histoire veritable a d6voil6s. 


HISTOIRE D’ EGYPTE. 

1. Mkils est celui qui regna le premier des 
hommes. 


HISTOIRE SAINTE. 

1. No^, dont Je nom' en H^breu est NiS ou Mn6e, 
son derive, qui signifie r6po$, 3 est le pbre commun de 
tous les peuples : e’est danjs I’Ecriture le premier homme 
qui r^gne dans un sens aprbs le deluge : ' puis qipil 
se trouve le chef et le souverain naturel de tout le genre 
humain rfeduit alors k sa famiile. 


* P. xliii. 

* Vol. V.p.6. Histoire Des Temps Fabuleux, Tome V. 8vo. i, Paris. Par L>Abb6 Gu«$ria de Rocher Clioz 
Gautier et Fr^res, et Co. 1824. 

» M, en Hdbreu est une lettre servUe au commeneement du mot J’ai cru que, pour me mettre plus ik portde des 
lecteurs qoi ignorent les langues anciennes, U convenoit d’dcrire en lettres ordinaires les mots Hdbreux'dont il m’a 
falln toe un frdquent usage, vu la nature de I’objet que je me propose de discutor. Ceux qui seroient ourieax dc 
verifier ces mots de la langue Hdbraique, peuvent recourir it V histoire vSriMle des temps fabvleua). 
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2. Du terns de Menis toute TEgypte n’^toit qu’un 
marais i 1’ exception du seul name ou canton de Thebes^ 
c’est-^-dire, qu’elle 6tait tout inond^e. 


3. Les habitans de Thhhes se disoient les plus an- 
ciens des hommes. 

4. A Thhhes fut construit un grand navire de pres 
de trois cents coud^es de long. 

5. Hiiiodote dit que deux columbes s’ ^toient envo- 
lees de Thebes en difFerentes contr^es. 

6. Les animaux, suivant les Egyptiens, furent form^ 
d’abord dans le pays de Thhhes. 

7. M6nbs apprit aux peuples k honorer les Dieux et 
a leur faire des sact ifices. 

8. Mcn^s fut le pretnier k introduire le luxe de la 
table. 

9. Les habitans de Thhbes se vantoient d’avoir 4t4 
les premiers h. connoitre la vigne. 


2. Du temps de No6, non seulement I’Egypte, mais 
la terre enli^re fut inond^e par le deluge, et ce nome 
de Thhbes^ qui seul ne T^toit pas, e’est Varche qui se 
sauva du deluge. Thbe ou comme on prononce The- 
BAH, est le mot constamment employ^ dans le texte 
H4breu pour signifier arche. , 

3. Thbe ou Thebah (I’arche de No^) renferma en 
effet dans son sein les peres de tous les hommes, et par 
consequent les plus anciens de tous, i dater du deluge 
qui fut comme un renouvellement du genre humain. 

4. La Thbe ou la Thebah, I’arche de No6, avoit trois 
cents coudSes de longuewt\ 

5. No4 fait envoler une columbe par deux fois de sa 
Thbe ou de son arche, pour s’assurer, avant que d’en 
sortir, que la terre a dess6ch^e. 

6. L’Ecnture dit que tous les animam furent ren- 
ferm^s dans I’arche,* et en sortirent, Thbe en H^breu 
signifiant I’arche, voil^ comme tous les animaux sont 
sortis de Thhbes, 

7. Mnde autrement No6 au sortir de Farche hle^aa un 
auiel au Seigneus\ dit I’Ecriture * • • * • offnt des holo* 
caustes sur cet autel, par consequent, dss sacrifices,, 

8. No6 apr^s le d6luge eut la permission expresse de 
se nournr de la chair des animaux. 

9. No6 en sortant de I’arche (Thbe) fut le premier 
qui planta la vigne. 


That the two stories are closely connected uo one can doubt ; but the Abba’s theory, that the 
Egyptian is a travesty of that of the Jews, to which the Egyptians had recourse in consequence 
of the destruction, by Cambyses, of all their records, receives a terrible blow from an observation 
which he makes in the next page — that the same history is told of the Grecian Thebes as is told 
of the Thebes of Egypt. The consequence of this the Abb6 does not perceive, viz. that it is 
totally incredible that they should both be the sdme, without a common cause, and this could not 
be the conquest by Cambyses, because he never conquered the Grecian Thebes. In fact, it over- 
throws the Abb4*s whole system ; but it confirms mine beautifully, viz. that the stories are all 
one common mythos, in ^lll countries disguised in the dress of history. Accident could not possi- 
bly be the cause. 

The Abba’s observation, that the word used for the name of Thebes is exactly the same word as 
that used to describe the ark of Noah, again overthrows the whole of bis system : for the ancient 
city of Thebes destroyed by Cambyses, and sung of by Homer, under the name of Thebes^ could 
not have had its name git^en by the priests about the time of Herodotus, which is what’the Abb6's 
system requires. The very great antiquity of the names of the cities of Thebes in Egypt and 
Greece, as proved by Homei', takes from under the edifice erected by the Abb^ every part of its 
foundation. It is not credible' that one or both these cities should have this name given as a sub- 
stitute for the real history lost in Cambyses’ conquest, though* there can be no doubt that the 
history of Genesis and of Herodotus are the same. 

3. I have observed, VoL I. p. 602, that the kings of Egypt, whose names ended in oheres^ were 
renewed incarnations of the mitis. On these kings the Abb6 says, Myc6Hnus, siiccesseur 

de Ch6phren ou Chabryis, appeU6 par Diodore, Mench^riuus ou Cb^rinus j par Eratosth^ne, 
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Caras ou Ocaras ; par Manethon, Men-cheres, et de quantite autres noms termines en ce r^s 
ou cherfes, sans compter ceux qui ne le sont pas ; roi plein de douceur, de religion et d’dquit^, 
qui rend au peuple opprimfe la liberty de sacrifier, qui le soulage dans ses maux, qui se rend 
recommendable par son extreme exactitude k rendre la justice: qui va jusqu’ a satisfaire k ses 
d^pens, ceux qui se plaignent de ses jugements : qui est condamn^ par T oracle a mourir avant 
le temps ; qui prend le parti d^errer dans des lieux solitaires, oil il se fait 6 clairer la nuit, comme 
le soleil V ^claire durant le jour” ^ .1 think few persons will fail to see in this early chres or 
the prototype of a later one. The same mythos is here, and this cannot be disputed. 
We have here in the mourir avant le temps^ the person crucified in Egypt of the Apocalypse. The 
Abbe after this proceeds to shew, that the Cheres was Moses, but this only tends to strengthen the 
proof that Moses was an Avatar, a Messiah, a divine incarnation, saving his people, in fact a 
X.p7}g, Amidst the blunders and confusion of the different historians of Egypt, it is easy to see 
here, the Christian mythos ; even the name is found in the word Chcsresy ^ one name of 

what is called by Manetho the second dynasty, consisting of three kings, Ilas^ Sethen^s, Choeres,^ 
evidently the mistaken Tripety. And we must not forget the infant Orus, and the Virgo paritura. 

4. The Abb 6 finds Abraham in Binothris, whom he asserts to be HlJn-p or 

Ben-Therah, son of Terah, This Binothris he shews was said by Manetho to be succeeded by a 
king called Tulis. Binothris is said to have established the first queen in Egypt, or to have 
first given to females the honours of Royalty. This queen was Sarah, whose name when changed 
from Sarai meant, instead of a queen or princess, tlie queen. After Binothris, Manetho 
puts Has or Tulis 5 but this person the Jews and Arabs make to be the ravisher of Sarah. The 
different historians, all ignorant of the true state of the case, confound the parties 5 but they are 
all evidently here. The word Tulis means ravisher in the Hebrew and Ai*abic. ® Thus Tulis 
or Has was the stealer or ravisher of Sarah, the sister of Abraham. The history of this Tulis, as 
given by Suidas, is very remarkable. ® He says, Thulis reigned over all Egypt, and his empire 
extended even over the ocean. He gave his name to one of its isles (Ultima Thule). Puffed 
up with success, he went to consult the oracle of Serapis 5 and, after* having offered his sacrifice, 
he addressed to him these words : ^Tell me, Oh, master of Fire, the true, the happy par excel- 
* lence, who rulest the course of the stars, — tell me if ever there was before one greater than I, 
*or will ever be one greater after me.' The oracle answered him in these words ; ^ First God, 

« afterward the Word, and with them the Holy Spirit all three are of the same nature, and 
^make but one whole, of which the power is eternal | go away quickly, mortal, thou who hast 
*but an uncertain life.' Going out from the temple he was put to death by his own countrymen 
« in the country of the Africans." But the most remarkable part of this story is, 

that the word Tulis means crudfied^ rbntle^ siispendit: tlui^ suspensus, cmcifixus. Here 

in the country of the Africans— in Egypt we have again the crucified of the Apocalypse. Thiui 
is the name given by the Jews to Jesus Christ,® meaning the cmdfi^. Serapis^ the God con- 
suited, was regarded as the Saviour of Egypt, I have little doubt that Serapis was put to death 
as well as Osiris, but that he was crucified. It was under his temple at Alexandria that the cross 


' Histoire Des Terns Fabuleaux, Tome V. p. 136. . 

The word Avatar is pi obably uhho/^tuT, a renewal of father^ Tur. 

® P* 300. 4 297 . 

« See, for the answer of the Oracle to Sesostris, Vol. I p,,805. 

^ ©ey-j, fAersmra Aoyof, mi XI»£V[acc erv» avrot^, s 15 , 403^ 


Ib. p. 298. 

® Ib. p. 306. 


Ib. p. 309. 
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was found when it was destroyed by one of the Roman Emperors. We cannot forget that Serapis 
was considered by Hadrian and the Gentiles to be the peculiar God of the Christians. 

The Egyptian history is evidently a garbled, and, in many respects, a confused misrepresenta- 
tion of the same history or mythos as that of the Jews ; the Abbe attributes this misrepresen- 
tation to the ignorance of the Egyptians in the Jewish language, but who, on the contrary, must 
have been well acquainted with it, as appears from their names of men and places, which are 
almost all Hebrew. It is much more probably attributable to the ignorance of the four Greek 
authors, who evidently betray their ignorance in a variety of ways, and indeed confess it. But the 
fact that they are, at the bottom, the same mythoses or histories cannot be doubted. Here, then, 
we find the reason why the Jewish prophet, Isaiah xix. 18, says, that the true God shx>uld be 
adored, or was ^ adored at five temples in the land of Egypt 5 and here we find the reason of the 
pictures of the Judaean mythos in Egypt in several of my groups of figures, and of the Judaean 
names of towns, mountains, and districts, which I have before pointed out, and here we find the 
meaning of the expression in the Apocalypse, the Lord cracked in Egypt. ^ 

But it is a very important observation which I have to make in addition to this, viz. that the 
text (Isa. xix. 18) does not only say, as our Bible renders it, that one shall be called the city of 
destruction j but it also says, that oSjfc shall be called the city of the Ers, nnK^ D“inrT e-ers^ or 
THE Son,® or the Saviour — according to the Ai^bic to save. Here we have proof of several 

of my theories. Here we have the the Chres, the Cere's, the Epog, the Eri, and Heri, 

and Hari of Arabia, all identified with the Sun, and with the Preserver and Destroyer. * And here 
we have the Hebrew D^n ors^ the origin of the Sanscrit, Eri or Heri, Saviour. 

Of late I have never closely examined a text of the Bible which has not brought to my mind an 
assertion of the Tamuls, that their ancient sixteen-letter sacred book had five meanings. I am 
quite certain that I shall be able to shew — to proVe^— that every letter of the Hebrew had four, and 
I think probably five, meanings. I request my reader to consider well the different meanings of 
this word, DIPT ers^ as an example. I have lately begun to have some suspicion, that it was with 
a reference to this mystery, that several of the Hebrew letters were what we call similars, but that 
they were originally identicals. This will be .scouted, — poh-pohed down, by every Christian and 
Jewish Hebraist with ‘whom I am acquainted, for I do not know one who is not afraid of too much 
being discovered. I never speak to any one of them upon these subjects, without finding all their 
eloquence instantly in requisition, either to shew that I have made no discovery, or to shew that 
it is quite out of the question that any should be made j but never do I find them take the other 
side, and endeavour to clear up doubts or remove difficulties. 

To return to my subject : although there are many things in which I cannot agree with the 
learned Abb 6 Guerin de Rocher, I maintain that he has made out his case, that the history of 
Genesis, from Noah to the captivity, is to be found substantially in the history of Egypt, which 
he calls travestied, or, as he says, one taken from the other. Then here we have to all appear- 
ance a history in the time of Herqdotus, which is, in fact, no history at all \ for if it is merely a 
copy or travesty of the history of the people of Syria, it cannot be a history of the people of Egypt. 
Here, then, we have a most striking fact to support my doctrine, that we have really nothing of 
the nature of a true history before the time of Herodotus. And here we have Herodotus searching 
for history in Egypt, deceived by a mythos, the same as a mythos in Syria : and, if it a 



' Here is a double reading km and tei, so it may be ^ther. There shall be, or Ther^ have, been. See Pag- 
ninus. ■ ' - ' I ' ; -'j' 

» SeeVol. t, p, 694, note s, wh€w‘effoirRev.4%8, readRev. ^ ibcfo^ssemusin voce. 
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niythos, what could induce the priests of Egypt to have given Herodotus a story in which Abra- 
ham, Sarah, and the other persons, in the Syrian history, were actors, as Egyptian history ? 
Why did they not give the history, or the greatest part of it, correctly, as we have it in Genesis, 
instead of travestying it ? Of course, the Abb^ takes as much of the histories as is enough for 
his purpose, omitting all the remainder; but we can have no difficulty in finding the remainder of 
the mythos of North and South In.dia, in the death and resurrection of Orus and Osiris. The 
Abb6 observes, ^ that the different histories are confused, but that certain of the kings are but 
rej^etitions of Moses; that is, reincarnations of the Saviour. They are merely renewed incarna- 
tions — of course as we have found them in India — all having a family likeness. ® 

I have often suspected that our LXX is not the work which Ptolemy caused to be made from 
the Hebrew or the Samaritan, but is a translation from the sacred books of the five temples of 
Egypt referred to by Isaiah. Now if we suppose the sacred books of the Jews to refer, and to 
have been admitted by them to refer, to an Bastem Ayoudia in their secret doctrines, they would 
not permit this to be publicly known. Of course, when the uritings became public, they would 
be believed, generally, to refer to no other place or places than those in Western Syria; and 
immediately all persons answering to the description of the Jews, of any of the temples scattered 
about the world, would be believed to belong to the religion ai Western Syria. 1 am now calcu- 
lating upon these secret books being kept secret at all the other temples of Solumi. (At Tel- 
messus, for example.) Of course, if they had sacred books containing this mythos, I suppose in 
every case they would be accommodated to the respective localities, as we have found them in 
India, near Cape Comorin, and as they were in Western Judeea, and as by and by we shall find the 
X^KjS'-ian mythos was in vast numbers of places, all over the world. 

The reason why I have suspected our LXX, is to be found in the excessively great variation 
which may be perceived between it and the Hebrew — much too great, I think, to be accounted 
for, by the unintentional corruptions of Origen, with his obelisks and asteriks. May not the sole 
difference at last, between the Jews at the respective temples of Solomon and other Gentiles, be 
found in the Jews being a sect of iconoclasts, and keeping to this dogma or doctrine, when it was 
lost sight of by other nations ; in consequence of which 'their religion ran into all kinds of absur- 
dities, from which that of these temples continued free ? I think this is worthy of consideration. 
Since I wrote the above I have been told by a learned Jew, that my suspicion respecting the LXX 
has been proved to be well founded, by an author of the name of De Rossi, who is noticed in 
Louth’s Preface to his Translation of Isaiah. 

5, The Abb6 de Rocher shews that several kings are copies of Abraham, several of Joseph, 
several of Moses, &c., and that Joseph was the Proteus of the Egyptians and Greeks. He 
observes that Joseph was called a saviour, and this, from the peculiarity of his story, would 
be of no consequence ; but the Abbe artlessly observes, which is indeed of great consequence, 
that St. Jerom calls Joseph Redemptor Mundi — here evidently letting the secret of the mythos 
escape him. The Abbfe was not aware of the consequence of shewing that Moses and Joseph 
are repeatedly described, by different persons, particularly the latter, as a saviour. He had 
no knowledge of the new incarnations. Both Moses and Joseph are appellative terms, made 
into proper names. This raises a probability that the same history was told to the people every 
600 years ; and if the art of writing were not known by them, it is not surprising that they should 
have believed it. 


' P, 138. 

s In Egypt there was a Oashinoiiric district, that is. District of Cashmere.— Spineto's Lectures on Hieroglyphics, 
p. 87. 
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Eutychiiis says^ ^ that the first city built by Noah was Thebes, which he called Thainanim. 
This ib strongly confirmatory of the theory of the Abb^ de Rocher, and of my system, that the 
whole mythic history has been in Egypt ; but, as we might expect, accommodated to its local and 
other circumstances. 

1 beg my reader to look back into our own history for six hundred years, and consider what we 
should know of it, if we had not possessed the art of writing. 

There have been a hundred and seventeen different theories, to account for the di£5culties in the 
Egyptian history. ^ 

Speaking of the Egyptians, it is said by another learned Abbe, the Abbe Bazin, ® that the words 
I am that I am^ were on the front of the temple of Isis at Sais, and that the name esteemed the 
most sacred by the Egyptians was that which the Hebrews adopted, Y-ha-ho. He says, it is 
variously pronounced: but Clement, of Alexandria, assures us, in his S&omatis, that all those 
who entered into the temple of Serapis, were obliged to wear on their persons, in a conspicuous 
situation, the name of or I-ha-hou, which signifies the God eternaL From this, I think, 

we may fairly infer, that the Egyptians were of the same religion, in its fundamentals, as the Jews, 
An attentive consideration of the passage of the book of Esther, where the Persian idolaters are 
described as being put to death, will, I think, justify me in saying, that it affords grounds for the 
opinion, that they were the same. The book of Esther appears to have been part of the chroni- 
cles of the kings of Persia, adopted by the Jews into their canon, evidently to account for their 
feast of Purim. 

Herodotus was in Egypt about four hundred and fifty years before Christ, and Alexander con- 
quered it about three hundred and fifty years before Christ, which was the time when the Greeks 
first began to have any influence there. After their conquest of it nearly the same thing happened 
to it which happened to Carthage, after it was conquered by the Romans. Its history was lost, 
except the tradition that it had been previously conquered by the Persians : the reason of this 
was, because there was no history, the art of writing history had not been invented. But there 
was this difference between Carthage and Egypt, — the latter continued a nation, the former did 
not. These circumstances account for the loss of the particulars of the Egyptian history, but not 
for the loss of general great events, easily transmissive by memory. 

My reader must recollect, that the example which I have given him of Thebes and Noah, con- 
stitutes but a very small part of the rapprochements (as the Abb^ calls them) which, in fact, rela- 
ting to Egypt alone, fill three volumes. It is selected as an example, not because it is the most 
striking, but because it happens to be the first, and one of the shortest. 

6 . But the Abb 6 Guerin de Rocher is not content with shewing that the Egyptian only travestied 
the Holy Scripture 5 he goes much further. He says,^ “ Je crois pouvoir, en effet, montrer assez 
clairement, et par la signification des noms, et par les principaux traits des caract^res, et par la 
suite des faits, quoique souveiit alt 6 r 6 s, que ces premiers personnages de Thistoire sainte sont 
devenus autant de rois ou de heros, dans les temps fabuleux de Fhistoire profane, et surtout dans 
les poetes de la Gr^ce, et de Ik vient que les hferos d’Homkre, malgre les alterations du paganisme, 
conservent encore une si grande simplicity.’’ 

Again, speaking of the comparison between the history of the Architect of Rhainsinites and the 
testament of Jacob, he says,® On ne me croiroit pas sans doute, vu le peu de ressemblance, si je 


’ See Vol I p. 755. ® Guerin de Rocher, Vol. 1. p. 167. 

a Translation from his MS, by Henry Wood Gandell, printed foi North, Paternoster Row, 1829, p 130. 

^ VoL n. p. 16. ® Vol. 11. p. 379. 
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ne faisois un rapprochement assez sensible pour operer la conviction, Je ne ferois pas ce devoile- 
inent, si je ne le regardois comme uiie preuve decisive, que les Egyptiens, pour composer leur 
lustoire, out r^ellenient traduit, el tres-mal traduit, les endroits de TEcriture qui out quel que 
rapport TEgypte : cela servira du moins a constater de plus en plus sa veritable antiquite 5 ce 
sera en m^me temps un example frappant de la maniere pitoyable dont Tignorance et Taveugle- 
ment des paiens, et du peuple m6me repute le plus sage parmi les pai'ens, ont altferfe ce qu’il y 
a de plus respectable et de plus sacr6, car c"est un des chapitres les plus interressants qui se 
trouvent dans Thistoire sainte. 

Ce travestisseraent une fois constatS^ nous servira encore a en rendre d’autres moins iiicroy-^ 
ables : car les niemes personnages dont il s’agit dans ce chapitre, se trouvent aussi travestis dans 
rhistoire fabuleuse de la Gr^ce, oh ils sont devenus les principaux h6ros de la guerre de Troie, 
sous les monies noms traduits en Grec, avec les mfemes traits distinctifs de leurs caracteres^ et le 
m^me fond des principaux fails, comme je le ferai voir dans la mythologie Greque, ou je montrerai 
en m^me temps quelle est la guerre de Thistoire sainte, entreprise pour une femme, qui est deve- 
nue pour les Grecs la guerre de Troie: et quel est le morceau poetique de TEcriture qui a servi 
de germe a Tlliade d’Homere, comme les Grecs eux-m^mes Tout equivaleminent reconnu avant 
moi, sous des noms traduits dans leur langue/* 

Speaking of the Greeks he observes, that the meaning of the word Nod in Hebrew is 

g'Uies and requies, (vide Gen. v. 29,) and that Le nom de Deucalion se forme naturellement en 
Grec du mot Aevxog^ suavitas, dulcedo, qui signifie douceur; comme le nom de Sigalion, Dieu du 
Silence, se forme de silentium, que signifie silence, Asuxog Deucos a pu avoir ses d^riv^s 

comme Siyi) a les siens — SiyaXeos, &c, Voila done Deucalion qui, par son nom 
mSme, se retrouve 6tre Noe.'^^ He shews that the story of the stones, by which Deucalion and 
Pyrrha repeopled the earth, is only a mistake arising from the Hebrew word tr3>jn bnim^ filii, 
having been confounded with the word GOlN ahnira^ lapides,^ He then shews, that No6 is found 
in a similar manner in the Nannacus of the Phrygians, who is said, by Suidas, to foreseen 
the flood, and in consequence to have collected and saved his people in a sacred asylum. This 
reminds me that one of the Sibyls placed Ararat in Phrygia : that is, placed a mount of il-avarata, 
of God the Creator, in Phrygia. All this tends to shew the mythos to be universally spread over 
the world, Nannacus foreseeing the flood, reminds me also that Enoch says, that No6 foresaw it 
— ^learnt from the moons or planets, that the earth would become inclined, and that destruction 
would take place. But this I shall discuss hereafter. 

Again, Mons. Bonnaud says, ^ Mais si chaque trait de ses devoilemens aura de quoi surprendre, 
que sera-ce, quand Tauteur de Thistoire veritable entreprendra d’expliquer comment les Grecs 
ayaut imaging leurs temps h^roiques d’aprSs nos livres saints, en ont emprunt6 ces noms illustres 
par les deux plus grands, poetes qui aieut jamais existe, les noms d’Ajax, d’En^e, de Diomede, 
d'Agamemnon, de M&dlas '> L’on verra que ces noms ne sont tons que les traductions de ceux 
des enfans de Jacob, Ruben, Simeon, L^vi, Juda, Dan, Issacar, Zabulou, &c., que lea Grecs ont 
rendus dans leur langue, tant6t avec une exactitude lit^rale, et tant6t avec des alternations gros- 
si^res, d^couverte assur6ment tres-heureuse et si singuli^re, quelle paroltra un paradoxe incroy- 
able : d6couverte Kconde, elle nous rev^lera un myst^re que jusqu'ici Tesprit humain n’avoit pas 
m^me soup 9 onne. En effet, quelle sera la surprise de toutes les nations cultiv^es par le gofit de 
la belle literature, quand, par une suite de devoilemens des heros de la Gr^ce, copies sur les noms 


^ Vol. I. p 1/4. 

® Ib, p, 175. The Abb<5 says, that Jameson, in his Spicelegia, has proved all the Egyptian proper names Hebrew. 
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des chefs des douze tribus d’Israel, M. TAbb^ de Rocher fera voir que la guerre de Troie, cette 
guerre, dont le fracas a retenti jusqu’au bout de Tunivers: cette guerre, doiit la c^l^britfe propag^e 
d’age en age, et perp 6 tuee de bouche en bouche depuis tant de siecles, a fait placer cet ^v^nement 
memorable au rang des grands epoques de Thistoire; cette guerre de Troie, chantfee par un 
Homere et im Virgile, n"est dans le fond que la guerre des onze tribus dTsrael, contre celle de 
Benjamin, pour venger la femme d’un L^vite, victime de Tincontinence des habitans de la ville de 
Gabaa ; ^ qui fut prise par les autres tribus confederees, a Taide d’une ruse de guerre, et qiii fut 
a la fin livr 6 e aux flammes par les vainqueurs.”^ 

I confess I should have liked very much to see the Abb 6 attempt the Grecian history, as he has 
done that of Egypt. The striking marks of resemblance bet^veen parts of the Iliad, and of the 
names in it, and the fabulous history of Greece, to names and to parts of the Sacred Writings, 
has been observed thousands of times, and for this no reason has yet been assigned, having even 
the slightest degree of probability — unless the doctrine of a common and universal mythos in 
an universal language, as proposed to be proved in this work, be considered to possess such 
probability, 

I think it expedient here to add some observations from another learned Abbe respecting the 
Grecian Bacchus. In Bacchus we evidently have Moses. Herodotus says he was an Egyptian, 
brought up in Arabia Felix, The Orphic verses relate that he was preserved from the waters, 
in a little box or chest, that he was called Misem in commemoration of this event ; that he was 
instructed in all the secrets of the Gods ; and that he had a rod, which he changed into a serpent 
at his pleasure 5 that he passed through the Red Sea dry-shod, as Hercules suhsegiiently did^ in 
his goblet, through the Straits of Abila and Calpe 5 and that when he went into India, he and his 
army enjoyed the light of the Sun during the night : moreover, it is said, that he touched with his 
magic rod the waters of the great rivers Orontes and Hydaspes 5 upon which those waters flowed 
back and left him a free passage. It is even said that he arrested the course of the sun and moon. 
He wrote his laws on two tables of stone. He was anciently represented with horns or rays on 
his head.^ 

We see Bacchus, who in so many other particulars is the same as Moses, is called Misem, in 
commemoration of his being saved from the water. Gessenius, in his explanation of the word 
Moses, says it is formed of fACo water and delivered. I can find no Greek /ao) for water in 
my Lexicons. But Misem may be the Saviour — iso^ the Saviour D m. And when I recollect 
all that I have said in Vol. L pp. 530, 631, respecting the sacredness of water, and what Mr. 
Payne Knight has said of the derivation of the word Ice, and that Bacchus was Isis and Omadios, 
I cannot help suspecting that there is another mystery under this name, which I cannot fully 
explain. 

We have found the Mosaic mythos in China, in North India, and it was found in South India 
by the Jesuits : then, according to the Abb^, Genesis must have been travestied in all these places, 
as well as in Egypt and Greece. This circumstance raises another insurmountable objection to 
the Abba's theory, but it supports mine. 


» 11 cst remarkable, en effet, qu^ en Hebreu le mot Gabaa, qui veut dire un lieu dlevd, a le meme sens que Pcrgarna, 

en Grec, qui est aussi le nom qu*on donne ii Troie/’ 

* ** Mens. P Abb^ dit, que la guerre de Troie est prise de la guerre des Tribus^ raeontbe b. la Jin du Lwre des Juges. 
Oe morceau de PEcriture est le dix-neuvibme et le vingti^me chapitre du Livre des Juges.” 

* Abbd Bazin, by Wood Gandell, p. 158, This ought to have come in another part of the work, but like many 
other passages it was not copied till the other parts were printed. 
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My reader will probably recollect that I have formerly shewn that the Rev, Dr. Joshua Barnes 
published a work to prove that Solomon was the author of the Iliad, ^ 

The idle pretence that because the Egyptians had lost their own history they had recourse to 
that of the Jews, is at once done away with by the Abba’s observation respecting Thebes, and 
that all the same history is to be found among the Greeks as among the Egyptians. I feel little 
doubt that it was the discovery by the priests that this fact overthrew the iVbb^’s theory, and led 
to consequences of a very different nature, which prevented him from keeping his promise, to 
shew, in a future work, that the Greek and Latin history was the same as the Egyptian, and not 
the dispersion of his papers in the Revolution: but this I most exceedingly regret. His success 
in the case of Deucalion andNannacus makes it probable that he could have performed his promise 
if he had thought proper. 

7. The learned writer, in the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, whom I have several times before 
quoted, says,^ “By the description above translated, (the passage of Clemens relating to hiero- 
“ glyphics,) it plainly appears that the sacred character of the Egyptians was entirely different 
“ from the hieroglyphic: and by this consideration we are in a good measure justified in sup- 
“ posing, as we have done all along, that the sacred letters of the Egyptians were actually the 
“ Chaldaic. The inscriptions on the obelisks, mentioned by Cassiodorus, so often quoted, were 
“ certainly engraved in the sacred character ; and the character in which they were drawn was 
“ that above-mentioned. If the sacred letters were Chaldaic, the sacred language was probably 
“ the same.*' 

It is a very remarkable circumstance that we should here find the old Hebrew or Chaldee 
language, for they were both the same, to be the oldest used in Egypt. Did the Egyptians 
change their language, out of compliment to those pastors or shepherds whom they permitted to 
reside in a corner of their country, and at last expelled ? The fact was, I have no doubt, that 
the language was the ancient Coptic, which was Hebrew or Chaldee. I do not speak of the forms 
of the letters used, because these were changed by caprice every day ; nor, indeed, of the written 
language 5 for it must have been a Masonic secret. I cannot doubt that 1000 years before the 
captivity, the Chaldee, the Hebrew, the Syriac, and the Coptic, were all the same languages. 

The case of the five dialects of the Celtic, namely, the Scotch, the Manks, the Irish, the Welsh, 
and the Cornish, is exactly similar to that of the Egyptians named above. The natives of these 
places do not now generally understand one another, but yet no one can doubt that they did all 
understand one another a thousand or twelve hundred years ago, and that they are merely dialects 
of the same Celtic language. 

In the epithet cheree^ borne by many of the kings, we have clearly the or ^ 

=600; T orX=300 <r=:200 p=: 100=600. In the later Ptolemies the Crestologia is shewn in 
their names—Soter, Philadelphus, &c. X^rjg was but an epithet, mitts, benignus, applied to the 
divine incarnation — to the person inspired by the Holy Ghost, and possessing the crown by divine 
right. 

8. T beg that my reader would now reconsider the circumstances, that we have found a repetition 
of the same mythos of Moses, &c,, &c., in several countries; secondly, that the voyages of 
salvation or processions about the country, or Deisuls, as they were called in Britain, are found 
in most countries ; and, thirdly, that it appears probable, from the practice of the Roman Church 
in scenically representing all the acts of the Saviour in the course of every year, that these pro- 


See Vol I. p, 364. 


* Art. PhU S. 73. 
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cessions or relations of the Mosaic history in the different countries, were originally nothing more 
than the scenical representation of the first mythos, which probably arose originally in Ayoudia, 
and in process of time come to be believed by the people who performed them. This scenical 
representation arose before the knowledge of letters, and was invented in order to keep the 
scheme from being lost; and I think it not at all unlikely, that the whole vulgar niythos of an 
incarnated person was a parable, invented by the philosophers for the purpose of keeping their 
refined and beautiful doctrines, and their cycles and astronomy, from being lost. I can imagine 
nothing so likely to answer this intended end, before letters were invented. 

It seems probable that there was the same multiplication of the inythos in Egypt in the different 
districts, which we have found in Greece and other countries ; and, that the reiteration of the 
different Moseses, Josephs, Chereses, in dynasties, was nothing but the repetition of the different 
incarnated Saviours for the same sseculum in different parts of the country. They have often 
been thought to have been contemporaneous sovereigns, by different authors. This exactly suits 
my theory. We know they had the voyages of salvation the same as in Greece. When Egypt 
was divided into small states, each would have its Saviour, its voyage of Salvation, or Dei-sul, 
or holy procession, its Olympus, Meru, &c., and its mythos of an immaculate conception, cru- 
cifixion, resurrection, &c., &c. ; but when it became united under one bead, it would have, as we 
read, one for the whole country, which annually made a procession the whole length of the Nile. 

I now request my reader, before we proceed to any other subject, to reflect well upon what 
we have found in the Abbfe's work. Let him think upon the two cities of Thebes, or the ark 
from which pigeons were sent out, and from which all animals and men descended, &c. Let 
him remember Hercules three days in the Dag, and Jonas three days in the Fish. Let him 
remember Samson’s likeness to Hercules. Let him remember Iphigenia and Jephthah’s daughter, 
&c,, &c., &c., and then let him account, if he can, for these things, in any other way than that 
which I have pointed out. 


CHAPTER IV. 

LORD KINGSBOROUGK ON MEXICO,— MALCOLME.— MEXICAN MYTHOS THE SAME AS THAT OF THE OLD 
WORLD.— HUMBOLDT AND SFINETO. — CHRONOLOGY AND CYCLIC PERIODS. — TOWERS OF MEXICO AND 
BABEL, — JEWISH LANGUAGE AND MEXICAN RITES. — CROSS AND CRUCIFIXES. — IMMACULATE CONCEP- 
TION. FEMALE PRINCIPLE. — HUMBOLDT. — BOCHICA, PERUVIAN RITES, &C. — THE ASS AND HORSE. 
RACES OF MEN. — CHINA. TIBET. SPANISH POIilCY. — LAWS OF THE MEXICANS. — EASTER ISLAND. — 
LAST AVATAR EXPECTED.— TOD ON TIBET. ISLAND SUNK. JEWISH MYTHOS.— GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


1. I MUST now draw my reader’s attention to perhaps the most curious of all the subjects hitherto 
discussed, and that is, the history of Mexico and Peru. It might be supposed that these, of all 
nations, were the least likely to afford any useful information respecting the system or mythos 
which I have been unveiling ; but they are, in fact, rich in interesting circumstances, that have 
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hitherto been totally inexplicable, but which are easily explained on the hypothesis, that there 
was, in very early times, an universal empire governed by a learned priesthood. 

Many months after the Anacalypsis had been in the press, Lord Kiugsborough’s magnificent 
work on Mexico made its appearance. This will account for the manner in which I have spoken 
of Mexican hieroglyphics in the first volume. My reader will readily believe me when I say it 
was with great pleasure I discovered in every part of that work circumstances which can only be 
accounted for on the theory laid down by me, and which therefore confirm it in a very remarkable 
manner. His Lordship’s diflSculties are very striking : the language of the Jews, their mythos, 
laws, customs, are every where apparent. This his Lordship accounts for by supposing that in 
ancient times colonies of Jews went to America from Alexandria. But this by no means accounts 
for the difficulty, because the Trinity, the Crucifixion, and other doctrines of Christianity, are in- 
termixed with every part of the Jewish rites, which must be accounted for ; therefore, to remove 
this new difficulty, he is obliged to suppose that Christian missionaries, in the early times of the 
gospel, found their way to America, Now admitting this to have taken place, its insufficiency to 
account for the various incomprehensible circumstances, if not already, will very shortly be clearly 
proved. The South Americans had not the knowledge of letters when the Spaniards arrived among 
them, nor did they know the use of iron. These facts are of themselves almost enough to prove, 
and really do prove, when combined with other circumstances, that the Jewish customs and doc- 
trines could not have been carried to them from Alexandria, as above suggested, or by modern 
Christians, who would have instantly set them to digging their mountains 5 ^ but, on the conti’ary, 
these facts prove that the colonization must have taken place previously to the discovery of iron 
by the natives of the old world, long before Alexandria was built 5 ^ and this agrees very well with 
their ignorance of the use of an alphabet. The two facts exhibit the mythos in existence at a 
period extremely remote indeed. For, the identity of rites, such as circumcision, &c., found in 
India, Syria, Egypt, and South America, puts the great antiquity and identity of the mythoses out 
of all doubt. 

2 . David Malcolme, in his book called Antiquities of Britain, (which is so ingeniously contrived 
that it cannot be referred to by chapter, number, page, or in any other way,) gives the following 
passage as an extract from Salmon’s Modern History:^ ‘‘St. Austin, speaking of the notion some 
“ entertained of another continent, he says, ‘ It is not agreeable to reason or good sense to affirm, 

“ that men may pass over so great an ocean as the Atlantic from this continent to a new-found 
“ world, or that there are inhabitants there, all men being descended from the first man Adam,” Now 
this shews that, from the time of Christ to the fourth century, when this African bishop lived, but 
then resided at Rome, there had been no colonization. It was impossible to have taken place 
without his knowledge, and this absolutely proves the truth of the existence of the ;^/?^sr-ian 
mythos before the time of Christ. 

The jealousy of the Pope and the court of Spain, in keeping all strangers away from South 
America, even to the extreme length, for many years, of excluding their own bishops and secular 
clergy, and permitting no priests but Dominicans and Franciscans to go thither, is accounted for. 
The clear and unquestionable doctrines of Judaism and Christianity, which must have existed 
before the time of Chx’ist, evidently overthrew all their vulgar exoterio doctrines, whatever they 


' Mexico is one of the few places where native iron is found, (see Vallancey’a Coll. Hib. Vol. VI. p. 422,) and it 
lies in masses on the sides of their mountains in the greatest abundance. 

* According to the Arundelian maibles, iron was not found out till 188 years before the war of Troy. Ibid, 

3 Vol. 28th, but the first concerning America, Introd, Part 4th and 5th, 
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might do with the esoteric or those in the conclave. Lord Kingsborough says, ^ “ But one solu- 
« tion offers itself from all the difficulties and mysteries which seem to be inseparable from the 
« study of the ancient monuments, paintings, and mythology, of the Mexicans; and that is, the 
« presence of the Jews in the new world.” Had his Lordship said the Judaic mythos, he would 
have been right; for nothing can be more clear than that it is all substantially there, and most in- 
timately mixed, actually amalgamated, he might have added, with the Christian. 

3. The similarity between the Jews, Christians, and South Americans, is sufficiently striking; 
but there is yet something to me still more so, which is, that several of the doctrines which 1 have 
advocated in this work, unknown to the vulgar Jews and Christians of this day, are to be found in 
Mexico. Their Triune God, their Creator, is called by the names Yao and Horn. Lord Kings- 
borough says,® “ Hom-eyoca, which signifies the place in which exists the Creator of the uni- 
“ verse, or the First Cause, to whom they gave the name of Hom-eteuli, which means the God of 

“ three-fold dignity, or three Gods, the same as 01-om-ris ; and by another name, 

“ Hom-eican, that is to say, the place of the Holy Trinity, who, according to the opinion of many 
“ of their old men, begot, by their word, Cipatenax., and a woman called X-omio.” 

In the Hom-eyo-ca, wJien joined with the other circumstmces, I cannot but recognize the Om 
and Ai— ay om-ia, ylace of Om. And again, in Hom-ei-can the Aom-iao-ania, the place or 
country of the Self-existent (n> ie) Horn, who is called the Trinity. And what are we to make of 
the Horn, the Father of the Word, by the Logos ? 

The Father of the American Trinity is called Om-equeturiqui, ou bien Urago-Zoriso ; le nom 
du Fils est Urus-ana, et I’Esprit se nomme Urupo.® Here the Om of North India, the Urus or 
Beeve, and the ^i-ruh, that is, the ruh, are very distinct. These have evidently not come from 
modern Christianity, but from the ancient system in the most ancient of times. Teutle is re- 
peatedly said to mean @eog or God. Sahagun says the Mexicans had a God, the same as Bac- 
chus, called Ometeuchtli. Here is clearly Bacchus by his name of Ojxa3<oj,4 who was called THS 
=608, which was the name of Jesus Christ, called the desire of all ncUians — the Om-nu-al of 
Isaiah. Here, in the Teut, we have not only the 6sag of the Greeks, but we have the Teut-ates 
of the British Druids, and the Thoth of Egypt, and the Buddha of India under his name Tat. 
But it is expressly said, in several other places, that the God was called Yao. How can any one 
doubt that here are the remains of an ancient system > How can any one believe that the Jews 
would carry all these recondite matters to Mexico, even if they did go at any time, and that they 
would amalgamate them all together as we have them here ? 

The Mexican history gives a long account of their arrival in Mexico, from a distant country, far 
to the West. The stations where the colony rested, from time to time, during its long migration, 
which took many years, are particularly described, and it is said that ruins of the towns which 
they occupied are to be seen in several places along the coast. I think it is evident that this mi- 
gration from the West is merely a mythos ; the circumstances are such as to render it totally in- 
credible. In principle it is the same as that of the Jews, but accommodated to the drcumstances 
of the new world. 

It really seems impossible to read Lord Kingsborough’s notes, in pp. 241 et seq., and not to 
see, that the mythos of a chosen people, and a God conducting them after long migrations to a 
promised land, (attributed by the Spanish monks to the contrivance of the Devil,) was common to 
Jews, Chi'istians, and Mexicans. I think it seems clear, from p. 186, that Mexico or Mesi-co was 
the Hebrew ri'B'D msih; then it would be the country of the Messiah: or it might equally be the 

# 


’ P. 82. » Pp. 153, 156. I58i “ Ibid. p. 410. 


« Ibid. Vol. VI, p. 197. 
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country of the leader, whom we call Moses, of the people whom we have found in Western Syria, 
in South India, and Cashmere. His Lordship shews, that the word Mesitli or Mexico is ^^pre- 
cisely the same as the Hebrew word msih or mse or anointed,’’ and that one of these 
Gods should sit on the right hand of the other, p. 82. In the next page he says, the full ac- 
complishment of the prophecy of a saviour in the person of Quecalcoatle has been acknowledged 
by the Jews in America.” He says, p. 100, ^^The temptation of Quecalcoatle, the fast of forty 
days ordained by the Mexican ritual, the cup with which he was presented to drink, the reed 
which was his sign, the morning star, which he is designated, the teepatly or stone which w^as laid 
on his altar, and called teotecpatl^ or divine stone, which was likewise an object of adoration ; all 
these circumstances, connected with many others relating to Quecalcoatle, which are here 
omitted, are very curious and mysterious !” But why are they omitted by his Lordship ? The 
pious monks accounted for all these things by the agency of the Devil, and burned ail the hiero- 
glyphic books containing them, whenever it was in their power. 

This migration of the Mexicans from the West,^ is evidently exactly similar to the Exodus of the 
Israelites from Egypt. The going out with great noise and clamour is a part of the mythos. 
Nimrod has shewn that it is to be found among the Greeks in their Bacchic festivals, and also 
among the Romans: see his second volume, article Populi Fugia.^ The meaning of the mythos 
I cannot even suspect, and the nonsense of Nimrod about Babel and the horrors of Gyneecocracy 
give no assistance. But the fact of the similarity of the histories proves that it really is a part of 
the mythos, that is, that a Regifugia and Populifugia is a part of the mythos.^ 

On the religion of the Hindoos the Cambridge Key says, ^ The pristine religion of the Hindus 
was, I think, that of the most pure and ancient Catholic faiths and the religion of the enlightened 
few still continues such. They have worshiped a saviour, as the Redeemer of the world, for more 
that 4800 years. The religion of their forefathers they brought with them from the old world and 
established it in the new one. They believe implicitly in a Redeemer, whom they consider as the 
spirit that moved on the waters at the creation, the God that existed before all worlds.” We 
shall find this the Mexican faith. 

The God who led the Mexicans in their migration, was called Yao-teotle^ God of Armies— Ym 
being said to mean army or victory- — the very meaning given to it by the Jews; and, Sanscrit 
scholars tell me, also by the Indians.® Teo is said to be 0so or Deo, and tie a mere termination ; 
but, as I have stated in Vol. I, p. 221, the TTL is T=:300, T=:300, L=50; and TT is, in fact, the 
Tat or Buddha of India. Teotle is the same as tlt^ and means 650, which, as emblem of the 
Trinitarian God, came to mean three. I believe also that this has a connexion, in some way, with 
the tld^ probably originally tU or tulad^ the male organ of generation. I believe 

that from this comes our word Lad. Teotl is the Supreme and Invisible Being.** The Tat is the 
name of the Tartars, who are as often called Tatars, and I am persuaded that the famous Titans 
were properly Tat-aus. Many reasons for these matteis will be added hereafter. 

Gen. Vallaiicey says, the earliest Irish history begins with Kartuelta,^ which is the same as the 
Indo-Scythian Cear-tiutli, that is, Kaesar or Caesar, grandson of Noah, on the banks of the Cas- 


1 Vide Lord Kingbborough, Vol VI. p. 237. ® P 370. 

3 I much fear I shall greatly offend the \ery learned person who calls himself Nimrod, of v^hose honour and sincerity 
I have no doubt ; but I am quite certain, if he would consult a friend or two, he would find that he gives way to super- 
stition in a manner verv unwoUhy of so fine a scholar and so learned a man. His work is called Nimrod, in four 
volumes, 8vo , and is sold by Priestley, London. 

< Vol. IL p. 72. ^ P. 244. ® Miss Williams’ Humboldt, p. 83. 


7 ColLHib. Vol. VI.p.21. 
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plan, 300 years after the flood. Here I suspect that we have the Caesar of Indo-Scythia, or of the 
Caspian, joined to the Mexican Tiutli or Teotli.^ 

4, In p. 216, Mr, Humboldt treats of a nation called Xochimileks. This must be Xaea-melech, 
or, I should rather say, (considering all the other circumstances which we have seen relating to 
the Rajahpoutans and Royal Shepherds,) Royal Saxms^ for I much suspect they were all the 
same people. The Marquess Spineto, in his Lectures,^ has quoted a person called Carli as 
having deeply studied the origin of nations and languages, and who, he says, has asserted that the 
Egyptians peopled America. He particularly notices a word as being held sacred among the 
Egyptians and in the Pacific ocean, — it is Tabou. But this is nothing but Bou-ta read anagram- 
matically, or, in fact, in the old Hebrew fashion. The High Priest of the North American Indians 
was called Sachem. I think we have here both the Saga and the Akme,® and also the Sciakam, 
which we have before noticed in Tibet. The dignity of sacrificer was supreme and hereditary, 
like a feudal title. His title was Papa, his dress scarlet, with fringes as a border.^ This exactly 
answers to the Sagart and Rex Sacrificulus of the ancients. The fringes of the Mexicans were 
fixed to the four quarters of their garments, as a sacred ordinance, precisely like those of the 
Jews and it is only fair to suppose, as they were similar in one respect they should be so in 
another, and have been descriptive of the number 600. 

5. Boturini says, No Pagan nation refers primitive events to fixed dates like the Indians,*^ 
meaning the Americans. They recount to us the history of the creation of the world, of the 
** deluge, of the confusion of tongues at the time of the tower of Babel, of the other epochs and 

ages of the world, of their ancestors’ long travels in Asia, with the years precisely distinguished 
by their corresponding characters. They record, in the year of Seven Rabbits, the great eclipse 
which happened at the crucifixion of Christ our Lord 5 and the first Indians who were converted 
to Christianity, w*ho, at that time, were perfectly well acquainted with their own chronology, 
and applied themselves with the utmost diligence to ours, have transmitted to us the informa- 
tion, that from the creation of the world to the happy nativity of Christ, five thousand, one 
“ hundred and ninety-nine years had elapsed, which is the opinion or computation of the 

« Lxx:’^ 

One of their periods is 4008 years B, C.,’’ another 4801.® Their fourth age, the editor says, 
according to the Mexican symbols, lasted 5206 years, and the early Christian converts made it 
' out 6199 years. ^ This was evidently the computation of 5200 years of Eusebius. The period of 
4801 is the sum of the eight ages of the correct Neros, 8 x600=4800. The Mexicans are said to 
be great astrologers. 

The Mexicans believed that the millenium would commence at the end of some cycle of 52 
years — 4x13=52; and they concluded each of these periods with deep lamentations and terrors, 
and hailed with corresponding joy the moment when the new cycle had commenced, which shewed 
that they had a new 52 years’ lease. This was exactly the case with the lamentations for the 
death of Osiris, Adonis, &c., and his resurrection from the tomb. The new cycle having com- 
menced, the danger had past. At first, I doubt not, this was only every 600 years ; afterward, 
with the increasing uncertainty of the ends of those periods, and also with the increase of super- 
stition, the festivals of Osiris, &c., came, for the sake of security, to be celebrated every year. 

Lord Kingsboroiigh says, 10 “ Christians might have feared the return of every period of fifty- 


* See Basnage, for a kingdom of the Jews in the East called Cosar, Caesar, B. vii. ch. L, and B. riii. 

* Pp. 199, 200. ^ Pownal on Ant. p. 190. * Lord Kingsborough’s Mex Vol. VI. p. 69. 

» Ib. p. 77. « Ib. p. 176. 7 ib. p. 174, 8 ib. p. 175. 9 Ib. p 176. '0 Ib. p. 5, note, 
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two years as being nearly the anniversary of the age which Christ had attained when he was cru- 
“ cified, and of the great eclipse which sacred history records, and which (since profane history is 
silent respecting it) it is very remarkable how the Mexicans should have become acquainted with/’ 
The first pair were called Huehue.' Quecalcoatle disappeared at the end of fifty-two years, at 
the great festival in Cholula.® Here is the Aphanasia. 

Mr. Humboldt gives nearly the same account. He says, At the end of the fifty-two years 
they had a grand festival, when all lights were extinguished, and after crucifying a man, they 
kindled a fire by the friction of the wood of the Ivy on his breast, from which they were all re- 
“ lighted. It was their belief that the world would be destroyed at the end of one of these 
“ cycles, and as soon as this fire was kindled and the critical moment past, which assured them 
that a new cycle was to run, they indulged in the greatest joy.” He shews that they new- 
cleaned and furnished all their houses and temples, precisely as was done by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and, he might have added, as is also done by the Romish church at every jubilee. ^ He 
shews that the Mexicans had convents of Monks precisely like the Tibetians and the Romish 
church. After this, Humboldt states, that M. La Place, from a careful examination, had come to 
the conclusion, that the Mexicans knew the length of the l^'opical Year more correctly than 
Hipparchus, and almost as correctly as Almamonj^ and he shews, from various astronomical 
circumstances, that they must have had a close connexion with Eastern Asia and its cycles. 

Humboldt says, This predilection for periodical series, and the existence of a cycle of sixty 
years, appear to reveal the Tartarian origin of the nations of the new continent.”® He then 
states, that the cycle of sixty years was divided into four parts. These small cycles represented 
the four seasons of the great year. Each of them contained 185 moons, which corresponded 
with fifteen Chinese and Tibetian years, and consequently with the real indictions observed in the 
time of Constantine,”® Here we see the identity accounted for of the chronological periods 
stated above by Lord Kingsborough, with those of the old world, as corrected by the two Caesars 
with the assistance of the Chaldaeans of the East. On this I shall have something very curious in 
a future book. 

Mr. Niebuhr says, What we call Roman numerals are Etruscan, and frequently seen on their 
monuments. But these signs are of the hieroglyphic kind, and belong to an earlier mode of 
symbolical writing, in use before the introduction of alphabetical characters. They resemble 
the Aztekan in this, that they represent objects individually. They were of native origin, at the 
time when the West, with all its primitive peculiarities, was utterly unknown to the East,® 
at the same period when the Turdetani framed their written characters and literature.”® 

Here also a phenomenon presents itself, which fills us moderns with astonishment, viz. an ex- 
ceedingly accurate measurement of time, and even in the cyclical year, quite^ quite in the spirit 
in which the early Mexican legislators conducted the chronology ; portions of time measured off 
from periods of very long duration, determined with astronomical precision, and without regard 
to the lunar changes. Besides these, the Etruscans had a civil lunar year, which the cyclical 
only served to correct ..But there is something remarkable, and not to be lightly disre- 


^ Lord Kingsborougli’s Mex. Vol. VL p. 198. ** Ib p. 199. 

3 Humboldt Res Cone Mexico, Ed Miss Williams, VoL I. pp. 226, 380, 382, 384. Ibid p. 392. 

- Ib. VolILp. 128. ® Ib. p, 133. 

’ How extraordinary that this author should stop here and not make the least attempt to ascertain what this symbo- 
lical writing was ! It will be my object, in a future book, to supply the deficiency ; but I beg my reader to recollect 
the admission of this learned man. 

® What a mistake ! 


9 Strabo, III. Cap. ii. p. 371, Ed. Sylb. 
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“ garded, in the affinity between the wisdom of the ancient West and the science, at one time 
perhaps more widely diffused over that hemisphere, and of which the Mexicans still preserved the 
hereditary^ though probably useless possession^ at the time when their country was destroyed. 
This deserves more attentive consideration, since the discovery of an analogy between the 
Basque and American languages, by a celebrated scholar. Professor Vater/’^ In these observa- 
tions we surely have a very extraordinary confirmation of my theory. If the Romans calculated by 
a period or saeculum of 120 years, they would come to the same conclusions as if they took the 60 
or 600, and in this we see why the Mexican and Roman periods agreed in the time of Constantine 
and Eusebius. They would not have agreed before the time when the solstice was corrected by 
Sosigenes the CHALOiEAN. They would have varied more than 500 years. This we shall refer to 
in a future book, when it wdll be understood, and something exceedingly striking wiW be 
unfolded. 

Humboldt says, the Mexicans hold that, before the flood, which took place 4800 years after 
the creation^ of the world, the earth was inhabited by giants. One of them after the flood, called 
Xelhua or the architect, built an immense pyramidal tower which was to reach to heaven— but 
the Gods offended destroyed it with lightning. Here is a complete jumble of the ancient mytho- 
logy : the 4800 are the eight cycles before Christ. The architect is the Megalistor or the name 
of God made into the giant, and is X-al-hua, the self-existent X. The tower is the exact model 
of the tower of Babel, as given in our old histories. After its destruction it was dedicated to 
Quetzalcoatl, the God of the Air. This is Saca, or Indra, whom we found crucified in Nepaul. 
(See Vol. I. p. 230.) ^ The Mexicans chaunted the word Hululaez, tohich belonged to no Mexican 
dialect, to the honour of their Gods.^ This is evidently the Allelujah of the Greeks and Hebrews, 
and the Ullaloo of the Irish.® 

6. It is said that after the deluge sacrificing commenced. The person who answers to Noah 
entered an Ark with six others, and that soon after the deluge his descendants built the tower of 
Tulan Cholula, partly to see what was going on in heaven, and partly for fear of another deluge, 
but it was destroyed by thunder and lightning. The story of sending birds out of the ark, the 
confusion and dispersion of tribes, is the same in general character with that of the Bible. His 
Lordship says, In attempting to explain how the Indians could have become acquainted with 
“ events of such remote antiquity, coeval with the foundation of the earliest monarchies, it would 
be absurd to suppose that their annals and native traditions extended backwards to a period 
unknown to Egyptian, Persian, Greek, or Sanscrit history.^^® Absurd as it may be to suppose 
this, their hieroglyphic annals evidently do thus extend backwards. 

His Lordship says, ^ “ The difficulty of comprehending the plan of the tower of Belus, given 
by Herodotus, vanishes on inspecting the plans of the Mexican temples. The turrets in the 
great temple, described in p, 380, were 360 in number.’’ Up to the temple Cholula were 
cmito y veinte g7'adas. The brick base of the tower of Chululan, which remains, and was built 


> Niebuhr, Hist. Rome, Vol. I p, 02, Etl, Walter. 

I think when my reader has seen a few of the following pages he will be convinced that there must here be a 
mistake of the translator, and that the words after the creation of the world ought to be before the Chrutkn ara. Tlie 
space. 4800 is about the time of the eight cycles fiom the entrance of the Sun into Taurus, and when (as I shall shew 
in a future book) a flood probably took place. 

® Williams, Vol. I, p. 96 * Ibid 

* I have no doubt that the Ullaloo of the Irish, with which they wahe their dead iriends, was originally an invocation 
to the Deity to be merciful to their souls. 

® Vol VI. p. 117. 
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in order to escape another flood if it should come, is eighteen hundred feet in circumference. It 
is said to have been destroyed by a stone from heaven.^ It is pyramidal. Humbolt says it is 
hollow.^ I have little doubt that the word Choi has been XL=650 — a monogram, which it may 
be remembered is found in the oldest catacombs at Rome. 

Teocalli is the name of the temple of Cholula; this is said to be the house of Teocalli. This 
is evidently teo or God Cali. House of God is precisely the Hebrew style. 

The word Cholula is thought by Lord Kingsborough to be a corruption of the word Jerii-salem. 
He thinks the same of a place called Churulaj^ but I suspect that they were identical. At 
Cholula is the very large temple, with the very celebrated pyramid, which is said to be a very 
close imitation of the temple of Belus or tower of Babel. A room in one of the pyramids of 
Cholula had its ceiling formed like the temple at Komilmar, of over-hanging stones. ® 

In Volume XXI. ® of the Classical Journal will be found some interesting remarks of Mr. 
Faber's on the close similarity between the pyramid on the mountain Cholula of the Mexicans, and 
the tower of Belus. That one is a copy of the other, or that they are both taken from some 
common mythos, cannot possibly be doubted. This being premised, I would ask my reader 
whether he can doubt a moment, that the well-known deity Omorca oi the Chaldaeans^ is the 
Hom-eyo-ca of the Mexicans ? Thus we have not only the mythos of the Greeks in Bacchus, 
of Christianity, of Judaism, of Tartary, and of North and South India in Mexico, but we have 
the very oldest mythos of Babylon. How came this mythos of Babylon in Mexico ? Did it go 
by China ? I think my reader, when he considers all these circumstances, must see that my 
theory of one universal empire and mythos will explain all the difficulties, and that it alone can 
explain them. 

Mr. Humboldt, after shewing that the tower at Cholula was in every respect a close imitation of 
that described by Diodorus and Herodotus at Babylon, both in its form and in the astronomical 
uses to which it was applied, states, as if it was not doubted, but a settled fact, that it was built 
after the time of Mohamed.® At this time the tower of Belus had for many centuries been in 
ruins, and its country a perfect desert. This at once shews that no dependence can be placed in 
Mr, Humboldt’s speculation on this subject,— for surely no one will credit the recent date of this 
work, supposing even that it were built by emigrants from Egypt or from Chinese Tartary. In 
that age, after the time of Mohamed, what should induce either Jews or Christians to expend an 
immense sum in money or labour to build a tower of Babel, in Mexico or any where else ? After 
the description of the Mexican pyramidal towers, Mr. Humboldt goes on to state, that there 
are similar pyramidal towers in Virginia and Canada, containing galleries lined with stone. He 
states the temple of Xochicalco accurately to face the four cardinal points, to be built of stone 
beautifully wrought, but without cement — each stone in form of a parallelepiped . 

The Mexicans’ large temple, placed on a conical hill, called Xochicalco, meant, as they say, 
house of flowers. This is Xaca and Calx, Calyx, which meant Rose. The hill was excavated 
into large caves, wonderful to behold, when it is considered (as it is there observed), that the 
Mexicans had no iron. An observation is made by M. Dupaix, that the Mexicans are now quite 
ignorant of the meaning of their proper names. In p. /Ij It appears that the temple at Mexico 


’ Vol. VI. p. 196, * Ib. p. \J4, This Tower is in Plate XVJ. 

* P. 34. ^ Vide Class. Journal, Vol. XXL p. 10. 

® Pp. 10, 11. 7 Named in Class. Jour. Vol. XX. p 186. 

® Ib. 102. 10 Ib, p. 110. 

‘1 Lord Kingsborough^s Mex. Ant, p. 430. 


See ib. p. 192. 

^ Williams’s Humboldt, p. 91, 
« Ib. p 100. 
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is, in substance and fact, called the temple of Cihnathe, C being pronounced like S, and thus 
making the temple of Sm or Sion, which will be explained in the book on letters. Lord Kings- 
borough calls it Sinai or Sina. 

I feel little doubt that one of the first names of God, in the first written language, for reasons 
which I shall give when I explain the Origin of Letters, in all nations, languages, and times, 
would be n di, divus, with its variety of forms : the next, perhaps, would be descriptive of 360. 
This might be described in various ways, as TLI — T:=300 L=50 1=1 0=360. The meaning of 
these three numbers would be the glorious orb we daily behold, the Sun and God. For reasons 
w^hich I shall assign, I suppose Di was the first and the prevailing name of God during many 
generations. Afterw^ard, when astronomy so much improved that the knowledge of the Neros of 
650 was acquired, the name TTL=650 was adopted as his name, and we have it in Mexico, (where 
figures were known, but not syllabic letters,) in the name of the Deity Teotk, The periods shew 
how far, at the time in which they branched off from Asia, the knowledge of the system had 
extended. Their period from the creation to Christ, of 5200 years, embraces the eight ages of 
their cycle : their TTL, Teotee=650 X 8=5200, corresponding with the period of Eusebius. In 
India, the name 360 fell into disuse and was lost, and was probably superseded by the words 
Titlu=666, TTL=650+IU or i U= 16=666, and, at last, by the number now used, TT=600, I 
know not how I could have invented any thing more in accordance with my theory than that this 
Mexican God should have this peculiar, appropriate name, had I set my wits to work for the 
purpose of invention. “ Teotl signifies, in the Mexican language, both the Sun and an Age 5 and 
“ the image of the sun, surrounded with rays, was the symbol of the latter.” ^ 

Mr. Fred. Schlegel has observed,* that the word atl or atel is found in the languages of the 
East of Europe ; that it means water, and that its symbol has found its way into the Greek 
alphabet in the letter Mem, in the undulating shape by which water is meant — m ; that it is also 
in the Phoenician and most western nations. It is in the Estoteland of Greenland, which is, I 
suspect, di-ania-estotel 5 and I also suspect that it is the symbol of the centre letter and of water, 
because it is the symbol of fluid of any kind. I think this leads to the meaning of our word 
Land, L’-ania-di — the holy country. 

7 Almost all persons who have written respecting the Mexicans, have observed the similarity 
of their language to that of the Hebrews. This and many other strange things the monks admit 
most unwillingly, and attribute to the devil. Las Casas said that the language of Saint Domingo 
was ‘^corrupt Hebrew.”^ The Caribbees have the word Neketali, meaning dead; in Hebrew 
qtl: Hilaali, he is dead; in Hebrew hit: Kaniche, a cane ; (sugary) in Hebrew rT3p qne : 
jEneka, a collar ; in Hebrew pjy 

Las Casas wrote an account of the Mexicans, in which (we are told) he states his belief that 
they are descended from the Jews.^ This account, by his desire, was never published. But why 
should he object to its being known that the Mexicans descended from the Jews ? The reason is 
very evident : it was because he saw it was ridiculous, and he did not believe it himself. This 
book is in the Academy of History at Madrid. It was examined a few years ago by the Govern- 
ment, but it was not thought proper to publish it. ® 

Lord Kingsborough gives the following passage: ^‘Las Casas’ persuasion that the Indians were 
descended from the Jews is elsewhere mentioned : but as the words, ^Loquela tua manifestum 


I Mex. Ant. Vol. VI. p. 157. 
» Mex. Ant Vol. VI. p. 283. 
* Mex. Ant Vol. VI. p 7. 


* Notes on Miss Williams’s Humboldt, Vol. 11. p. 222, 
^ Anc Univ.Hist Vol, XX. p. 161. 
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te facit, were discovered, with some other reasons tending towards the same conclusion, by 
Torquemada, in some private papers containing the will of Las Casas, at the same time that 
great weight must be attached to so solemnly recorded an opinion, it cannot be said that that 
learned prelate was guilty of any indiscretion in promulgating it : but the contrary is proved, by 
the proviso which he made respecting the publication of his history, — 'that it should not be 
printed till fifty years after his death, and then only if it appeared good to the superior of his 
order, and for the benefit of religion 3 but that in the intermediate time no layman or young 
ecclesiastic was to be permitted to read it. The work has never been published : and Don 
“ Martin Fernandez de Navarrete says, that vrhen it w^as referred some years ago to the Academy 
“ of History at Madrid, to take their decision respecting its publication, they did not think it 
convenient,’^ 1 now learn that permission has been given to Lord Kingsborough to copy it. 
The secreting practice is found to answer no longer. The old proverb applies, “ Omne ignotum 
‘‘ pro inagnifico est.’’ I shall be surprised if any thing important be found in it, as much as I 
should have been to have heard, that the French found many diamonds at Loretto when they got 
there, or secret learning in the Vatican Library when they got to Rome. 

David Malcolme, in his Essay on Ant. of Brit., says, “ Take it in the sense of Wytfleet, thus, 
p. m. 12, which in substance amounts to this, &c., when the Spaniards were in the magna 
insula Indice Hayti : When the bell rung for evening prayers, the Spaniards, according to 
custom, bowed their knees, and signed themselves with the cross. The Indians did imitate 
“ them with great reverence, falling down on their knees, and joining their hands together, (rather, 
as I think, for imitation than for any other reason,) though there are several who think, that 
the Indians had the cross in veneration long before the arrival of Columbus. Gomara, Book iii. 
Chap, xxxii. tells, That St, Andrew’s Cross, which is the same with that of Burgundy, was in 
very great veneration among the Cumans, and that they fortified themselves with the cross 
against the incursions of evil spirits, and were in use to pul them upon new-born infants 3 which 
thing very justly deserves admiration. Neither can it be conceived how such a rite should 
prevail among savages, unless they have learned this adoration of the cross from mariners or 
“ strangers, who, being carried thither by the violence of tempests, have died or been buried there, 
‘‘ uhich without all doubt would have also happened to that Andalusian pilot who died in the 
“ house of Columbus, unless he had been very skilful in sea affairs, and so had observed his 
course, when he was hurried away 'with the force of the storms : it is very credible that many 
of those who are generally reckoned to have been foundered at sea, did really meet with accidents 
of this kind. But the Accusamilmses bring another reason of adoring the cross, and which 
seems nearer truth, to wit. That they had received by tradition from their forefathers, that 
formerly a man more glorious than the sun had passed through these countries and suffered on 
a cross,^’ Here we have the mythos clear enough in Hispaniola. 

The Rev. Dr. Hyde, speaking of the priests of Peru, takes occasion to say, Nam populi 
simplicitas et sacerdotum astutia omni sevo omnique regione semper notabilis.” * No wonder 
the University of Oxford refused to print any more of his manuscripts. He was speaking of a 
virgin of Peru, who was pregnant by the sun. The Reverend Doctors of Oxford did right not 
to publish his works while he lived, and to destroy his manuscripts when he died.® He ought to 
have been burnt himself — Omnique regione^ indeed ! ! ! 

Acosta says, that the Americans adored the sea, under the name Mammacocha. I believe this 
was the Marine Venus Mamma cochab^^ 


Cap. IV. p 12^3 


’ Vide Toland^s Nazarenus, Chap, iv., and Bibliog. Brit. 
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The Mexicans baptized their children^ and the water which they used they called the water of 
regeneration. ^ 

The Mexican king danced before the God, and was consecrated and anointed by the high priest 
with holy unction. On one day of the year all the fires were put out, and lighted again from one 
sacred fire in the temple ; ^ — the practice of the Druids, Lord Kingsborough ® shews, that the 
Messiah of the Jews is foretold to have an ugly or a marred countenance, and that the Mexican 
Quecalcoatle is said to have had the same. At the end of October they had a festival exactly 
answering to our All Saints and All Souls."^ They call it the festival of advocates^ because each 
human being had an advocate to plead for him. Thus we have this festival throughout modern 
Europe, in Tibet, and in the ancient festival of the Druids’ Saman in Ireland, and in Mexico. 
There is the story of the rebellious angels and the war in heaven. ® This is not from our Pen- 
tateuch. 

9. The Peruvians had a festival called the festival of Capaereyme^ in the first month of their 
yeai', called Rayme. ® Acosta supposes this was contrived hy the Devil in imitation of the Passover. 
It may be observed, that all the acts of worship are directed avowedly to the Sun. The 
Mexicans sacrificed human victims, which Lord Kingsborough’' has shewn was practised by the 
Jews, who were, according to his Lordship’s account, horrible cannibals. 

Georgius shews that the God Xaca was constantly called Cio; — this was the Xiuh^tecutli or 
God of Fire, or God of Years, or the Everlasting One, of the Mexicans.® Volney*^ says, the 
Teleuteans are a Tartar nation. 

Buddha was Hermes, and Hermes was Mercury, and Mercury was the God of Merchants, and 
Buddha was Xaca, and Saca and the Mexican God of Merchants was Yaca-tecutli. 

In the history of the Aztecks of Mexico, we find much respecting one Coxcox saved on a raft, 
in a great flood. Now when I consider that the Mexicans are so closely connected with North 
India, and that their accounts are all preserved by a mixture of hieroglyphics and unwritten 
tradition, I cannot help suspecting that this Coxcox ought to be Sasax or Saxas. 

Nagualism is a doctrine known in America, (Naga is t2;r75 nks^ softened or corrupted, and the 
Hag of England,) where the serpent is called Culebra ; this is Colubra ; and the followers of it 
are called Chi vim ; these are the Evites, or Hivites, or Ophites. Eve is hvia or KVn 

The Mexicans had a forty-days’ fast in memory of one of their sacred persons who was tempted 
forty days on a mountain. He drinks through a reed. He is called the Morning Star, &c,, &c. 
This must be the same person noticed before (p. 24) to have had a reed for an emblem. As 
Lord Kingsborough says, These are things which are very curious and mysterious.” 

The inhabitants of Florida chaunt the word Hosanna in their religious service, and their priests 
were named Jouanas. 

Sina is the ancient name of China. I suspect Sina, and Sian or Siam, are the same word. The 
God of Hayti was called Jocanna, the c is evidently instead of the aspirate in Johanna. 

One of the temples has the name of Qihnateocalli — that is, I suppose, temple of Cali, the God 
of Sina or Sian. 

Lord Kingsborough says, ^^the Mexicans honour the cross. ^^They knew them (the Chiribians, 


* McxAnt, Vol VI. p. 114. " Ib. p. 144. 

^ Ib. p.401. ® Ib, p.305, 

® Rains, Notes, p. 198, and Asiat. Res. Vol. III. p. 358. 
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“ or Chiribichenses, which name differs from that of Chibirias, the mother of Bacab,) honour the 
cross.’^ 

The Incas had a cross of very fine marble, or beautiful jasper, highly polished, of one piece, 
three-fourths of an ell in length, and three fingers in width and thickness. It was kept in a 
sacred chamber of a palace, and held in great veneration. The Spaniards enriched this cross 
with gold and jewels, and placed it in the cathedral of Cusco. ^ Mexican temples are in the form 
of a cross, and face the four cardinal points. 

Quecalcoatle is represented in the paintings of the Codex Borgianus nailed to the cross.® 
Sometimes even the two thieves are there crucified with him. ^ 

In Vol. II. plate 7^, the God is crucified in the Heavens, in a circle of nineteen figures, the 
number of the Metonic cycle. A serpent is depriving him of the organs of generation. In the 
Codex Borgianus, (pp. 4, 72, 73, 75^) the Mexican God is represented crucified and nailed to 
the cross, and in another place hanging to it, with a cross in his hands. And in one instance, 
where the figure is not merely outlined, the cross is red, the clothes are coloured, and the face 
and hands quite black. If this was the Christianity of the German Nestorius, how came he to 
teach that the crucified Saviour was black ? The name of the God who was crucified was Queca- 
al-coatle. I suspect this was Saca, or Xaca, or Kaca— the Coatle (or God).'* The mother of 
Quecalcoatle is called Sochi-quetzal ^ may this be mother of Xaca ? ® Sochi, or Suchi-quecal is 
both male and female, ® 

In pp. 7 I 5 73, of the Codex Borgianus, the burial, descent into hell, and the resurrection, are 
represented. ^ 

In one of the plates the God is crucified on a mountain. I suspect that this is Prometheus. 

10. The Immaculate Conception is described. ® This is also described in Torquemada's Indian 
Monarchy. The Mexican word Dios meant God, and he was called ineffable, ^ 

The Immaculate Conception is described in the Codex Vaticanus. The Virgin Chimalman, 
also called Sochiquetzal or Suchiquecal, was the mother of Quecalcoatle. Sochiquetzal means 
the lifting up of Roses. 

Eve is called Ysnextli, and it is said she sinned by plucking roses. But in another place these 
roses are called Fmta del Arbor. The Mexicans called the Father Yzona, the Son Bacab, and 
the Holy Ghost Echvah. This, they say, they received from their ancestors. The Lakchmi 
of India is called Chri. (Lakchmi is L'Achm; Chri is These are the same as the 

Mexican Centeotl, i. e. Cen^i^oX\ 5 and Centeotl, is Can or Cun-teotl, — the Cunti, the name of 
the female generative principle in India. 

The Mexican Eve is called Suchiquecal. A messenger from heaven announced to her that she 
should bear a son, who should bruise the serpent’s head. He presents her with a rose. This 
was the commencement of an Age, which was called the Age of Roses. In India this is called 
the Age of the Lotus^ the water rose. Upon this it may be observed, that if this had been a 


’ Vega, Book ii. Chap. iii. « Mex. Ant. Vol. VI. p, 166. ® Ibid. * Ib. p. 173. 

" Ib. p. 175 . ® Ib. p. 176 . ’ Ib. VI. p. 166. « Ib. p. 65. 

9 Ib. p. 68. Ib. pp. 175 , 176. 

” This is really our Sukey, and the Gieek It comes from the language of the Tartars, Tatars, the Sacae or 

Saxons, the language of Tanga-tanga or Tangut. 

Mex. Ant. Vol. VI. p. 120. p. 105 ^ i 4 Humboldt, Ed, Miss Williams, Vol. L p 221. 
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Papist forgery, the woman and not the seed of the woman would have bruised the head. It may 
also be observed, that if this had come from the Western part of the old world, since the time 
of Constantine, it would certainly have had the woman and not the seed of the woman. All 
this history the Monkish writer is perfectly certain is the invention of the Devil. ^ Torque- 
mada’s Indian History was mutilated at Madrid before it was published,® Suchiquecal is called 
the Queen of Heaven. She conceived a son, without connexion with man, who is the God of Air. 
This is the immaculate conception, and the God Indra, whom we found crucified and raised from 
the dead in Nepaul. The Mohamedans have a tradition that Christ was conceived by the smelling 
of a rose. ^ The temples of Quetzalcoatle were round. He was the inventor of temples in this 
form. 

In the thirty-sixth chapter of Marco Paulo, an account is given of the sacrifice, in the province 
of Tanguth, a little North of Nepaul, of a Ram of a year old, which is said to be offered as a 
ransom for the Child. The same is practised among the Chinese. ^ Torquemeda says, ^ Two 
things are very remarkable : the first is, that the parents of the children should have sold them, 
and given them voluntarily for sacrifice : the second, that the sale itself should have taken place 
on the second day of this month, (February,) at the very time that we, who are Christians, 
celebrate the festival of the presentation of the Virgin without spot, in the temple of Jerusalem, 
holding in her arms her most blessed child, the Son of God, whose life was sold for the sin of 
the fiist woman who existed in the world, carrying him to present and make an offering of him, 
manifesting, as it were to God, the sacrifice which was afterwards to be accomplished on the 
“ tree of the cross.’* ® 

11 . Mr. Humboldt has written much respecting the Americans. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance that it should never have occurred to him, that the ignorance in the South Americans of 
the use of letters and iron, were decisive circumstantial proofs of their very great antiquity, and 
their very early separation from the stock of the old world 5 but this great antiquity he considers 
proved from a variety of other circumstances. He says, It cannot be doubted, that the greater 
** part of the nations of America belong to a race of men, who, isolated ever since the infancy of 
the world from the rest of mankind, exhibit in the nature and diversity of language, in their 
‘‘ features and the conformation of their skull, incontestable proofs of an early and complete sepa- 
ration.” Except in the article language he is quite right. 

Malcolme shews that Tautah in the American language means Father ; in Irish, Dad ; Welsh, 
Tad or Taduys 5 Armoric, Tat ; Cornish, Tad and Tas ^ Scotch, Dad ; St. Kelda, Tat 5 and in 
Guatimala, Tat 5 in Old Italy, Tata 5 in Egypt, Dade 5 in Greek, Tetta 5 in Old English, Daddy. ® 
The American Taut-ah is the Indian Tat. 

After shewing at great length that the Mexicans must have had their mythology from Asia, 
East of the Indus, Mr. Humboldt ® observes, that he finds among them neither the Linga nor any 
of those figures with several heads and hands which characterize the paintings and figures of the 
Hindoos. But he distinctly admits that he finds the doctrine of repeated regenerations in cycles. 


* Ant. of Mex. Vol. VI, p. 177- * lb. p. 179. 
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Now this again seems to confirm my hypothesis, that they migrated from the old world so early 
as to be before these corruptions, early as the Linga was. And it has induced me to review the 
early history of Buddhism, and to make me suspect that, in its early works, the Linga is not to 
be found, and that it only came into use when the division between the followers of the Linga and 
loni began to arise, which caused the horrible civil and religious wars, noticed in my former 
volume, pp. 332, &c. 

12. The founder of the Peruvian nation was called Bochica^ the son and emblem of the Sun. 
He was high priest of Soga-Mozo (here we have the Saga).* His wife was called Chia^ ( Chia 
is nothing but Eva corrupted,) Isis, or the Moon : he was described with three heads. Here, 
I think, are the Buddha and Trimurti of India. His priests were called Xeques and Zaques. ® 
(These are Xacas, or Sagas, or priests of Wisdom.) Humboldt says, The form of Government 

given by Bochica to the inhabitants of Bogota is very remarkable, from its analogy with those 
of Japan and Thibet. The Incas of Peru united in their person the temporal and spiritual 

powers. The children of the sun were both priests and kings The Pontiffs or Lamas, 

" the successors of Bochica, were considered as heirs of his virtue and sanctity. The people 
flocked in crowds to offer presents to the high priests, visiting those places which were conse- 
crated by the miracles of Bochica/^ ^ In a very particular and pointed manner this Bochica 
is said to be white or albus. This reminds me that the Sibyl pronounces the white sow of Alba 
to be hlack. Alba means white : was Bochica Alb or LBn:L=:50, B=:2=:52 ? He had a peculiar 
cycle of 13 years, and another of four thirteens or 52. This looks as if there was some reference 
to our astrological instrument, called playing cards, which certainly came from North India. This 
does not seem so wonderful when we consider that we have just found their cycles the same as the 
indictions of Constantine. What is the Romish Alb ? 

The Peruvians believed in one Supreme Being, the Creator of Heaven and Earth, called Vira- 
chocha and Pachacamack,^ who had revealed to them his religion. ® The Mexicans called their 
great God Yao ineffable ; ® and represented him by an Eye in a Triangle. The cross was every 
where adored. ^ The Mexicans expected a Messiah. » Their history of the flood is almost a 
close copy of that of Moses, ^ Their baptism*® in the presence of witnesses is almost the 
same as that of the Jews and Persians, and in the same manner they named their children and 
offered them in the temple. They had the custom of sacrificing the first-born, the same as the 
Jews, till it was done away by Abraham or Moses. They had also the right of circumcision. 
(Refer to Vol. 1. Book X. Chap. VI. Sect. 13, p. 724.) ** Their temples were in the form of a 
cross, and faced the four cardinal points.*® Their language has many Greek and Hebrew words 
in it.*® They practised auricular confession.*^ They have a sacred and select word like the 
Indian Om, which is never spoken i but what it is, I do not find mentioned. 

13. The union of the Jewish and the Christian mythos in one system, instead of their division 
into two systems, at once proves that they cannot havo been brought to Mexico at different and 
distant periods. Had this been the case, there would have been two religious, as in all other 
cases, in opposition to one another. It is a wonderful circumstance, that the Jews coming from 
the city of Egypt built by Alexander, should have forgot to bring with them the knowledge of 
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letters and iron 5 and still more wonderful^ that the Christian monks coming in a later day should 
have had equally bad memories. All that was necessary was, for those Jews to have told these 
skilful smelters of metals, that by melting the lumps of their native iron in a wood fire they would 
get iron and steel. 

The identity of the Mexican and Chinese or North Indian mythoses being unquestionable, 
attempts have been made, in several periodical publications, to account for their similarity by 
supposing, that the Mexicans were colonies fleeing from the arms of Mohamedan or Tartarian 
conquerors. But the writers do not tell us how the Jewish and Christian doctrines came to be found 
in America, mixed most intimately together, and also with the idolatry of North India and Greece. 
Other writers contend, that these colonists were Mongol or Tartar conquerors, who, not contented 
with the conquest of China, conquered America also. But this leaves all the great difficulties 
I have stated above unremoved. It is a most wonderful thing that these Tartarian heroes did not 
take with them the knowledge of iron or letters : and that they, being Mohamedan s, should convey 
the Christian religion to the Mexicans instead of that of Mohamed ! 

It is also wonderful that they should take with them the knowledge of the Horae and the Ass, 
though they did not take these animals themselves — pictures of them being seen every where 
mixed with their other hieroglyphics 5 and, what is still more, as the reader will instantly see, 
mixed most intimately with the Judaean mythos, — a hero mounted on an ass or a horse, sometimes 
carrying a sword^ sometimes a cross» It is impossible, on viewing them, not to recollect the 
procession of Jesus Christ on the ass, into Jerusalem. The mythoses are evidently identical, 
but their variations shew that they are not copies. Though they have plenty of pictures of the 
horse, the animal, be it observed, noticed in the Revelation, they have no knowledge of the 
elephant or camel. But these were not in the Revelation 5 were no part of the mythos. They 
have no sheep, but they have an animal like it, which they call Llama or Lamb. ^ 

No part of the Mexican hieroglyphics is more striking than the exhibition of the horse or ass^^ 
(for some are doubtful,) animals totally unknown in a state of nature to the Americans. I refer 
to the plates’ figures. Faria y Sousa, the Jesuit, says, that when the Portuguese arrived in the 
Azores they found the statue, cut on the side of a mountain, of a man on horseback wearing a 
cloak, his left hand on the horse’s main, his right pointing to the West, with an inscription on the 
lower rock but not understood. ^ 

It is necessary to observe here, that tribes, both of Negroes and bearded men, were found in 
South America.^ 

The Codex Vaticanus, Volume II., is marked 3738. The plates in it are numbered to 146, but 
the explanation goes only to plate 92, in either English or Spanish. The explanation purports to 
be in Volume VI. p. 155, of Lord Kingsborough’s work. My reader has only to look to the 
figures, of the crucifixes which I have given. Fig. 12—14 ; and to reflect for one moment upon the 
admitted anxiety of the Spaniards and the Popes to keep the knowledge of these things from the 
European world, to see why the explanation of the Codex Vaticanus ends with plate 92. The 
remainder has, no doubt, been suppressed to avoid the necessity of giving an explanation of the 
crucifixes. 

VVe every where meet with the Mexican divine names ending in tie, as Teotle, that is, Deo or 
God tie. It has been observed by Lord Kingsborough, as well as hy almost all the Spanish au-^ 
thors^ that the Mexican language is so full of Hebrew words as to be almost Hebrew. We have 
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seen the God every where crucified and suspended from the Cross. We have found the sacred 
animal the Llania^ or sheep. We have found the mythos of the crucified Saviour* We have 
found every thing at last to centre in the Sun. The word tie is confessed not to be understood 
by the Mexicans, nor by the Spaniards, who call it, for that reason, merely a termination. All 
these matters considered, I think it may be the same as the word tie or the Hebrew 

name of the sign of the Zodiac, j^gnus or ^ries,^ In Hebrew it means, when spelt with the tau, 
n^n tie, hanged or susj^ended. See Fig. 14. I believe it meant crucified by hanging on a cross. 
It was originally Buddha, as noticed before in Sect. 3, p. 24. For the same reason that the word 
meaning 650 was applied to him, it was in succession applied to the God of wisdom, to the Lamb — 
his second emblem, and to the crucified God Cristna. 

14. All the Mosaic history is to be found in China according to Mons. Paravey, in which 
he only repeats what was before pointed out by Bergeron, De Guines, &c. The Chinese 
historians relate that one of their ancient despots endeavoured to destroy their old records, 
but that a copy of their history, called the Choii-king, escaped. That book treats of the 
terrestrial paradise, its rivers, waters of immortality, its admirable trees, fall of the angels and 
of man, and tlie appearance at that moment of mercy ; also of the sabbath, confusion of tongues, 
the manna in the Wilderness, the Trinity; and of the Holy One in the West, who was in- 
comprehensible and one with the Tien. It states that the world cannot know the Tien except 
by the Holy One, who only can offer a sacrifice acceptable to the Chang-ti. ® The nations are 
waiting for him like plants for a refreshing shower. The Tien is the Holy One invisible, and the 
Holy One is the Tien made visible and teaching men. All this was taught by Confucius five 
hundred and fifty years before Christ. Ancient inscriplions state the Jews to have come into 
China about the time of Confucius. This is probably the arrival of a colony or doctrine of a new 
incarnation going to them from the Western Ayoudia. The secret doctrine of the renewed incar- 
nations seems, by being misunderstood, to have operated with them precisely as it did with their 
Indian andTibetian neighbours, for they are of the Tibetian or Buddhist faith, into which all these 
doctrines dovetail perfectly. These facts and many more are detailed from different authors by 
the learned Nimrod, Vol. III. p. 510. All these things good people, like Nimrod, suppose were 
taught to the Tartars and Chinese by the lost tribes of Samaria. Those tribes are most useful 
people ; they account for every difficulty. In the East, in the West, in the North, in the South, 
they are always ready at hand. Here is all the Jewish and the Christian mythos amalgamated 
precisely as it is in Mexico, in Tibet, North India, and South India, all carrying with it proofs of 
its almost universal prevalence or dissemination. But notwithstanding that we find remnants of 
this mythos every where, the actual character of which cannot be doubted, yet in the respective 
countries where they are found, the system is obsolete ; they are remnants of an almost forgotten 
system. They every where carry traits of the system of regeneration or of the cycles recorded in 
the old Druidical circles or Cyclopiean monuments, found along with them, the origin of which is 
acknowledged to be totally unknown. There cannot be any doubt that they have all flowed from 
the same fountain ; have the same origin ; and the only question will be, whether they flowed 
from the kingdom of the West, which Herodotus could not find, and Alexander thought it not 
worth his while to notice, or from the kingdom of Ayoudia of India, with its capital probably, as 
appears from its ruins, once the largest in the world — a city larger than London, the capital of an 
empire more extensive than Europe. (See Vol. 1. p. 438.) 

There is scarcely a page of Lord Kingsborough’s work which docs not exhibit proofs of the 
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anxiety of the Spanish government to suppress the information which I have just now detailed, 
and which does not also shew that it comes to us through the medium of the moat unwilling of 
witnesses. ^ Every contrivance which was possible was resorted to in order to prevent its arrival 
in Europe ; and this accounts for the extraordinary and systematic opposition to the admission of 
strangers into New Spain. All people likely to be intelligent, such as physicians, persons sus- 
pected of heresy, &c., were prohibited from going thither. The reason assigned by the Spanish 
government was,® that they were prevented going that they might not create disputes and prevent 
conversions. The author of the notes to Lord Kingsborough*s book*'* says, that he believes that 
the Jews colonized America, and held it for one thousand years, and that they introduced (as it 
must have been along with their own) the Christian rites into the religion of the Mexicans, who 
had never heard of Christianity^ to shew their hatred of ChristianiUj^ and to turn it into ridicule ^ 
and, that it was for this reason that they established the Christian doctrines along with those of 
the Jews, — such as the resurrection, ascension, &c. The passage is so extraordinary, that I think 
the writer must have meant it for a joke. 

The close connexion between the Ameiicans and the old world was long ago seen, notwith- 
standing all the exertions of the Spaniards to keep mankind in the dark, and fruitless endeavours 
were made by Grotius and others to find a cause for it. An account of them may be seen in Bas- 
nage.^ It is there observed, that one of the districts has a German name — Estoteland; that the 
name of a young sheep is Lam ; that one of their Gods is called Theut, and one of their kings 
Theuch, evidently the same name; that their great Creative Principle is called Pachacama; (Pi- 
akm-cama, that is, Pi-Acham, the wisdom of divine Love;) that they baptize their children in the 
form of the cross, and have a notion of the Trinity ; that they adorn their idols with the cross and 
mitre 5 that they have a kind of Eiichaiist ; that virgins, consecrated to the God, make efiSgies of 
paste and honey, which they consecrate with much ceremony, and afterward distribute to the 
people, who believe they eat the body of their God. The people of North America were thought 
by Penn to have an unaccountable likeness to the Jews, and the Massagetoe were thought to be 
found in Massachusetts. 

Tibet is called Tangutia. This is evidently ia tangut, the country of Tangut. The close simi- 
larity of the Trinitarian and other doctrines of the Tibetians to those of the Romish Christians we 
have seen. It is surely a very extraordinary thing to find the Peruvian triune God called Tanga* 
Tanga — evidently the same as the God of Tibet, both in name and character,® 

15. In Vol. VI. p. 703 the Mexican courts are shewn to have had exactly the same number of judges 
as those of the Jews 5 that their sacred numbers were exactly the same ; and that both nations kept 
fasts for exactly the same number of days. Lord Kingsborough says, “ the common law of every 

state in Europe has been confessedly modelled after the Mosaic law.’'® This is a very impor- 
tant observation, and I think its truth will not be disputed; but I think there is no other way of 
accounting for it than to go to my primeval nation. The common law in most states is evidently 
older than Christianity. We are told that Si. Augustin brought Christianity into this island in 
the year 696 ; but was there no Christianity in the time of Constantine or before ? Lord Kings- 
borongh says, the affinity between the Mexican and the Hebrew laws is greater than between 

the latter and those of any nation with which we are acquainted.”^ They circumcised with a 
stone knife, the use of which was expressly ordered.® It is remarkable that the circumcision of 
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the Jews should have been performed with a knife made of stone, which is emphatically noticed in 
the Bible.* 

16. Easter Island is situated in N. L. 27“ 5' W. L. 109“ 46' : it may be considered to be a part 
of America. The most remarkable curiosity in this island is a number of colossal statues. On 
the East side of the island were seen the ruins of three platforms of stone-work, on each of 
which had stood four of these large statues j but they were all fallen down from two of them, and 
one from the third ; they were broken or defaced by the fall. One was fifteen feet long and six 
feet broad over the shoulders : each statue had on its head a large cylindric stone of a red colour, 
wrought perfectly round. Others measured nearly twenty-seven feet, and upwards of eight feet 
over the shoulders : and a still larger one was seen standing, the shade of which was sufficient to 
shelter all the party of Captain Cook, who reports this, from the sun. The workmanship is rude, 
but not bad, nor are the features of the face ill formed : the ears are long, according to the dis- 
tortion practised in that island, and the bodies have hardly any thing of a human figure about 
them. How these islanders, wholly unacquainted with any mechanical power, could raise such 
stupendous figures, and afterwards place the large cylindric stones upon their heads, is truly 
wonderful ! It is observed that the most probable conjecture is, that the stone is factitious. The 
island is about ten or twelve leagues in circumference, * and must be in the Gulf of California. 
But see Cook and Forster’s Voyage, March, 1774. The Encyclopaedia Londinensis says, the 
names of the two statues left standing are Dago and Taurico. Here we have Dagon and Taurus* 
Surely nothing can be more curious than these statues. Who placed them here j and when were 
they set up } 

17 . Every one must remember the accounts of the perfect horror with which the unhappy 
Mexicans viewed the first horses, which the Spaniards took over to their country. This I will 
now account for. It appears from Lord Kingsborough’s book, Stc., that they had all the mythos 
which has been so fully explained, of the old world,— the immaculate conception, the crucifixion, 
the resurrection after three days, the expectation of the return of their crucified Saviour, &c., &c. 
Every Indian inquirer knows that the last Avatar was always expected by the people of Java to 
come mounted on a white horse. Now, in several of the Mexican hieroglyphic pictures, though 
their owners knew nothing of the horse, an animal, which might be either a horse or an ass, is 
painted. In these same pictures, the other parts of the mythos, the crucifixion, &c., are described. 
From this it is evident, that although they were not able to convey the horse over the sea, yet 
they could convey every part of the mythos 5 the result of this was, that when the Spaniards 
arrived in fiying machines, or machines propelled by the winds, — on the wings of the wind, — 
across the boundless ocean, or from heaven,— their commander mounted on the unknown animal, 
described in their ancient pictures to be that on which the promised God was to come ; ® and, 
carrying in his band thunder and lightning, with which he destroyed his enemies at miles distant 
from him, be was believed to be the last Avatar. Lord Kingsborough gives a very interesting 
account of the effect which this superstition or belief had upon their conduct — ^taking away from 
most of them, from devotion, all wish to resist their God, mounted on his horse and surrounded 
by thunder and lightning— and from others, through fear, all power : thus giving to their cruel 
enemies an easy victory. I cannot conceive it possible to devise any thing more conclusive of 
the truth of my whole system than this. All this accounts for numbers of circumstances relating 


' See Exod, iv 25 ; Josh v- 3 ; and Ant. of Mex. Vol. VI. p. 187. * Encyclopsedia Brit, art, Easter Island 

’ The effect which the death of the first horse had on the Mexicans has been thought very extraordinary and unac- 
countable. It is now easily explained . by the destruction of the immortal, celestial animal they were in part unde- 
ceived. 
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to the conduct of Montezuma and his people, which have hitherto been utterly unintelligible. 
And I think it seems evident^ that if the miscreants from Spain had really understood their own 
case, they would have had nothing to do but to have quietly taken possession of the whole empire 
as its last Avatar and newly- arrived God. 

Well, indeed, might Peter Martyr, Las Casas, and Torquemada, be puzzled with the horse, the 
actual horse of the Revelation, in a country where the people had not the knowledge of the animal, 
or indeed of any animal of the old world. Instead of accepting the possession of the empire 
peaceably offered to them, by a most absurd and extraordinary mistake, the Spaniards determined 
to terrify the people by ill usage, the account of which is given in the Antiquities of Mexico.^ 

18. Col. Tod^ states the mountains above Tibet, the highest ridge of Asia, to be called Andes — 
these must have been in the countries of Tungusians. It is impossible on reading this not to 
recollect the Andes and the Tanga-Tanga of Peru ; and it is equally impossible to attribute this 
paranomasia and the other circumstances already described to accident. To account for this I 
look into ancient histories, and I adopt the first rational and philosophical cause which is recorded, 
and without difficulty I find it in the communication formed by the island of Atlantis of Plato ; 
for the subsequent submerging of such an island or continent is neither improbable nor irrational, 
—but, when the attendant circumstances are considered, a dry historical fact, carrying probability 
on the face of it. It is no more improbable than the effects we see produced by volcanoes every 
day. It is neither impossible nor improbable that when the Atlantis sunk, something of the same 
kind should have happened in the Northern Pacific Ocean. 

The legend of the sinking of a very large island is now well known in China and Japan, and in 
both places an annual festival is kept to celebrate the escape of an excellent prince called Pdruun*^ 

I cannot help suspecting an identity of mythos or an identity of fact. I apprehend, if the whole 
or a great part of the Polynesian Islands constituted the highest grounds of a large continent 
which sunk, the effect would be, when the sinking took place, to raise up the waters so as to 
drown all the inhabitants, and after a short time to subside, and leave the points of the mountjdns 
dry as islands. After all, a great difficulty must be allowed to exist, in all speculations on this 
subject, arising from the fact, that there are none of the animals of one continent found in the 
other. See Vol. I. pp. 293, 294, for M. Cuvier’s opinion on this part of the subject. 

The Mexicans, in their histories, as already stated, say they arrived in their present country 
from the West. They always persist most strenuously that it was from the West they came 5 and 
they describe towns on the coast where they remained, for many years, in their progress to their 
present situation, the ruins of which, they assert, are yet to be seen. They say they came across 
the sea from another country. Now, was this Atlantis or not ? It is very desirable that the 
remains of the towns should be sought for. 

Lord Kingsborough has gone to an enormous length in proving that the Mexican rites, cere- 
monies, &c., &c., were almost precisely the same as those of the Jews, and that they must conse- 
quently have been brought by the Jews to Mexico. But one most important observation offers 
itself on this : We possess what we believe to be the knowledge of all the Jewish rites, history, 
&c., &c., in Syria ; but this is not the way all these things are known by the Americans. All the 
things said to have taken place in Western Syria, both with Jews and Christians, are said to have 
been acted in America, and the case, in a great measure, is the same in India and China. There 
is the same standing still of the sun, the same populifugia, the same deluge and persons saved in 
a ship, the same immaculate conception, the same crucifixion and resurrection i; but they were all 
in the American country, not in Syria. Now, it is very improbable that if the Jews of Western 


* Vol. VL p. 343. * Annals and Antiq. of Rajast’han, Vol. I. p. 44. 
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Judaea or of Moses had gone in a body from their old country, they would ever wish or permit their 
history to be located in the new one, towers of Babel to be built, waters to be passed, or places 
to be shewn where the sun stood still. Nothing can account for all this except that, in all 
countries, including among them Western Judaea, it was the figurative description of the renewed 
Avatars. 

It seems to me that the niythos which I have shewn to have universally prevailed, accounts in 
a satisfactory manner, with one exception, for all the difficulties. Parts of it we have seen every 
where; a small part of it in one place, and a small part in another, but all, including the Jewish, 
the same mythos. The discovery of the same system in America, as that in South India, in 
North India, in Tibet, in Western Syria, &c., proves that at some extremely remote sera the same 
mythos must have prevailed; and the variations which we find, whilst at the same time the general 
character is preserved, are what we may naturally expect would arise as time advanced. What 
we have now are the debris of the system. 

19. We must recollect that the neglect to teach the Mexicans the arts of writing and making 
iron, cannot be attributed merely to a few stray mariners and fishermen blown across the ocean. 
The knowledge of the Americans, if earned to them at all in later times, must have been carried 
by regular colonies from Greece, who taught them the rites and name of Bacchus ; of colonies 
from Syria, who taught them all the minute parts of the Judaean mythos; of colonies from 
Tartary and China, who taught them the knowledge of the mythoses of those countries ; of colo- 
nies from Europe, who taught them modern but not Papist Christianity. ^ Is there a human 
being so credulous as to believe that all these colonies or parties of migrators, following one 
another time after time, should have omitted to convey the knowledge of iron and letters ? I am 
sure no person will be found to believe this : then what are we to believe, but that one great and 
learned race held all these doctrines, as taught by me, in a period of the world when the inter- 
course between the old and new worlds was easy compared with what it is at at this time ? 

The one exception alluded to above is the difficulty of accounting for means by which the 
system reached America, To meet this, may we not have recourse to the formerly-named island 
of Atlantis, of the submersion of which we are informed by Plato, and which, I suppose, almost 
connected the two worlds ? It was probably so near both, that, in the frail boats of those days, 
colonies could pass, but in which the large animals could not be conveyed. Of course this submer- 
sion must have taken place, and cut off the communication between the two worlds before the 
knowledge of letters and the use of iron. 

It cannot be believed that if ever the Mexicans had been told of the existence and use of iron, 
excellent refiners and smelieit's of metals as they were^ that they would not instantly have obtained 
it from their mountains, where it is found in its native state. I shall be asked, How they could 
pass in any great numbers, without the means of conveying the Horse, the Cow, the Sheep ? 
For, if the two worlds were nearly connected by an intermediate island or islands, the passage of 
the animals would have taken place. I admit the force of the argument in its fullest extent ; as I 
do the difficulty of accounting for the extraordinary fact, that there were none of the animals of 
the old world in America. Hovvever, at last, an intimate connexion between the two worlds must 
be admitted to have existed^ and to have existed before the knowledge of iron or letters, in the 
countries the Mexicans came from. 

Some peisons have tliought that the Americans were colonies who passed by tho-Norlh, where 
the continents join, or nearly join ; and, to the question, why they had not the horse ? — it may be 
replied, that if the natives of Tartary or China emigrated by the North, in the neighbourhood of 


The seed bruising the head, not the woman. 
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the Arctic circle, as it must have been by that route, there is reason to believe that the horse could 
not have been conveyed through this cold climate, perhaps could not have lived there. It is said that 
the North-east of Tartary is too cold for this animal; and that there are none there. If we admit 
this, then we may suppose that the migration took place from China, where the Hebrew language 
was spoken, and where the Hebrew and Christian system flourished, as it has before been shewn 
to have done in a very early period. ^ And if the emigrants went from China, we may thus account 
for their going without taking with them the knowledge of syllabic writing. If we suppose a body 
of Japanese or Chinese, amounting only to a few thousands on their arrival in Mexico, after jour- 
neying for forty or fifty years, we may readily suppose that they would increase to two or three 
hundred millions in five or six hundred years, in that fine soil and climate. But suppose we ac- 
count for their ignorance of letters, and the want of horses, cows, &c., in this manner ; this will 
not account for the ignorance of iron, and at the same time for the knowledge of the mythoses of 
all the nations which I have just now enumerated ; and, satisfactorily to account for this, I am con- 
vinced we must ultimately go to my hypothesis, which naturally and easily explains the diffi- 
culties. 

Lord Kingsborough^s work is unquestionably the most magnificent ever undertaken by an indi- 
vidual. It is, indeed, an honour to his order and to his country. The bringing together into one 
view, by means of Lithographic copies, the different manuscripts, from different and distant coun- 
tries, will prove, indeed has already proved, of the greatest importance to science, and must greatly 
aid the philosopher in his inquiries. 


» Sect. 14, p. 36. 
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BOOK II. 

CHAPTER I. 

CHRISTIAN RELIGION NOT NEW.— THE CARMELITES PYTHAGOREANS. — PONTIFEX MAXIMUS. — SEVEN SA- 
CRAMENTS. EUCHARIST. — BAPTISM.— CHRISTENING.— CONFIRMATION. — BAPTISM OF BELLS.— ORDINA- 

TION . — MARRIAGE. —EXTREME UN CTI ON. — PURGATORY . — AURI CULAR CON FESSION. 

1. I SHALL now proceed to complete the proof of the truth of the doctrine of Ammonius Saccas, 
by shewing that every part of the Vulgar Christian religion is the same as that of the vulgar 
religion of the Gentiles ; that there is nothing new in the Ronidii Catholic religion j that^ in short, 
it is Reformed or Protestant Gentilism. 

The reader has now seen that several of the most important doctrinal parts of corrupt modern 
Christianity are nothing more than scraps of the Heathen mythologies of various kinds taught by 
diflterent nations, long previous to the Christian sera. He has seen the immaculate conception, 
the incarnation, the trinity, with its various hypostases, and the crucifixion and resurrection, on 
all of which I have yet much, which is very important, to produce. I think it expedient 

to shew where a great number of the forms and ceremonies of minor importance came from. It 
is more than probable that every part has been copied from some former religion ; that no part of 
what has been really the system of the Christian priests was invented originally for their use. 
To tradition it is indebted for every doctrine and rite which it possesses, though to fraudulent and 
dishonest practices it is chiefly indebted for their establishment. This will be said to be a severe 
and unjust sentence against the priests; but I am supported in my charge against them of 
systematic falsity and fraud, by some of our first divines — Burnet, Mosheim, &c. In the very 
early ages they not only practised it, but they reduced it to system ; (I allude to Origen’s (Eco- 
nomia ;) they avowed it ; and they justified it, by declaring it to be meritorious if in a good 
cause. I repeat, it was justified by the highest divines in the church — openly practised — I believe 
was never disavowed by any Pope, Council, or authorized body ; and, as I have proved in this 
work, is continued by Archbishops to this day, who just practise as much fraud, as the improved 
state of the human mind will tolerate. 

I must say of Christian priests and their histories what Nimrod ^ has said on another class of 
persons : It is difficult to estimate facts delivered under circumstances which deprive the testi- 
mony of all moral value ; where falsehood is not an accident but a property of the speaker’s 
character, and is not the error of a moment or the crime of an individual, but an organic 
system.^’ The system of fraud is yet continued in the Protestant Church of England : for one 
instance of which, I produce what is called the Apostles’ Creed, which purports to be the compo- 
sition of the Apostles, (as the Nicene Creed purports to be the composition of the Council of Nice, 
and the Athanasian Creed, the composition of St. Athanasius,) when it is well known to every 
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Bishop on the Bench, that however true it may be, it was not composed or written till long after 
the death of all the Apostles : by whom, or when, or where, it was written no one knows ; but the 
people are deluded into a belief, that it is not the work of a council or individual, like those of 
Nice or St, Athanasius, but of the collective body of the elect companions of Jesus Christ. 

Now if we reflect upon the contents of the last book, and consider that all the esoteric doctrines 
of the Orientals and of the tribe of loudi or Jews, and of Plato and the Heathens generally, were 
at the bottom the same ; we shall not be surprised at finding the Lama of Rome adopting such of 
the forms and ceremonies of his Heathen predecessors as he thought consistent with its restora- 
tion to whB.t was, in his opinion, its primeval purity— what he considered its corruptions being 
left out. 

The Rev. Robert Taylor, in his Diegesis, has undertaken to shew that what Protestants have 
maintained to be the corruptions of Christianity were the origination of it : and that the early 
Christians were nothing but Egyptian Essenes or Monks, and that the Gospel histories were 
extracts or compilations from the secret writings of these persons. To support this assertion, he 
has given a translation of the sixteenth chapter of the second book of Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical 
History, in which the early Christians are most clearly proved to have been the Monks called 
Essenes. That the Gospel histories are not originals, has been admitted by all divines I believe, 
who have, or who wish to have, any character for learning. Reasoning after the manner of the 
German divines — Semler, Lessing, Niemeyer, Halfeld, Eichhorn, Michaelis, &c., — the learned 
Bishop Marsh has put this out of all doubt. In his Notes on Michaelis, he has discussed it at 
great length. Whether the Gospel histories were copied from the Essenean Scriptures may yet 
admit of doubt, but certainly Mr. Taylor has shewn that all the ecclesiastical polity of the Chris- 
tian is a close copy from that of the Esseneans, or I should say, Carmelites, according to the 
account in Eusebius, when honestly translated. Their parishes, churches, bishops, priests, 
deacons, festivals, are all identically the same. They had Apostolic founders; the manners which 
distinguished the immediate apostles of Chiust ; Scriptures divinely inspired ; the same allego- 
rical mode of interpreting them, which has since obtained among Christians, and the same order 
of performing public worship. They had missionary stations or colonies of their community 
established in Rome, Corinth, Galatia, Ephesus, Philippi, Colosse, and Thessalonica, precisely 
such, and in the same circumstances, as were those to whom St. Paul addressed his letters in 
those places. Long before Mr- Taylor wrote, I had written my opinion that the Essenes were not 
Christians, but that the Christians of the Pope were Essenes. ^ All the fine moral doctrines 
which are attributed to the Samaritan Nazarite, and I doubt not justly attributed to him, are to 
be found among the doctrines of these ascetics 5 but they are found unalloyed with the pernicious, 
demoralising nonsense,® which St. Paul and some of the fathers of the Romish Church obtruded 
into their religion, and into what they were pleased to call, though to miscal his religion : and a 
great part, and the worst part of which, has been retained by Protestants. If the opinion be well 
founded, that their Scriptures were the originals of the Gospel histories, then it will follow 
almost certainly, that they must have been the same as the Samaneans or Gymnosophists of 
Porphyry and Clemens Alexandrinus, and their books, which they were bound by such solemn 
oaths to keep secret, must have been the Vedas of India 5 or some Indian books containing the 
mythoses of Moses and Jesus Christ : and this opinion, the striking similarity between the 


‘ SeeVol. I. pp. 81—84. 

« May not this harsh opinion have originated in a too virid recollection of the doctnnes deduced from the writings of 
St. Paul, by both ancient and modern polemics ? Editor* 
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histories of Buddha, Cristna, and Jesus, seems strongly to support. The Gymnosophists, it may 
be remembered, we have found in great power in the isle of Meroe, in Upper Egypt, giving laws 
to the kings. ' This is the most reasonable scheme which I have been able to devise to account 
for the identity of the history of Jesus and Cristna : and this seems to be confirmed by Mr. Taylor. 

Benj. Constant says,^ En g6n^ral, on n’a pas, a ce qu’il nous parait, assez consid^re la 
ressemblance du clerg^ Chretien avec les institutions hierarchiques des peuples du Nord. Cette 
ressemblance est si frappante, m6me dans les details, que les ordres religieux en ont tir^ la 
consequence quMls descendaient des Druides. Un historien de la communaut^ des Carmes 
appelle les Druides sanctos druides^ Eliae filios, fratres nostros et praedecessores (Hist. Carmel, 
Ordin. 1. 1, 4). Si vivendi genus et observantias regulares serio discusseris, dit un autre ecrivain, 
reperies veros fuisse (Druidas) Carmelitas.’’ 

In the course of my studies I have turned my attention, in a very particular manner, to the 
Ebsenes, and it was my intention to have had a much longer chapter than I have given relating to 
them in this work, but the learned and ingenious Deist, the Rev. Robert Taylor, has superseded 
me. It is of no use merely to rewrite the substance of what he has written respecting them in his 
Diegesis, and written better than I could do it. The Romish Church, I believe, maintains that the 
Essen es and the Carmelites were the same order of men. Of the truth of this I have no doubt. 
Pythagoras is allowed to have been an Essenean, and he dwelt or was initiated into the order on 
Carmel. Pope Gregory the Great invited the Carmelites from Syria and Egypt to Rome, and 
founded two most splendid and beautiful monasteries of the barefoot and the calceated orders ; and 
at that time he abolished their old rule, and gave them a new one. With the assistance of a most 
respectable friend, an Augustinian, monk of the name of Rice, at both the times when I visited 
Rome, I applied to the librarians at the monasteries, and endeavoured to obtain a bight of their 
old rule, by which they lived before the time of Gregory, which they acknowledged that they 
possessed, but of which, after having first promised it, they would not permit me to have the 
inspection. Within the cupola of St. Peter’s is a colossal statue of the prophet Elias, under 
which is the inscription, Universus Carmelitarum Ordo Fundatori suo S. Eh® Prophet® erexit 
A. MDCCXXVII. I believe if he were not the founder he regulated the order. But its first 
regulation, I think, may be found in the sixth chapter of Numbers. ® A slight attention will satisfy 
any reader that Moses was then regulating an order brought from Egypt, not instituting a new 
one. They were called Nazarites. Jesus Christ was called a Nazante, not a Nazarene, It is 
odd enough that our learned Grecians should not see, that Na^(opaiog does not mean Nazarene, 
but Nazarite : had it meant Nazarene it would have been 'Nal^oipyjpog, He was a Nazarite of the 
city of Nazareth or of the city of the Nazarites.^ At that' place wds the monastery of Nazarites 
or Carmelites, where Pythagoras and Elias both dwelt, under Carmel the vineyard or Garden 
of God. 

2. But the Romish Christ was something more than this. He was a renewed incarnation of 
Divine Wisdom, He was the son of Maia or Maria. He was the Rose of Sharon and the Lily 
of the Valley, which bloweth in the month of his mother Maia. Thus, when the angel Gabriel 
gives the salutation to the Virgin, (see hundreds of very old pictures in Italy,) he always presents 
her with the Lotus or Lily. Mr. Parkhurst says of the lily,^ Its six-leaved flower contains 

within it seven apices or chives, i. e. six single-headed ones and one triple-headed one, in the 

midst “-emblems of the five primary planets and of the moon, and the triple- headed chive or 


^ Vol I. p. 356. 
® Verses 13—21. 
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Style ill the midst, of the sun in the centre of this system/* Here, I think, in this Lily we have 
a very pretty emblem of the trinitarian sun, the Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer, in the centre 
of his system. And where did this Lily grow ? It was in Carmel, the Garden or Vineyard of God, 
that this Nazir was found at Nazareth. But Nazir or Natzir means a flower, and that flower the 
Lotus or Lily ; and it grew in the Valley of the Garden of God. My reader may think this very 
mystical, but let him turn to the Bible and read the account of the Lilies and Pomegranates in the 
temple of Solomon, on the high-priest*s dress, and in the Canticles and works of Solomon, where 
may be found the loves of Christ and his church, as our Bibles, in the heads of their chapters, call 
them. 1 request him also to refer to what I have said in Vol, I. pp. 339, 340, respecting the 
Lotus or Lily. 

The Carmelites are in a very peculiar manner attached to the worship of the Virgin Maria, 
more particularly than any of the other monastic orders. In Egypt they dwelt, as Eusebius says, 
on the borders of the lake of Maria^ and in Upper Egypt the Gymnosophists, that is, the Indian 
philosophers, were found in the island of Meroe. This, in the old language without points, would 
be the same as Maria. It was near this place that Dr. Wilson found the temple with the history 
of the flight of Joseph and Mary in it, depicted with the greatest truth and precision^ noticed before 
in Vol, I. p. ^ 72 . Now this being considered, I think it raises a presumption that there was some 
foundation for the story of Jesus, or some other person for whom he has been substituted, fleeing 
from a tyrant who wished to kill him, and who may have been dedicated, as Samuel was by his 
parents, and who may, therefore, have become an object of jealousy to the tyrant, and of atten- 
tion to Eastern astrologers, who might know that the period was ending, as Virgil “knew it at 
Rome, and that a new protecting Genius would come to preside over the new age ; and in con- 
sequence these astrologers, kings, might come to offer him their gifts — kings of the Mithiaic order 
of the Magi, (vide Tertullian,) like our kings at arms of the order of heralds, not kings of nations. 
In the book of the office of the Carmelites, which I bought at Clarendon Street monastery and 
chapel in Dublin, Mary is called Maris Stella^ Mother of our Maker^ and the glorious Virgin of 
Mount CarmeL She has forty-three names, the exact number which I counted under her statue 
at Loretto. The Gospel of the Egyptians in the office is expressly acknowledged in the following 
words, the heading of a prayer : The falling down of the Egyptian idols at the approach of the Son 
of God, And the Sibyls are quoted. Dr. Walsh, in his lately published Travels, says, that the 
Greeks call her Dei-para and Panayia. This last word is worthy of observation 5 it is not 
unlike the Pandaea, the daughter of Cristna. 

Thus far I had written when the fact of the island of Meroe having its name from mount Meru, 
and also from the name of the Virgin, occurred to me as something singular, and I was for the first 
time induced to apply to my Hebrew Bible for the mode of spelling Mount Moriah ; and there, 
behold ! 1 find it is Maria — nHD Mrie. When formerly I discussed the meaning of the Meru of 
India, (Vol. I. pp, 355, 356,) I observed, that its meaning was not known ; but now I think we 
have found it, in the name which we found in Siam — Maria — and it is the Mount of Maria, or of 
Maia-— called also, in Western Syria as in Pegu, Zian, and, as Josephus says, converted^ into 
Jerusalem, which, he also says, was built by Melchizedek, and that it was before called Salem. 
All this probably happened after Abraham sanctified it by the Yajna sacrifice of the Lamb. 

Mr. Taylor goes so far as to suppose that our Gospel histories are the very Scriptures of the 
Therapeutae or P^ssenes much corrupted : but I think in this he must be mistaken, and that they 
are what the learned Christians of the Manichsean sect said of them, and what they have every 
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appearance of being, viz., a collection of traditions or histories, made by such men as Papias, 
Hegisippus, &c., in their travels, taken from the Essenean school, which they found among the 
devotees at the Essenean settlements above named, and to which St. Paul addressed his letters^ 
They were probably part of their Scriptures. Strangers would probably not succeed in obtaining 
the whole, but only detached parts, which had become known out of the monasteria — out of the 
crypts. And it seems almost certain from their titles — Gospel according to Matthew, &c., and 
other circumstances, that they were never originally intended to be the actual writings of the 
Apostles, but only on account of what it was believed that they had taught respecting Jesus. 
Thus they are rescued from the charge, otherwise plausibly brought against them, of being forge- 
ries. They are, in fact, what their titles call them, accounts of the doctrines which Matthew or 
Luke was supposed to have taught respecting Jesus 5 but anonymously of course. But of this I 
shall have much to say hereafter. This scheme seems to me to dovetail into all the other his- 
torical accounts. We know Pythagoras was one of the Esseiies or Therapeutae, that he got his 
learning and morality, identically that of Jesus, either in Egypt or on Mount Carmel, where he 
long resided, * or in Babylon, or still more to the East. Indeed, it seems to supply the only con- 
necting link wanting, between the East and the West. 

Certainly the fact noticed by Mr. R. Taylor, that Philo described the Essenes before Christ was 
born, and that Eusebius has shewn that those very Essenes, so described, were Christians, 
at once proves that the Christians of his sect were not the followers of the man who lived and 
preached in the time of Tiberius. I do not see how the evidence of Eusebius is to be disputed : 
besides, his evidence is confirmed by the work of Philo, which we have and can refer to, in its 
general character and account of the Essenes, and which completely bears out Eusebius.® Be- 
tween the accounts of Philo and Josephus,® I think there will not be found a greater variation, 
than under the circumstances may be expected. The order may have considerably changed 
between the time of Philo and Eusebius, and as it was his object to shew that they were Christians, 
we may safely give a man, who had no regard for truth on other occasions, credit for a little 
freedom of expression, to say the least, on this. 

The early Protestants, having taken a dislike to monastic institutions, have exerted all their 
ingenuity to persuade their followers, that the monastic order did not arise until about the year 
£00, when they pretend it was instituted by one Antonius. Their object in fixing on so late a 
date is, by this means, to strengthen their argument that, from the lateness of its origin, it cannot 
be an uncorrupted Christian institution, but that it was one of the numerous corruptions of the 
scarlet wh&re of Babylon^ as they courteously call the Romish Church. ^ The falsity of this is at 
once proved by the fact, that Origen, who was born about the year 180, emasculated himself, 
which shews in what estimation celibacy was held in his time. In order to be a monk, it was 
not necessary, in his day, to attach himself to any order of monks, because there was then only 
one order. But the account given of him by the learned Gale is quite enough to shew what he 
was. 


’ Taylor^s Translation of Jamblicus, Chap iii. 
s These Essenean Chiiitians were probably 

3 In the woiks of Philo not a word is said about Jesus Christ, nor about his works. (Bryant on the Logos, p 17.) 
But he treats at large on the Logos. Philo appears often to have visited Jerusalem. It has been pioved, against 
Mangey and others, that he lived at tlie time of Christ When Philo speaks of being old, though he refeis to himself 
at the time of writing, he is describing the embassy to Caligula many years before. 

For they never hesitate to employ the weapons of abuse and sarcastic ridicule against their opponents, which if any 
person retorts upon them he is instantly sent to Newgate or some other prison for three or four years. 
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He gave the first lines to all mystic theology, by turning all scriptures, even the most plain, 
into allegories, according to the Platonic mode. — He was the first founder of monastic Ufe^ 
abstinences^ and austerities. He emasculated himself, that is, extinguished virility, thereby to 
" preserve chastity. He understood those precepts of our Lord, against having two coats, shoes, 
and making provision for the morrow, in a literal sense, as belonging to all Christians : and 
thence affected voluntary poverty, as the monks of Egypt, his successors. He abstained from 
necessary food, as the Pythagoreans and Popish monks : whereby he endangered his health. 
He affected superstitious sanctity and severities, abstaining from necessary sleep, lying on the 
ground, &c., as monks.” In addition to the above list of errors, Mr. Gale, as descriptive of 
another erroi', adds the following sentence, a lamentable proof of the pernicious effects of what is 
called religion, even upon the greatest learning and talent: He held human merits^ and justijica-- 
tion by worksy placing marCs satisfactions ^ tearsy contritiony and other good worksy as the causes 
of remission of sins.^* ^ It is quite shocking to think into what pernicious absurdities the 
corrupt or doubtful passages in those books have drawn even both good and learned men, as the 
examples of both Origen and Gale prove. 

Bochart against VeroUy^ says, ^^That the law or canon of celibacy is the doctrine of devils, 
1 Tim. iv. 1, 3, which was well nigh established throughout Paganismy when Christ came into 
the world. There were some priests who castrated or gelded themselves, as those of Cybele, or 
of Phrygia, who were called Galli and Archigalli : and the Megabyzes or Megalobyzes, priests of 
Diana at Ephesus, and the Therophantes at Athens. In brief y the celibacy of 2 Jriests was in such 
esteem among the Pagans y that HineaSy in Firgily Lib. vi.,) passmg through the Elysian 

‘^jieldsy which thexj made to be paradiscy saw no other priests therCy hut such as had passed their life 
in celibacy. There has been also a number of philosophers who have contributed to this error. 
This was one of the superstitions which Pythagoras brought out of Egypt, whence returning 
unto Greece, he forbade marriage to those of his sect, and constituted a cloister of nuns, over 
which he placed his daughter. Plato held the same opinion, as also Heraclitus, and Demo- 
‘‘ critus, and Zeno, the prince of the Stoics, who never approached to a woman. By which,” 
says Gale, It is apparent that Antichrist’s prohibition of marriage and monastic constitutions 
or canons are but aTroxpttngy an imitation of the Pagan celibacy and monastic rules ; that the 
Popish nuns are but imitations or apes of the Pythagorean nuns.”^ 

The Pythagoreans were divided in their colleges into novices and perfect. They affected a 
superstitious silence 5 they enjoyed all things in common ; they called their college KoiPoSiopy 
a community, as the monks and nuns call theirs Ccenobium. They bad their fasts the same as 
the Egyptian priests, and the Carthusians and Praemonstrahts. They had the same white gar- 
ments. They had the same severities or discipline, mortifications, and purifications. They 
were divided into contemplative and active, the same as the Egyptian priests and the monks. ^ 

The great and striking similarity between the doctrines of the Essenes, of Jesus, and of Pytha- 
goras, amounts almost to proof of the identity of the systems. 

Pythagoras maintained the existence of one Supreme God, the immortality of the soul, and a 
state of future rewards and punishments. These sentiments were common to him and almost all 
the ancient philosophers. He probably believed in the existence of a great number of created 


* Gale*s Court of Gent. VoL III. Book ii. Chap. i. pp. 134, 135. 

* Part iii. Chap. xxv. S. 4, Art. 1, 

® Gale’s Court of Gent. Vol. III. Book ii. Chap. ii. Sect. 9, p. 212. * See ibid. Sect. 1, pp. 150, 151. 
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beings, superior to man in their natures and attributes, but in every way inferior to God their 
Creator. Under different names they answer exactly to the angels of the Brahmins, the Magi, 
the Jews, the Essenes, and the Christians. The morality which he taught was in a very high 
degree refined and good. In it is to be found, I believe, every doctrine for which the Christian 
religion has been so much celebrated by its admirers. The truth of this assertion may be seen in 
almost every page of Jamblicus’s Life of Pythagoras. The examples are far too numerous to 
recite here. 

Pythagoras taught, and his followers maintained, the absolute equality of property, all their 
worldly possessions being brought into a common store. They separated themselves from the 
rest of mankind, and lived in buildings called monasteria or monasteries, and were themselves called 
KomSioi or Coenobites. By this name of Coenobites they are said to have been known at potona 
in Italy, which might induce a suspicion tiiat monasteries were founded in Italy much earlier than 
has been generally supposed. * Before proselytes were admitted into the society they were 
obliged to keep a long silence, and to serve a tedious noviciate ; and they took the three celebrated 
vows, tria vota suhstantialia, taken by all monks, of chastity, poverty, and obedience. His 
followers ate no flesh meat, nor drank wine, and though he sacrificed to Apollo or the Sun at 
Delos, it was at the altar where no blood was shed, and with thanksgivings only. He held the 
doctrine of the Metempsychosis, the same, or nearly the same, as it was held by the Brahmins, 
the Persians, many of the Greeks, the Manichees, and many of the early orthodox Christian 

fathers. 

His followers were divided into two classes, one called Pythagoreans, the other Pythagorists. 
The former only had their possessions in common, and are what answer to those amongst the 
Christians called elect or perfect— who were, in short, the monks and nuns. They rose before 
daylight, and though strictly worshipers of one God, they always paid a certain adoration to 
the sun at his rising. Pythagoras, as well as his disciple Plato, considered the soul to be confined 
in the body as a certain kind of punishment, and that old age was not to be considered with 
reference to an egress from the present life, but to the beginning of a blessed life in future.® 

Of all the Greeks, I apprehend Pythagoras was the most learned. It cannot be supposed that 
he would spend so many years in Egypt, Phoenicia, and Babylon, in study, without knowing the 
languages of these nations. He is said to have been the person who discovered the demon- 
stration of the forty-seventh proposition of the first book of Euclid, which, if true, was of itself 
sufficient to immortalize him. But I am rather inclined to think that he discovered it not by 
meditation, but by travel amongst the nations of the East, who understood and who taught him 
the true theory of the motions of the earth and planetary bodies, and who, I believe, understood 
the qualities of the loadstone,' the art of making gun-powder, telescopes, &c., &c., and who 
were far more learned than the Greeks were at any time. I believe the Greeks were as inferioi 
to the oriental nations in real learning, as they were superior to them in poetry and the fine arts. 

I beg the reader to look back to what has been said (Vol. I. pp. 160, &c.) respecting the cir- 
cumstances related of Pythagoras in the early part of his life, to the same also in the life of 
Cristna, &c , (ibid, pp. 129, et seq.,) and, coolly divesting his mind, as far as possible, from pre- 
judice, and from all angry feeling, caused by his early opinions being rudely assailed, consider 
whether it be possible that such similarity in two histories could take place by accident. I beg 


' JambKcus’s Life of Pythag by Taylor, Chap. v. p. 18. * Vide ibid, pmini. 

> See Parkburst’s Lexicon, Cooke on Stonehenge, Stukeley’s Stonehenge, and Palaeographia, and Drummond in 
the Classical Journal. 
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/lini to ask, whether it be possible that the effect could be produced by any cause except that of 
one copying after the other — that of the later copying after the earlier. Thomas Burnet says, ^ 
Refert Alexander de Symbolis Pythagoricis, FaXartSv Kai Bpa)(^[xoLmv axriHoemi rou Ho^ayo- 
potp. 2 Hqs igitur Galatarura Philosophos, Druidas, audivit, non docuit, Pythagoras/^ That 
Pythagoras was a Carmelite see Mosheim. ^ 

Mr. Maurice seems to consider it of great consequence that the immaculate conception of Jesus 
by his mother, a virgin, is very different from the birth of Cristna, who had seven or eight elder 
brothers. But he overlooks the fact that Jesus is said to have had almost as raany.^ Now this 
seems to me of very little consequence. I do not suppose that one story was exactly copied from 
the other — that at any time a copyist or transcriber went to the Hindoo books and systematically 
extracted what he thought necessary to form a new religion. No, indeed ! I consider the account 
of the Manichaeans to be the truth — that these books were formed from scraps of traditions 
collected by the early fathers, some here, some there, as they happened to find them in their 
journeys, which it is well known that they took into the Eastern countries, in search of the true 
Gospel. Thus some parts would be as we find them—Indian, some Persian, some Egyptian, &c., 
&c., jumbled together, forming, after undergoing the corrections Which I have before described, the 
mass which we now possess— after all their corrections in a considerable degree confused and 
irreconcileable. Thus we find that from India came the murder of the innocents, &c., &c. j from 
all quarters of the Heathen world came the Trinity, the execution of the Saviour, the Lord Sol, 
the lao, born at the winter solstice, triumphing over the powers of hell and darkness, and rising 
to light and immortality at the vernal equinox $ from the Egyptian, and perhaps Eleusinian, mys- 
teries, the worship of the Virgin and Child 5 and, from the history of the Pythagoras, the imma- 
culate conception, and the several particulars which the reader has seen, are common both to him 
and Jesus, in the early parts of their lives. 

That the Christian Hellenistic Jewish fathers should have searched for the origin of their 
religion in the East, will not surprise any one who observes that the Greeks found in the same 
quarter all their astronomy and their mythological fables, as may be seen well developed every 
where in the Hist. Hind, by Mr. Maurice. 

On the subject of the Essenes, who were' nothing but Pythagoreans, Thomas Burnet says, 
Huic dissertationi de Judaeis finem imposuero, venit mihi in mentem Essenorum sive Essseorum, 
pervetustae, celebrisque olim sectae, apud Judaeos : qui priscorum Philosophorum speciem pree 
“ se ferebant, ipsosque Brachmanas institutis et vitae ratione imitari videbantur.® Hormn 
meminerunt authores varii. Plinius, subridens, ex .poenitentibus et pertaesis humanae vitae 
coetum ilium compositum ait, neque unquam defecisse per aliquot aimorum millia, licet ayvvcp 
7COLI * Gens sola, inquit^ Esseni, et in toto orbe, praeter caeteras, mira. Sine 

^ ull^ fceminSi, omni venere abdicata, sine pecuni^, soci^ Palmarum. In diem ex aequo conve- 
® narum turba renascitur, frequentantibus, quos vit^ fessos, ad mores eorum fortunae fluctus 
^ agitat. Ita per saeculorum millia (incredibile dicta) gens aeterna est, in qu& nemo nascitur. 
^ Tam foecunda illis aliorum vitae pcenitentia est/ Argute dictum si minus ver^. Horum phi- 
losophorum vivam imaginem depinxit Philo Judaeus : vitainque eorum exhibuit, illi simillimam 
quam duxerunt olim in Paradise innocui parentes: et nos iterum ducturi sumiis, Deo volenfe, in 
novk terr^ futuri. Onerosura esset totum Philonis de h^c re sermonem adducere : sed, quod 


* Clem. Alex. Strom. VoL I. p. 304. 

* Matt. xiii. 55, 56 $ Mark vi. 3. Josephus, cont. Ap, Lib. i 


' Arch Phil, Cap. ii. p. 8, 4t0. 

• Hist. Vol. III. Cent. XII. Ch. il p. 75. 
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“ hoc spectat maximfe quid de philosophic senserint, ita paucis enarrat. ^ PhilosophiaB partem 
^ Logicam, ut parandee virtuti non necessariam, relinquunt verborum captatoribus. Physicam 
‘ ver6, ut humano captu majorem, reruin sublitnium curiosis : eC parte exceptC, quse de exis- 
^ tentiC Dei^ rerumque ortu, philosophatur. In inorali auteni se strenue exercent/ &c. Pauca 
habent, ut vides, in philosophic naturali, sed gravissima, capita : de Deo nempe, mundique 
“ ortu. Sed quC ratione mundi originem exposuerint, aut quatenus a Mose discesserint, non 
“ indicat Philo. Neque plura suppetunt, quod sciam, apud authores, Essenorum dogmata 
^^physica: mod6 ea adjunxeris, quae^ ex illorum mente tradit Josephus^ de animarum immorta- 
“ litate et futuris paradisis, Reliqua in suis libris sacris, quorum ille merainit,^ occuluerunt; 
et quserenda sunt maxirae apud Brachmanas. Apud Brachmanas dico : ci\m illorum esse pro- 
paginem Essenos, ex Clearcho notarit Josephus.® Ita enim Clearchum intelligo, non Judseos 
in genere, sed scholam Essenicam derivatam esse a BrachmanicC. Quod ex cognatis moribus et 
institutis non mal^ arguitur,’^® 

This passage of Burnet’s suggests several very important observations. I was not a little 
gratified to find that the close relation between the Hindoos and the most respectable of all the 
Jewish sects, of which I have not the slightest doubt that Jesus Christ was a member, that of the 
Essenes, had been observed by this very learned man almost a hundred years ago, before the late 
blaze of light from the East had shone upon us. What would he have said had he lived till now ? 
I think from the tria vota suhstantialia being common both to the Essenes and the Samaneans 
of Porphyry, there can be no doubt that the latter were correctly oriental Essenes, — Their history 
must have been well known in the time of Pliny : and his observation of their continuance per 
millia sceciilorum decidedly proves their existence, if proof were wanting, long before the time 
of Christ) therefore they could not be merely Christian monks. They could be no other than 
Sophees. 

I cannot help entertaining a suspicion that the Samaneans of Porphyry and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, the Buddhists or Brachmans, as they were called, the Chaldseans, confessed by Burnet 
to be only a sect, ^ the Essenes, and the Druides, were, in fact, all orders of monks. Perhaps 
they were originally one order, but in long periods of time split it into separate commnnities, as 
we have them in Europe— but all having the same vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience — vows 
which, in fact, reduce all monks to one order or genus. 

Constat autem apud has gentes (Celtas) viguisse ab omni sevo philosophos, sive hominum 
ordinem, nomine, studiis, et vitae instituto, a vulgo, aliisque distinctum. Dicti sunt ab omnibus 
Druidae vel Druides ; Semnothei etiam ) aliisque nominibus, quae nil faciunt ad rem nostram, 
distingui solent.” ® 

Epiphanus says that there were twenty heresies before Christ. It is curious, and there can be 
no doubt that there is, much truth in the observation, for most of the rites and .doctrines of the 
Christians of all sects existed before the time of Jesus of Nazareth.® 

It is the policy of the present Christians to reduce the number of heresies as much as possible. 
But the fact cannot be disputed, that what were called Christian heresies existed in great 
numbers before the birth of Jesus of Nazareth, as asserted by Epiphanius and Philastei*, and 
quoted generally with approbation by Eusebius : although he differs from them in some points, 
particularly as to which of the sects preceded Christianity. It seems singular enough, however, 
that these good people do not perceive that it proves the actual existence of two Christianities. 


» Bel, Jud. Lib. ii. p. 12. 

* Arch. Phil. Cap, iv. p. 20. 


® Cont. Ap. Lib i. 
^ Ib. Cap. ii, p. 7. 


^ Arch. Phil. Cap, vii. pp. 69, 70, 4to. 

® See Lardner’s Hist, Her. Book i. Sect. 5. 
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But I think my reader who recollects what has been said of the youth of Larissa in the first 
volume, ^ will not be much surprised at this. 

The conduct of the first Christian Emperor Constantine, was very singular. He was both 
Christian and Pagan. He affected to be descended from Helen the female generative principle, 
he kept the Heathen festivals after he turned Christian, and when he built his new city he placed 
it on seven hills, making it as near as possible a second Ilium or new Rome, and dedicated its 
church to the holy Sophia. I have little doubt that if we could get to the bottom of the subject, 
we should find proof that he affected to be a renewed incarnation, the Paraclete promised by Jesus, 
the tenth Avatar, and the renewer of the empire of ancient Rome, in the last cycle. But it must 
be recollected that we are here in the very centre of the aera of frauds, of every kind, and that he, 
that is, his church, was able to destroy, and did destroy, every thing which it did not approve. 
It could corrupt what it pleased, and we scarcely possess a single writing which it ordered to be 
destroyed, which is a sufficient proof of its power to effect its wicked designs. Constantine was, 
in fact, both Pagan and Christian 5 and his church, as I will now prove, was more an union of the 
two, than a substitution of one for the other. 

3. I shall now proceed to shew, that the remainder of what, in modern times, are called the 
rites of the church of Jesus of Nazareth have nothing to do with him, and are only figments of the 
old Gentile religion, and I shall begin at the head, the Pontifex Maximus. 

The Roman Pontifex Maximus was called King of the Age. ^ This was the same as Cyrus, 
Axmv rmv As endowed with a portion of the holy spirit he was God. Thus in him 

resided a portion of the divinity on earth. It was from these mysticisms that the power of both 
the ancient and modern chief priests was derived. How this Pontifex arose I shall shew in a 
future page, along wdth the origin of feudal tenures, and I conceive it will not be the least inte- 
resting part of my work. 

Tertullian calls the Pontifex Maximus King of the Age. This is amv rm aimm 

King of the Cycles. Dionysius of Halicarnassus assures us, that the Pontifices Maximi had a 

sovereign authority in the most important affairs, for to them was referred the judgment of all 
causes which concerned sacred things, as well those in which individuals were concerned, as those 
of the public. They made new laws on their own authority, as new occasions called for them. 
They had the care of all sacrifices, and generally of all the ceremonials of religion. They had 
also the jurisdiction of all the officers employed in the affairs of religion. They were the inter- 
preters of the prophecies, concerning which the people were used to consult them. They had 
power to punish at their discretion those who failed to execute their commands, according to the 
exigency of the case ; but were themselves subject to no other person, and were not obliged to 
render an account either to the senate or to the people. When the high priest died his place was 
filled by the choice of the college, and not by the senate or people. ^ All this is strictly pa- 
pistical. 

Alexander ab Alexandro says, ^ That the sovereign Pontiff was elevated in honour above all others. 
The people had as much veneration for his dignity as for that of the king’s. He had his lictors 
and guards, his peculiar chair and litter, the same as the consuls ; he alone had the power of 
ascending to the capitol in a chariot. He presided and ruled in the sacred college over all the 
other pontiffs : the augurs, the priests, and the vestal virgins, all obeyed him : he had the power 
of chastising them at his pleasure. He governed according to his pleasure all sacred things. 


* Pp. 571 — 573 , 582, 583, 786, 787. * Basnage, Book iii. Chap, xxiii. 

^ Dion. Halicar* Ant, Rom. Lib, ii. i ako Livy in his Life of Nuina, I^ib. i. * Genial. Dierum, Lib. ii, 
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He ordered on what altars, to what Gods, by what hostise, victims, on what days and in what 
temples the sacrifices should be made : he fixed the feasts and the fasts, when it was permitted to 
the people to work and when it was forbidden. If this be compared with the Papal powers it 
will be found in every thing to agree. The Canonists maintain that the Pope is not subject to 
any human law ^ that he cannot be judged either by the emperor or by the clergy collectively, 
neither by the kings nor by the people ; that it is necessary to salvation to believe, that all 
creatures are subject to him 5 that as the Sun is said to be lord of the planets, so the Pope is the 
father of all dignities, ^ 

Innocent the Third called himself Vicarius Jesu Christi, successor Petri Christus domini, Deus 
Pharaonis, citra Deum, ultra hominem, minor Deo, major homine.^ Platina, in his Life of Paul 
the Second, says, I and others being cited before the Pope appealed to the judges, when 
regarding me with furious eyes, he said, ^ How dare you speak to me of judges ? Ne sais-tu 
^ pas que j ay tout le droit dans le coffret de ma poitrine ? I speak the word and each quits his 
^ place according to my will. I am Pope ; it is permitted to me to chastise or to approve of all 
others according to my will. This is confirmed by Baronins in his remonstrance to the city 
of Venice.® Whence comes it/' he says, ""that you dare to judge the Judge of all, whom no 
"" council legitimately assembled has dared to judge ^ him from whom the universal counsels take 
"" their authority, and without whose fiat they cannot be general councils or be legally convoked, 
nor the canons which they ordain have any authority In short, Baronins shews that the 
conformity of the modern to the ancient Pontiffs, called kings of the sacred affairs, is as close as 
possible, even to the most trifling things, such as not being expected to salute any person or to 
uncover his head, but that he was used to wear the same purple robes as kings, and a crown of 
gold on his head. 

As I have shewn, the Pontiffs had the power of regulating all festivals, and, in short, the whole 
calendar. Thus Julius Coesar, in quality of Pontifex Maximus, reformed the calendar, and in the 
same manner it was reformed again by the Pontifex Maximus— Pope Gregory the Thirteenth. 

Cicero, concerning the Pagan Augurs, says, "‘ No order of true religion passes over the law 
"" concerning the description of priests. 

"" For some have been instituted for the business of pacifying the Gods." 

To preside at sacred ceremonies, 

"" Others to interpret the predictions of the prophet. 

"" Not of the many, lest they should be infinite. 

"" But that none beside the College should understand those predictions which had been publicly 
recognized. 

“ For augury, or the power of foretelling future events, is the greatest and most excellent thing 
"" in the republic, and naturally allied to authority. 

“ Nor do thus I think, because I am an augur myself; but because it is absolutely necessary for 
US to think so. ^ 

For, if the question be of legal right, what is greater than the power to put away from the 
" highest governments thmr right of holdmg [councils ?] and issuing decrees ; or to abolish 

"" them when holden 9 What more awful, than for any thing undertaken, to be done away, if but 
"" one augur hath said otherwise ? 

What more magnificent than to be able to decree, that the supreme governors should resign 


1 Extrav, de Concess. III. Prseb. C. Sedes Apost. in Glossa Dist. 19 , c. 
* Nimrod, Vol. III. p, 508. 3 Judicum Universorum. 
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" their magistracy ? What more religious than to give or not to give the right of treating or 
“ transacting business with the people What than to annul a law if it hath not been duly 
passed, — and for nothing that hath been done by the government, either at home or abroad, to 
“ be approved by any one, without their authority ?” * 

The present Roman hierarchy is an exact copy of the hierarchy of the Gentiles, as it is also 
given by Plutarch, and I have no doubt it originally came to the Etruscans from the Ombri and 
the Eastern nations. Gale says, that " The Romans made Romulus a Flamen ; which was a 
“ sort of priesthood so excelling in the Roman sacred things, (witness the Apex,) that they had 
“ only three Flamens instituted to the three Gods: the Diale to Jupiter; the Martiale to Mars : 

“ the Quirinale to Romulus. Ludovicus Vives on this place, explaining what this Flamen 
« dedicated to Romulus was, tells us, ‘ That among the orders of priests, Numa Pompilius made 
“ ‘ some, which he called Flamens ; whose chief ensign was a Hat, as the bishops now, wherein 
“ ‘there was a thread of white wool: whence they were called Filamines, from filalanae.’ — ^This 
“ Apex, the Romans gave to none but their chiefest priests, as now the Mitres. So Lucan, Et 
“ tollens Apicem generoso vertice flamen.” Here, as Gale says, ® very truly, is the bishop, the 
proto-flamen, and the mitre is the apex ; and to complete the parallel, there is the Pontifex 
Maximus in each case— the Pope assuming to himself that epithet of dignity in his public titles. 
The hat of the flamen is the hat of the cardinal in his scarlet robes : but I shall say more on 
this hereafter. 

The Pontifex Maximus had under him a regular gradation of priestly ofScers, precisely like 
those of the Pontifex Maximus of the moderns— the Pope. He had, in the first place, his college 
of high-priests, of whom his council was composed, with whom he deliberated concerning im- 
portant affairs. To answer to this, the Pope has his cardinals. The Pontifex Maximus had also 
persons called highnesses,* who answered to the Primates, the Archbishops, and the Bishops; 
he had also lesser ones, who answered to the Parsons and Curates of the Popd, and were called 
Curiones, whence comes our word Curate. He had also a number of Flamens, that is to say, 
(Prcstres,) priests, who assisted in the offices of the church as at this day.« The Abb^ Marolles 
confesses the conformity, including the Vestals, who are the Nuns. 

The ancients had an order of priests called Parasiti or Parasites. These answered correctly 
to our modern chaplains. 

At first the Pontifex Maximus did not interfere with secular affairs ; this was, I suppose, after 
the expulsion of the kings who were priests ; but, by degrees, he encroached on the secular 
authority, till, in the time of Caesar, he had become so formidable that the Dictator found it 
necessary to take the oflice himself, and thus he acquired possession, by the union of the secular 
and ecclesiastical authority, of absolute and legal power ; and the emperors, as may be seen from 
coins, after Caesar, were both Pontifices Maximi and Emperors.® The popes followed moat 
closely the footsteps of their predecessors. At first, they did not meddle with secular concerns, 
but acknowledged the supremacy of the Emperors, and themselves as vassals ; but after the death 
of Constantine the First, pleading a gift from him of the kingdom of Italy, they assumed the 


> De Legibus, Lib. ii. 12, apud R. Taylor’s Dieg. pp. H0,141. 

» Court of Gent. Vol. III. Bk. ii Ch. ii. pp. 224, 225. * Blond, Rom. Triumph. Lib. ii. p. 31. 
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‘ The early kings of Rome were both kings and priests, and when they were abolMed a chief priest wm retained 
with reduced power, but which he was constantly endeavouring by aU means to increase. This wiU be explained in a 
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jrown, which they yet affect to wear, never yielding up their pretension to it ; for they hold the 
same doctrine as the Protestant Church of England — that Nullum Terapiis occurrit Ecclesiae. 

The alleged gift of Italy by Constantine, is said by Protestants to be false. I am inclined to 
believe it true ; for nothing could be too bad for such an unprincipled devotee to execute, at the 
point of death, that he fancied would save his soul from damnation, which he was conscious he 
deserved. On the Papal authority Innocent III. said, “ Ecclesia sponsa non nupsit vacua, sed 
dotem mihi tribuit absque precio preciosam, spiritualium plenitiidinem et latitudinem tempora- 
Hum. In signum spiritualium contulit mihi Mitram. In signum temporalium dedit mihi 
Coroiiam, Mitram pro sacerdotio, Coronam pro regno, illius me constituens vicarium qui habet 
ill vestimento et foemore suo scriptum, Rex Regum et Dominus Domiuantium.’^ * 

The Roman Pontiff had the name of Papa, which is the same as the natives of central Asia gave 
to their principal God Jupiter, as may be seen in the fourth book of Herodotus. He was also 
called the Sovereign Pontiff, which was the title that the Pagans gave to their chief priest. 

The Popes on ascending the throne always assume a sacred name. This is an exact imitation 
of antiquity. All kings were anointed, to render them sacred ; and on this occasion I believe they 
always assumed a sacred name, which had generally, perhaps alw^ays, an astrological allusion. 
The high-priests were anointed for the same reason both among the Jews and Heathens. This 
is the Etruscan baptism with the Holy Ghost. It is expressly declared to be so in the case of 
priests. Though Octavius dared not to assume the title of king, he, as high-priest, assumed the 
sacred title of Augustus — an Egyptian title given to the Nile — as his predecessor, Julius, had 
assumed the title of Caesar, the name of the God Mars. This is an exact imitation of the practice 
of the Hindoo kings, and, indeed, of that of all opulent persons in India who take a sacred name 
from one of their Gods. This is the custom which has destroyed all ancient history by rendering 
it impossible to know where history ends and where religious fable begins. 

Sextus V., in his bull of excommunication of Henry of Navarre, in 1585,*^ claims to possess 
power as successor of St. Peter from the Eternal, above all the princes of the earth, and to have 
power to punish them for their breaches of the laws. 

The Emperors, as Roman Pagan pontiffs, claimed the same power and exercised it, as delegates 
of the person described by the THS 608— until the last age should arrive. They established the 
claim attempted to be set up by Antiochus, by Sylla, and by Scipio Africaniis, At last, Nero 
claimed to be the Tenth Avatar. Infinite have been the pains of the priests to conceal these 
things, but I flatter myself they have failed. 

It is unnecessary to point out to the reader how very near, in the middle ages, the Popes were 
in succeeding in their claim to the disposal of all kingdoms. This is a fact. We shall see in a 
future page the foundation on which this claim rested. By skilfully interfering between the 
Royal brutes and their oppressed subjects, they had vexy nearly succeeded, with the acclamations 
of the people, in establishing their power. Then Europe would have been precisely in the situa- 
tion of Tibet at this moment. 

The Roman Emperors and the Pontifices drew imposts from ail the nations of the world. The 
Pope, in like manner, had his Peter's pence, under which name all Europe paid him tribute. It 
was the policy of the Roman Emperors to make the Latin tongue the common language of all 
nations j the Popes desired the same thing—which was the secret reason for their wishing the 
service always to be in Latin, the language of the See, 

It was permitted by the Emperors for any one to kill those who were devoted to the infernal 


^ De Coronat. Pot. Serm. III. 
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Gods ; this was exactly imitated by the Popes who granted leave to any person to kill those who 
were excommunicated. The Emperors and Pagan Pontiffs had habits and shoes of purple ; their 
senators were clothed in the same colour, which they call trahea. The Pope has the same habit and 
the same shoes, as may be seen in the book of sacred ceremonies, ^ The Cardinals, who compose 
his Senate, and whom Pius II. called Senators of the city of Borne, are also clothed with purple.^ 
When a Pope is crowned, a triumphal procession takes place from the Vatican to the Church 
of the Lateral!, during which the new Pope throws money to the people, precisely as the Emperors 
of old were accustomed to do in the processions on their coronation. As the Emperors and 
Pontiffs were accustomed to send to their allies, as an acknowledgment of their good offices, a 
baton of ivory, a painted robe, or similar trifling presents ; so the Popes send to kings and princes 
sometimes a rose, sometimes gloves, and sometimes a sacred sword, or an Agnus Dei. 

The Emperors had the title of God, Deus or Divus. Virgil, in his first Eclogue, so calls 
Octavius, and Suetonius, in his Life of Domitian, says, ® he wished when his commands were sent 
to his lieutenants, that the words, T'he Lord our God commands it should be used. The same, 
nearly, was attributed to the Pope.^ As there is only one God,’’ says he, in the heavens, 
so there ought to be one God only on earth.” ^ Du Perron, in his letter of thanks to Pope 
Clement VIII. for his promotion to the rank of Cardinal says, “ I have always revered your 
beatitude as God on earth 

Aurelius Victor tells us, speaking of Diocletian, that the Roman Emperors and Pontiffs were 
adored by the people. 

The last excess of baseness required by the Emperors Caligula and Heliogabalus was, the 
kissing of the foot. This every one knows is done continually to the Pope. Their modern 
followers say, that they do not kiss the foot but the cross^ which is embroidered on the shoe. A 
mere idle subterfuge. Why is not the cross placed in some more honourable situation ? The 
same reason would excuse them for kissing a place of still less reverence, which might be named; 
but it would hardly be thought respectful to place the cross there. 

But the kissing of the toe was of much older date than the times of Caligula and Heliogabalus ; 
Julius Caesar, in quality of Pontifex Maximus, held out his foot to Pompeius Paenus to kiss, in a 
a slipper embroidered with gold, socculo aurato.^ This was the practice of the Arch Druid in 
Gaul.^ 

As many of the Emperors were models of every virtue, so it cannot be denied that many 
of the Popes were most excellent men : but that the parallel might be complete, as many of the 
Emperors were the most detestable of characters, so it cannot be denied that they were fully 
equalled by some of the Popes in profligacy of every kind. 

The title of Pontifex Maximus is strictly Heathen. When the Pope is elected, he is borne in 
great state to the high altar in St. Peter’s, on which he is placed, and where he receives the 
adoration of all the Cardinals. ® This is a close copy of the same practice of the Heathen to 
their high-priest. ^ And it appears that Martin IV. was addressed, O lamb of Qod^ who takest 
away the sins of the worlds grant us thy peace.^* The very words used in their service by the 
Carnutes of Gaul, as we shall soon see. 

In the ceremonies of initiation into the mysteries of Samothrace and Eleusis, the novice was 


i Lib i. Cap. vi • Sect. 1. * Vide Lips. Lib. iv. Cap, ii. de Admit, seu de Magni. Kora. 

3 Cap. xiii. * See Froissard, Tome IV. Chap. x. * Deor. L part. Dist. Cap. xcvi. satis evidenter. 

Clel, Spec. Etym. Vocab. p. 104. ^ Ibid. ® Vide Eustace’s Travels. 

9 Priestley’s Hist. Corrup. Christ, Vol. IL pp, 295, 329 ed. 1782. Ib. 330, 331. 
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placed on a throne, and the initiated formed a circle and danced round him to a sacred hymn 
which they sung.^ In one of the spurious Gospels, as they are called, Jesus and his apostles, 
are said to have performed a similar ceremony after his last supper. When the Cardinals advance 
m a circle to the adoration of the Pope, placed on the chair of St. Peter, and when again every 
Sunday they draw up in a circle round him, and go down on their knees to him, they do but repeat 
this ceremony. And, I think, that although the novice, after the performance of this ceremony, 
was not in reality the Pope, or head of the fraternity, yet for the sake of admitting him to the 
highest of the mysteries, he was supposed to have filled the ofidce 5 he was admitted to have filled it 
for a few minutes — performing some act of authority whilst so elevated. I have reasons for this 
which I shall not give. In the ancient mysteries this was called Opamcrig or Bpoviorfxog, In 
imitation of this our bishops are enthroned — the rite is called the enthroning. One of the hymns 
of Orpheus is called Sgov;(rjao;. 

We are in the habit of abusing Octavius and his people for calling him Divus, Augustus, &c. 
He was not called father of his country until late in life. I believe this title of father of his 
country, or of Atm rcou was given to him because he was really thought to be the father 

of the future age, the Genius of the Ninth Saeculum — the- Cyrus of his day. And if we consider 
the happy state of the world during his long reign, no man ever lived to whom the title could be 
more plausibly given. 

1 suppose no person can have paid much attention to the European history of the middle ages 
without having observed many circumstances relating to its Popes which have not been satisfac- 
torily accounted for. Among them stands pre-eminent the Papal claim of supremacy over the 
temporal and Germanic imperial authority. The Emperors claimed to be successors of the Roman 
Emperors, calling themselves kings of the Romans and Caesars; and if the house of Hapsburg 
should ever breed a Napoleon, (a thing not much to be feared,) I have no doubt that the claim 
would be instantly renewed to all the dominion ruled by Augustus. To their claims as Imperator 
or Embratur, ^ the Roman Pontiff acceded, but to nothing more — only as Imperator or Dictator. 
To the authority of the Pontifex Maximus of the ancient Romans, the Pope had succeeded; and 
that power, in the time of Augustus, had obtained, in fact, the sovereign sway. The triple mitre 
or crown of the Pontiff had, to all intents and purposes, risen above the single crown of the king. 
Jesus of Bethlehem, who was foretold by all the Prophets, had come, as Buddha and as Cristna 
had come, and had, through the medium of St. Peter, transmitted his authority to the head of the 
Catholic or universal church, which was received with dutiful submission by the Great Constantine, 
its eldest son. In the person of Octavius Caesar the offices of Pontifex Maximus and Emperor or 
Dictator were united, therefore he legally possessed all power. In the person of Constantine,^ by 
his surrender of part to the Pope, they became divided, and he surrendered that power, which he 
only held as delegate, into the hand of its rightful owner, the successor of St. Peter, the head 
fisherman (as the Pope called himself) of Galilee. But he claimed to be Pontifex Maximus, not 
Pontifex Magnus, which brought the whole world under his sway. The grounds and nature of this 
claim, and the general character of the mighty empire which flourished beneath it in a former time, 
will be described at large in a future book. The claim of the Popes to supernatural knowledge, is 
not in reality so monstrously absurd, as at first it seems to be, if eveiy thing were supposed (as 1 
have no doubt it was) to occur in each cycle, as it had done before. As the Supreme Pontiff knew the 


^ Oreuzei, Liv. v. CL ii. p. 320. 3 Niebuhr, ed. Walter, Vol. I p G4. 

® Whose grand equestrian statue stands, as it ought to do, in the poitico of St. Peter’s, guarding the entrance to tin* 
temple, but not in the temple— the fiist servant of the living God within. 
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history of the cycle, he could tell what would happen in any part of it. This was the theory, and 
he might easily account for his own ignorance or his knowledge not being equal to that of his pre- 
decessors, as saints account for want of power to perform miracles, — his own want of faith or his 
own or the general decay of piety. Excuses of this kind are never wanting to devotees. The 
Pontifex Maximus carried the crosier, as may be seen on the medals of the high-priest Julius 
Cassar, and by law his person was sacred, and his life could be forfeited by no crime* The assas- 
sin’s dagger was the only resource. ^ It is perfectly clear that the mitre in ancient Rome had 
obtained the supreme power. Fortunately the power of the sword saved the Western world from 
the fate of Tibet. It was before observed (Vol. 1. pp. 691, 692), that when the French possessed 
Italy, they examined the chair of St. Peter, and found upon it signs of the Zodiac, There is also 
a published account, written by a Roman of eminence before the time of the French invasion, 
which states, that the same thing was observed, and much discussed, on the chair being formerly 
taken down to be cleaned. The Zodiac had been forgotten, or the chair would not have been again 
taken down. This is the chair of St, Peter with its Zodiacal chain, on which the Pope is sup- 
posed to sit to rule the empire of hi&Ji 7 'st crown, of the planets, which I named in my last book. 
It must not be forgotten that his triple crown is emblematical of his th^'ee kingdoms. The illus- 
trious Spaniard did not err far when he said, that the life of Jesus was written m the stars. 

Iren^us was Bishop of Lyons. He was one of the first fathers of the church who suffered mar- 
tyrdom, and generally accounted one of its most eminent and illustiious early writers. He was an 
Asiatic, but was sent as bishop to Gaul, He founded or built a church in that country. This 
church is yet remaining at Lyons, though in the couise of almost 2000 years no doubt it has 
undergone many alterations. On the floor, in front of the altar, may be seen a Mosaic pavement 
of the Zodiac, though a considerable pari of it is worn away. This, like the chair of St. Peter, I 
have partly discussed before — Vol. I. pp. 19, 20, and 690. Persons who do not look deeply into 
these matters are easily blinded by being told, that it is the remains of an old temple. But Ire- 
naeus had no power to get possession of Roman pagan temples. The pretence is totally void of 
foundation. The style of building, its records, &c , all shew that what its priests say is true, viz. 
that it was built by Irenaeus. On many other churches, which never were Roman temples, both in 
Britain and elsewhere, similar marks of the esoteric religion, which I have partly unfolded, may be 
seen. Nothing of this kind is more striking than the Pagan Sibyls seen in many places, particu- 
larly surrounding the Casa Santa at Loretto, the most sacred of all the shrines of the blcuck God — 
where, in the affected poverty of a cottage, and amidst gold and diamonds without measure or 
number, I saw him sitting enthroned, ^ 

I entertain a strong suspicion that if we could fairly get at the secret of the Vatican, we should 
find it held, that, in ancient times, there were several high-priests or vicars of God upon the earth, 
but that they were all united in the person of Jesus of Bethlehem, who passed down his power by 
St. Peter to the Popes, who inherited his undivided power over the whole world. From their 
adoption of the rites of the Roman Pontiff, and of Jesus, of Cyrus and Cristua, and of the Trojan 
priests, who, in fact, were the predecessors of those of Rome, I think they were disposed to admit 
several branches, all centering in Jesus, or perhaps in the last and the Popes. This is cor- 

rectly the doctrine of the Lama of Tibet. Though the human body of the Lama dies, he is be- 


» R. Taylor’s Dieg, pp. 141, 142, note. 

« The riches of this temple were carried away and dissipated by the priests to prevent the French from getting pos- 
session of them, when they overran Italy in the great revolution war. But since the restoration, in this age of light, in 
proportion to the time, they have increased faster than ever they did in the age of darkness. 
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lieved to remove to some new body, not to die. It is with a view to this part of the rnythos that 
the pedigrees are so carefully given in the Old and New Testaments, which are called testaments^ 
because they are witnesses to the legality of this claim. But all this will be explained in a future 
book. 

4. Having shewn the identity of the ancient and modern Roman Pontifex, I shall proceed to the 
celebrated Seven Sacraments of the Romish church, and first to that of the Eucharist. 

The first information we have respecting the sacrifice or offering of bread and wine is in Genesis 
xiv, 18, 19, “ And MelcMzedek^ king of Salem ^ brought forth bread and wine : and he was the priest 
of the most high God. And he blessed him^ and said^ Blessed he Abram of [by] the most high Gody 
possessor of heaven and earth.'' There seems no doubt that this king and priest was of the religion of 
the Persians, of Brahma, of Mithra, and of Abram, as professed at that time. The Mithraitic sacrifice 
and the payment of tithes are strong circumstances in favour of this opinion. It is not improba- 
ble, if Abram left his country to avoid the abuses and idolatry then beginning to prevail, that he 
should have come to dwell where his religion \^as not yet corrupted. We know that the religion 
of the Magi did become corrupted ; and it was reformed before the time of Cyrus and Daniel by a 
man called Zoroaster, or Abraham Zoradust. The Rev. Di*. Milner, Bishop and Apostolic Vicar, 
says, It was then in offering up a saciifice of bread and wine, instead of slaughtered animals, that 
Melchizedek’s sacrifice differed from the generality of those in the old law, and that he prefigured 
the sacrifice which Christ was to institute in the new law from the same elements. No other 
sense than this can be elicited from the Scripture as to this matter 5 and accordingly the holy 
fathers^ unanimously adhere to this meaning,”^ 

St. Jerom says, Melchizedek in typo Christi panem et vinum obtulit : et mysterium Christia- 
num in Salvatoris sanguine et corpore dedicavit.’^ ^ 

It is no little confirmation of this opinion, that we find Jesus Christ in the New Testament re- 
presented as a priest after the order of Melchizedek.^ To account for this, divines have been much 
puzzled. If it be admitted, (and I think it will be difficult to be denied,) that the religions of 
Melchizedek, of Abram, Mithra, and Jesus, were all the same, there will be no difficulty in explain- 
ing the passages in the Epistle to the Hebrews respecting Melchizedek. Jesus was correctly a 
preacher or priest of this order or religion. The early Christians found the ancient legends, tradi- 
tions, and circumstances ; but probably their connexion was as little known to them as to their 
successors, the Cyprians, Augustins, &c. However, I cannot well be told that this connexion 
between the bread and wine of Melchizedek and the Christian eucharist is merely the produce of a 
fertile imagination, as I am supported, according to Dr. Milner, by the ancient fathers of the 
church unanimously. 

The temple of Jupiter, without statue, on Mount Carmel, where Pythagoras^ studied philoso- 
phy, was the temple of Melchizedek, as Eupoleinus witnesses. ® 

For a long time violent and even bloody feuds took place among the Christians respecting the 
celebration of what we call Easter,— the festival, in fact, of the goddess Eostre or the Saxon or 
Sidonian Asteroth or Astarte.’^ In fact, two separate and distinct things as they were then 
become, even if they were identical in their origin, were confounded together. These were the 


’ St. Cypr. Ep. Ixiii.; St. August in Ps. xxxiii.,* St. Ohrys. Horn. xxxv. j St Jerom, Ep.cxxvi, &c. 

» Milner, End Rel. Cont. Let. 40, p 56. ^ Bryant on Philo, p. 276 

4 Heb. vii. 1, 10, 11, 15. 5 wbo was a follower of that religion of which Jesus of Nazareth way, 

« See Vol. I. p. 39, note, pp. 82, 94, 329, 389, 790, 823. 7 Bower, Hist. Popes, pp. 27-37. 
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Jewish Passover and the sacrifice of bread and wine of Melchizedek ; and, in the early ages of 
Christianity, they were still observed by the Persians or the followers of Mithra. The ignorant 
devotees found a tradition of Jesus keeping the Passover on the fourtemth day of the moon, of the 
first month; they also found traditions of Jesus being declared to be a priest of the order of Mel- 
chizedek. They also found among them, or at least among such of them as derived their descent 
from the Gentiles of Mithi’a, the sacrifice of Bread and Wine or Water. The mystical and figura- 
tive expressions attributed to Jesus they construed literally, and thus came the real presence* But 
their hatred of the Jews would not permit them to acknowledge it to be the Jewish Passover, and 
therefore they changed it from the day on which it ought to have been celebrated — the fourteenth 
— to the day on which, by no possibility, it could have taken place, viz. the Sunday afterward — 
the supposed day of the resurrection of Jesus. After many centuries, when the Protestants arose, 
they seem to have been most exceedingly puzzled to know what to do with this rite ; but at last 
they settled it as we have it now, excluding the sacrifice, and construing the words attributed to 
Jesus litera-figuratively, but keeping it still on the Sunday, the hatred towards the Jews having 
at that time suffered no abatement. I have used the compound word litera-figuratively to endea- 
vour to express the nonsense of the Protestants, who say, that the w^ords^e^A and blood are figu- 
rative, but still that^ as flesh and blood, they are verily and indeed taken. The straightforward 
doctrine of the Romish church may be false and shocking, but it is not, like that of the Protestants, 
mere contradictory nonsense. I beg that I may not be accused of speaking irreverently of the 
rite itself, for it is, in my opinion, in its primitive simplicity as used by Jesus Christ, without 
exception the most beautiful religious ceremony ever established in the woild. 

The whole of the ancient Gentile and Druidical ceremonies of Easter or the Saxon Goddess 
Ostrtf or Eostre of the Germans, is yet continued over all the Christian world. ^ This 
festival began with a week’s indulgence in all kinds of sports, called the carne-vale, or the taking 
a farewell to aitimal food^ because it was followed by a fast of forty days. An account of this, of 
Shrovetide, of Ash Wednesday, &c,, &c., may be found in Cleland’s Specimens but his expla- 
nation is not very satisfactory, and he is in several instances mistaken. But I suspect in those 
countries where the God was feigned to be cut in pieces, as Bacchus on Mont Martre, and Osiris 
in Egypt, and the limbs scattered about, the forty days were the days passed by Isis or the 
Maenades in mourning for them and in searching after them. ® Amidst the great mass of other 
matters in which the identity of the rites and ceremonies of the Gentiles and of the Christians are 
shewn, the explanation of the origin of this rite is not very material, and I have not taken much 
pains about it. But its existence over all the North of Europe long before the time of Christ 
cannot be disputed. 

The celebration of the Eucharist by the followers of Mani, and by some other of the early sects, 
affords a striking trait of identity between the religion or gospel of the Persians or the Magi, and 
that of Jesus. Certainly, the nonsense which devotees will talk, or which devotees will believe, is 
almost incredible. But yet it is quite incomprehensible to me how any set of persons or sect (if 
they were immediate, or in a direct line, descendants from Jesus Christ, and if the account in the 
gospel histories be true) can admit the institution of the Lord’s Supper, and take the cup with 
water, instead of wine, the nature of the liquid being considered not a trifle or of little consequence. 


» See Bochart, Vol. 1. p. 676; Anc. Univers, Hist., Vol. XIX. p. 177? Parkhurst, in voce. * P- 89. 

® I suspect the first part only of Lent was devoted to mourning, tlie last three days only being spent in the search, 
when long processions took place, and ended with finding the whole God on Easter Sunday, or on the fourteenth day. 
In all the churches in Italy, during these forty days, the icons of the Virgin are covered with a black crape veil 
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but a matter of the first importance. How is it possible for any sophistry about abstemiousness 
to persuade a person above the rank of an idiot^ that after Jesus had taken the cup with wine as 
described in our gospel histories, the lite ought to be celebrated by his followers, not with wine^ 
but with water^ as was the case with the Manichaeans, the Encratites, Nestorians, and others ^ ^ 

The real state of the case I apprehend to be this ; Christians in different countries found various 
accounts and practices with respect to this matter. The Jiidaizing Christians considering it a 
species of passover (Christ is called the Passover of the Christians ® ) or paschal supper, naturally 
described the cup to contain after the manner of the Jews in their passover ; and we, who 

adopt their gospels, take it with wine. On the contrary, the Manichaeans and many of the other 
Eastern sects, who, in fact, had their gospel directly and immediately from the Persian Magi, took 
this rite with water instead of wine. The cucharist of the Lord and Saviour, as the Magi called 
the Sun, the second person in their Trinity, or their euchaiistic sacrifice, was always made exactly 
and in every respect the same as that of the orthodox Christians, except that the latter use wine 
instead of water. This bread-and- water sacrifice was offered by the Magi of Persia, by the Essenes 
or Therapeutae, by the Gnostics, and, indeed, by almost if not quite all the Eastern Christians, 
and by Pythagoias in Greece and Nuina at Rome. 

The Ebionites or Nazarenes were unquestionably the most immediate and direct followers ot 
Jesus. They were resident in Judea ^ they aie acknowledged to have been among the very earliest 
of the sects of Christians. As uncertain as tradition is, it is difficult to believe that, in less than 
one hundred years after the death of Christ, they should not have retained a correct tradition of 
this rite, if they had really received it from him, and if there had been any certainty on the subject. 
They are described as a very low, poor, ignorant race of people. They are said to have had a 
written gospel. Some persons have supposed the gospel of Matthew to have been theirs. But I 
think the very circumstance of their having used ivater instead of wine is sufficient to prove that 
this cannot be true.— All these circumstances afford traces of the existence of this rite among the 
Persians long before the man Jesus of Judea is said to have lived, — ^The moderns have not known 
what to make of the rite. In the service of our Edward the Sixth, water is directed to be mixed 
with the wine. This is an union of the two ; not a half measure, but a double one. If it be cor- 
rect to take it with tvine^ then they were right ; if with ivater^ they still W'ere right \ as they took 
both, they could not be wrong. ^ 

The Persians had a rite called the festival of Saka, Sakea, or Sakia, which M. Beausobre has 
shewn was probably the Manichaean Eucharist or Love Feast. He observes,'* that Cyril in calling 
it Ischas has probably meant to travesty the woik Saka. Ischas or Ischa was the name of both 
Sarah the wife of Abraham and of Jesus. ^ Most likely it merely means the Saviour ^ but it pretty 
nearly identifies the name of Jesus with that of Buddha. To the word Saka and its origin or cor- 
ruptions, I shall return by and by. 

According to Justin’s account, the devils busied themselves much with the Eucharist. After 
describing in several places that bread and wine and water were used in the Christian rite, he says, 

And this very solemnity too the evil spirits have introduced into the mysteries of Mithra j for 
“ you do or may know, that when any one is initiated into this religion, bread and a cup of water, 

with a certain form of words, are made use of in the sacrifice.” ® 


J Clemens Alex, and Epiphanius; Dupuis, Vol III pp 85, 325 , 4io. « 1 Cor. v. 7, 

3 Dr. Grabe’s notes upon Iienseus, Lib. v. Cap ii. * Liv, ix. Cb, viii. p. 729. 

* See Vol. I pp 583, 747, 836. 

® See Reeveses Justm, and notes on Sect. Ixxxvi. The followers of Tatian used no wine, only water, in the EiichU" 
rist. Mosh. Hist., Cent. 2 , Ch, v. S. ix . ; see also Cent. 2, Ch. iv. S. xii. 
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Hyde says, “ DeTinctione, cle oblatione panis, et de imagine resurrectionis, videatur doctiss. de 
la Cerda ad ea Tertulliaiii loca ubi de hisce rebus agitur. Gentiles citra Christum, talia celebrabant 
Mithriaca quse videbantur cum doctrine eucharisticB et resurrectionis et aliis ritibus Christianis 
convenire, quee fecerunt ex industri^ ad imitationem Christianis mi : unde Tert. et Patres aiunt eos 
talia fecisse, duce diabolo, quo vult esse simia Christi, &c. Volunt itaque eos res suas ita compa- 
r6.sse, ut Mithrce mysteria essmt eucharisticB ChristiancB imago. Sic Just. Martyr, p. 98, et Tertul- 
lianus et Chrysostomus, In suis etiam sacris habebant Mithriaci lavacra (quasi regenerationis) 
in quibus tingit et ipse (sc. sacerdos) quosdam utique credentes et lideles suos, et expiatoria 
delictorum de lavacro repromittit, et sic adhuc initiat Mithrse.’^ ^ From a quotation of Gorius, it 
seems the modem as well as the ancient fathers have recourse to the very satisfi'ctory agency of 
the devil, to account for these things. 

Our catechism says, that the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was ordained for the continual 
remembrance of the sacrtpicb of the death of Christ; and, that the outward part or sign of the 
Lord’s Supper is bread and wine. It then goes on to say, that the inward part or thing signified 
is the body and blood of Christ (thing signified !), which are verily and indeed taken, and received 
by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper. It then concludes by saying, that the souls of those who 
partake of this sacrament are to be refreshed by the body and blood of Christ, as their bodies are 
by the bread and wine. 

A very learned and ingenious clergyman of the Church of England, Mr. Glover, ^ has said, In 
the sacrament of the altar is the natural body and blood of Christ ver^ et realiter, verily and 
indeed, if you take these terms for spiritually by grace and efficacy ; but if you mean really and 
indeed, so that thereby you would include a lively and moveable body under the form of bread 
and wine, then in that sense is not Christ’s body in the sacrament really and indeed.” And thus 
he sophistically explains away the two plain words verh and realiter. How is it possible, without 
the grossest abuse of language, to make the words verily and indeed mean spiritually by grace and 
efiScacy ? However, his ingenious sophistry does not affect my argument, as all I undertake is, to 
shew that this rite is more ancient than Christianity — and this, cannot be disputed. 

When the reader has duly considered all the other circumstances which I have brought together 
respecting the religions or doctrines of Mithra, the Esseneans, Pythagoreans, Jesus, &c., he will 
not deny the strong probability that the sacrifice of the Mass, or of bread and wine^ as is asserted 
by the Romish Apostolic Vicar, ^ Dr. Milner, has descended even from the remote time of 
Abraham. 

The Mass of the Romish Church is of the very first importance in their religion. The word 
Mass, it has been said, is taken from the ceremonies of Isis, in which, after the ceremonies and 
the other mysteries were ended, the people were dismissed, by the Greeks, with the words 
Aaoig which mean, the people may retire; that the Romans, in the same ceremonies, 

used the words Ite^ Missio est; (see Apuleius de Missio;) and, that the Missio, by corruption, has 
become Messe or Mass. ^ This is very unsatisfactory. I believe the meaning of the Mess or 
Mass is nothing but the Latin name for corn or bread, and that to the expression Ite^ Missio estj 
a word for finished was originally added or is understood, or has been by degrees dropped. ® Of 


^ De Rel. Vet. Pers. Cap iv, p. 1 13. « Remarks on Marsh’s Comp. View, p. 102. 

■* The Vicars Apostolic, I understand, receive episcopal ordination, but have more power than ordinary bishops. 
Dr Alexander Geddes, whom I have often quoted, sustained the same rank. 

* Apul. Lib. XV., de Asino aureo ; Pol. Virg. Cap. xii. 

* In Yorkshire, on the festival of St. Thomas, wheat is given to the poor, and it is eaten not ground, but boiled 
whole, called frumenty. This is the sacrifice of the Messis or Mass. 
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the descent of the Mass^ or the sacrifice of bread and wine, from Melchizedek, I have had frequent 
opportunities of speaking.^ And I have shewn that this sacrifice was common to many ancient 
nations. M. Marolles, in his Memoirs, ^ quotes Tibullus, in the fourth elegy of his third book, 
where he says that the Pagans appease the Divinity with holy bread— Farve pio placant ,* that 
Virgil, in the fifth book of the JSneid, says, they rendered honours to Vesta, with holy bread, 

FestcB 

Farre pio et planh mppleco veneratur acerrii. — Lines 744, 745, 

He adds, that the words of Horace, Farre pio et saliente micd^ relate to the same thing, and that 
Tibullus, in the panegyric to Messala, wrote that a little cake or a little morsel of bread appeased 
the Divinities. Farvaque coelestes pacavit mica. As I have before repeatedly observed, the sacri- 
fice without blood was ordered by Numa Pompilius, and practised by Pythagoras. It may be 
remarked, in passing, that the term to immolate^ which is used for sacrifice, may come from the 
Latin word mola^ which was the name that the Pagans gave to the little round bits of bread which 
they offered to their Gods in this sacrifice. The Mass is also called the Host. This word means 
a host, a giver of hospitality, and also an enemy, and the host of heaven, and is the name of the 
harbour of the city of Saturn-ja or Valencia or Roma, Ostia. 

The Romans celebrated, on the 22nd of February, the feast of Charisties or Caristies or Charis- 
tia. From the character of this festival, I have a strong suspicion that the name was a corruption 
of the ancient Chrest, and Fipcog, Creuzer ^ says, This was a family or domestic feast, 

which the Roman religion exhibits in its aspect most moral and amiable. It followed several 
days of mourning for departed friends. The oldest of the family, he who first in the order of 
nature would go to increase the number of those who were already gone, reunited all its mem- 
hers at a feast of love and harmony j when the object was to reconcile all differences among the 
“ members of it,’^ As M. Creuzer observes, it shews beautifully that the ancients did not 
“ separate the contemplation of the future from present joys. The day was sacred to Concord 
and the Lares, and finished the old and began the new year.'" And it must be acknowledged 
that nothing more beautiful could well be imagined.— From this Charisties comes our Charity and 
Caritas, not exclusively in the sense of giving to the poor, but in that of brotherly love as used by 
Paul. And here we have among the oldest of the ceremonies of Italy, the Eucharist or so^api^ict 
of the Christians, 

Valerius Maximus ^ says, ^^Convivium etiam solenne majores instituerant : idque Charistia appel- 
laverunt, cui prmter cognates et ajffines, nemo interponebatur : ut si qua inter necessarios querela 
esset orta, apud sacra mensae, et inter hilaritatem animorum, favoribus concordiae adhibitis, tolle- 
“ retur."' ® Cleland shews that this festival was in use, as we might expect, among the Celts and 
Druids.® 

This festival in Hebrew was called CDip gum^ a feast, communion.^ From this comes our 
communion. 

Similar to the Italian Charistia was the beautiful and simple rite of the Jews, of breaking bread 
and drinking with one another at their great festivals, in fact of celebrating the sacrifice of bread 


^ See Vol. I. pp. 718) 725, 823. ® P. 215. ® Livre ciuquieme, CU. iii, p. 456. 

Lib. ii. Cap i. Sect. 8. 

^ That bloody sacrifices were not used in the earliest times is an opinion supported by Sophocles j Pausanias, de 
Cerere Phrygialeusi , by Plato, de Legibus, Lib. vi.j and by Empedocles, Lib. de Antiq. Temp. 

« Spec. Etymol. Vocab. p. 111. 7 Vail. Coll. Hib. Vol. V. p, 224. 
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and wine so appropriate to Jesus^ the priest of the order of Melchizedek, which was converted in 
a later day into a horrible mystery. When a Jew has broken the bread and partaken of the cup 
with his fellow, it is considered that a peculiar and brotherly affection is to subsist between them 
for the next year 5 and, if there had been any previous enmity, this ceremony is considered 
the outward sign (of an inward, spiritual grace), that it no longer exists. In all Jewish families, 
after their paschal supper, the bread is always broken, and the grace-cup is tasted and sent round 
by the master of the house. It is described as one of the last actions of Jesus, when he had 
reason to believe that his enemies would proceed to violence against him, and is in strict keeping 
with what I am convinced was the beautiful simplicity of every part of his character and life. The 
reader will please to observe that when I speak thus of Jesus Christ, I give no credit to the im- 
proper conduct ascribed to him, or to the fact of his having taught the immoral doctrines ascribed 
to him in the gospel histories ^ of the different sects of his followers, so inconsistent with his gene- 
ral character. 

Jesus is made to say, This is my flesh, This is my blood."' If we take these words to 
the letter, they were evidently not true. The articles spoken of were neither his flesh nor his 
blood. Then it is surely only consistent with candour to inquire what meaning could be given to 
them^ agreeable to common sense and the meaning of this, at that time, ancient ceremony. This, 
I think, will be found in the fact which we all know, that he abolished among his followers the 
shocking and disgusting practice, at that time common, of offering sacrifices of flesh and blood, so 
well described by the Rev. Mr. Faber, and at that time still practised upon grand occasions among 
the Druids or Chaldees, and Romans, even to the length of offering human victims. — It seems not 
unlikely that we have only part of the speech of Jesus, that its object was the abolition of that 
disgusting and atrocious practice, and that his speech had reference to it. Speaking as he did^ or 
is said to have done, always in parables^ he might readily use the figurative expression in reference 
to something which had passed before against bloody sacrifices : and at that time he might use 
the words. This is my body^ and this is my bloody which I offer ; i. e. This is my offering of body 
(or flesjh) and blood, and no other. It was the offering of Melchizedek and of Pythagoras, his 
predecessors, and, probably, originally of all nations. * The bread was always broken, and is yet 
broken, in the ceremony, and given as a token of remembrance, precisely as he used it. Eat this 
in remembrance of me» How could any words be more natural ? This agrees very well with what 
he is made to say in the Gospel of the Nazarenes : I came to abolish sacrifices, and unless ye 

cease to offer sacrifices, the wrath of God shall not cease from you.”® 

The whole paschal supper was a festival of joy and gladness, to celebrate the passage of the 
sun ; and, after the family had eaten, the remainder was given to the poor, along with such other 
matters as the elect or chapter could spare \ for I apprehend the Ttoivwvm^ or commtmity of goods, 
was confined at first to the lodge, to the seventy-two 5 and perhaps the Eucharist was at first 
taken by only the twelve elect or perfect in the mysteries. The probability of these matters must 
be left to the reader. The evidence is not very clear, though the probability is strong. This 
seems to me to be a rational explanation of the words, and is consistent with the general character 
of Jesus — the character of the priest after the order of Melchizedek, It dovetails well into the 
historical fact of no sacrifice of animals having ever taken place in his religion, and with the Gen- 
tile histories. And when he was founding his religion on the Mosaic system, there does seem 


* Probably some of the spurious gospels ; for, happily, on the testimony of the camnioat Gospels— uncontradicted by 
respectable profane history — even mbelievers have concurred with the Author in paying a tribute of respect to the 

beautiful simplicity of every part of the character and life’* of Jesus Christ. Editor* 

* J. Jones on Canonj^ Pt. TL Chap, xxv. Art. 12, p, 275. 
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to require an explanation of the reason why the ordained sacrifices were abolished. Here we see 
the reason why the Melchizedekian sacrifice was restored, or declared to be enough, without 
holocausts or even paitial burnt- offerings. 

Besides the Charistia of the Romans, as above described, there must have been some other 
ceremony very similar, or some sectaries must have held opinions from which the modern Romish 
priests have copied their Transubstantiation, as we find the doctrine alluded to by Cicero. The 
Rev. R. Taylor, in his answer to Dr. Pye Smith, ^ says, There is a passage in Cicero, written 
“ forty years before the birth of Christ, in which he ridicules the doctrine of transubstantiation, 

and asks, ho'w a man can be so stupid as to imagine that which he eats to be a God ? Ut illud 

quo vescatur Deuin esse pntei 

The ancients always washed before they sacrificed, says Eustache upon Horner;^ and Hesiod 
forbids any wine to be offered to Jupiter with unwashed hands.*’* And Virgil tells us, that JEneas, 
even though the city was on fire, durst not touch the Gods to save them, till he had first washed 
his hands. In the ritual of the Romish church it is said, Sace7\los sanctam eiwharistiam adminis-- 
tratums procedat ad altare lotis ^mus manibiis. 

It was the custom of the Pagan priests to confess before they sacrificed, demanding pardon of 
the Gods and Goddesses. Numa ordered this to be observed by the Romans, not esteeming the 
sacrifice unless the priest had first cleared his conscience by co7ifession. The Romish priests 
are expected to do this before they celebrate the Mass.^ 

Numa oidaincd that the priest who made the sacrifice should be clothed in white, in the habit 
called an alba.^ This is the alb which he carries who celebrates the Mass. Above the alb, Numa 
ordered the sacrificer to carry a coloured robe, with a pectoral or breast-plate of brass, which is 
now often changed into gold or silver. This is w^hat is called chasuble. The priests use also a 
veil, with which they cover the head, called amict. All these ornaments were introduced by Numa. 
They are also most of them found among the Jews. 

The turnings and genuflexions of the priests, and their circular processions, were all ordered by 
Numa.® The last were also the Deisuls of the Druids. Du Ghoul has shewn, that the custom 
of Imving the Mass in the morning was taken from the Egyptians, who divided the time, like the 
Romish church, into prime, tierce, and sexte. 

The Pagans had music in their temples, as the Romish devotees have in their churches. Galien 
sajfa, they have no sacrifice without music.® I shall add no more on this subject here, but I shall 
resume it in a future Book. I shall then try to penetrate to the bottom of this, which I am per- 
suaded is one of the most profaned of the mysteries. 

5. The next rite which I shall notice is that of Baptism. 

Ihat the ceremony of baptism is older than the time of Jesus is evident from the Gospels 5 ® but 


^ ® In II. i. 3 Hist Operuin et Dior. ** Du Ghoul, p, 270 

^ Alex ab Alex Lib. iv. Cap. xvii. e p 275j and Pol Virg Lib. i. 5, Cap. xi. 7 p, 309 . 

s Gal Lib. xvii. deOff ; Scaliger, Lib, i Poet. Cap. xliv. j Strabo, Lib. x. ? Arnob. Lib vii. 

y riie Author makes no lefeience in j)roof of this assertion ; and, \vhatc\er may have been the practice of the follow- 
ers of Zoroaster or oibeis, there i& no salisfactoiy eiidence deducible fiom either the Old Testament or the Gospels, 
that Baptism was practised by the Jews prior lo the ministry of the Baptist, The Author, however, like many other 
writeis, both Advocates and Opponents of baptism, probably ovei looked the diffeience between ^a 7 r 7 ;tr/Ao* (washings, 
auto or ^tf^r-clcansmgs) and winch is never used in the N T in the plural; oi, perhaps, he recollected the 

question of the Priests and Levites to John, Why baptizest thou then, if,^^ &c. ? (John i 25.) On which it ma\ 
be remarked, that the pi onouii which is often regaided as emphaticdlly contrasting John with otlieis who had 

previously baptized, is not emphaticalhj expressed in the oiiginal It is simply, Tt sv ; not Ti bp /3av7iKsi? 

Sv : Editor. 
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how much older it may be, it is impossible to ascertain. It was a practice of the followers of 
Zoroaster.^ Hyde says, “ Pro infantibus non utuntur circiiracisione, sed tantuin baptismo sen 
lotione ad animae purificationem internam. Infantem ad sacerdotem in ecclesiain adductum 
sistunt corain sole et igne, qu^ fact^ ceremoni^, eundem sanctiorem existimant. D. Lord dicit 
quod aquani ad hoc afiPerunt in cortice arboris Holm : ea autem arbor revera est Haum Magorum, 
cujus nientionem ali^ occasione supra fecimus. Alias, aliquando fit immergendo in magnum vas 
aquae, ut dicit Tavernier. Post talem lotionem seu baptismum, sacerdos imponit nomen a 
parentibus inditum.^’ After this Hyde goes on to state, that when he comes to be fifteen years 
of age he is confirmed by receiving the girdle, and the sudra or cassock. 

The Holm or Haum here spoken of by Hyde, is the Phoenix or Phoinix or Palm-tree, called by 
Biirckhardt and Buckingham, in their Travels in Asia, the Dom-tree — t/ie tree of the sacred Om.^ 
De-la vint, que pour devenir capable d’entendre les secrets de la creation, r^v^l^s dans ces 
monies myst^res, il fallut se faire reg^n^rer par Vinitiation. Cette cer^monie, par laquelle, on 
‘‘ apprenoit les vrais prindpes de la vie^ s’operoit par le moyen de Ceau qui avoit Hi celui de la 
T^g^ndration du monde. On conduisoit sur les bords de I’llissus le candidat qui devoit ^tre 
“ initi6 ; apr^s I’avoir purifi^j avec le sel et Peau de la mer, on r^pandoit de Torge sur lui, ou le 
couronoit de fleurs, et PHydmnos ou le Baptiseur le plongeoit dans le fleuve. L^isage de ce 
Bapt4me par immersion, qui subsista dans POccident jusqu’ au 8® si^cle, se maintient encore 
dans PEglise Greque : c’est celui que Jean le Pr^ciirseur administra, dans le Jourdain, h Jesus- 
“ Christ m^me. II fut pratiqu^ chez les Juifs,^ chez les Grecs, et chez presque tous les peuples, 
bien des si^cles avant Pexistence de la religion Chr^tienne : c’est encore une de ces anciennes 
c6r6monies que Dieu sanctifia pour le bien des homines. On vient de voir qu’elle en fut 
Porigine, dans les terns qui prec(^d^rent celui ou le Bapt^me devint un Sacrement. Les Indiens 
continuent a se purifier dans les eaux du Gange, qu’ils regardant comme sacres.”^ 

M. Beausobre has clearly proved that the Manichaeans had the rite of Baptism, both for infants 
and adults, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. He has satisfactorily proved the 
falsity of St. Augustine upon this point; but, indeed, nothing which Augustine says against the 
sect whom he deserted and betrayed, is worthy of any credit whatever. M. Beausobre ® says, 
Maui had more than one reason for administering baptism to infants. This custom not only 
served to confirm his opinion, that corruption is in nature, and comes to man by nature, but in 
this he conformed to the custom of the Magi, which he deviated as little as he possibly could^ 
This was the way to give them a taste for his religion. The ancient Persians carried their 
infants to the temple a few days after they were born, and presented them to the priest before 
the sun, and before the fire, which was his symbol. Then the priest took the child and baptized 
it for the purification of the soul. Sometimes he plunged it into a great vase full of water : it 
was in the same ceremony that the father gave a name to the child. When the child had arrived 
at fifteen years of age, he was presented again to the priest, who confirmed him by giving him 
“ the robe called the Sudra and the Girdle. These were the symbols or the sacraments of the 
promises that he made to God to serve him according to the religion of the Persians.” The 
reader sees that Mani is said to have deviated as little as possible from the rites of the Magi. 
This is true enough. In fact, the Evangelion of Zoroaster, of the Romish Jesus, and of Mani, 
were all precisely the same in piiuciple, and very nearly the same in all their ceremonies. The 


^ Hyde de Rel. Vet. Pers. Cap. xxxiv, p. 406. 
^ DAnc. Res, Vol. 1. p. 292. 


» See VoL I. p. 742, note^ 
^ Liv. ix, Ch. vi.Sect. xvi, 


® See Editor's note ut sup. 
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variation was not more than might be expected to arise, from distance in situation, in time, and 
from difference of languages and nations. 

Dr. Hyde says, ^ “ Et postea anno aetatis xv% quando incipit induere tunicam, sudra, et cin- 
gulum, ut religionem ingrediatur, et ille in articulis fidei versatur, k saccrdote ei datur confirma- 
tio, ut, ab eo tempore, inter numerum fidelium adraittatur, et fidelis esse reputetur,” If this 
account of Dr, Hyde's be correct, which I believe no one ever doubted, it is impossible for any 
person to be so blind as not to see, that these three extremely important and vital ceremonies of 
the Christian religion — Baptism, Christening, and Confirmation — were nothing but rites of the 
religion of the Magi, of Mithra, or of the sun. 

Upon this subject Justin says,® in Section Ixxxi., ‘‘The devils no sooner heard of this baptism 
“ spoken of by the prophet, but they too set up their baptisms, and made such as go to their tern- 
“ pies and of&ciate in their libations and meat offerings, first sprinkle themselves with water by 
“ way of lustration ) and they have brought it to such a pass, that the worshipers are washed from 
“ head to foot before they approach the sacred place where their images are kept." On the above 
the Rev. Mr. Reeves makes the following note : “ That such mock baptisms were set up by the 
“ contrivance of the Devil in the Gentile world, we find not only asserted by Justin, but all the 
“ primitive writers, and particularly by Tertullian, de baptismo, Certe ludis Apollinaribus et 
“ Eleusiniis tinguntur, idque se in regenerationem et impunitatem perjuriorum suorum agere 
“ praesumunt. Thus were men initiated into the mysteries of Eleusis, and he who initiated them 
“ was called 'Thpamg^ the waterer^ "TSpavog 6 uypig'itjg rm Thus again we learn 

“ from Tertullian, that they initiated men into the rites of Isis and Mithra, Nam et sacris quibus- 
“ dam per lavacrum initiantur Isidis alicujus aut Mithrae, ^ the chief priest of that Goddess, (as 
“ Apuleius describes his own initiation,) ® leading the party to be initiated to the next bath ; 
“ where, having first delivered him to the usual washing, and asked pardon of the Goddess, he 
“ sprinkled him all about, and bringing him back to the temple, after two parts of the day were 
“ spent, placed him before the feet of the Goddess." 

Mosheim shews, by many sound and ingenious arguments, that the rite of baptism was an old 
ceremony of the Israelites long before the time of Christ. ® 

After baptism they received the sign of the cross, were anointed, and fed with milk and honey. 
Dr. Enfield asserts, that baptism was not used by the Jews, but only by the Samaritans.® If 
this be true, (but I know no authority for it,) it instantly makes a Samaritan of Jesus Christ. I 
do not think the Doctor would have liked this. 

John the Baptist was nothing but one of the followers of Mithra, with whom the deserts of Syria 
and the Thebais of Egypt, abounded, under the name of Essenes. He was a Nazarite j and it is a 
curious and striking circumstance that the fountain of .Enon, where he baptized, ® was sacred to 
the sun. Though he be said to have baptized Jesus, yet it is very remarkable that he established 
a religion of bis own, as is evident from the meu'who came to Ephesus, and were thei*e converted 
from his religion to Christianity by St. Paul,*® This religion is not extinct, but continues in some 
parts of Asia, as we have formerly noticed, under the names of Mundaites, Nazoreens, Nazourcans, 
or Christians of St. John. ** 


' De Rel. Vet. Pers. Cap, xxxiv. p. 406. « See bis Apology, Sect, Ixxxvii. xcvii. xcviii. ci. » Hesyeb. 

* De Bapt, Cap, v. « Milesi, ii. citat, a Seldeno de Success, ad Leg* Haebr. Cap. xxvi. 

® Com. Cent. 1. Sect, vi. Mosh, Hist. Cent. II. Cb. iv. Sec. 13, See Dupuis, sur tous les Cultes, Vol. III. p, 325. 
® Hist, Phil. Vol. II. p. 164. » John iii. 23. Acts xix. 1—7. ” Vol. I. pp. 540, 657, 808. 
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Michaelis^ states it to be his opinion, that these men, lohnists as they are now called, were 
Essenes. In my article on the Essenes this is proved clearly enough. I have no doubt that John 
was an Essene, as well as Jesus. 

Matthew (iii. 11) makes John say, “I, indeed, baptize you with water j he shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.” 

“I, indeed, have baptized you with water; but he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost.”~ 
Mark i. 8. 

“ John answered, saying, I, indeed, baptize you with water; but, he shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost, and with fire .” — Luke iii. 16. 

In some parts of Scotland it is a custom at the baptism of children to swing them in their 
clothes over a fire three times, saying. Now, fire, hum this child or never. Here is evidently the 
baptism by /re. When the priest blowed upon the child in baptizing it, in my presence, in the 
baptistery at Florence, was this to blow away the devils according to the vulgar opinion, or was it 
the baptism by air— Spiritus Sanctus ? Priests profess to communicate the spintus sanctus.^ The 
baptism hy fire and water was in use by the Romans. It was performed by jumping three times 
through the fiame of a sacred fire, and being sprinkled with water from a branch of laurel. Ovid 
says,® 

Certe ego transilui positas ter in ordine flammas, 

Virgaque roratas laurea miat aquas. 

This is still practised in India.* “ From old Grecian authorities we learn, that the Massagetae 
“ worshiped the sun; and the narrative of an embassy from Justin to the Khakan, or Emperor, 
« who then resided in a fine vale near the source of the Irtish, mentions the Tartarian ceremony 
“ of purifying the Roman ambassadors by conducting them between two fires.” Jones on the 
Language of the Tartars.® 

The Etruscans baptized with air, with fire, and with water; this is what is alluded to many 
times in the Gospels.® If the words Ghost, spiritus in Latin, wsopoc in Greek, and ni"1 ruh, in 
Hebrew, be examined, they will all at last be found to resolve themselves into the idea of air or 
fireoiA— which gave the first idea of the soul of man. Thus we say, the breath departed from a 
man, or his soul left him— he gave up the ghost, spiritus. This may give a low or mean idea of 
the state of science; but I have no doubt that in its infancy the breath of man was supposed to be 
his soul. When it was the breath of God, of course it was the holy ghost or spirit. This is per- 
fectly in keeping with the materialism, the anthropomorphism of the letter of Genesis, of Moses, 
and of all other nations. When Jesus communicated the Holy Ghost, he breathed on his dis- 
ciples. 

In plates 172, 173, 174, &c., Gorius gives examples of the baptism of the ancient Etruscans, in 
the rites of Mithra or Isis, by water, air, fire, and blood. The ancient Etruscans were thought by 
many to be a colony which escaped from Egypt when the shepherd kings conquered that country. 
The identity of the worship of ancient Etruria and Egypt makes this not unlikely. 

6. In Tab. clxxii. Gorius gives two pictures of ancient Etruscan baptisms by water. In the first. 


* Marsh’s Mich. Vol. VI. Ch. xv. § iv. pp. 82, 87. 

* See Protestant Ordination Service, [and the Petition (to the House of Lords, August 6, 1833) of the Rev. Charles 
N. Wodehonse, Prebendary of Norwich, for alteration of this and other parts of the Liturgy. Editor^ 

» Fasti, Lib. iv. ver. 727. * ^de Maurice’s Ind. Ant. VoL V. p. 1075. 

« Asiat. Res. VoL H. p. 31, 4to. * See the references nt supra. 
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the youth is held in the arms of one priest and another is pouring water upon his head. In the 
second, the young person is going through the same ceremony, kneeling on a kind of altar, 
Gorius says, Solemnem apud Etruscos baptismatis traditionem per maniis sacerdotis, aliis sacrjs 
“ ministris adstantibus, additis modulationibus, precibus et carminibus, ceterisque ceremoniis, 
quas mox indicabo, nemo alius certe, quam diabolus, nequissimus humani generis hostis, exco- 
gitavit docuitque : qui, ut insanas gentes, divinae lucis expertes, in sui servitium et obedientiam 
miserandum in modum captivaret, lustrandi complura genera, aere, aqu^, igne, sanguine, alias- 
“ que februationes monstravit, ut Deum divinae legis conditorem sapientissinmm aemularetur. 
Callidissimas ejus artes ita aperit Tertullianus.^ Diabolus ipsas quoque res sacratneniorum^ in 
idolorum mysteriis cemulatur^ tinguit et ipse quosdam^ utique credentes et fideles suos, expiationeyn 
de LAVACRO repromittit^ et sic adhuc initiat Mithras : signal ills in frontihus milites suos ; celehrat 
et panis oblationem^^ et imaginem resurrectionis inducit, et sub gladio redhnit eoronam. Quid ^ 
quod et summum pontificem in unis nuptiis statuitf hahet et virgines^ liabet continentes, Ceterum 
si Niimas Powpilii superstitiones revolvamus^ si sacerdotii officia et privilegia^ si sacrijicalia minis- 
tma et insinimenta et vasa ilia sacrijiciorum et piacidorum^ et votorum curiositates consideremus 
nonne manifests Diabolus morositatem legis Mosaicas imitatus est 9 Addo etiam, Etruscos, com- 
pluribus seculis ante Numam Pompilium, non solum in usu habuisse Baptisma, veruni etiam 
“ sacram ^siporouiav^ nam Etruscas Antistitae manus imponunt iis, quos initiant, ut alibi osten- 
dam, adlato Etruscae vrnae anaglypho opere. Constat enim, initiates complura probationiim 
genera experiri debuisse, antequam sacris Deorum, ac prsesertim Mitur-®, admitterentur quae 
mox considerabimus/' 

The following are copies of the two Etruscan inscriptions on the monuments above alluded to : 

VAloiiV)^ 

In the middle of the second, a letter seems to be wanting. 

These Etruscan monuments would have been ascribed to the ancient Christians if the Etruscan 
inscriptions had not rendered this impossible. In this manner I have no doubt whatever, that 
great numbers of Gentile monuments of antiquity have been adopted by modern Christians, 

From these ancient Etruscan monuments it is evident, that the practice of baptism was common 
long before the birth of John or Jesus, in the ceremonies of Isis, of Mithra, and of the Eleusiniaa 
masteries 5 and from the passage in Tertullian,^ it is evident, that it was not merely a similar 
ceremony of washing. The words regenerationem et impunitatem perjurioruin suorum (the actual 
word regeneratio used in our order of baptism) prove, that the doctrines as well as the outward 
forms were identically the same. It appears also from the former part of the quotation, that the 
practice of sprinkling with holy water, both by the Greek and Romish churchs, was used by the 
Etruscans, and was only a continuation of their ceremony. On the festival of All Souls, at Florence, 
the monks went round their cloisters and monasteries, in the presence of the author, sprinkling 


* Dc Piaescript. adv. Hseret Ca[) xl. 

® The ceremony of baptism was mostly accoiiipanied with the sacrifice of bread and mne. 
^ De Bapt. Cap v quoted in p 66. 
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the walls, &c., &c., with holy water, as described by Tertullian to be the practice of the ancient 
followers of Mithra. 

Apuleius also shews, as above stated, that baptism was used in the mysteries of Isis. He says, 

Sacerdos, stipatiim me religiosa cohorte, deducit ad proximas balneas : et prius subto lavacro 

traditum, praefatus deAm veniam, purissim^ circdmrorans abluit,’’ 

Mr. Maurice shews that purgations or lustrations by water, and holy water, were equally used 
by the Jews, Persians, Hindoos, and Druids of Britain. ^ Potter, in his Antiquities, proves that 
every ancient temple had a vase, filled with holy water. This was called a Piscina, and was 
probably the Bowli of India, noticed in my first volume. ^ 

The child is taken to the priest, and is named by him and blessed, &c., before the sacred fire, 
being sprinkled with holy water, which is put into the bark of a sacred tree called Holme.^ 

7. The giving of a name to the child (as indicated by the parents to the priest), the marking of 

him with the cross as a sign of his being a soldier of Christy followed at fifteen years of age by his 
admission into the mysteries by the ceremony of confirmation, or the sacred or impo- 

sition of hands, the same as in our ceremonies, prove that the two institutions are identical. But 
the most striking circumstance of all is the regeneration— and consequent forgiveness of sms — 
the being born again. This shews that our baptism in doctrine as well as in outward cerenionyy 
was precisely that of the ancient Etruscans. The is evidently the same ceremony as 

the admission of our priests into orders, as well as the ceremony of confirmation or admission to 
church membership. In each case, by the a portion of the Holy Spirit is supposed 

to be transferred from the priest to the candidate. I beg my reader carefully to read our baptismal 
service. This is the baptism by the Holy Ghost. Christian Baptism was called 

AsTpov TjscCKiyyme<riciLgy the laver of regeneration, ^ and ^(oTior[xov^ illumination. 

It is a cuiioub circumstance that not one word can be produced from the New Testament in 
support of infant haptisin ,* every thing adduced in its favour from that authority being a violent 
and foiced implication. Bellarmine is obliged to admit, that infant baptism is contained in Scrip- 
ture in universal^’ though not ^Hn particulariJ' ^ This is an excellent example of a modern 
tradition — that is, of a tradition set up since the writing of the gospel histories— a doctrine, a 
sacrament, forgotten by the Evangelists and the authors of the Epistles, but discovered since, by 
their more enlightened followers ! 

8. I must now notice a branch of the Christian baptism of exquisite beauty. I must confess 
that my favourite Pagansy as they will be called, can produce nothing equal to it. And this is 
the baptism of Bells. It is peculiar to the Western part of the world, though somewhere or 
other, but where I cannot recollect, I have i*ead, that there is a similar ceremony in China. 

We are told by Mi'. Maurice that bells were sacred utensils of very ancient use in Asia- The 
dress of the high-priest of the Jews on the most sacred and solemn occasions was trimmed with 
bells and pomegranates. Calraet® tells us, that the kings of Persia, who were both priests and 
kings, had their robes trimmed with pomegranates and bells. This almost identifies the Jews 
and Persians. Mr. Maurice states that bells are used in the ceremonials of the pagodas of India 
to frighten away the evil spirits or daemons, who are supposed to molest the devotee in his reli- 
gious exercises, by assuming frightful forms, to distract his mind from the performance of his 


' Maur. Ind. Ant. Vol. VI p, 216 
» Herbert’s Travels, p. 68, fol. 1666. 
’ Glover’s Answer to Marsh, p. 140. 


* P. 616, note 2, and pp. 638, 641. 

* Note to Reeves’s Justin Martyr, p, 99. 
® Diet, word helL 
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duty. He says, The vibration of the sacred bell, however, was ever heard with horror by the 
malign demons, who fled at the sound, while the air being put in motion by it, became purified 
of the infection which their presence imparted. From Asia, it is probable that the bell, with a 
thousand concomitant superstitions, was imported into Europe, and mingled with the rites of a 
purer religion. Every body knows its importance in the catholic worship 5 the ceremony of 
anathematizing with bell, book, and burning taper : and the thrilling sound of the dreadful 
passing bell, which not only warns the devout Christian to pray for the departing soul of his 
brother, and to prepare to meet his own doom, but drives away, said the good Catholics of old 
time, those evil spirits that hover round the bed of the dying man, eager to seize their prey, or, 
at least, to molest and terrify the soul in its passage into eternal rest/' ^ 

The bell probably not being known to the Lacedemonians, they used instead of it a kettle-drum. 
This is stated to be used at the death of their king to assist in the emancipation of his soul at the 
dissolution of his body evidently our passing bell. 

Pope John XIV., about the year 970, issued a bull for the baptizing of Bells, ‘ to cleajise the 
^ air of devils,^ The baptizing of Bells was only permitted to the Bishops suffragan, because it 
was of a more principal kind than that of infants: priests and deacons cuuld baptize them. 

The tongue of the baptized Bell made the ears of the affrighted demons ring with ^ Raphael 
‘^^Sancta Margereta, ora pro nobis’ — these prayers are on bells at St. Margaret’s Mount in 
Cornwall. 

In Luther^s time the princes of Germany complained to the Legate, ^ that, at the time of 
baptism, godfathers of the richer sort, after the Sufiragan, take hold of the rope, sing together, 
name the bell, dress it in new clothes, and then have a sumptuous feast.” ® 

During the French Revolution, four of the bells of the cathedral of St. Louis, Versailles, were 
destroyed. On the 6 th of January, 1824, four new ones were baptized. The King and the 
Duchess D’Angoul^me were sponsors. The inscription varying the name and number on each 
is — * Je suis la premiere de quatre soeurs, qui ont ^te offertes a Dieu, &c. J’ai et^ b^nile, &c., 
'et nomm^ Marie par sa Majesty Louis XVIII., Roi de France et de Navarre, et par S. A. R. 
^Madame, Fille de Louis XVI., Duchesse d^Angoul^me,’” &c. 

The four sisters were suspended in the centre of a platform, under a square canopy of crimson 
silk, with broad gold fringe, and surmounted with plumes of ostrich feathers. The eldest wore 
“ a superb petticoat of embroidered gold brocade, over another of silver tissue, festooned at the 
bottom, and fastened with white satin rosettes, so as to exhibit the end of the clapper, peeping 
out beneath. The others were arrayed in plain gold brocade over a silver tissue. During the 
ceremony no splendours in the grand ceremonials of the church were omitted. A white satin 
ribbon being passed from the iron tongue of each bell to the hand of the sponsors, they gave a 
smart pull for each response, and the sisters each time answered, ‘ Amen.’ ” ^ Ah^ 

France, which possesses a family so alive to the comforts of our blessed religion ! ! ! And sTini- 
HAPPiER Britain, the sword op whose enemy is wielded by such a family ! ! I A. D. 1830. 

9. It cannot be shewn, perhaps, that the Persians had the same forms for the ordination of 
their priests as those now used by the Christians ; but they had all the remainder of the hier- 
archical system, as Dr. Hyde has shewn ; whence it is fair to conclude, that they had also the 
forms of orders, the though, from the lapse of ages, &c., it cannot be satisfactorily 


* Maur. Ind. Ant. Vol. V. p. 904. 

* Gravam. Cent. German. Grav. 51, 


* Schol. in Theocrit. Idyll, ii. ver. 36 , see Mr. Knight, p. 167, 
* Hog^s Hist. Cornwall, p, 470. 
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proved. Had it not been for the casual mention of some other of the Persian customs by the 
early fathers, we should have known nothing about them. Therefore, it must be left to the reader 
to judge for himself, when he has considered what Dr. Hyde has said, whether there may not 
transpire enough to justify him in inferring from the large part of the system which has come 
down to us, that the remaining small part existed formerly, though the evidence of it be now lost. 
This must not be considered as a solitary instance taken by itself, for in that case it would 
certainly amount to nothing ; but it must be considered conjointly with all the other circumstances 
of stinking similarity, indeed of absolute identity, of the two religions. The practice of the 
Xfi/^OTOvia, in the case of Confirmation, raises a strong suspicion, that it would not be wanting 
in the more important matter of Ordination. 

Hyde^ says, Et quidem eorum sacerdotium fer^ coincidebat cum eo Judaeorum, in quo erat 
unus summus sacerdos, et deinde plurimi sacerdotes atque Levitae. Hoc antem excedebat 
hierarchica Persica, (quamvis Christum praecesserat, magis cum Christian^l coincidens,) in qu§ 
praater sacristanos, ® erant sacerdotes, et praesules et archipraesules, qui hodiernis Christianorum 
presbyteris, et episcopis, et archiepiscopis correspondent. Ade 6 ut ecclesiae Christianas amicis 
pariter et inimicis fort^ novum et inopinatum videbitur in Persia reperisse constitutionem eccle- 
siasticani prope 3000 abhinc annis fundatam, quae tam pulchr^ coinciderit cum subsequente 
hierarchic. Christian^. Hoeque non sine numine factum, sc. Persas olim ordinCsse idem quod 
postea Christus et Apostoli ejus, in plenitudine temporis, tandem nov^ sanctione instituerunt 
et confirmarunt. Ecclesiae itaque eorum regimen in primi ejusdem constitutione fuit benb 
fundatum. Eorum synagogae minores seu indotatae ecclesiae parochiales alunt in singulis unum 
sacerdotem, eumque ex decimis ac spontaneis contributionibus : nec ignis perpetui expensas 
“ in eis faciunt, nisi per lampades, exceptis magnis quibusdani diebus. At Pyrea, seu templa 
cathedralia, ubi sedes episcoporum, amplis terris et reditibus dotata erant, ad parandum sacri- 
ficia, et ligna coemendum, et ad alendum sacerdotium amplissimum.” ® 

As with the Jews, the sacred fire was fed with sacred wood, from which the bark was taken. 
And as now, in Romish countries, in propriis aedibus plerique babent perpetuo ardentes lam- 
‘Spades ab igno sacro accensas.’’^ On the great festivals they sent their victuals to a common 
table, and ate together witli the poor, as described by Pliny to be the case with the early Chris- 
tians of Bithynia. 

From the passages here cited it is evident, that the hierarchy of the Christians is a close copy 
of that of the Persians, and that where the Christian differs from the Jewish it agrees with the 
Persian, a proof that it is taken from the latter and not from the former. It has been before 
observed, that Mr. R. Taylor, in his Diegesis, has clearly proved the Christian hierarchy to be 
the same as that of the Essenes, even to the most minute parts. The similar customs of keeping 
candles and lamps always burning in their temples is very striking. The larger endowments for 
the cathedrals bear a marked resemblance to those of ours in this country, many of which were, 
I have no doubt, the renovated establishments of the ancient Druids. 

10. The rite of marriage was, with the ancient Persians, a religious service 5 and, for its 
solemnization, they had a long liturgy or form, ® after the manner of the Greek, the Romish, and 
the Protestant Christians, and not according to the custom of the Scotch, among whom it is only 


* De Rel. Vet, Pers. Cap. xxviil p. 349, ed. I 700 . 

* From the andent Sacristan of tlie Persians the Sacristan of the Catholics is taken, and also, by abbreviation, our 
Saxtan and Sexton. Hyde, ut sup. Cap. xxx. p. 368 5 Dupuis, Vol. III. p. 86 . 

® Hyde, ut sup. Cap, xxviii, p. 361, ed. 1700. Ibid. p. 352, ed. 1700, 


Ibid. Cap, xxxiv. 
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a civil contract, ^ The contents of the liturgy are lost^ but we know that the use of the ring, on 
the second finger from the last on the left hand, was practised by almost all the ancients.^ 

11. Every one knows in what high estimation oil was held among the Eastern nations, and he 
has not read the Old Testament with attention who is not acquainted with the very frequent use 
of anointing among the Jews. “ The practice of anointing was not confined to kings, but was 
“ extended to px'ophets and others. It was especially practised on a medicinal account, and 
administered publicly in the synagogues by the elders on the Sabbath ; where the applying of 
this remedy to poor sick people, was accompanied by the prayers of the faithful for their 
recovery, and the pardon of their sins ; or if the persons were in a very weak condition, the 
elders came home to them. Lightfoot observes, out of the Jerusalem Talmud,^ that Rabbi 
“Simeon, the son of Eleazar, permitted Rabbi Meir to mingle wine with the oil, when he 
“ anointed the sick on the Sabbath : and quotes as a tradition from them, that anointing on the 
“Sabbath was permitted.’" The Apostle James therefore, writing to the Jewish Christians, 
whose synagogues and rites were precisely the same with those of the other Jews, says “ Is any 
“ sick among you > let him send for the elders of the church 5 and let them pray over him, 
“ anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord ; and the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and 
“ the Lord shall raise him up i and, if he have committed sins, they shall be forgiven him.” ® 
Whether the Persians had the rite of extreme unction I do not know ; but if they had it not, 
then the Christians must have borrowed it from the Jews, When all other circumstances are 
considered, few unprejudiced persons will be found to doubt, that this practice was probably 
common to the Jews and the Persians. 

There is scarcely any doctrine of the Romish Church which has afforded more matter for the 
use of the weapon of ridicule than that of purgatory — that weapon declared by the Protestants 
to be so unfair, abominable, and blasphemous, when applied against themselves ; but considered 
to be so fair, honourable, and legitimate, when used by them against their Romish enemies. 

The doctrines of Penance and Purgatory^ taught by the Catholics and so much calumniated 
by the Protestants, are exactly the same in principle as the penances and metempsychosis of the 
Pythagoreans, Platonists, and Indians. The Romish doctrine of penance is precisely that of the 
Hindoos, and I have no doubt that from the modified principle of the metempsychosis the doctrine 
of purgatory took its rise. After man, reasoning upon the beauty, order, and sublimity, of the 
creation, arrived at the knowledge of the First Great Cause and ITS® attributes of benevolence 
&c., the belief in man’s immortality followed as a necessary consequence. For, if there were not 
a future state of existence, where the good would be rewarded and the bad punished, how could 
the Creator be just or benevolent ? And again, how could he be either just or benevolent if the 
existence of man in a future state was not happy or miserable in proportion to his good or bad 
conduct here ? And as man has been created fallible in his nature, and inevitably subject to fall 


' It was the same in England from 1653 to 1660, and is considered to be a civil contract in the United States of 
North America. Editor, 

« Vide Tert. Apol. Cap. vi. pp. 173, &c. « Harm, N. Test. Works, Vol I, p. 333. 

^ Toland’s Naz. p. 64. * James v. 14, 16 j see also Mark vi. 13, xvi. 18. 

® I say its ; for how absurd is it to give a masculine or feminine gender to the Creator ’ The only-begotten Son ot 
God! I What nonsense! The only excuse which can be made for the use of the word is, that those who 

adopt it apply to it no idea whatever, or some idea which the word does not mean. [The Evangelist John alone uses 
the expression, (ch. i. 14, 18, iii. 16, 18 ; 1 Epis. iv 9,) and as he wrote neither his Gospel nor his Epistle till long 
after the resurrection and ascension of his revered Lord, the sense in which he used the term may probably be gatlicrcd 
from Rev. i, 5 — Jesus Christ the firsUhegotten of the dead.” Editor, \ 
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into some degree of guilt, it was also thought to follow that his future state of existence could not 
be eternally miserable. This was the inevitable consequence if the Creator were just ; hence 
arose the doctrine of purgatory — a state of existence in which the soul of man or that part of him 
that exists after death, and which though invisible must exist, will in future receive the reward 
of his good or bad conduct. 

This was the simple, unadulterated doctrine of the sages of India, Persia, Greece, and Rome : 
it remained for the brilliant imagination of John Calvin to discover that it was consistent with the 
attributes of benevolence in an omnipotent Creator to cause a being to exist, who, from his very 
nature^ is obliged to sin, and then, for such sin, to condemn him to endless misery. But these 
doctrines are deduced by learned men of narrow minds from corrupt passages in the Gospels, and 
still more from the fanatical nonsense of Paul. * 

The doctrine of purgatory or of a future state, in which man was to receive the greater or less 
reward of his misconduct in this life, like every thing in which priests have any concern, was soon 
corrupted and converted into an engine to aggrandize their pernicious order, and to enable them 
to wallow in luxury and sloth upon the hard earnings of their fellow-creatures. Hence they 
taught their blind and credulous devotees, that by their superior sanctity they could prevail upon 
God to alleviate or shorten the term of their future punishment, and by aggravating the faults of 
the miserable and repentant sinner, in the last stage of weakness and disease, and working upon 
his terrified imagination, they extorted from him his wealth. Hence arose voluntary acts of 
supererogation and penances, by suffering which in this life the punishment in another was to be 
mitigated. Hence masses or services for the dead. Hence extreme unction and all the other 
figments of Papistical foolery among the devotees of Greek, Catholic, or sectarian Christianity. 

Protestants may exclaim against these superstitions, as they call them, but they are real 
orthodox Christianity and cannot be got rid of. It is no argument to say, they are absurd or 
pernicious. They are not more absurd than the doctrine of demoniacs, nor more pernicious than 
the doctrine of the eflScacy of faith without works. We have already quoted the opinion of the 
Apostle James on the subject of anointing the sick, p, 72. He adds, (ch, v. 16,) Confess your 
faults one to another^ and pray one for another^ that ye may be healed. The effectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much. 

The doctrine of Purgatory, so offensive to the gloomy fanatics among the Protestants, because 
it does away with the doctrine of eternal damnation, is, when not abused, one of the most sensible 
of the miscalled Christian doctrines, because it is not contrary to the moral attributes of God, It 
was a close copy of the doctrine of the Heathens and of Plato, who, in his Phsedon,^ divides the 
dead into three sorts — the good in a state of bliss ; the very had in Tartarus and the curable in 
an intermediate state, from which, after they have been in it a suitable time, they are released. 
For these last, the Gentiles were in the habit of offering sacrifices, called reXerai. In his 
Republic, II., Plato says, That these rsT^erai belong only to the dead, and are named from 
being sacrifices appointed to deliver us from the infernal sufferings ; they were 

offered chiefly in the night, and called mysteries.^* The doctrine of Purgatory is found 


^ Rather ft om passages in the Gospels and in Paul’s Epistles misunderstood and misrepresented ? Editor. 

« P, 113. 

3 I believe Paradise or Tartarus to be in Tartary, the farther side of Meru, the mount on the side of the North, 
where the Gods assembled in judgment. Though the Europeans made it hot, I have little doubt that the natives of a 
country under a tropical sun made their hell cold. The same reason in part caused the Hindoos to place the mount 
Meru in a temperate climate, on, the sides of the North. 
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in Tertullian. * This early date shews them to be coeval or nearly so with Christianity.^ The 
prayers for the dead are evidently the Gentile reT^srat^ purchased with gifts. 

The Jews had the rite of Confession.^ 

On several of the ancient monuments in the Campigdolia at Rome are bas reliefs of the ancient 
Sibyls, or of females performing penance, which leave no room to doubt that this sacrament was in 
use by the Romans. They may be seen by any one who will take the trouble to go to look at 
them. This fact requires no further proof. The Flagellants were exact copiers of the priests of 
Bellona, and of the priests of Baal. ^ 

The hermits of Italy are humble imitators of the Fakirs of India, who were well known in 
ancient times. St. Austin says,® ^‘They abstain from women, and philosophize naked in the 
solitudes of the Indies. From the rising to the setting of the sun they remain with their eyes 
steadfastly fixed upon it. Others stand perpetually on one leg. They expose themselves without 
complaint to the extremes of cold and hunger.” 

The doctrine of purgatory and the efficacy of the prayers of the living to relieve the deceased 
from their sufierings is a correct copy of the doctrine and practice of the Pagans. Ovid says that 
iEneas was the first person who introduced the doctrine into Italy. In his Fasti he says, 

Hunc moreni iEneas, pietatis idoneus auctor, 

Attulit in terras, juste Latine, tuas. 

Ille patris Genio solennia dona ferebat ; 

Hinc populi ritus edidicere novos [pios ?].— Lib. ii. 643—546. 

It was the general belief of the Pagans, that the souls of the dead would return, to demand of 
the living that they should offer sacrifices for the purpose of relieving them from the pains whicli 
they endured. The Pagans differ from the Romish priests in this, that they offered up their 
prayers for the dead on the ninth day, the Romish on the seventh.® This is confirmed by 
Polydore Virgil,’' 

Lord Kingsborough ® states, that the Jews, of later day I suppose he means, were believers in 
puTgatoi'y. 

The tombs of the pretended Gods were not set up by merely an ignorant populace, but they 
were encouraged and protected by law. Ludovicus Vives says, The religion of sepulchres ib 
most ancient : whereby it was prohibited to any to violate, throw down, or break them : which 
law was not only in the twelve tables, and among Solon’s, but also in the most ancient laws of 
Numa, and of both Latins and Greeks ; which seem to belong not so much to the civil law as to 
the sacred : because sepulchres were esteemed as temples of their Manes or Demons : whence 
there was inscribed on them D. M. S. i. e. Diis Manibus Sacrum : and the sacreds which were 
performed to them were called Neda” ® Over the tombs of Heathen Gods rose many a 
church dedicated to the same God, but denominated a Christian saint. Thus the tomb of Bacchus 
became a church of St. Baccus. Thus again the pretended tomb of the deified Romulus in Rome 
became the church of St. Theodorus. 

13. Of all the weapons or engines ever yet discovered by rogues to enable them to tyrannize 


^ De Moneg , and Origen, Lib. iii. in Job. « Court of Gent. Vol. III. Book ii. Cli. ii. Sect. 3 and 1 1 . 

3 Lord Kingsborough*s Mexico, Vol. VI. p. 301. < Tertul Apol. Cap. ix. Lib. ad Mart, j 1 Kings xviii. 2B. 

Lib. XV. de Civ. Dei ; Plin. Hist. Nat* Lib. vii, Cap, ii. ® Blondus, Rom. Trium* Lib. ii. p. 44 , 

’ Lib* vi, Cap, x. ® Antiq. of Mexico, Vol. VI. p. 96. 

® Gale*s Court Gent. Book ii. Chap, ii. Sect. 3. 
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over fools, nothing has ever yet been found so efficacious and powerful as Auncular Confession, 

Confess your faults one to another/^ says St. Janies, and this put the most secret affairs and 
counsels of all the states of Christendom into the hands of the Pope and his priests. This powerful 
engine was itself alone sufficient, in the skilful hands of the priests, to lay all the riches and good 
things of this world at the feet of holy mother church — to enable its bloated, pampered hierarchy 
to ride triumphant over the liberties of mankind, and to reduce the rest of their fellow-creatures 
to the lowest state of mental debasement and misery. By means of the priests the kings tyran- 
nized over the people, and by means of the slavery of the kings, the priests had at their command 
the wealth of the whole world. 

The observation is as true as it is trife^ that a small drop will wear a hole in a large stone : thus 
causes apparently small by long continued and unceasing action produce effects which to super- 
ficial observation seem out of proportion to their power. Of this nature is the practice of auricular 
confession in the papal church. To this, in a great measure, may be attributed the victory which 
it gained over all its competitors. It is almost inconceivable what a vast variety of opportunities 
of acquiring power and wealth this must have thrown into its hands. It must have been almost 
equally useful in enabling it to avoid dangers. The church possessed by this means a species of 
omniscience. It is evident that by means of its corresponding societies of monks it would be 
timely warned of the approach of every danger. Knowledge has been said to be power ; this is 
very true, and this knowledge, for a space of almost a thousand years, enabled the Papal See to 
dictate laws to the whole European world ; and, if the art of printing had not been discovered, 
would have reduced it to the situation in which Tibet now is, under its grand Lama. The God in 
Tibet and the God (as he was actually called) at Rome would have been in every respect similar. 
Indeed, I should be glad to learn wherein the difference consists between the adoration^ paid to 
the Lama, and that paid by the cardinals to the Pope on his first exaltation on the altar after his 
instalment. Modern sophistry may talk of civil adoration ; the understandings of mankind having 
become too enlightened, the daring violation of i*eligion and decency must be explained away. 
But the practice is continued ; it awaits a restoration, by the holy allies, of the darkness of the 
tenth century. The papal policy is sometimes suspended — it never dies. In more senses than 
one, nullum tempus accurrit eedestes* 

It would be giving the Christian priests too much credit to allow them the merit of inventing 
these engines of despotism and priestcraft ; they wei-e merely imitators, though they may have 
improved upon the originals which they copied. They removed some absurdities, they added 
some stimuli j but all the doctrines to which I have just now drawn the attention of the reader, 
are to be found with very little deviation in the faith of the oriental nations, and from them they 
passed to the Christians through the medium of the sects of Gnostics and Essenes, both of which 
existed among the natives of Asia and Africa long before the time allotted for the birth of Christ. 
Thus I think the seven celebrated sacraments of the Romish Christians, in which the two held by 
the Protestants are included, are proved to be nothing but x-enewed Gentile ceremonies, that is, 
integral parts of the usually called pestilent and idolatrous superstition of the Pagans. 


1 See Eustace’s Classical Tour, 
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1. The revenues of the Romish priests came from the same sources as those of the sacrificers 
of the Pagans. They had first the tithes, then ojBEerings, which the devotees presented to the 
Gods, which they took and applied to their own use. But as the offerings were casual, and not 
always to be depended on, a provision was made from the public revenue for the different orders, 
and in general for all those who were employed about the offices of religion. Besides this, many 
private individuals consecrated their property to the same purpose ; so that rich benefices became 
founded : and these benefices were, as they are with us, some in the presentation of the prince or 
the college of pontifices, others in that of individuals who had the right of patronage. And as at 
this day, complaints against pluralities were made.^ The Pontifex Maximus, also, had the right 
to the annates, or fruits of the first year, which he might sell or give away. Another source of 
wealth was found in the legacies left by those who wished prayers to be said for their souls after 
their deaths, which is proved by the monuments of the ancient idolaters still remaining. Here is 
the origin of the Romish prayers for the dead.^ Another source of wealth arose from confisca- 
tions of the property of condemned persons. The houses and property of Cicero were confiscated 
to the sacred college when he was banished, and the revenue ordered to be expended in sacrifices 
to the Goddess of liberty. By these means the priests, in ancient and modern times, have equally 
amassed great wealth. 

2. The Pagans, besides their pontiffs, their priests, and their curiones, had different convents or 
orders of religious men and women, who took the epithet of holy or divi: some called themselves 
Quirini from Romulus, others JDiales from Jupiter, a;ro th Aio^, others Martiales from Mars, 
They called themselves brothers, because they were bound to one another by reciprocal charity 
and alliance, ® and were all on an equal footing. Thus, at this day, we have Jesuits, Augustinians, 
Benedictines, &c. The Monks among the Pagans were proprietors of land. T. Livy says,^ that 
Numa instituted the Quirinales and the Vestals, and established for them a revenue. Others 
were Mendicants, as the religious of the Great Mother of the Gods,® who answered exactly to 
the Christian Mendicants begging for the Vhgin, the Mother of God. Apuleius, in his Golden 
Ass, has ridiculed them for their hypocrisy, by which they, under the pretence of poverty, acquired 
riches. No beggars were allowed in Rome except these. The Romish Mendicants, like those of 
the Pagans, were the great dealers in saints, in relics, in apostolic letters, indulgences, and other 
trumpery. They in both cases had particular habits, and long beards. If they had not been 


^ Tit. Liv. Lib. ix. et xxx. ; Cic. de Leg. Lib. i , Suet, m Claudio. 

* Blondus, Rom. Triurn. Lib. ii. p 33. 3 Lib. i. (Jap. xxx\i. 
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particularly dressed they would not have been known from other people, says Bellarmine. ^ Their 
silence was an exact copy of the silence of Pythagoras ; and their vow of poverty was an imitation 
of that of some of the ancient philosophers, who distributed all their substance to the poor. 

The Hierophantes, at Athens, drank of the Hemlock to render themselves impotent, that when 
they came to the Pontificate they might cease to be men. The priests of Egypt never mixed 
with women, and to extinguish the passion for the female sex they never ate flesh or drank 
wine.® The priests of the Great Mother drank of a certain river of Phrygia, which putting them 
in a fury they castrated themselves, and thence were called Semi-viri. The priests of Egypt had 
their fast days, when they abstained from flesh and wine. The priests of Eleusis kept strictly the 
three commandments given by Triptolemus — to honour their father and mother; the second, to 
reverence the Gods; and the thii’d, to eat no flesh. Numa established fasts, particularly one in 
honour of Ceres, when the people offered up their prayers for a good harvest, ^ The Pagan fasts 
were to appease the Gods; thus Horace says. Mane die quo tu indicts jejwiia. From these 
examples we see the origin of the Romish fasts, 

3, The father Ange de S, Joseph speaks of the ruins of Persepolis in the following terms; There 
are many inscriptions on the marble of the ruins, but in characters unknown to all the universe, 

“ which shews their great antiquity. Many bas reliefs represent the divinities, the sacrifices, the 
funeral pomps, pi'ocessions of men with large vests, long hair, with bonnets in form of a 
mitre*^ ^ From this it is evident that the mitre which we see worn by the priests in the 
Mithraitic mysteries, and which is still worn on grand occasions by the bishops of the Romish and 
Greek churches, is of very ancient establishment. 

4, When young Persians came to be from twelve to fifteen years of age, prayer and ceremonies 
took place, and they were invested with the girdle.® They were then supposed to be capable of 
understanding the doctrines of the religion. It was, in fact, the ceremony of confirmation. 

In the Sadder, the sacred book of Zoroaster, it is written, that God has commanded the girdle 
as a sign of the obedience which is due to him.® It was believed that it rendered the wearer safe 
from daemons. All the Christians of the Levant, whether Syrians, Arabians, Egyptians, or Coptes, 
believe that they commit a sin if they go into a church without their girdle. They found this 
practice upon Luke xii. 35. The monks use a girdle with tweke knots to shew that they are 
followers of the twelve apostles : and when one of them is excommunicated they pull oflF his girdle. 
When the Mohamedans receive into their communion a proselyte, either from the sect of the Magi 
or Christians, they cut off his girdle, which he in future disuses. Thus we here see whence the 
girdle of the monks is taken.® ♦ 

5, From the same place with the girdle came the use of the Cassock or Sudra. From Hyde we 
learn that Zoroaster is reported to have said that he received it from heaven along with the girdle: 
Hyde describes it to be the same with that used by our English clergy, and shews that it was 
from the girdle that we derived the old English proverb — ungirt unblessed* ® 

Concerning the Origin of the Zone and Cassock Hyde says, In ejus iraperio venit Zerdusht 
‘^propheta, coram Gushtasp propheiiam praetendens, eique dicens : Ego sum propheta quern Deus 


» De Mon. Lib. ii. Cap. xl. ; Socrates, Lib. ii. Cap. xxxiii. ; Hieron. ad Eustach. Vol. L pp. 49, 50. 

« Hieron. Lib. adv. Jovin. » Liv, Lib. xxxv. " Beaus. Vol II. Liv. ii Ch. iv p. 207 

* Beaus Hist. Man. Vol. I. Liv. ii. Ch, iv. p. 198. ® Hyde de Rel. Vet, Pers. p. 441. 

7 Asscm. Vol. in. Pt. i. p. 559, ® D'Herbelot, Bib Oiien. p. 68 ; see also the word Zoiinar, 
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exceisus ad te misit ; et istum librum Zend-avest^ e Paradiso attuli : ct hanc Sudram et 
Cingulum mihi dedit, inquiens, istam Sudraai indue, ^ et istud Cingulum in medium tuum 
cinge, ut anima tna a Gehenn^ liberetur et salvationem iuveniat; Religionem quoque Dei in 
mundo propagato.’^ “ In pihno infantum baptismate imponitur nomen : et postea anno 
septimo ut quidem aiunt, vel potius anno decinio quinto (quando ceiisetur intrare in reli- 
gionem,) turn adhibitis precibus a sacerdote datur confirmatio solennis. Et eo anno decimo 
quinto (ut religionis tessera) eis traditur sudra, seu tunica, et cingulum, quibus nunquam, ne 
per unum momentum (nisi in Iccto sint) destitui debent/' ^ Pueri et Puellae post quindecein 
annorum setatem (ut supra) cingulum, religionis tesseram, induere incipiunt, et divina proecepta 
‘‘ejus instillantur.’" ® “Tunica cingitur cingulo, secundum sacerdotalem habitum in Anglic, 
“ excepto colore.” ^ Hyde states that the stole was used in the lites of Mithra. “ Mithra ibi 
“ est in figure regis Persici, uti constat ex Tiar^ directa et Stol^, quse solis regibus competunt.” ^ 

6 . It often happens that trifling circumstances are more striking than those of more conse- 
quence. The identity of the two religions being evident, they are less likely to be the produce of 
accident. iVnd what I am going to describe are of so out-of-the-way, unexpected a kind, that 
there must be some cause for the similarity. 

From Hyde we learn that the ancient Persians set apart four days in each month answering to 
the Sabbath days of the Jews and to our Sundays, which were festivals. On these days they met 
in their churches, and had more solemn service than on other days, reading portions of their sacred 
book, and preaching and inculcating morality and purity. “ Habent enim suo mode liturgiam 
“ publicam, quam certo quodam tono, seu piano cantUy modulantur et cantillant, sc. certain atque 
“ praescriptam precum et aliorum rituum formam.” He also says, “ Ubi post peractam prostra- 
“ tionem (ut fiebat in templo Hierosolymitano) stantes grant.” ® It is impossible here not to 
be struck with the identity of the Persian and Christian services. The four days of the month, the 
reading of portions of the sacred books, the preaching, the liturgia publica, the praescripta forma 
rituum et precum, the tono seu piano caniu of the Romish, and chaunting of the Protestant cathe- 
drals. But perhaps among these different traits of resemblance there is no one more striking than 
that of the praying standing on the four festival days of the month. ^ The early Christians always 
prayed on a Sunday standing* Tertullian says. Die dominied jejunare nefas diicimus vel de 
genimlis adorare,^ In Canon sixteen,^ worshiping on the knees on Sunday is forbidden. It 
says, “ Porro in sanctis dominicis diebus sacrisque aliis solennitatibus nullse fiant genuflexiones, 
quia tofa smeta ecclesia in hisce Icetatur et esuUat diehts'' 

7, Silius, speaking of the strange rites used in the Gaditan temple of Hercules, says, the priests 
of&ciated there barefooted, practised chasity, had no statues, used white linen surplices ; and it 
was a notorious custom with the ancient Phoenicians to pay tithe. The shaving of the head and 
surplices were borrowed from the Egyptian priests, and the crosie)' or pastoral staff was the lituus 
of the Roman augurs. The tonsure of the priests and monks is an exact imitation of that of 
the priests of Isis ; and St. Epiphanius witnesses also, that the priests of Serapis at Athens 


' Sudra est Tunica sacerdotalis brevier, Anglicb a Cassock, ad mediam smam pertingens.” 

Hyde de ReL vet Pers. Cap. xxviii. p. 350, ed. 1700. 3 Ut sup. p 353. 
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had the head shaved. This custom is forbidden in Lev. xxi. 5, and the prohibition is afterwards 
repeated, in Ezek. xliv. 20 ; for this is the meaning of the word nnnp qrte^ as Rabbi Solomon on 
the report of Buxtorf has noticed. 

The habit and the ornaments of the ecclesiastics at this day have been copied from those of the 
ancient Pagans. The cross of the bishops I need not name again. The Lituus or Ci'osier was 
the Hieralpha of the Hindoos, taken from the cave of Bala-rama near Muttra, and seen in a 
variety of fantastic forms on the ancient Egyptian monuments. It is often united to the cross 


thus 



It was the origin of the jawbone of Samson. It was the first rude, ill-formed 


plough, thus 

The Amicts and Dominos of the bishops came from the same place ; for the Pagans never 
made any sacrifice without having the head covered with an Amict, which they called Orarium, 
and a Superhumeral. They wore also an Aube, as the priest does when he goes to say mass. ^ 
And the Flamens were clothed with a robe made with copes, like those which the Romish priests 
wear in the churches. ^ The Stole is an imitation of that which they put on the back of the 
victims which they offer on the altar. The Cardinal Baronins® has remarked, under the year 44 
of our Lord, that the ancient Pagans had the surplice : that they carried the pastoral staff called 
the lituus or crosier 5 that they used the episcopal ring and mitre ; that the flamen or priest who 
sacrificed was clothed in a garment of fine linen, called by the Latins Alba Vestis : and Juvenal, 
in his 6 th Satire, says, that the high priest of Anubis, environed with a crowd of other priests 
clothed in fine linen, with his head shaved, deserves the first rank and supreme honour. 

8 . The use of lamps and candles^ in the day-time, in the churches, was copied from the 
Egyptians, who, according to Clemens Alexandriims, first invented them.^ No person can look 
into the ancient temples of India and Egypt and not see that candles, either by day or night, 
could not be dispensed with. All their ceremonies must have been by candle-light, as the most 
sacred parts of their temples had no windows or openings to admit light. During the deliveiy of 
sermons I have sometimes met with churches, in Italy, from which the sun was entirely excluded. 

The use of incense was common both to Jews and Gentiles. 



Safepe Jovem vidi cum jam sua mittere vellet 
Fulmina, thure dato sustinuisse manum.^ 

Alex, ab Alexandra says,® that the Egyptians appeased their Gods with prayers and incense. 

9. The processions around the streets and towns, in Catholic countries, are exact imitations of 
those of the Pagans. When the priests of the Mother of the Gods made their processions through 
the streets, they carried the image of Jupiter, which they placed for a short time in small bowers 
dressed out for him, precisely as is done in Paris at the F 6 te Dieu. Virgil, in the first book of his 
Georgies, recommends the peasants to carry the statue of Ceres round their fields : 

Annua magnae 

Sacra refer Cereri,” ^c. 

* ** Terque novas circum felix eat hostia fruges/' 

Further accounts of the Heathen processions may be seen in Apuleius. * 


» Plut. in Aut, Fenestrelle, Chap. v. 

’ Noticed by Marolles in his Memoirs. 

® (Jen. Dierum> Lib. ii. Cap. xxii. 

® Lib. ii. Metam. p. 200, edit, Plautin. 158? ; also 


« Du Verdier en ses Lemons, Liv. ii. Ch. iv, p, 86. 
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PROCESSIONS. IMAGES* ST. ABRAHAM. 


As the Roman Church has its processions for rain or fair weather, or to avert tempests or 
famine, &c., so the Pagans had theirs exactly in the same manner; they are copies of one 
another. 

Though it may be unnecessary to point out the identity of the practices of the modern and 
ancient Romans in the use of images, yet it may not be unnecessary to observe, that precisely the 
same reasons were given in excuse for the use of them. Gregory L, against Serenus, bishop of 
Marseilles, says, that what books are to those who can I’ead, pictures and statues are to those who 
are ignorant of the art. Porphyry, in Eusebius, justifies images on the same ground. He says 
they are the books of the ignorant. Theodoret on this subject says, that the demon invented 
images for the use of the ignorant, that by this means he might establish his superstition. There 
is no person, says Celsiis,^ so foolish and absurd as to believe that these things are really Gods, 
and not the symbols which we adore in honour of the deity. And in Ariiobius,^ the Pagan says 
to the Christian, You deceive j’ourselves; for we believe not the brass, the gold, and the silver, 
which compose the statues, are God : but we serve God in them, and we venerate the Gods as 
dwelling in them, by virtue of consecration.^’ Constantine, bishop of Constance, in the second 
Council of Nice, declared, For myself 1 render to images the same worship of honour which is 
due to the Holy Trinity : and let him be anathematized as a Marcionite and Manichsean who 
shall refuse to do the same.’*® 

The Chiistians have not only copied the practices of bowing down to the idols of their great 
men deified or elevated to the rank of inferior Gods or heavenly personages, but they have in 
many cases adopted the very persons adored by the Heathens. They have not only adopted the 
same practices of the apotheosis, but they have done it with the same rites and ceremonies, and 
given the same attributes to their deceased great men. The ancients raised such of their great 
men or kings to the rank of inferior Gods as had been benefactors to mankind, or as they chose to 
flatter, calling them by the title of divus. The souls of their emperors, if deified, were seen to fly 
away to heaven, in the form of a bird, from the body, when placed on the funeral pile : thus, in a 
similar manner the soul of St. Poly carp, when he was burnt, was seen in the form of a dove to 
'VTing its way to the mansions of the blessed, and he became divus Polycaip. Thus like divus 
Augustus, the apostles all became divi; as Divus Paulus, Divus Petrus, &c. 

The Roman Divi were considered only as created inferiores divi, and intercessors with the 
Supreme God, but residents of the heavenly mansions. This is exactly the case with the Christian 
Divi ; they are considered only as intercessors, but residents of the heavenly mansions ; while the 
remainder of mankind are excluded from these abodes till the day of judgment. The relics of the 
Divi of each also received adoration, and, at times, worked miraculous cures. They both had 
altars erected to them, with lights constantly burning before them. Their festivals were kept on 
set days peculiarly dedicated to them, and the images themselves were in many cases considered 
to be animated, and to possess and exercise a supernatural power. I had in my possession a book, 
which I have given to the British Museum, published by the authority of Pope Pius the Sixth, in 
which the miracles performed by a great number of images are described : they opened their eyes, 
they wept, they spoke, they performed cures. Some of them are considered more pow^erful than 
others, and in consequence acquire more votive offerings, which are given to them in some cases, 
as at Loretto, to an immense amount both in number and value. It cannot be said that these are 
merely the idle superstitions of the vulgar. The book alluded to was published by the authority of 


’ Oiig. cont Cels. Lib. vii pp. 387 and 285, 292. 

« Lib. vi. p- 229, ex edit Fiol ; see also Lact. Lib. ii. Cap, ii. 
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the Pope and Roman Church, the miracles were all proved before a commission of cardinals, at the 
head of which was Cardinal Somaglia, and the genuineness of the book itself is actually ascertained 
beyond dispute by the written attestation and signature of the register of the Papal chancery. 
Enlightened men, both Greeks and Romists, will be offended at hearing the term idolatry 
applied to the believers in their religions. But thei’e is in reality no difference between the icon 
worship of the ancients and that of the moderns. The enlightened men of this day are not 
idolaters, nor were the Ciceros nor Plinys of ancient times, but the rabble, genteel and iingenteel, 
who believe in the miracles of the images, and honour them with their votive offerings, most 
certainly are. It is childish to dispute about the mere word or name given to the practice. 
Whatever the ancients did to their images, the moderns do to theirs ; and in whatever light the 
ancients considered them, and with whatever attributes they endowed them — precisely in the same 
light and with the same attributes the moderns view and endow them. The demigods of the 
ancients are correctly the saints of the moderns, and both bear the name of Divi. 

The CLyi(ikarpEicc of the Greek and Roman, as well indeed as that of the Protestant Church, is 
nothing more than a servile imitation of the Aoii[/.Qm7iaTpsia or AsKri^ai^onoL of the Gentiles ; 
the proof of this may be seen at great length in Gale’s Court of the Gentiles, ^ 

On the adoration of saints Bochart says, They have transfcrx^ed to their saints all the equipage 
of the Pagan Gods: to St, Wolfang the hatchet, or hook of Saturn: to Moses the horns of 
Jupiter Hammon : to St. Peter the keys of Janus. In brief, they have chased away all the Gods 
out of the Pantheon at Rome, to place in their room all the Saints ; whose images they worship 
« with like devotion as those of the Pagan Gods sometimes were. They dress them up iu ap- 
parel, they crown them with garlands of flowers, they carry them in procession, they bow before 
them, they address their prayers to them, they make them descend from heaven, they attribute 
to them miraculous virtues.’’^ Bochart then, in support of his assertion that the Romish adora- 
tion of saints is nothing but a renewal of the adoration of the Pagan dcemoiis^ observes, that the 
Canonization of Saints is correctly the Apotheosis of the Pagans, and that CajetaiHs Gods bp parti- 
cipation are the very same as Plato’s 0soi made Gods^ which is the title he gives to his 

daemons. All these saints, when they were determined to be fit objects of canonization, were 
deemed to have been possessed of divine inspiration or the afflatus, in a fuller degree than common 
priests, all of whom have a portion of the Holy Ghost or the cvfflatus numinis instilled into them at 
their ordination by the imposition of the bishops’ hands. These inspirations or entrances into the 
flesh of portions of the divine spirit are correctly the minor Incarnations or Avatars of the Hindoos, 
who say, there have been thousands of incarnations or avatars of the Supreme Being. 

Among the saints of the Roman church we have Saint Abraham and Mary his niece. He came 
from a place called Edessa in Mesopotamia. He was considered as a saint in the Latin, Greek, 
and Coptic churches.® His holiday is the 15th of March. If we make allowance for the old style^ 
this brings him to the 25th of March, the Vernal Equinox. We need not repeat what has been 
proved respecting Maria, the queen of heaven, being the generative power. We here have her 
identified with Sarah, the wife of the Brahmin, which serves to prove the mythological charac- 
ter of Abraham and Sarah, who are evident enough in these two saints, 

10. The Pagans had their festival days in honour of their country or local Gods ; these weiv. 


' Vol. III. Book ii. Ch. ii. Sect. hi. p, 184. 
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exactly imitated by the Christians in their wakes and revels, which were kept in honour of pre- 
tended martyrs, the names of many of whom, being the exact names of the heathen Gods, suffi- 
ciently explain what they were- 

The Goddess Febriia, or the Februata Juno, became the Purificata Virgo Maria. The old 
Romans celebrated this festival in precisely the same way as the moderns by processions with 
wax lights, &c., and on the same day, the 2cl of February. The author of the Perennial Calendar 
observes, that it is a remarkable coincidence that the festival of the miraculous conception of Juno 
Jugalis, the blessed Virgin, the Queen of Heaven, should fall on the very day the modern Romans 
have fixed the festival of the conception of the blessed Virgin Mary. Being merely a continuation 
of an ancient festival, there is nothing remarkable in it. 

In the autumn a very peculiar festival was celebrated by almost all nations in honour of the 
dead. 

On the 2d of November iXi^festim Dei Mortis is annually celebrated. The priest makes a pro- 
cession round the burial-ground, with his censer and aspersorio, sprinkling holy water and singing 
a miserere as he goes along. This, again, is nothing more than a heathen ceremony. 

This festival is yet annually celebrated by the Buddhists of Tibet, by the Papists at Rome, and 
has yet its service and day in the calendar of the Protestant church of England.^ Mr. Turner^ 
informs us, that on the last days of October and first of November an annual festival is kept, which 
is sacred to the souls of the dead. All the monasteries are lighted up and great ceremonies take 
place among the monks. It appears that this festival is kept at the same time in Bengal and Hin- 
dostan. It is remarkable that this festival was anciently kept by the Druids in Ireland, and is yet 
continued there. In Ireland it was called the festival of Samhan, lasted two days, and was begun 
to be celebrated on the evening preceding the first of November, which evening is yet called 
Oidhche Samhna^ or the night of Samhan. This solemnity was consecrated by the Druids to the 
intei’cession of the living for the souls of those who had died the year preceding that day; for, 
according to their doctrine, Samhan called before him these souls, and passed them to the man- 
sions of the blessed, or returned them to a re-existence here as a punishment for their crimes. ^ 
This Samhan was also called Bal-Sab or Lord of Death. This is the Beelzebub of the Christians. 
On this festival all the fires, except the sacred fires of the Druids, were extinguished, and every 
one was prohibited, under the most terrible penalties, from procuring this indispensable article in 
any way except from them, for which a stipulated price was paid. This festival is even yet 
partly continued by the Irish, who light great fires on the tops of their mountains, and pass their 
children and flocks through them to Beal or Samhan, as described iii the Old Testament to Bel or 
Baal. ® The Irish call this festival Bealtine, or the feast of the fires of Baal. This solemnity is 
what we call All-Souls' Day. Gen, Vallancey says,^ it was called La Samhna or Hallowmas- Day. 
The Druids taught the Pythagorean system of the transmigration of souls, and that Samhan or 
Baal Samhan, at this season called the souls to judgment, which according to their merits or 
demerits in the life past, were assigned to re-enter the bodies of the human or brute species, 
and to be happy or miserable daring their next abode on this sublunary globe: hence Samhan 


^ All-Saints’ Day — united with All Souls’, This festival was also kept by the Mexicans. Seep. 31. Editor, 

* In the account of his Journey to Tibet, p. 318. a Celtic Druids, Ch. v. Sect. xvii. 

* Samhain, All-Saints’ Eve, genit Samhna. Oidhche Shamhna, All-Saints’ Eve. (O’Brien’s Diet.) Sainhain, Shaw 
and Lhyd, Arch. Brit., La Samhna, Haliowmas-day, Macdonald's Vocab. 

* Jeremiah xix. 5, xxxii. 35; see also on Molech, Lev. xviii. 21, xx* 2— 4j 2 Kings xxiii, 10. Editor, 

^ Coll. Hib. Vol. III. p. 444, 
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was named [by the Irish] Balsab or Dominus Mortis, for Bal is Lord, and Sab death. Bui the 
punishment of the wicked they thought might be alleviated by charms and magic art, and by 
sacrifices made by their friends to Bal, and presents to the Druids for their intercession 

It has been the opinion of some learned men, that the Baal-Zebub of the idolatrous Jews was 
the God of flies or locusts, as the LXX, have translated it Deum Muiav, muscam, or Moiaygov 
muscarum averruncum. Basnage is singular in supposing this deity to be Mars, or the God of 
“ Battles and of Arms, because, says he, the Phoenicians might readily convert r)K!av tsabath into 
nn? Zehub, The Irish or Iberno-Ccltic retains both 5 for sab is death, and also strong, potent, 
valiant; so in Hebrew Knsf tsaba militia; in Arabic, zab, repelling by force; zabin^ a life guard- 
man, and zaaf, death; but our Hiberno Druids retaining Balsab synonymous to Samhan, it is 
evident, Baal-Zebub is Domnius Mortis/^ ^ The day following is the festival of Satnhau, to whom 
black sheep were offered in sacrifice.^ This festival lasted till the beginning of December, which 
was named Ml Nolagh, or the month of the netv born^ from the Hebrew word nule Nolah^ 
i. e. parire, to biding forth young; whence the French word Noel, and the Irish Noeagh, Christ- 
mas-day. This was a month of great rejoicing, as the former was of mourning.® The Persians 
light fires in their temples, dec., on the day answering to the 2d of November, precisely as the 
Irish did, and yet do.^ 

Dr. Hyde® states, that this custom is continued among the fire worshipers orGuebres of Persia 
at this day: and he obser\es, that he learns from the Talmud, that this practice was adopted by 
the Israelites when they were in captivity in that country among the Medes, who are called Persee. 
It continues two days, because it begins on the eve, as the Buddhist book of Genesis reckons time, 
and the evening and the moiiiing ivere the first day;'" not the morning and the evening. The 
identity of the religious rites in the East and West, I am justified in here reasserting, cannot be 
doubted. Among the Druids of Ireland, the same doctrines of a Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer, 
are found, and many of the Gods have the same names : ® for instance — Samhan, Bud, Chandra, 
Om, Eswara, Cali, &c. 

The Mohamedans have this festival as well as the Hindoos and Christians; but this is not sur- 
prising, as they are merely a sect of the latter. 

Now I beg my reader to recollect what he has read in the Preliminary Observations respecting 
the festival of the Vernal Equinox, when the sun was in Taurus.^ This was evidently the coun- 
terpart of it — the festival of the Autumnal Equinox — exactly six months from the former. At the 
Vernal Equinox began the empire of glory, of happiness, of the good principle, of Oromasdes ; at 
the Autumnal Equinox began the empire of the evil principle, of Arhiman, and Bal-Sab. No one 
can for a moment doubt the meaning of the festival ; and its universal celebration and reception 
would fully confirm what is said from Mr. Maurice respecting the Tauric festival, in the Prelimi- 
nary Observations, if confirmation were wanting. The identity of the religious rite, in both East 


* Vail. Col Hib. Vol. HI. pp. 447 j 448, &c. ® Ibid., and see ViigiPs Geor. Lib, iv, 547. 

® Vail, ut sup. Vide Parkhurst for root and Frey, under word 

* Maur Hist. Hind. Vol, II . p. 89, ed 4to. For some curious remarks about the Childermas, or the Feast of the 
Innocents, see Vallancey, ut sup. VoL III. p. 446. This relates to the boy bishop in some of our cathedrals. The 
month of November is called in Ireland ]\li Samhan, month of Samhan, or Mi dubh, month of sorrow or grief. The 
Welsh call it y mis du, the month of grief. For explanation of feammael and Samhan, (perhaps Esmin ?) Beelzebub, 
Pluto, Asima, see Vail ut sup pp 448, &c , and for every thing relating to the first and second of November. 

^ De Religione Vet. Pers, ; Vall. Coll. Hib. Vol. IV. p. 346. ® Vide Celtic Druids, Ch. v. Sect, xxvii. 

7 Vol. I pp. 24— 26. 
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epiphany. ST. DENIS, &C. 

and West, is striking, and proves the wide extent of the Buddhist religion ; but it is chiefly im- 
portant in fixing the chronology. It must have taken place by the true Zodiac about 4680 years 
before Christ, 

The priests disguise to their votaries, and perhaps to themselves, the identity of the Christian 
and Gentile festivals, by pretending that one of the Popes ordered the missionaries to fix the birth- 
days of the saints to the heathen festivals, to humour the prejudice of the Heathen, and thus, by 
degrees, to draw them into Christianity. But here is the doctrine oi prayers for the dead as well 
as the ceremony on the same day. Besides, the very fact of the Pope ordering it on a certain spe- 
cified occasion, goes very far to prove that it was not the general practice. So far were the early 
Christians from adopting Heathen ceremonies, that they would not intentionally even call the 
months of the year or the days of the week by their usual names, for fear they should pollute their 
mouths by those names, particularly that of Venus, which is a practice still continued by the 
society of Quakers. Gregory Thaumaturgus, who lived in the third century, is commended by 
Gregory Nyssenus, for thus changing the Pagan festivals into Christian holidays.^ 

11. We Protestants keep The Epiphany ^ pretending that it is the manifestation of Christ to the 
Gentiles. Isaac Casauban shall tell us what it is.^ “ Baronius errs, in that he judgeth, that the 
Epiphany was instituted, in the primitive time, in commemoration of the Magi, their appari- 
tion. This opinion is refuted, first by the very appellation of Epiphanies, and thence by the 
use of authors and history. The appellation STTKpai^sicou, of Epiphanies, was brought into eccle- 
siastic observation from Pagan rites, on a pious account. Greek writers call srrKpaveiap^ Epipha- 
nie, the apparition of a deity, whatever the manner were by which such a deity was supposed to 
have given some sign of his presence.’’ Diodorus says, That Isis was wont to appear by night ; 

and Dionysius Halicarnassus greatly reprehended such as derided the epiphanies of the Gods 
“ by which they manifest themselves to men. In commemoration of these apparitions the Gre- 
cians instituted certain festivals which they called Epiphanies. The Greek church has its 
Epiphany on the sixth of January.”® 

At St. Denis, near Paris, the God Bacchus or AiopO(rog is worshiped under the name of St. 
Denis. At Ancona, on the top of the promontory, Bacchus is worshiped under the name of Liber 
and Liberius. ^ 


^ Priestley’s Hist Cor, Vol. I. p.336. Speaking of the two classes into which society is divided in Tibet, Mr. 
Turner (Travels, p. 26/) says, Both, united in one common bond of union, the one part to labour, the other to pray, 
enjoy in peace and harmony the fruits of their industry; and find it unnecessary to support a single man in arras, 
either to defend their territory or maintain their rights.” This is as it should be— the Drones and the Bees ; idle 
priests and industrious slaves Here every one moves in his proper sphere I 

* Exercit. 2, An. 1, Num. 36. ^ Gale’s Court of Gent Vol. III. Bk. ii. Ch. ii. Sect. iii. pp 192, 193. 

* Seveial temples have probably stood together which are now all formed into one church of Gothic architecture. 
In a crypt, on the left side as a person enters, is a magnificent sarcophagus of brass, of modern workmanship, with the 
words upon it Cohpus Sancti Libert Conf In the front of it, under the Roman arches, stands an altar, at which 
a priest was officiating when I was there. On the wall opposite is a modern Latin inscription, which informs its 
reader that St Liberius was an Armenian : Ltbenus ew Armen, Regum stirpe ortus FI, In the word LIBERY 
the last letter in one place being Y and in another U, the lower part wanting, proves, notwithstanding the care to 
prevent mistakes displayed by the monks in the modern inscription, that this S. Liberius was no other than Bacchus- 
Libei In the crypt on the light side as you enter the chuich is a very ancient sarcophagus of stone This, I suspect, 
in former times, has held the body of the God. It has had two inscriptions, one in the stone now erased with a chisel, 
the other in metal, which has been removed, the marks of the rivets remaining. I suppose the temples under the 
decrees of Theodosius, &c , weie all thiowm down, and from their i uius the present church was built ; and amongst 
the ruins were found the fine columns ot marble and the sarcophagus with the inscription Corpus S. Libery and, if it 
had any where upon it, as it probably had, or if there was found any where near it, the cross or the monogram of 
Bacchus, this would be thought to prove the deceased a Christian confessor. For, as the Christians adopted the 
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I must draw 1113^ reader’s attention to the fact^ that the ancients had their miracles performed at 
the shrines of their saints, Divi, just as commonly as the Christians at the shrines of their saints. 

The identity of some of the Romish Saints and the Heathen Gods, is in no instance more 
ridiculously exhibited than in that of St. Denis or Dionysus, the ancient Bacchus; even Mr. 
Faber is obliged to allow it. He says, ^ 

Dionysus is cut in pieces by the Maenades on the top of Mount Parnassus : Denis is put to 
death in the same manner on the summit of Montmartre. Dionysus is placed on a tomb, and 
his death is bewailed by women : the mangled limbs of Denis are collected by holy females, 
who weeping consign him to a tomb, over which is built the abbey church that bears his name. 
Dionysus experiences a wonderful restoration to life, and quits the coffin within which he had 
been confined : Denis rises again from the dead, replaces his severed head to the amazement of 
the spectators, and then deliberately walks away. On the southern gateway of the abbey, the 
whole history of this surprising martyrdom is represented. A sculptured sprig of the vine, 
laden with grapes, is placed at the feet of the holy man : and in all parts may be seen the same 
tree blended with tigers and associated with a hunting match. Such numerous and close 
coincidences prevent the possibility of doubting the identity of the God Dionysus and the 
monkish saint Dionysius. Were I more conversant in the hagiographa of the Latin church I 
might perhaps be able to produce many other similar instances.” 

There is no doubt that at the town of St. Denis, the Romans had some kind of a temple to the 
Divus Dionysus or Bacchus, whence the ignorance and roguery of the priests made a saint, a 
Divus Denis, with all his traditionary adventures. 

Near Naples the universe is w^orshiped under the name of St. Cosmo — Kocftog.^ 

The custom of putting D, M., for the words Dls Manibus, on monuments and grave-stones, is 
continued all over Italy. In the church of St. Clement, at Rome, I observed the actual words 
Dls Manibus upon a grave-stone ; the letters had not long been filled up with a hard cement, to 
disguise them; but they w^ere sufficiently evident. No doubt at every Jubilee, when the churches 
are repaired, some remnant of Heathenism is erased. 

The way in which the Christians have made their saints is perfectly laughable. An explanation 
of them may be seen in Dupuis.^ He shews how they have made their St. Bacchus and Liber, 
Dionysius — Eleutherius, Busticus — marked in the calendar, 7 th Oct, fest. S. Bacchi, 8th festum 
S. Demetri, and the 9th fest. S. S. Diouysii, Eleutherii et Rustici. 

In the Dyonysiacs, of Nonnus, the God Bacchus is feigned to have fallen in love with the soft, 
genial breeze, under the name of Aura Placida. Out of this they have made the saints Aura and 
Placida. This festival is on the fifth of October, close to the festival of St. Bacchus, and of St. 
Denis the Areopagite. 


monogram of Bacchus for their monogram, wherever it was found, the ignorant monks, thousands of whom in ancient 
times could neither read nor write, immediately determined that it denoted a martyr or confessor of their religion. 
The monks were not necessarily in the modern Romish ordeis, and in the early ages of Christianity very few of them 
were Romish priests. As they found it increased their influence they gradually got into the way of receiving the 
Romish ordination ; and, as the Popes found them a formidable body, after much quarrelling they formed an union 
with them, if indeed the monks did not actually conquer the Popes, and get possession of the Papacy. 

^ Pag. Idol. Bk. V. Ch, viii. 

* The particulars of this Saint may be found in a letter published in the Preface to Mr. Payne Knight’s book on the 
Phallic worship. He was adored with the ancient Phallic rites. In the mean time, when Sir W, Hamilton was at 
Naples, great numbers of ex votes of the parts of generation adorned his shrine, which was much frequented by 
modern Neapolitan females to procure fecundity, precisely as it had been by the females of antiquity. 

» voi. m. p 161 . * 
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The ancients had a form of wishing happiness to others, in which were used the words perpetuam 
felicitatem. Out of these words were made St. Perpetua and St. Felicita. In the same way, from 
the words Rogare et Donare, they have made St. Rogatien and St. Donatien. These examples of 
their saints exhibit a very striking proof of what I have said respecting the nature of the Romish 
tradition— all these histories are traditions. From such traditions the whole fabric was raised. It 
could not be expected to be otherwise than as we find it. The President Fauchet, in his Life of 
Clovis, * declares ingenuously, that the feasts of the Romish Church were copied from those of 
the Pagans : and Polydore Virgil regrets that the feasts are more Pagan than Christian.^ 

The festival of Martinmas was an exact imitation of the feast of the Romans and the Greeks 
called Pitegie which signifies the opening of the wine barrels, which at this time is practised by 
the Christians. Thomas Neagorus ^ calls it the second hacchanalia. 

Herodotus ^ says, that the Egyptians had a feast in which the ceremony consisted in lighting 
numbers of candles in their houses during the whole night, called the feast of lights. This solem- 
nit}^, says Baronius, ^ is also observed by us, having been transferred to the ascension. 

I suppose I need not point out the absolute identity of the ancient Saturnalia and the modern 
Carnival; no one who has paid the least attention to these subjects can entertain any doubt 
respecting them. 

As the Christians have a particular saint to whom each day in the year is dedicated, and who 
has his particular service for that day ; so the Persians had an angel for each day, and a particular 
service containing a compliment to the angel of that day.® 

12, As I stated before, to account for the Heathen superstitions in Christian churches, it has 
been said, that Gregory the Great directed, in order that the prejudices of the vulgar might be as little 
offended as possible by the change, that the missionaries to Britain, &c., should leave the people 
in the possession and enjoyment of their festivals, provided they did not actually adore the idols. 
How can this be reconciled with the actual adoration of the waxeni infant^ with the most magnifi- 
cent ceremonies, in the churches in Rome, on the first hour after midnight, on the morning of the 
25th of December ? This I have myself witnessed. The priests pass the image in grand proces- 
sion, each stopping before it, muttering his prayer, going down on bis knees, and kissing the toe 
of the figure. What was this but the ancient worship continued ? 

When the Pagans proceeded to build a temple they performed on the ground a variety of 
ceremonies. The head priest presided at the ceremony, and laid the first stone, after a grand 
procession.’’ Pieces of gold and silver w'ere laid in the foundation, and the Vestal Virgins or 
Nuns sprinkled the place with holy water. All this is closely imitated by the Romish and Protes- 
tant churches, holy water by the latter excepted, 

Tiie long pilgrimages of the Christians are exact imitations of those of the Pagans, who were 
accustomed to frequent the temples of Delphi, Dodona, Diana at Ephesus, Ceres in Sicily,® 
according to vows made by them on emergences. 

It is the custom with Christians to make vows on various occasions to build churches. So 
Romulus, to arrest the flight of his soldiers, vowed a temple to Jupiter Stator. In like manner 
Appius vowed a temple to Belloiia.® 

Every one is acquainted with the votive offerings of the ancients : 


I P 124. * Lib. VI. Cap. viii. &c. ^ De Regno Pont. Lib. iv. Lib. ii. 

* In the year 58, s. 28. ® Hyde; Dupuis, Vol. III. p. 325, 4to. 

’ Cicero and Tacitus, Lib. iv. on rebuilding the capitol. ® Vide Cic. Actit 6, in Verreoi* 

9 T. Livy, Lib. x. * 
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Me tabula sacer 

Votiva paries indicat humida 
Suspendisse potenti 
Vestimenta maris Deo.' 

Again, 

Nunc Dea, nunc succurre mihi, nam posse inederi 

Picta docet templis multa tabella tuis.® 

This is exactly imitated in the Romish churches of Italy. Some of the churches in Florence 
and Rome are actually covered with votive offerings. Sometimes jewels are given, sometimes 
pictures of the mode in which some favourite saint has effected a cure, or saved the devotee from 
the effect of an accident ; or a model in wax of some limb cured is hung up ; and some very 
curious limbs may occasionally be seen. 

Our long prayers and litanies are exact imitations of those of the Pagans, and are directly in 
defiance of the command of Jesus Christ. When ye pray,” says he, use not vain repetitions, 

as the Heathen do ; for they think that they shall be heard for their much speaking.” (Matt. vi. 
7 .) How directly this is against the Romish Kyrie, Eleeson ; Christe, Eleeson; ora pro nobis; 

Doraine, exaudi nos;” and our Lord have mercy upon us,” in our litany and repetition of 
creeds, &c. ! All this is an exact imitation of the prayers to Baal, described in 1 Kings xviii. 26, 
JSaal, exaudi noSy which they cried from morning to noon. Thus the Romish devotees count 
their Paters and the repetition of their Credoy and Ave, Maria, &c., exactly like what Tertullian 
says of the Pagans — that they think to force heaven with their crowd of prayers. Thus again, in 
the Protestant Litany, the repetition of the prayer to the Lamb of God is taken from the service 
of the ancient Carnutes of Gaul. 

13. The ancient Roman children carried around their necks a small ornament in form of a heart, 
called Bulla. This was imitated by the early Christians. Upon their ancient monuments, in the 
Vatican, the heart is very common, and it may be seen in numbers of old pictures. After some 
time it was succeeded by the Agnus Dei, which, like the ancient Bulla, was supposed to avert 
dangers from the children and the wearers of them. Pope Urban V. sent one to the Emperor of 
the Greeks with the following beautiful verses : 

Balsamus et munda cera cum cbrismatis und^ 

Conficiunt agnum quod munus do tibi magnum. 

Fulgura desursum depeUit, omne malignum 

Peccatum frangit, ut Ohristi sanguis et angit. 

Prsegnam servatur, simul et partus liberatur. 

Dona defert dignis, virtutem destruet ignis. 

Portatus xnundd de fluctibus eripit undse. 

Cardinal Baronius ^ says, that those who have been baptized carry pendant from their neck an 
Agnus Dei, in imitation of a devotion of the Pagans, who hang to the neck of their children little 
bottles in form of a heart, which serve as preservatives against charms and enchantments. And 
as these bottles were made in form of a heart to shew that man could not exist without a heart ; 
so the Christians carry the image of the lamb, to learn from its example to be humble of heart. 

This is the heart which the reader has seen in the figures of India, of Greece, and of Rome, 
noticed in Vol. I. pp. 146, 572. It seems to me, however, that the origins of both the heart and 
the a^us were equally unknown to the Cardinal. But he was probably right in supposing them 
talismans. 


» Horace, Lib. i. Ode v. 

® Ann. Eccles. en Tann. 58. 


® Tibull. Lib. i. Eleg, iii. 
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BULLA, AGNUS DEI. ANGELS. DAEMONS, 


For the manufacture or blessing of these Agni Dei a long ceremony is usually performed by the 
Pope on the day called the Sunday in A Ibis. ^ 

As the supreme God Braraha was surrounded with good and bad angels, or, as they are called 
in the Brahminical religion, Dewfahs^ with some of the latter of whom Cristna the saviour made a 
war ; so with the Persians the Supreme God had his good and bad angels, the latter constantly 
aided by the destroyer Arhiman, at war with the Supreme Being, Here we see the prototype of 
the Christian doctrine of the devil and his fallen angels at war with God, and working in every 
way in their power for the destruction of man. The book of Enoch gives the fullest account of 
the doctrine of angels. As the genuineness of the book is not doubted, that is to say, as it is not 
doubted to be the real book referred to by St, Jude, and as he was inspired, I do not clearly see 
how his authority can be denied by Christians, In the Hindoo work called the Mahabarat, a very 
long account is given of the wars of Cristna with the rebellious Dewtahs and Assoors. The 
Hindoo and Persian doctrine of angels and devils, is alluded to in the Epistle of Jude, to which 
I have just referred. 

Stanley also shews that the existence of angels, and of good and bad daemons, was ad- 
mitted. He shews that daemons were held to be of many kinds, and to be corporeal : “ Those 
daemons are of many kinds, and various sorts, both as to their figures and bodies, insomuch that 
the air is full of them, as well that which is above us, as that which is round about us. The 
earth likewise is full, and the sea, and the most retired cavities and depths.’* 

Mr. Colebrook says, that the Vedas throughout teem with prayers and incantations to avert 
and repel the molestation of aerial spirits, mischievous imps, who crowd about the sacrifice and 
impede the religious rite.^ This was precisely the doctrine and belief of the early fathers of the 
Romish Church. 

In the first Liturgy of Edward VI. Anno 2, the following form of Exorcism was ordered in 
baptism : Then let the priest, looking upon the children, say, I command thee, unclean spirit, in 
the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, that thou come out and depart from 
“ these infants, whom our Lord Jesus Christ has vouchsafed to call to his holy baptism, to be 
made members of his body and of his holy congregation. Therefore remember, thou cursed 
spirit, remember thy sentence, remember thy judgment, remember the day to be at hand 
wherein thou shalt burn in fire everlasting, prepared for thee and thy angels. And presume not 
hereafter to exercise any tyranny towards these infants, whom Christ hath bought with his 
“ precious blood, and by this holy baptism called to be of his flock.” This, on the remonstrance 
of Bucer, was afterwards omitted. ^ 

The sign of the cross, though made by a Jew, Infidel, or Pagan, was of force to drive the devil 
from one. ^ Pope Alexander ordained that holy water should be tempered with salt, and used ad 
fugandos daemones, to drive away devils. (Platina in vitfi Alexand.) ® 

But the Persians not only had angels and wars of angels against God, similar to those of the 
Christians, but they actually had the same names, (as I have somewhere read, though at this 
moment I cannot recollect where,) such as Gabriel, Michael, Uiiel, &c. 


* Vide Cerem Rom. i. Sect. 7; also Hospiniaa Festa Christianorum, p. 76, A. D. 1612. 

® Asti on Vol. I. p 6/8 

® The seventy-second canon of the Church of England thus expi esses itself on Exorcism: No minister shall, 
“ without the licence of the bishop of the diocese, first obtained and had under his hand and seal, attempt, upon any 
pretence whatsoever, either of obsession or possession, by fasting and prayer, to cast out any devil or devils, under 
“ pain of the imputation of imposture or cozenage and deposition from the ministry.”— -Beverley’s Book, xxv. 

4 Beilarmin de Imaginibus Sanet, Cap. xxx ; Hog’s Hist, of Cornwall, p. 46S. * Hog’s Hist, ut supra. 
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The followers of Mithra always turned towards the East, when they worshiped ; the same is 
done by the Brahmins ^ of the East and the Christians of the West. In the ceremony of baptism, 
the catechumen® was placed with his face to the West, the symbolical representation of the 
prince of darkness, in opposition to the East, and made to spit towards it at the evil one, and 
renounce his works. ^ 

Tertullian ^ says, that Christians were taken for worshipers of the Sun because they prayed 
towards the East after the manner of those who adored the Sun. He says the same in his book, 
Ad Nat. Lib. i. Cap. xiii. ® Mr. Reeves says, the Christians worshiped towards the East because 
the altar was there ; but why was the altar there, but because the East was the symbol of the 
good Deity — in opposition to the West, the symbol of the Evil One ^ 

To this day, in most English Churches, at particular parts of the service, for instance in the 
repetition of the Creed, those persons who do not happen to have their faces turned towards the 
altar or the East, always turn to it ; of the reason of this they are probably ignorant.® The 
Essenes always turned to the East to pray. Prideaux, in his Life of Mahomet, says, the Jews 
always turned to Jerusalem to pray^ wherever they might be.® 

Quod attinet supradictos Christianos Armenos ad Solem se flectentes, de ejusmodi Christianis 
etiam suo tempore conquerebatur Leo Papa (Serm. VII. de Nativitate Christi) Priscillianistas 
arguens de cultu Solis. Ut sol exurgens — d quibusdam insipientilus de has emineiitiorihus 
adoretur. Quod nonnulU etiam Christiani adeb se religiose facere putant^ ut pnusquam ad D» 
Petri Basilicam perveiiiant^ superatis gradibuSy — convei'so corporey ad nascaitem se Solem reflec- 
tant, et curvatis cervicibus, in honorem se splendentis orbis inclinenC^ ® This proves the 
mixed worship of Jesus and the Sun, which Leo was striving to abolish. Hyde, in the preceding 
page, shews, that the Armenian Christians were also in the habit, while turning to the Sun to offer 
their prayers, of constantly crossing themselves. 

14. It appears that the Christians were accused by the Heathens of being worshipers of the 
Sun. Tertullian, in reply to an accusation of this kind, tells us, that the Sunday was celebrated 
by them in opposition to the Jewish Sabbath, and not because it was consecrated to the Sun. 
This was evidently a contrivance to evade the charge. The reason assigned by Justin Martyr 
that Sunday was celebrated because it was the day of Christ’s resurrection, would not have been 
deemed satisfactory ; for the Heathens would have replied, Certainly it was on the Sunday, the 
day of the Dominus Sol, the Lord’s-day, as you call it, because on that day the resurrection of 
the Dominus Sol— the Saviour — was always celebrated in the Mithraitic caves.” 

This contrariety seems to shew that neither Justin nor Tertullian knew any thing about the 
matter, any more than they did about the statue of Sangus, which they took for a statue of Simon 
Magus. 

In Sect. 9, the day of meeting of the Essenes is stated to be Saturday ; but this feast lasted till 
sun-rising. In Sect. 17 it is also stated, that they worshiped toward the Sun at its rising. It 
seems the night was spent in singing hymns, &c. As soon as dawn appeared, they retired to their 


* Maur. Ind, Ant. Vol. II, p, 97, * Tertull. p. 221. ® Justin, Reeves’s Trans, note. Sect. 79, p. 96. 

< Apol. Cap. xvi. ^ Clemens Alex. (Strom. 7>) and Origen say the same. 

® See Parkhurst, pp. 634, 736. 7 p. 93. 

® He refers to Daniel vi, 10; Buxiorfii Sydi«^ij^a Judaica, Cap. x.; Maimonides in Halaclioth Tephillah, Cap. i 
Sect. 3. 

0 Hyde, de Rel. Cap. iv. p* 107, ed. 1760. 
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cells, after saluting one another. From the account in Pliny it appears the Christians of Bithynia 
met before it was light, and sung hymns to Christ as to a God. But the woi*ds imply, that they 
met very early in the morning. Surely the circumstances of the two classes of people meeting 
before day-light is a very remarkable coincidence. It appears that after their service they saluted 
one another. This custom is continued in our churches to this day. Every person salutes his 
nearest neighbours, though it would probably be difficult to get a reason from any one for doing it. 
It is the remnant of the old custom ; so is bowing at the name of Christ, ^ and turning the face to 
the East at particular parts of the service. 

Justin no where calls the Sunday the Sabbath-day, but rs the day of the sun. 

And it is very curious that Constantine, after he pretended to be converted to Christianity, 
ordered the day Domini invicti Solis, to be set apart for the celebration of peculiar mysteries to 
the honour of the God Sol. 

A very long and terrible schism look place in the Christian Church upon the important question, 
as I have remarked in page 59, whether Easter, the day of the resurrection, was to be celebrated 
on the 14th day of the first month after the Jewish custom, or on the Lord's-day afterward ; and 
it was at last decided in favour of the Lord^s-day. But terrible wais took place before this most 
important aflair could be settled. 

Besides the above almost an infinite number of small coincidences might be pointed out, each 
trifling and of little or no moment when taken by itself, but which, in the aggregate, is of very 
considerable importance. The multitude of the inferior Gods of the Heathens are well matched 
by the Saints of the Christians : they were thought to be endowed with the same limited powers, 
and to act as mediators between man and the Supreme Deity, and were equally honoured with the 
epithet divus. The Gods of the Heathens were fond of high places, and equally so are the Saints 
of the Christians 5 to some one of whom almost every mount and every fountain was dedicated. 
Each town had its patron and protecting tutelar God, it has now its patron and protecting Saint— 
to whom, in a peculiar manner, in all moments of distress, of plague, pestilence, or famine, the 
inhabitants address their prayers. Scarcely a church exists in Italy in which the numerous votive 
tablets do not bear witness to the active and miraculous interference of the tutelar saint. 

The Vialcs or Compitales fixed at the corners of the streets, to whom the games called Com. 
pitalicii were celebrated, yet remain under the name of a Madonna or some favourite saint— as 
the Madonna Dolerosa, or Divus Petronius, &C .5 generally ornamented like the ancient compi- 
tales with flowers. In Sicily the Madonna Vialis is seen with a bunch of ears of corn in her 
hand. By a decree of Augustus the Compitales were ordered to be honoured with garlands of 
flowers. These are part of the Lares or household Gods, and are to be met with in every house 
in Italy ; and to them, as was customary in ancient times, the Calabrian shepherds come into 
Rome a few weeks before the winter solstice to play on the pipes. 

Ante Dedm matrem cornu tibicen adunco 
Cura canit, eKiguge quis stipis aera neget>® 


The Chustians of Bithynia met, it appears, before it was light, because they were afraid to hold their relWous 
assemblies in open day, lest theii enemies should assault or seize them. Their salutation at parting was piobably that 
which Paul (Rom xyi. 16) recommended— their mutual danger increasing their mutual attachment. Salutations were 
frequently, as they still are, expiessed by wiiting or orally. Such are those to our neighbours and friends— exoressivp 
of courtesy or of regat d. “ Bowing at the name of Jesus” appeals to have been introduced from a belief in his Deitv 
and from its being supposed to be required, by what St. Paul says to the Philippians, (u. 10,) where « would uerhaos 
be more correctly rendered by in than by aU-— Editor. ^ ^ ^ 

* Ovid’s Epist. i. I, 11. 
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When to the mighty Mother pipes the swain. 

Grudge not a trifle for his pious strain. 

No persoQ can have spent a winter in Rome without having been often awakened before day- 
breakj by the beautiful and plaintive airs of these simple shepherds on their bagpipes. ^ 

A remnant of the Eleusinian mysteries of Ceres is still retained in the festival of St. Agatha in 
Sicily- The same horse-races are continued, the same processions made by friendly societies, 
(the sodalitates of antiquity,) in which the image of the saint, on a triumphal car, and the sacred 
relics, are borne about with wax lights of an enormous size, precisely as was usual in the pro- 
cessions in honour of Ceres. The procession takes place on the fourth day of the festival of the 
saint, as it did on the fourth day of the festival of Ceres. At the conclusion of the festival in 
each case, the sacred relics, which were only shewn on those occasions, were offered to the people 
to kiss ; and, finally, as the Eleusinian mysteries were celebrated twice a year, in spring and in 
autumn, so are the festivals of St. Agatha. 

The numerous names of the Gods of the Heathens are closely copied by the Christians. The 
ancient Romans had the Jupiter Tonans, Jupiter Sponsor, Jupiter Capitolinus, &c., &c. | then 
Venus Calva, Venus Verticordia, Venus Capitolina, &c., &c. The modern Romans have their 
St. Pietro in Vaticano ; St, Pietro in Vinculo j St. Pietro in Carcere, &c., &c. ; Sa. Maria degli 
Angeli; Sa. Maria della Consolazione ; Sa. Maria delP Anima, &c., &c., to the number, as stated 
under her image at Loretto, of upwards of forty names ; and in the same manner as the temples 
were sometimes dedicated to several ancient Divi or Gods, so the churches are sometimes dedicated 
to several modern Divi or Saints. The temple of Fes^a is now the church of the Madonna of the 
Sun^ fire being the prevailing idea in both appellations. That of Romulus and Remus is now the 
church of Cosmo and Damien — twin brothers. The temple of Bacchus or the St. Liber, on the 
promontory of Ancona, is now the church of the Holy Liberius descended ex stirpe regiim Arme- 
niorum. The church of St. Denis, near Pans, has succeeded to the temple of Dionusos. The 
Romans had a tradition, that Anna Perenna, the sister of Dido, was cast ashore near the Numi- 
cus, in which she ultimately drowned herself, and of which she became the protecting nymph. 
She is succeeded by Sa. Anna, the sister of the Virgin, to whose name the epithet Petronilla is 
added, for some unknown reason. 

The Heathens constantly erected temples as votive offerings to their Gods, as was the case with 
the temple of Jupiter Tonans, erected by Augustus, out of gratitude for his escape from lightning 
which killed several of his attendants i and so are Christian churches : for instance, the church 
Della Salute, erected in memory of the deliverance of Venice from plague in 1686. The ancient 
temples and modern churches are equally built to record certain events or to receive certain 
sacred deposits. Their walls, in ancient as in modern times, were ornamented with pictures. 
The images in each case were equally loaded with finery, jewels, paint, &c., and kept in sacred 
recesses with curtains before them. The temples in ancient, like the churches in modern times, 
were open from morning to night, with a small intermission at noon. The ancient sacrifice is 
succeeded by the sacrifice of the mass : the attending boys in white tunics are continued as in 
ancient times. The Mozzetta and Sottana of the priests, from the latter of which our cassock is 
taken, are both dresses of the priests of antiquity. The subject of the ancient sacrifice was called 
H ostia 5 the modern mass, Ostia. 

The custom of using the aspersorio to sprinkle the people with holy water before the mass 
begins, the chaunting of the service, the ringing of little bells during the ceremony, are all Pagan 
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* The real Scotch bagpipe. 


* See Pausanias passim. 
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usages. The ceremony of putting ashes on the head, on Ash-Wednesday, is a continuation of 
the festival of the Fordicidia, which was celebrated at Rome on the 15th and 21st of April. The 
Catholic modern processions are exact imitations of those of the ancients, which were r.ttended 
with music, tapers, successions of images, companies of attendants, streets hung with tapestr}^, 
&c., &c. The mendicant monks are merely a continuation of the priests of Isis, who, like them, 
lived by begging, and were great dealers in relics of the Gods, and who often pretended to possess 
the bodies of the Gods. The priests of Isis had their dresses made precisely of the same fashion 
as those of the Franciscan Monks : the sandals are the same. The tonsure of the priests of Isis 
and Serapis, or the practice of shaving the crown of the head, so as to leave only a ring of hair, 
is exactly continued by the modern monks. In short, the Franciscan Monks are evidently the 
priests of Isis. 

The ceremony at Rome on Good-Friday, called the Agonie,^’ is nothing more than the Pagan 
ceremony alluded to in Scripture,^ called the women weeping for Tammuz. The charms or 
amulets of the ancients are still strictly continued in Italy by all classes of people. Tlie funerals 
are also in many respects the same as those of the ancients. The Protestant practice in England 
of throwing three handfuls of earth on the coffin, and saying, earth to earthy ashes to ashes^ dust to 
dust^ is a copy from the ancient Egyptians, ^ and the continuation of a Pagan ceremony, to satisfy 
the Gods below, in which the priest threw earth three times upon the body— injecto ter pulvere 
curras/' ^ The ancient offerings made at the sepulchres of friends are now succeeded by the 
sacrifice of the mass, for which payment is made to the priest. It is a sacrifice of prayer and 
incense, and is more or less expensive in proportion to the wealth or poverty of the deceased. In 
short, the ceremonies of torches, holy water, prayers for the dead, and the other forms used at 
funerals in many Christian countries, are nothing but imitations of similar customs observed by 
the Pagans ; so that, in fact, there is not a single ordinance of the Christians which they can 
properly call their own \ all is a servile imitation of the much- abused and calumniated, though, 
like Christians, in many respects blameable, Pagans. 

The Jews fasted, and flogged themselves in the temple ; the votaries of Isis did the same. In 
Trans. Acad. Ins. An. 1746, Tome IV., it is shewn, that almost all ancient nations had the practice 
of fasting. 

The Persians used incense after the manner of the Jews, copied by the Christians.^ 

For nearly the whole of this section the Author is indebted to a small treatise on the ancient 
Customs of Italy and Sicily, by Mr. Blunt, of St. John's, Cambridge. Much more of the same 
kind might be discovered 5 but why multiply .examples, when the case is proved usque ad 
nauseam ? 

In the front of most of the churches in Rome are placed very large obelisks or single pillars. 
Man is no doubt an imitative animal, and these may have been raised, by the modern Romans, 
merely out of imitation of their ancestors j but I am inclined to believe, that they were raised for 
the same reason that all the Pagan ceremonies which I have described were adopted — their Pon- 
lifex Maximus, &c. They were a part of the esoteric ancient religion, and, as such, were adopted. 
Two of these obelisks, covered with hieroglyphics, are ascertained not to have come from Egypt ; 
but the hieroglyphics are said to be forgeries. Then why were they raised \ and why were the 
hieroglyphics placed upon them ? Did the modern Romans understand the hieroglyphics ? I do 
not believe that they would be at the expense of engraving them, merely to pass off the obelisks 
as Egyptian, as, at the time that they were done, every one must have known of the forgery. 


* Ezek. viii. 14, * Spineto, p, 148, ^ Horace, Lib. i. Ode xxviii. /, 36, ^ Hyde, de Rel, Vet. Pers. Cap, iii, p. 99^ 
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Then what are we to make of them ? I can scarcely believe that the hieroglyphics are known in 
the conclave ; but it is next to imposible to ascertain what is known there. It is very certain, 
that if the knowledge of these hieroglyphics be a religious secret, a masonic secret, no attempt to 
discover it would be successful. For, if a Pope or Cardinal were to violate his oath, (without any 
object of self-gratification as it would be,) he would be rendered infamous; and the strong-nerved 
arms of millions of monks would be ready with their daggers instantly to give him his reward. 
If any man were to violate such a secret, I have no doubt that hundreds of priests in Rome would 
be ready to teach 'their fanatical devotees, that it would be the highest of all meritorious acts to 
assassinate or poison such a man. These obelisks were Lingas, adopted for the same reason that 
all the other rites and ceremonies of Heathenism were adopted. 

In reply to what I have said a certain class of persons will exclaim. Oh, but these are nothing 
but the abuses of the Papists ! But I think my reader will soon be convinced, if he be not 
convinced already, that between the Protestants and Papists there is very little difference. The 
priests of the latter have been obliged to give up certain absurdities which they found their flocks 
would no longer tolerate, keeping some as great as any they surrendered, and indeed keeping all 
as long as they possibly could. The Athanasian Creed and part of the service for the ordination 
of priests is as bad as any thing which tlie Papists profess. The truth is, that the Romish religion 
is nothing but a renovation of the old Pagan or Gentile religion, and the Protestant is only a part 
of the latter. But neither of them can properly be called the religion of Jesris of Nazareth^ as 
I shall shew in a future book. 

The fact of the identity of the Christian and Gentile rites and ceremonies has been so evident 
that the Romish writers have not been able to deny it, but have been obliged to have recourse to 
explanations. Baronius^ says, It is permitted to the Church to use, for the purposes of piety, 
the ceremonies which the Pagans used for the purposes of impiety in a superstitious religion, 
after having first expiated them by consecration — to the end, that the devil might receive a 
greater affront from employing, in honour of Jesus Christ, that which his enemy had destined for 
“ his own service.” I suppose it is for this reason that the Romish Church has not any dogma, 
rite, or ceremony, which is not Pagan ! ! I 

Polydore Virgil, who was much praised by Baronius and other learned men of the Roman 
Church, who call him a celebrated liistorian, and say that he was well instructed, and drew his 
information both from the ancients and moderns, says,* that the church has taken many customs 
from the religion of the Romans and other Pagans, but that it has rendered them better, and 
employed them to a better purpose. 

Fauchet, in his antiquities of Gaul,^ avows, That the bishops of that kingdom employed every 
means to gain men to Christ, availing themselves of their ceremonies, as well as of the stones of 
their temples to build their churches.” 

Eusebius, in the Life of Constantine, admits that he, for the sake of making the Christian 
religion more plausible to the Gentiles, transferred to it the exterior ornaments which they em- 
ployed in their religion. Pope Gregory L, surnamed the Great, who, Platinus says,^ was the 
inventor of all the ecclesiastical service, followed this method, as every one Can see, by the in- 
struction which he gave to a priest called Augustin, whom he sent into Britain to convert the 
English. It is not necessary,” said he, “to destroy the temples^ of the idols, but only the 
“ idols, and to substitute the holy water, to build altars, and to deposit relics. If their temples 


* An. 36 of the Annals. 
® Liv. ii. Ch. xix. 


’ Baron. Vol. IX. an. 740, Sect. 15; Pol. Virg. Lib. v. Cap. i. 

* In Vit^ Greg. 1. ^ Greg, in Regist. Lib. ix, Epist, 71. 
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have been well built, it is proper to divert them from the service of daemons to the service of the 
true God, in order that the Pagans may be more easily induced to come to worship at the places 
where they have been accustomed.^^ He added, That in the place of sacrificing beasts, they 
should hare festivals to the saints or to the founders of the churches, and thus celebrate religious 
banquets; that thus having the use of some exterior observances they should be more easily 
drawn to the interior doctrines.^^ 

But how completely is this in opposition to the doctrine of Paul, that evil should not be done 
that good might ensue ; (Rom. iii, 8;) to his advice to the Corinthian converts to flee from ido- 
latry; (1 Cor. X. 14;) and to that of John, Little children keep yourselves from idols^’ ! (I Ep. v. 
21.) And how much at variance is it to the praise given by St, Ambrose to Theodosius, when 
calling him another Josias for destroying the temples of the infidels ! ^ How completely different 
is all this from the known practice of the first Christians, who would rather submit to be torn to 
pieces by wild beasts, than place even a sprig of laurel over their doors on a Pagan festival ! 
Besides, how absurd is it to suppose that the single corrupt order of a Gregory should be able to 
engraft into the Christian religion not only the festivals but the doctrines and the sacraments, and 
the most obscure and abstruse metaphysical doctrines of tlie Pagan religion ! The cause is not 
commensurate with the effect, and some other cause must be sought. 

It is said that those superstitious practices were not adopted in the earlier times of the church, 
but were introduced afterward in the middle and dark ages. In order to form a correct judgment 
upon this point, it may be useful to ascertain at what time the Pagan superstitions actually ceased. 
It is well known that they had been laid aside in all the great cities as early as the time of Theo- 
dosius, and that they were banished to villages in remote situations, whence their followers were 
designated by the opprobrious name of Pagani. Now as it is improbable, and actually contrary 
to common sense to suppose, that a considerable interval should have intervened after the cessa- 
tion of those superstitions of the Pagans, and their renewed adoption by the Christians, in com- 
pliance with the vulgar prejudices of the former, it follows that they could not be the produce of 
the dark ages of monkish superstition and ignorance. To take an example : Romulus was 
thought by the Heathens to be peculiarly favourable to young children, and it was the custom at 
Rome to present them at his shrine, to be cured of their complaints ; afterward when the temple 
was converted into a church, it was dedicated to Saint Theodoras, who had been, like Romulus, 
exposed in his infancy, and therefore was supposed to be particularly fond of young children, who 
3 ^et continue to be brought to his shrine to be cured of their diseases. When they recover, a 
miracle is alleged to have been performed ; when they do not, the reason assigned may probably 
be, that the saint is not propitious to the parents. This exhibition is not in a remote place, but 
in the centre of the Papal city. 

Now, as Theodosius destroyed or converted into churches such of the Heathen temples as 
Constantine had spared, this Christian superstition can hardly be dated later than the time of the 
former, and therefore it cannot well be attributed to the middle ages. Besides, if the almost soli- 
tary act of Gregory may be pleaded for a few of the local customs of Britain, it is perfectly incom- 
petent to account for all the numerous Pagan doctrines and rites which have been pointed out in 
this work. It is evident that the story of Gregory, though perhaps very true, is a mere subterfuge, 
and is by no means adequate to account for the well-known facts, of the continuation of the Pagan 
rites and superstitions. 


^ Theudoret, Hist. Eccles. Lib \ CVp. x^. 
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BETHLEHEM, BIRTH OF JESUS CHRIST. — BIRTH, DEATH, AND RESURRECTION OF ALL THE GODS. — PASSOVER. 
— LAMB OF GOD. — GENTILE CRUCIFIXION. — JESUS CHRIST WAS NOT CRUCIFIED. — JEWISH INCARNATION. 
— PYT HAGORAS. — OBSERVATION S. 

1. I SHALL finish this branch of my subject by shewing, that the birth, death, and resurrection of 
the body of the incarnate God, was common in almost every temple of Paganism, and that be 
was not only put to death, but also that he suffered on the cross, and rose again from the dead* 

It is impossible to move a step in the examination of the rites and ceremonies of this religion 
without meeting with circumstances of greater or less importance connected in some way or other 
with the religion of Mithra or the Sun. Mnoii, where John baptized, was sacred to the sun, ^ and 
had a temple dedicated to it. ® Again, when Christ was born, he was sought for and worshiped by 
the Magi, who had seen Ms star in the East. Here is an evident allusion to astrology, properly so 
called, as distinguished from astronomy, — the calculation of nativities by the stars, which in all 
ages has been closely connected with magic and necromancy. The magi having arrived at Beth- 
lehem, directed not by a star but by his star,® made their offerings, and celebrated with pious 
orgies, along with the angels who appeared at the same time, the nativity of the God, the Saviour, 
in the stable where he was born: but the stable was a cave, and it is still more remarkable, though 
it has never been pointed out by priests to their gaping congregations, that at that very time, 
the 24th December, at midnight, throughout all the Mithraitic caves of Persia, and in the temples 
throughout all the world, the same orgies were really in the act of being celebrated to the honour 
of the God lam — the Saviour. And it appears that these orgies did not cease for very many years 
after the death of Jesus, according to St. Jerom, in this very cave, and if we may believe Dr. 
Lightfoot, they may not have ceased to this time. The latter says, Eusebius reports that 
Bethlehem, from the times of Adrian to the times of Constantine, was profaned by the temple 
of Adonis: for the asserting of which he cites these words ofPaulinus: Hadrianus^ supposing 
that he should destroy the Christian faith by offering injury to the place^ in the place of the passion^ 
dedicated the image of Jupiter^ and profaned Bethlehem with the temple of Adonis : as also like 
words of Hierome ; yet he confesses the contrary seems to be in Origen against Celsus : and 
that more true. For Adrian had no quarrel with the Christians and Christianity, but with the 
Jews, that cursedly rebelled against him/’^ 

Of Bethlehem Jerom says, ^^Bethleem nunc nostram, et augustissimum orbis locum deque 
Psalmista canit.® Veritas de terra orta est^ lucus inumbrabat Thamus, id est, Adonidis : et in 
specu ubi quondam Christus parvulus vagiit. Veneris Amasius plangebatur.^^® And Clarke^ 
tells us, that the Christian ceremonies in the church of the nativity at Bethlehem are celebrated 


' See Vol. I. p. 110. ® Bryant, Heath. Myth. Vol. I. p. 61, 4to. 

» Every Amid or Desire of all Nations had a star to announce his birth to mankind. Thus Abraham, Caesar, &c., 
had each his star. 

* Lightfoot, Vol. II. Chap. li. p. 48, folio ed, ^ Psa. Ixxxiv. 12. 

® Hieronymus, Epist. ad Paulin, p. 564. ’ Vol. IV. 
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to this day in a Cave, and are undoubtedly nearly the same as they were celebrated in honour of 
Adonis in the time of Tertuliian and Jerom i and as they are yet celebrated at Rome every Christ- 
mas- day very early in the morning. 

From the fact, seemingly here established, that the temple of Adonis existed at Bethlehem 
before the time of Adrian, as it is admitted by the learned and Rev. Dr. Lightfoot, it is very 
probable that it must have existed before the time of Jesus ; and the possession of droves of swine 
by the Gergesenes, and many other circumstances, induce me to suspect, that the religion of the 
Canaanites and the Phoenicians never was entirely abolished, but tolerated in different parts of 
the country among the descendants of the original inhabitants. If this should be found to be the 
case, I can readily believe that Magi, Magicians, Necromancers, came from a distance on a 
pilgrimage to worship, and to celebrate the rites of, the new-born God and Saviour ; and that 
shepherds from the mountains should also have assembled there, piecisely at the same day and 
hour, as they yet do at Rome for the same purpose, every 24th of December. Indeed, it is 
probable that something of the kind happened every year, at this season, at the shrine of Adonis. 

The leader will recollect what was said before by the well-known oriental Christian, Abulfara- 
gius or Bar Hebrseus, ^ that there was a prophecy in the oracles of Zoroaster, “ That a sacred 
“ personage should issue from the womb of an immaculate Virgin, and that his coming would be 

preceded by a brilliant star, whose light would guide them to the place of his nativity,’’ ^ It 
is pretty clear that this is a copy from the Gospel histories, or that the Gospel histories are copies 
from it, or both from a common mythos. And it must be observed here, that the story of the 
Magi is contained in a part of the Gospel history which the Nazareens, Ebionites, Marcionites, 
Socinians, and most of the modern Unitarians, maintain to be spurious. If one be a copy from 
the other, which is copied must be left to the reader. After all that he has seen he will pro- 
bably find little difficulty. This prophecy is evidently alluded to in the Gospel of the Infancy, 
which says, speaking of the Magi guided by a star, Quemadmodum praedixerat Zorodustht — 
as Zoroaster had predicted. This Gospel w’as received by the Nestorians, of whom Buchanan 
says, there are now about 50,000 in Malabar.® It is a striking circumstance, that the gifts 
brought by the Magi, gold, frankincense, and myrrh, were what were always offered by the Arabian 
Magi to the sun. 

This prophecy is again noticed by Chalcidius in the tliird century. Commenting on the Timmus 
of Plato he says, Stella quam a Chaldaais observatam fuisse testantur 5 qui Deum nuper natum 
muneribus venerati sunt— a star which is attested by Chaldean astronomers, who immediately 
hastened to adore and present with gifts the new-born Deity,” ^ Chiistians have wished to make 
a Christian of Chalcidius, but the way in which he speaks of this Chaldean tradition, or whatever 
it was, shews clearly enough what he was. The observations of Chalcidius were probably made 
upon the story of the three Magi, who, according to Plato, came from the East to offer gifts to 
Socrates at his birth,, bringing gold, frankincense, and myrrh, ® One or both, or the union of the 
tw’o stories, may have formed a foundation for the story of the three kings coming to Herod ; 
and they have probably both derived their origin from the Hindoo religion. This story of the 
Magi having been applied to Socrates, by Plato, evidently proves that it was part of the ancient 


* Hysteria Dynastarum, p. 64, ed. Oxon. 1663. Although I have given the substance of what will be found here 
from Abulfaragius, I think it expedient to repeat it. See Vol, 1. p 561. 

« Maur Ind. Sceptic confuted, p 60 s P. 136 * Maur. Iiid Seep, confuted, p, 62. 

* This story of Plato’s I cannot point out in his works, but I was told it by a most respectable clergyman at 
Cambridge. 
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mythos of the renewed incarnation now lost. We have seen that it is found in Babylon, in Athens, 
and in Syria, and very nearly the same in India. 

M. D’Hancarville^ says, ^^Les Hymnes attribues a Orphee, mais r^diges par Onomacrite plus 
de 500 ans avant notre ere, sont des especes d’oraisons, que Scaliger croit avoir ^te recitees 

dans les myst^res.. Ce livre singulier est reconnu par un docteur en Sorbonne, pour 

“ ^tre le plus ancien de tons ceux ou il est parle de I’lmmaculee Conception de la Vierge (Siira^ 
iii. 88) appelee Bihi-Mariam^ ou la Dame Mane^ par les Turcs, comme elle est appelee 
Kotre-'Dame^ par les Chretiens. Ces derniers, employant a sa louange les prieres qu’ils r6p^tent 
sur le chapelet, en ont sanctifi^ Tusage apporte de Tonent au terns des Croisades, avec le dogme 
de la Conception Immaculee. Mohamet le prit des Scythes ou des Tartares ; Scythes, le 
chef de cette nation, ^toit fils d’une Vierge, suivant Diodore. ® On pretend aussi que le Dieu 
La des Lamas est n^ d*une Vierge : plusieurs princes de TAsie, entr’ autres TEinpereur Kim- 
longj aujourd’hui regnant k la Chine, et qui est de la race de ces Tartares Mandhuis, qui 
conquirent cet empire en 1644, croit, et assure lui-m^me, ^tre descendu d’une Vierge.^’ I 
have no doubt that the whole mythos exists in China, and that it formerly existed in the books 
of the Jews, from which it was taken after the Christian «ra, because the Christians applied 
the passages to their Messiah — a fact which has been very satisfactorily proved by Mr. Whiston. 
Benjamin Constant says, Ce syst^me se rapproche sous quelques rapports de la doctrine 
Indienne sur les incarnations successives qui ont lieu toutes les fois que Dieu veut faire con- 
“ noitre aux homines la vhvitt, II est assez remarquable qu’on retrouve une id6e analogue dans 
‘‘ une hypothese Juive. Les Juifs attribuent la m^me ame a Adam, h Abraham, et a David, et 
croyaient que cette ame sera celle du Messie. Ils pr^tendaient encore qu’ il ne fallait point 
distinguer filie de Phinfes, fils du grand pr^tre El^azar, et que le prophete qui a v6cu parmi 
les hommes, tantdt sous le nom de Phinfes, tantdt sous celui d’filie, n’^tait point un homme, 
“ mais un ange toujours le m^me qui s’ incarnait pour donner ses conseils au peuple de Dieu.” * 
Mr. Faber, ^ speaking of the prophecy of Zoroaster, which I have formerly noticed, says, The 
“ Magi of Persia had a prophecy handed down to them from Zeradusht, (Zoroaster,) that a Virgin 
should conceive and bear a child; that a star should appear at noon-day and lead them to it. 
You^ my so7is^ exclaimed tlie seer, will perceive Us rising before any other nation^ Js soon there- 
fore as you shall behold the star, follow it whithersoever it shall lead you; and adore that 
mysterious child, offering him your gifts with profound humility. He is the almighty wobi>, 
which created the heavens,'' 

Now, Mr. Faber truly contends that this prophecy cannot be a Christian forgery, among other 
reasons, because it is found with the ancient Irish ; whose history states, that it was made by a 
Persian called Zeradusht, and that it was brought to them by a Daru or Druid of Bokhara, The 
actual identity of the rites and tenets of the Irish with those of the ancients of the East, as well 
as their existence in Ireland previous to the Christian aera, has been so clearly proved by Borlase, 
Davies, Vallancey, &c,, ® that no more need be said about it. Therefore,” says Mr. Faber, 
this cannot be a Christian forgery.” The first consequence which seems to follow from this 
well-founded argument is, that Zeradusht was a prophet, and that his work, the Zendavesta, must 
be admitted into the canon of the church. This not suiting, Mr. Faber supposes that the Persian 
must have seen the prophecy of Balaam or some other of the ancient prophecies, and have adapted 
it to his system ; but he very wisely omits specifying which prophecy, as neither that of Balaam 


^ Res. sur POrigine, &c., p. 186. * Bibl. Lib. ii. ^ Beaj, Constant, Vol, I. p. 1/1. 

* In Hist. Grig, of Pagan Idol. Bk. iii. Ch. iii. « And by myself in my Celtic Druids, pp. 278, &c. 
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nor any other says a word about it : for though Balaam speaks of a star to arise out of Jacob, he 
says nothing like the story of a star coming from the East and guiding any persons, 

Mr. Faber’s mode of accounting for the history may be very satisfactory to the person who is 
blessed with a lively faith ; but the story is plainly nothing but a part of the ancient mythology 
of the Magi and Brahmins respecting Cristna ; who was believed to be an incarnation of the 
Supreme Being, of one of the persons of their holy and mysterious trinity— to use their language, 
f/ie Lord and Saviour — three Persons and one God, 

Mr. Faber’s argument to prove the antiquity of this prophecy, as given at length in his book, 
seems quite satisfactory. 

The reason why the three Magi who came to adore Jesus at his birth wei*e called kings was, 
because the heads of the Magi were always called kings. It was a title of honour, like what we 
have in our Heralds’ Office, Kings at ^rnis, De non assumendo sacerdotio, testimonium dat 
Cicero, in libro X)e Divinatione referens : ^ Nemo potuit esse Rex, antequam coluerat disci- 
^ plinam Magorum : nec magis ut quisque esset Magus quam ut esset Rex,’ Istorum itaque 
erat non tantum reges in recti religion e instituere, sed et eos inaugurare, ut in Christianismo 
fieri solet” ^ 

^^Ex hujusmodi Persarum Magis, celebriores aliqui fuerunt illi qui nostrum Salvatorem 
Christum in infan tii visitatum venerunt ex Perside in Bethlehem,”* 

Ab isto itaque Rege missi sunt (vel saltern, eo baud inscio, venerunt) Magi, Nam qu 6 d 
Persis revelata fuerit Christi nati vitas, certi sumus ex Evangelio ; et praeterea plerique autores, 
“ iique doctiores, idem statuunt,” ^ 

The real skulls of the three kings of the Magi are to be seen at Cologne : they were called Caspar, 
Melchior, and Balshazzar, It may here be observed, that the Magi were an order of men, not a 
nation, as is vulgarly imagined. 

It has been before observed^ that the Trinity of Plato was correctly the Trinity of Jesus, as 
described in the Gospel of John, and that the two accounts travelled pari passu^ until they arrived 
at the famous verbum caro factum est. This is just as much a part of the Trinitarian system as 
the remainder, as is proved by the Brahmin history of the incarnation of Cristna, from which it 
was evidently originally taken. The idea of an incarnate God being among us now in modern 
times few persons (the followers of Johanna Southcote excepted) can entertain 3 but it was 
common to all ancient nations. Osiris, Bacchus, Adonis, were all incarnate Gods : taught by the 
priests ; despised by the philosophers 5 believed by the rabble. They were probably all derived 
from the story of Cristna born in the eighth month, which answers to our December, on a Wed- 
nesday at midnight, in the house of Vasudeva, his father, and Devaci, ^ his mother,® 

Thus the ve^^bum caro factum est is not peculiar to the Christians, but was in fact acknowledged 
in almost every nation in the world. This was the Logos of the Persians and the Greeks, whose 
birth was originally fixed to the moment of the winter solstice. This Logos, we have seen,^ was 
the second person of the Trinity — the lao of the Gentiles. 

Tertullian, Jerom, and other fathers of the church, inform us, that the Gentiles celebrated, on 
the 25th of December or on the 8 th day before the calends of January, the birth of the God Sol, 
under the name of Adonis, in a cave, like that of Mithra, (in Persia Mithra ; in Egypt, Phoenicia^ 
and Biblis, Admis^) and that the cave wherein they celebrated his mysteries was that in which 


1 Hyde de Rel. Vet. Pers. Cap. xxx. p. 373. * Ib. Cap. xxxi. p. 381. ® Ib. p. 386. 

< Vol. I. pp. 121, 160, 627 . * Ib. p. 139. ® Maur. Bram. Fraud, exposed, 

y Vol.I.pp. 119—122. 
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Christ was born in the city of Bethlehem, or, according to the strict meaning of the word Beth- 
lehem, in the city of the house of the sim^ This God Adonis is really and literally the Hebrew 
word Adn^ yet retained in the Welsh Celtic Adon^^ which is translated into Latin Dominus^ 
into Greek and into English Lord^ the peculiar name of honour given to Jesus Christ. 

On this day, at the moment of its commencement, the followers of Mithra began to celebrate 
the birth of their God. He was born in a grotto or cave precisely as Jesus Christ was. For 
though, in our Gospels, he is said to be born in a stable, yet in the holy land, at Bethlehem, the 
place exhibited is a cave. The stable no doubt w*as in a cave. The early fathers of the chu|*ch 
acknowledge that the most probable of all the suppositions of the Pagans respecting the origin of 
the religion, v/as that of those who derived it from the Persians. 

The same God was believed, by the inhabitants of Persia, Asia Minor, and Armenia, under the 
name of Mithra, to have been born in a cave on the 25th of December, to have been put to 
death, and to have risen again on the 25th of March. In their mysteries the body of a young man, 
apparently dead, was exhibited, which was feigned to be restored to life. By his sufferings he 
was believed to have worked their salvation, and on this account he was called their Saviour. 
His priests watched his tomb to the midnight of the vigil of the 25th of March, with loud cries, 
and in darkness 5 when all at once the light burst forth from all parts, and the priest cried. 
Rejoice, oh sacred initiated^ your God is risen. His deaths his pains, and sufferings have worked 
your salvation, ® 

In every case the God is supposed to become incarnate: in every case the place in which he 
was actually born was exhibited to the people. The night of the 24th December the Persians call 
the Night of Light. Stukeley observes, that the worship of Mithra was spread over all Gaul and 
Britain. The Druids kept this night as a great festival, and called the day following it Nollagh 
or Noel,^ or the day of regeneration^^ and celebrated it with great fires on the tops of their 
mountains, which they repeated on the day of the Epiphany or twelfth night. The Mithraic 
monuments, which are common in Britain, have been attributed to the Romans, but this festival 
(in consequence of its being kept by the Druids) proves that the Mithi-aic worship was there prior 
to their arrival. The Romans took nothing from the Druids, but on the contrary persecuted them, 
and put all whom they could make prisoners to the sword. 

At the first moment after midnight of the 24th of December, all the nations of the earth, by 
common consent, celebrated the accouchement of the Queen of Heaven, of the Celestial Virgin of 
the sphere, and the birth of the God Sol, the infant Orus or Aur, the God of Day, called by the 
Gentiles the hope and promise of all nations, the Saviour of mankind from the empire of Ahriman 
and darkness. 

The Egyptians celebrated the birth of the son of Isis on the 25th of December, or the 8 th day 
before the calends of January. This Eratosthenes says was the God of Day, and that Isis or 
Ceres was symbolical of the year. The son erf the Holy Firgi7i, as they called Ceres, was Osiris : 
he was born on the 25th of December. At his birth, Plutarch says, that a voice was heard, saying, 

On this day is born the supreme Lord of the universe, the beneficent king Osiris.’^ On this day, 
at the same moment, the Romans began to celebrate the feast of the Brumalia in honour of the 


^ Dupuib, Tome III. p 5Led. 4to. 

* And, fi om this word, all the rivers called Dm have derived their names. 
® Dupuis, VoL II. p. 194 ; Vol. III. pp. 41, 51, 62, 84. 

* Noel is the French name for Christmas-day. 
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birth of the God of Day — of the Sol invincible — Natalis Solis invicti — described in vast numbers 
of very old pictures in Italy, with the legend Deo Soli, perhaps mistaken by the monks, and thus 
retained ; or perhaps having a secret meaning. 

It is remarkable that we have very few examples of infant Gods among the Greeks and Romans, 
though we have them in innumerable instances in Egypt ; but I suppose them all to have been 
converted into Madonnas. I have no doubt whatever that great numbers of the examplars of the 
BLACK Mother and Child were infant Jupiters, or at least infant Gods ; indeed, I should think 
every one of them : for, wherever there was a black child painted on an old wall, if it were 
renewed, it was painted like its predecessor blacks This I myself have seen done in Italy. Cicero 
says, ^ “ Is est hodie locus septus religiose propter Jovis Pueri^ qiii lactens cum Junone Fortunae 

in gremio sedens mammam appetens, castissim^ colitur a matribus.^" Bryant notices an inscrip- 
tion in Gruter Fortune Primigenise Jovis Pueri, D. D. 

Again, Bono Deo Puero Posphoro,^ 

All the boy Gods which were not destroyed, were adopted as Bambinos. ^ 

Nothing is more common in the North of England for the sign of an inn, than the black boy, I 
very much suspect, that the little Negro, as he is always described, is an infant Cristna. 

Perhaps it may be thought by some, that the observations which I shall have to make on the 
celebrated lamb of God ought to have come here, but on consideration I have judged it better first 
to make a few observations on the resurrection. 

2. Throughout all the ancient world we have seen that the birth of the God Sol, under different 
names, was celebrated on the 25th of December,® the day of the birth of Jesus. Thus, in similar 
accordance with the history of Jesus, the God Sol, on the 23d of March, was, by one means or 
another, put to death : and exactly three months succeeding the 25th of December, viz. on the 25th 
of March, he was believed to be raised to life again j and his resurrection was celebrated with 
great rejoicings. 

The most important of all the different parts of the complicated system of Christianity, are the 
Crucifixion of Jesus Christ and his Resurrection from the dead. It will now be my duty to shew 
whence the collectors of traditions drew these particulars respecting him ; where the great men^ 
the venerable fathers, who believed that there were four Gospels because there were four winds-- 
that men were raised from the dead ssepissim^ — that boys were defiled and girls became pregnant 
by demons— found these traditions, and applied them to a person said to be put to death in 
Judea. 

The reader has already seen that Jesus was mistaken for lao or the Sun, and that all the Gods 
—Bacchus, Osiris, Hercules, Adonis, &c., were personifications of that great luminary. As Jesus 
and lao were both born on the 26th December, it follows that as Jesus rose again on the 25th of 
March, the Vernal Equinox, after being cruelly put to death ; so the different incarnations of lao, 
from whom his birth was copied, should be found to have been put to death in a similar manner : 
and this we shall presently find was exactly the fact. 

The resurrection of the human body to life and immortality, which was one of the leading 
doctrines of the Persian Magi, is of such an artificial nature, and includes in it so many circum- 
stances apparently contrary to the evidence of our senses, that it is the acme of absurdity to 
suppose, that two nations should arrive at the same result by any common chain of reasoning. 


* Ixxvi. n. 6 and n. 7. * Gruter, kxxviii. n, 13. 

^ Dupuis, Vol. III. pp. 117i 118. ed. 4ta. 


‘ De Divin. Lib. ii. 41. 

* See Bryant's Anal Vol. I. p. 125. 
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Hence it is evident, where such coincidence is found one must have copied from the other, or they 
must have drawn from a common source. 

It must be recollected that it is not the mere resuscitation of a person newly deceased to life : 
it is the re-collection of the parts of a body long since reduced to a mass of filth and corruption, 
or scattered in dust by the winds or waves, eaten by animals of various kinds, and thus by be- 
coming component parts of them, and converted by man to the support of his life, they form fresh 
subjects for resurrection to immortality — each part by some miraculous process unknown to us 
still supporting its identity ; each man, though by this process forming parts of thousands of other 
men, and they again parts of thousands or millions of others, still retaining his absolute original 
identity, and the thousands or millions whose bodies had been partly composed of his body or of 
the bodies of each other in succession, all, like the original first man, rising to life and immortality. 
The subject is appalling : the divines say, when pressed upon it, that at the resurrection the body 
will be changed in the twinkling of an eye, into a spiritual body. As the word spirit is in meaning 
exactly the opposite of the word body, substance, or thing, they may as well say, that a 5ome-thing 
will be raised to life and immortality in the form of a wo-thing. But we must leave this to the 
divines ; those of them are the wisest who pronounce it a mystery, and therefore beyond our 
comprehension — a thing to be believed, not to be discussed or reasoned about. 

We are told by Diogenes Laertius, that the ancient Persians or the Magi believed in the 
resurrection of the body. To go no further, his evidence is unquestionable. But the following 
extract from Beausobre^ will place the matter out of the reach of doubt : 

The Sadduceeism of Manes did not consist certainly in denying the existence of spirits, (des 
esprits,) their immortality, and the punishments and rewards after death. So far from this, 
that Sharastani puts among his dogmas not only that thought, but that the sensible faculties of 
“ seeing and hearing are neven* lost. It follows, then, that he could not have denied the resurrec- 
tiou of the body. In fact, the Magi believed in the resurrection^ as Diogenes Laertius testifies.^ 

It was one of the articles of the religion of Zoroaster.^ Mr. Hyde had no doubt that the Magi 
had taught the resurrection of the dead ; and, besides the testimony of the ancients^ whom he 
produces to confirm it, he cites a relation which had been sent to him from the Indies, in which 
the ancient faith of the Persians is explained and the resurrection positively taught.^ If I am 
asked, what idea the Persians had of the resurrection, I answer, that, apparently, they had the 
*^same idea as the Jew's: with bodies, the same as at present 5 with the same organs 5 the 
“ same animal functions ; (I know not any that were excepted ;) to drink, to eat, to have ivomen : 
to live a tranquil and delicious life upon the earth, purified by fire, was the hope of the Persians, 
as w’as that of the Jews, who never spoke so clearly of the resurrection as since they were 
captive with the Assyrians. It is only since that time that the sects of Pharisees and Sadducees 
existed.’’ 

Here we see the resurrection of the dead proved to have been the doctrine of Zoroaster or of 
the Persians, upon evidence of the most unquestionable kind. It seems impossible to doubt the 
fact. This is not a mere future state of life 5 it is the actual resurrection of St, Paul, with a real 


* Tome IL Liv. ii, Ch. iv, p, 204 ® Diog. Laer, in Proem. 

» Idem p 383 Credunt etiam resurrectionem mortuoruni, el ultimum judicium, in quo bom h. malis distinguentur,’' 
&c , Hyde, de Rel. Vet. Pers. Cap, xxviii. p. 355. 

* Idem p. 293, and Appendix, p. 537. 
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body, but yet with a spiritual body, i. e. a body purified by fire, as it is here described. It is an 
exact picture of the enjoyments of the Christians during the expected Millenium, and the reign of 
Jesus upon earth for a thousand years — the Hindoo renewal of the cycle of the age of gold. 

But a belief in the resurrection was not confined to Persia 5 it extended, like the doctrine of the 
immaculate conception and solstitial birth, to every nation in the world. 

Osiris was cruelly murdered by bis brother Typhon, on his return from a progress in which he 
had performed many great actions for the benefit of mankind. The place of his burial was claimed 
by different provinces of Egypt. Relics of him were shewn in the temple of Philse. To swear by 
those relics was the most sacred oath of the Egyptians. ^ In their caves or the adyta of their 
temples they annually, during the mysteries of Isis, celebrated the misfortunes and tragical death of 
Osiris, in a species of drama, in which all the particulars were exhibited 5 accompanied with loud 
lamentations and every mark of sorrow. At this time his images were carried in procession 
covered, as were those in the temples, with black veils. ^ On the 25th of March, exactly three 
months from his birth, his i*esurrection from the dead was celebrated, as already mentioned in 
reference to other Gods, with great festivity and rejoicings. 

The birth of Homs, the son of Isis, was also celebrated, in another part of Egypt, like that of 
(Jsiris, and at the same time. His death and resurrection were, in a similar manner, celebrated 
on the 25th of March. They were the same Gods, in fact, only under different names. ® This 
was the reason why these religions seldom occasioned any intolerance, persecution, or religious 
wars. 

The birth-place of Bacchus, called Sabazius or Sabaoth, was claimed by several places in 
Greece ; but on mount Zelmissus, in Thraee, his worship seems to have been chiefly celebrated. 
He was born of a virgin on the 25th of December 5 he performed great miracles for the good of 
mankind ; particularly one in which he changed water into wine 3 he rode in a triumphal pi'oces- 
sion on an ass 5 he was put to death by the Titans, and lose again from the dead on the 25th of 
March : he was always called the Smjiour,^ In his mysteries, he was shewn to the people, as an 
infant is by the Christians at this day, on Christmas-day morning in Rome. On the 23d of 
March, the dead body of a young man was exhibited, with great lamentations, and on the 25th 
it was supposed to be revived, ^ when grand rejoicings took place, as in the other instances already 
specified. 

In Crete, Jupiter Ammon, or the Sun iu Aries, was painted with the attributes of the equi- 
noxial sign of the lamb. This Ammon, who, as Martianus Capella informs us, was the same with 
Osiris, Adonis, Atys, &c., had his tomb and religious mysteries ; and, though I have not found 
so much respecting his birth, death, &c., as of some of the others, they were probably all alike. 

Apollo had his tomb at Delphi, where his body was deposited after he had been killed by Python. 
Three women bewailed his death, analogous to the three women, Mary Magdalene, Mary the 
mother of James, and Salome, who bewailed the death of Jesus. He was called the Logos, the 
light which had come into the world to enlighten it. Python was the great serpent of the pole, 
which annually brings back the autumn, the cold, the snow, and darkness — over which Apollo 


i Mam*. Ind. Ant. Vol. III. p. 214, 8vo. ed. 

" At this time of the year the images in Italy are all covered, in like manner, with black veils, even to this day 
jiny one may see who will go thither a little before Easter. 

i Dupuis, Vol. 11. Liv. ii. Pt. ii. p. 194, * Ib. pp, 195, 197 » and notes. 
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triumphs when he i*eturns to the sign of the lamb at the vernal equinox, thus restoring the 
empire of light, with all its blessings. Pythagoras engraved on this tomb some mysterious 
verses, ^ which proves that he was a devotee or follower of this God, who was Apollo of Claros, 
of whom I have formerly treated.^ The three Marys, of whom we read so much, were known in 
Gaul long before the time of Christ ; and in England, for there is an altar at Doncaster, Tribus 
Matribusy tribus Mariebus^ ^ 

Three Goddesses, called Mairce, were worshiped at Metz. 

In front of a temple at Metz was the following inscription : 

“ In honore DomCls Divi 
Naedis Mairabus 
Vicani vici Pads” ^ 

tL 

In the following extract, from an anonymous author, the same story is shewn to exist in India : 
The Eleusinian mysteries are applicable to the mythological account of Buddha, the son of 
Maya, who, as the God of Love, is named Cam-deo, Cam, and Caraa : signifying ^ desire 
evidently the Grecian Eros : in this character, the Hindoos profess that he aimed an arrow 
from his flowery bow, at the heart of the supreme God, Maha-Deo ; for which offence he was 
punished by a flame of lire descending and consuming his corporeal nature. Then follows a 
procession of priests, who accompany his widowed consort : the beloved Keti, who bears an 
“ urn, containing the ashes of the God, amidst the tears and lamentations of the people. Heaven 
“ and earth are said equally to lament the loss of ^ divme love : insomuch that Maha-deo was 
moved to pity, and exclaimed, ^ Rise, holy love V on which Cama is restored, and the lamenta- 
“ tions changed into the most enthusiastic joy. The heavens are said to have echoed back the 
exulting sound, that the deity, supposed to be lost, was restored, ^ hell's great dread, and 
heaven's eternal admiration* " 

Thus Meru is the worldly temple of the Supreme Being, in an embodied state, and of the 
Trimurti or sacred Triad, which resides on its summit, either in a single, or threefold temple, or 
rather in both, for it is all one, as they are one and three. They are three, only with regard to 
men involved in the gloom of worldly illusion : but to men who have emerged out of it, they are 
but one : and their threefold temple, and mountain with its three peaks, become one equally. 
Mythologists in the West called the world, or Meru, with its appendages, the temple of God, 
according to Macrobius. This worldly temple is also considered, by the followers of Buddha, 
as the tomb of the son of the spirit of heaven, whom I conceive to be the first man, re-emergiug 
“ in every calpa, or the first lawgiver, often confounded with the first man. His bones or limbs 
were scattered all over the face of the earth, like those of Osiris and Jupiter Zagrseus. To collect 
them was the first duty of his descendants and followers, and then to entomb then. Out of filial 
piety, the remembrance of this mournful search was yearly kept up by a fictitious one, with all 
“ possible marks of grief and sorrow, till a priest announced, that the sacred relics were at last 
“ found. This is practised to this day by several Tartarian tribes of the religion of Buddha : and 
“ the expression of the bones of the son of the spirit of heaven is peculiar to the Chinese, and some 
tribes in Tartary/^ ® The latter part of this passage identifies the worship of Buddha with that 
of Osiris, Adonis, Bacchus, and the other Western Gods, whose followers observed this ceremony. 


* Dupuis, Vol. II. Pt. ii. pp. 2, 195. « Vol. L pp. 324, 323. * PP- 510, 693. 

4 Montf. Ant Explained, Pt. ii. Liv. v. Ch. v. 

^ Trans. Acad. Ins. Anno 1733,^p. 35. [See a nearly similar inscription in the Authors volume, p. 310. ^f/,] 
® Asiat. Res. Vol. X. p. 1 29. 
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It is peculiar to the worshipers of the Bull. The Lamb, Hercules, or Cristiia, was slain, but his 
bones were never in this manner collected. 

The same account is given of Atys. His worship prevailed more particularly in Phrygia. 
Various histories were given of him in different places, but all terminated in the usual way with 
his being put to death, and being raised to life again on the 25th of March. As Jesus was said to 
be siispoisus in ligno^ so was Atys. It is useless to enter into particulars ; they may be found 
WITH ALL THE AUTHORITIES cited by Dupuis Under the head Atys;^ as may those of Osiris, 
Mithra, Bacchus, &c., under their respective heads. It has, I think, been sufSciently proved, that 
Bacchus and Hercules answered to the Buddha and Cristna of India, and that the Western nations 
^Tere only copyists of those of the East. If the reader will turn back to Volume 1. pp. 144, he 
will see there, that Cristna was made “ perir sur un bois fatal (un arbre), oh il fut cloue d un coup 
de fl^che, et du haut duquel il predit les maux qui allaient fondre sur la terre. 

Certain priests of the Church of England account for the location of the birth of Jesus Christ 
on the same day as that of Adonis, Mithra, &c., by saying, that it is known not to have been his 
actual birth-day, but that it was adopted by the church the more readily to draw the Pagans to the 
true faith. The only answer necessary to be given to these persons is, that those of them who 
have any information at all upon the subject knowy that the question of the day was a subject of 
great dispute among the early Christians, and they know also very well, that the reason they 
assign has not a word of truth in it. 

In ancient authors we constantly read of the burials and funeral obsequies of the Heathen Gods, 
and we are told that their bodies were interred at different places. Now I think this is a mistake^ 
and that these obsequies were only the originals, and, in fact, were precisely of the same nature 
as the obsequies of the Romish Church for deceased kings and popes. At the time I am writing 
this, those rites have been celebrated for the deceased Pope Leo the Tenth at various places in 
Christendom. Except the great Pyramid, where the bones of the Beeve were found, be one of 
them, I have never met with the ruins of any monument which could be considered those of one 
of the Gods. 

3. The resurrection of Christ was fixed precisely to the time of the Passover of the Jews, of 
which passover I shall now treat. 

Cedrenus fixes the primitive creation to the 25th of March. The first day of the first month, 
he says, is the first of the month Nisan, which answers to the 25th of March of the Romans. 
In this day Gabriel gave the salutation to Mary to conceive the Saviour. On the same day the 
God, the Saviour, rose again from the dead — that day which the ancient fathers called the passover 
or the of the Lord, The ancient fathers fixed the second coming of the Lord to take place 

on the 25th of March. Cedrenus represents Christ as having died in the nineteenth year of Tibe- 
liiis, on the 23d of March, and to have risen again on the 25th. From this comes the custom, 
he says, of celebrating the Passover on the 25th of March. On this day the true light rose from 
the tomb. Though the festival of the resurrection is now on the Sunday after the full moon of 
the equinox, it was formerly on the 25th of March, as Cedrenus asserts. This is confirmed by 
Theodore of Gaza. ^ This festival is known in the wntmgs of the fathers by the pervigilium 
paschce, St. Augustin has a sermon entitled, De Esu Agni in pervigilio Paschae. “ It is on this 
“ day,’’ says this father, “ that the Lamb who takes away the sins of the world is slain for the 
“ salvation of man. On this day our gates ought to be marked with blood. Let us prepare for 
“ the immolation of the Lamb.” Isidoi'e, of Seville, speaks in the same manner of the Pervigi- 


* Asiat. Res, Vol, X. 


* Dupuis, Vol. HI. p. 66. 
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Hum Paschce. Lactantius says the same thing, and fixes the middle of the night for the rising of 
Christ from the tomb. Constantine was accustomed to cause the town where he was at this time 
to be illuminated, so that it was as light as noon-day. 

The following passage from Georgius xvill shew, that the crucifixion and resurrection of Buddha 
took place i)Tecisely at the same time as all the others : In plenilunio mensis tertii^ quo mors Xacse 
accidit.^ 

Sir William Drummond has endeavoured to shew that the Mosaic account of the creation, in 
Genesis, and also various other parts of the Pentateuch, had allegorical meanings, and were de- 
scriptive of the correction of the ancient calendai*, which, in consequence of the precession of the 
equinoxes, had fallen into great confusion, and had caused great confusion also in the mysteries 
and festivals of the Jews, It seems from almost every part of his work, that pi'evious to the time 
of Moses the Bull must have been the equinoctial sign, though it may, perhaps, have ceased to be 
so for some time. The signs of the Zodiac, taken as the standards of the tribes, and Taurus, Leo, 
Aquarius, (or the man carrying water,) and Scorpio, being evidently the signs of the equinoxes 
and solstices, are a proof of it. The four equinoctial signs in the chariot, as it is called, of Ezekiel, 
is another proof of it. 

The signs of the Zodiac, with the exception of the Scorpion, which was exchanged by Dan for 
the Eagle, were carried by the different tribes of the Israelites on their standards \ and Taurus, 
Leo, Aquarius, and Scorpio or the Eagle, the four signs of Reuben, Judah, Ephraim, and Dan, 
were placed at the four corners — the four cardinal points — of their encampment, evidently in 
allusion to the cardinal points of the sphere, the equinoxes and solstices, when the equinox was 
in Taurus. Aben Ezra says, that the cherubim in the temple had also the faces of those four 
signs. See Parkhurst^s Lexicon. These are evidently the cherubim described by Ezekiel, and 
also the beasts described by John, full of eyes before and behind, and having the likenesses of a 
a Calf^ a Lion^ a Alan^ and an Eagle, All these coincidences prove that this religious system had 
its origin before the Bull ceased to be an equinoctial sign, and prove also, that the religion of Moses 
was originally the same in its secret mysteries with that of the Heathens — or, if my reader like it 
better, that the Heathen secret mysteries were the same as those of Moses, 

It is also clear that the equinoctial sign must have changed from Taurus to Aries, before Moses 
ordained that the beginning of the year should open with the mopth Nisan. I can scarcely con- 
ceive how any proof can be more convincing of the change which Moses was carrying into 
effect.® 

If any unprejudiced person would read the accounts of the plagues of Egypt, the passage of the 
angel over the houses of the Israelites, when the first-born of the Egyptians were slain, the hard- 
ness of Pharaoh’s heart, &c., &c,, and give an honest opinion, he certainly must admit that they 
are absolutely incredible. Then what are we to make of them ? The fact is, they are parts 
of an astronomical allegory — if not invented, at least compiled or written about the time allotted to 
the reigns of the first three kings, Saul, David, and Solomon, The whole history of the plagues, 
&c., keeps pace very well with the Labours of Hercules, the Conquests of Bacchus, the Argo- 
nautic Expedition, &c, ; each literally believed by the people, and each in its literal sense despised 
by the chief priests, whose object in that age, as in this, was and is to keep mankind in ignorance 
and darkness, 

SirWm. Drummond has shewn very satisfactorily that the feast of the Passover, veiled under 
the story of the Exod from Egypt, is nothing more than the Egyptian festival which was cele- 


* Georg Alph. Tib. p. 510, 


* See Dupuis, Vol, III. p. 240. 
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brated at the vernal equinox ; ' in which^ under one emblem or allegorical personage or another, 
two natural events were celebrated—- the triumph of Orniasdes over Ahriman, of light over dark- 
ness, the ascension of the God Sol from the lower to the higher hemisphere ; and the passage of the 
vernal equinox from Taurus to Aries, The same allegory applies with great truth and precision 
to both ; and I am quite certain it was meant for both. 

The same festival we also found in the Yajna sacrifice of the Hindoos.^ 

In the accommodation of the history of the Exod from Egypt to the passage of the Sun, we 
have a striking example of the mythic spirit. When we consider that this passage festival of the 
Sun is celebrated at the same moment with the Jewish festival, with nearly the same rites and 
ceremonies by almost all the nations of the world, and we consider also the way in which the 
triumph of the sun is celebrated in them aU by a history of human actions, how is it possible to be 
blind to the identity of that of the Jews with all the others ? In all of them the secret object of 
the festival was to celebrate the praises of the sun, or of that higher principle of which the sun is 
the emblem and shekinah. 

The universal dissemination of this worship is worthy of the most attentive consideration. We 
have already seen that in Hindostan and Britain the procreative power of nature was celebrated 
on the day of the vernal equinox by Phallic rites, Hull festivals, May-poles, and April fools, and is 
even yet continued in these extreme points of East and West — of India and Britain — where the 
young girls with their swains little suspect the meaning of their innocent gambols- — gambols 
which, if our devotees understood, they would view with horror. On the same day, in Persia, as 1 
have just observed, the triumph of the Good over the Evil principle took place, the triumph of the 
victory of Light over Darkness, of Oromasdes over Abriman. At the same time in Egypt, 
Phrygia, Syria, were celebrated the deaths and resurrections of Osiris, Atys, Adonis. In Palestine, 
again, we find on the same day the Jews celebrating their Passover, the passage of the equinox 
from the sign of the Bull to that of the Ram, or of the Sun from the inferior to the superior 
hemisphere ; and, to conclude all, on this day we Christians of Europe still continue to celebrate 
the victory of the God Sol, known to all the nations above enumerated by his different names— by 
us, “ the Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the world’’ — on Easter Sunday having 
risen to life and immortality, triumphing over the powers of hell and of darkness. 

4. Although the identity (not the similarity merely) of the modern systems of Christianity and 
the systems of the ancient Persians, and other worshipers of the God Sol, must be admitted, and 
indeed cannot be denied } yet many persons may have a difficulty in forming an idea how or by 
what steps the two systems became amalgamated or consolidated ; so as either to form an ima- 
ginary human personage in one case, or in another case to attach themselves to the character of a 
real human being, or a divine person who appeared on earth in the shape of a human being. It is 
very certain that the same circumstances which took place with respect to the Christian religion, 
took place in the religious of Bacchus, Hercules, &c., in former times. Histories of these persons 
with miracles, relics, circumstances of locality, suitable to them, were as common, as well authen- 
ticated^ and as much believed by the devotees, as were those relating to Jesus Christ, And where 
can be the difficulty of conceiving, that that should happen again, which we know from experience 
has happened before ? To this it may be replied, that though it may be believed to have taken 
place, yet the means by which it has beeU effected are not so apparent. No person can be very 
much surprised that the modus operandi should not be very apparent, who gives due attention to 
the indisputable fact, that the priests, with all the powers on earth at their disposal, have been 


* CEd. Jud. Dissertation on the Paschal Lamb. 
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employed for fifteen hundred years, in garbling, forging, and suppressing evidence, to prevent this 
modus opet^andi from being discoverable : but, notwithstanding all their efforts, a reference to 
some of the facts which have been detailed in this work will in a great measure remove the diffi- 
culty. Until the time of Luther and the Protestants, tradition was the grand support, and indeed 
the most powerful of all the engines used for the raising of the Romish Christian edifice. This 
engine was discarded by the Reformers, because their object was to take down part of the building, 
not to increase it 5 and the only difficulty was, to know where to stop — to know how much or 
how little was to be removed without endangering the whole edifice. It was evident that if they 
allowed the powerful engine tradition to remain, that edifice was impregnable. The Romish 
priests were well aware of the importance of their engine, and therefore exerted all their ingenuity 
to protect it : and for this purpose they found it expedient to give up some part of its power to 
secure the remainder. It is evident that nothing can be more liable to abuse than tradition. The 
tradition which the Jesuit of the present day will describe as the tradition of the church, is very 
different indeed from the tradition which was in reality used in the early ages of darkness. Every 
idle rumour circulated by ignorance and credulity became tradition, if it happened to suit the views 
of the priests. The frightened rabble, genteel and ungenteel, always timid in proportion to its 
ignorance, had not the most distant idea of any thing like biblical criticism. In order to secure 
its salvation, this rabble was only anxious to believe enough. It might believe too little, it could 
not believe too much. This cause operated in the ancient religions, as much as in the modern. 
Dr. Hyde ^ justly observes, that the ancients, always fearful of believing too little, kept constantly 
increasing their rites and ceremonies from surrounding nations. Existimando melius esse 

religione su^ abundare, potius qukm in aliqu^ ejus parte deficire sic enim erat eorum mos, nova 

quaevis amplecti, eaque veteribus accumulare.^^ This was exactly the case with the Christians. 
This cause is extremely powerful, and is the more dangerous because its power is not easily 
perceiveable. This cause continues to operate as really as it ever did in former times, and exactly 
in proportion to the ignorance of the people. And it is evident that it will continue to operate so 
long as belief or faith is held to be a merit : for, if belief be meritorious, unquestionably the more 
a man believes, the more he merits ; therefore to make salvation secure, it is wise to believe as 
much as possible — to believe every thing. If a person believe every thing, he must believe the 
the truth— which can only be a part of every thing — of the whole. 

Notwithstanding the strenuous exertions of the priests, for the last two thousand years, to 
eradicate every trace of the means by which their various doctrines, rites, and ceremonies, have 
been established 3 yet they have not entirely succeeded. Circumstances, apparently trifling in 
themselves, may sometimes be met with which have escaped their vigilance, and which will 
enable the impartial and unprejudiced inquirer to form a pretty correct idea how such of them, 
as he cannot discover or exactly point out the origin of, may have been produced. Remains of 
the ancient superstitions may occasionally be observed, on which most of the rites, ceremonies, 
and doctrines, have been founded 5 and the priests seem to have overlooked the circumstance, 
that the ordinances themselves for the destruction of others of them, if remaining, would serve 
to prove the fact of their previous existence, in a way fully as satisfactory as if we had them now 
before us. 

The adoration by the ancients of the celestial bodies, and in its turn of the constellation or 
sign of the^ Zodiac, Aries, or the Ram, is so well known that it is needle&s to enlarge upon it. 
M. Dupuis, in his treatise, Sur tons les Cultes^ has settled this matter. The manner in which 
this constellation came to be personified, or applied to the person of Jesus, may, at first, be 


» Dc Rel. Vet. Pers. Cap. vii. p. 139. 
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dif&cult to conceive. Like almost every thing connected with religion, this effect was not pro- 
duced by design, but by accident : that is, by the favourable combination of unforeseen circum- 
stances. 

This constellation was called the Lamb of God. He was also called the SavioiiVy and was 
said to save mankind from their sins. He was always honoured with the appellation of Dominus 
or Lord. He was called the Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the ivorld. The devotees 
addressing him in their litany, constantly repeated the words, O Lamb of God, that taketh away 
the sins of the ivorld, have mercy upon us, Grant us thy peace. ^ 

The following passage of Frickius de JDruidis will prove that “ the Lamb that taketh away 
the sins of the world” might very well be prophesied of by the Sibyls before the time of Christ. 
It will also complete the proof that the Jesus of the Roman Church was no philosopher of Samaria 
in the time of Tiberius. It proves also that our Litany is part of the ancient Pagan ritual, and as 
such gives it a new degree of interest. 

Rem dico admirabilem, omni tamen hde dignam, quam faciunt antiquissima Carnutensis 
ecclesijB monumenta fastique, ac qui ex illis erutum tanti prodigii memoriam typis vulgarunt 
probatissimi scriptores 5 et in recentioribus quidem P. Franc. Poyraeus, acii judicio vir, 
iutegritate shigulari, ac teneia in Deiparam pietate insignis, qui triplicem coronam, quae hodie 
est omnium in manibus, pio sane et religiose artificio excellentissimm, potentissimae, optima? 
matri coiitexuit, 

Itaque sic a majoribus acceptum referunt : signum Carnutensis virginis, quod hodieque visitur, 
“ quondam . excisum esse in sacr^ Carnutum sylv^, et Prisei regis, procerumque illius gentis 
unanimi consensu per Druidum manus, sanctiore quodam in antro collocatum, ac consecratum 
virgini pariturae : sive id mysterium ex oraculis Sibyllinis aut propheticis intellexerunt, sive 
acceperunt divinitus, extraordinari&. revelatione. Moriens Priscus coronse ac ditionis suee 
Carnutensis heredem scripsit mrginem parituram. Quae autem occasio novae illi religione fecerit 
initium, ita narratur : 

Quum inter Gallos magna quaedain exorta esset dissensio, null^que interpositi magistratuum 
auctoritate graves irae sedarentur, ac jam eo ventum esset, ut omnia publicis contentionibus labe- 
factata pessum ruerent, cuipiam viro gravi, ad restinguendum tantura incendium, si quis alius, 
idoneo, imago ccelitus est oblata, cujus in basi haec inscripta verba : Agnus Dei, qut tollis 
PECCATA MUNDi, MISERERE NOBIS. Hanc ille imaginem quhm Gallis, qui in unum convenerant, 
palam ostendisset, pauca, qum sibi monstrante Deo, revelata fuerant, prsefatus, sic derepentb om- 
nium animos affecit permovitque, nemo ut abeundum sibi domum putaret, priusquam rcconci- 
liata pax esset. Ergo alii alios arete complexi, sibi invicem, quiquid peccatum erat, condona- 
runt. Porro ad perennem tarn fortunatae reconciliationis memoriam, paritur^ virginis 
IMAGINEM EXFRESSEBUNT, quaui summo deinceps honore sunt prosequuti, Haec fer^ Rigor- 
digs.” ^ 

Of this remarkable passage, I submit the following translation ; 

“ I will relate an extraordinary circumstance, which, however, is worthy of all credit, on the 
authority of the most ancient monuments and annals of the church of the Carnutes, and of the 
most approved writers, who have thence derived and printed the records of so great a prodigy. 
Among the more modern of these authors is P. Francis Poyrseus, a man of acute judgment, of 
singular integrity, and remarkable for his affectionate piety towards the Mother of God 5 who, by 


^ On an ancient medal of the Phoenicians brought by Dr. Clarke from Citium, noticed in Vol. I. p, 224, he is 
described with the cross and the rosari/, which shew that they were both used in his w'orship, 
a Frickius de Druidis, Cap. x. pp. 99, 100. 
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a pious and ingenious artifice wove the triple crown which is in every body’s hands^ for the most 
excellent, most powerful, and best of mothers. 

It is thus related, as handed down from antiquity — that an image of the Carnutensian Virgin, 
which is seen to this day, was formerly carved in the sacred grave of the Carnutes, and, with the 
unanimous consent of king Priscus and the nobles of that nation, was placed, by the hands of the 
Druids, in a certain holy cavern, and dedicated to the Virgin of the Conception. This mystery 
they either learned from the Sibylline or piophetic oracles, or they received it by an extraordi- 
nary revelation from heaven. When Priscus was dying, he named the Virgin of the Conception 
the heiress of the crown and dominion of the Carnutes. But the event which gave rise to the new 
worship is thus narrated; 

When a great dissension had arisen among the Gauls, and the authority of the magistrates had 
iiot interposed to quell the excitement, and it had arrived at such a height that every thing was 
falling into confusion through the public contentions, an image was sent down from heaven, to a 
certain grave personage, who was more likely than any other person to extinguish such a flame- 
on the base of w^hich were inscribed these words ; O Lamb op God, that takbst away the 
SINS OP THE WORLD ! HAVE MERCY UPON US.” When he had publicly shewn this image to the 
assembled Gauls, and had repeated a few words which had been revealed to him by God himself, 
he so instantly affected and moved the minds of all, that no one thought of returning home till 
peace was restored. Each, therefoie, embracing the rest, they interchanged forgiveness of all 
injuries. Moreover, in order to perpetuate the memory of so happy a reconciliation, they made an 
Image of the Virgin of the Conception, to which they thenceforth paid the highest honour. — Such 
nearly is the account of Rigordius,” 

Rigord, quoted above, by Frickius, and whom L’Escalopicr also quotes, mentions, that among 
the Gauls, and especially in Chartres, there existed, a hundred years (N. B.) Before the birth of 
our Saviour, the prophetic tradition of a Virgin that was to bear a son— Virgo Paritura. ^ He 
also observes, that the Egyptians held the same persuasion, and not only worshiped such a 
future virgin mother, prior to the birth of our Saviour, but exhibited the effigy of her son lying 
in the manger, in the manner the infant Jesus was afterwards laid in the cave at Bethlehem. ^ 
« Deinceps Egijptii Parituram Virginem magno in honore habuerunt ; quin soliti sunt puerum 
effiiigerc jacentem iii prsesepe, quail postea in Bethlehemetic4 spelunc^ natus est. For this 
passage L’Escalopier quotes a saint of the church, EpUphanius; I say quotes, because his own 
authority is very slender.”* The sacrifice of the Agni or the Yagni sacrifice of India already 
described, was allusive to the Lamb of Isaiah and of Gaul. 

I think I may now assume that I cannot be accused of very gross credulity in believing, that the 
son of the Virgin of Isaiah, and the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world, were the 
same — both existing long before the time of Jesus of Nazareth. 

When I reflect on the many circumstances, new and extremely curious as. they appear to me, 
which I have observed, I am tempted to ask, Can it really be that I have a clearer sight than 
others, which causes me to see what others overlook? If this be true, to an absence of prejudice 
only can it be attributed. Such is the sensation I experience when I observe such circumstances 
as the following ; I cannot shut my eyes to them ; in every part of Italy I observe pictures of the 
holy family, of extreme antiquity, the grounds of them often of gold. Of course they are said to 
be of a date subsequent to the time of Christ; but when I see them inscribed with the words Deo 


* L’Escaloperius, de Theologi^i veterum Gallorum, Cap. x. ® As in Luke n. 7. 

3 Cleland^s attempt to retrieve Celtic Literature, pp, 102, 103, 1766, 8vo. See VoU L pp. 169— 17L 
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Soli^ I cannot help doubting. These pictures represent the mother seated with a child on her 
knee, and a little boy standing close by her side. The lamb is generally seen in the picture. 
This is the very description of what Mr. Payne Knight calls Isis and her offspring, who were wor- 
shiped in Russia by the ancient Muscovites. And who was her offspring but Horus ? He adds, 
they have in other pictures the symbol of a golden heifer^ which is a symbol of the same person. 
After reading the account of the Isis in every part of the North of Finance and England, of the 
Virgo Paritura, of the Lamb that taketh away the sins of the world, I cannot doubt that this is 
the same mythos in honour of the Beeve, which followed two thousand years after, in honour of 
the Lamb — a renewal of the same mythos for every new sign of the zodiac. Sometimes it was 
a Bull, then a Ram, and lastly, two Fishes, tied together by the tails on Popish monuments. 

The first symptom of the worship of the lamb among the Israelites is to be found in the sub- 
stitution of the Ram in the place of Isaac, by Abraham, for a sacrifice. When Joseph had become 
prime minister of Egypt, he married Asenath, a daughter of the priest of On or Heliopolis, the 
capital of Goshen, which word Goshen, Mr. Bryant states, means the house of the su7i» Lucian" 
states, that the persons initiated into the mysteries of that temple sacrificed a sacred sheep, a 
symbol of the animal of the first sign, or of the equinoctial sign, which they ate as the Israelites 
ate their Passover. ^ On the ancient monuments of Mithra, in the different collections, we see the 
Bull, whose blood is shed to take away the sins of the world. The Bull is now succeeded by the 
Ram, the lamb without blemish, by whose blood the soul is puiified from sin. On an ancient 
Christian monument the lamb is seen slain at the foot of the cross, the blood of which is caught in 
a cup% ^ This is a copy of the rite described in the celebrated Mithraitic monument of slaying the 
bull. ^ 

Some of the coins of Gallienus are stamped with the figure of a Lamb and the legend Jovi 
Seroatori^ And in another ancient medal is seen the legend Ammoni Servatoru^ 

The Egyptian God Jupiter, with the horns of a ram, the x\mmon, is but the sun at the equinox, 
which is confirmed by Martianus Capella, who maintains, in his hymn to the sun, that the God 
lamb or ram is but the sun. Then if Christ be the sun, Christ, in the moment of his triumph and 
reparation, ought to be as the sun, figured by the symbolical lamb. This symbolical sign is essen- 
tial to his triumph over the prince of darkness and the works of the serpent. But, in effect, he 
has this form. He is designated in the Scriptuies by the mystical name of the Lamb, the 
Saviour. His mysteries are those of the lamb without fault 5 nature is restored by the blood 
of the lamb. Every where the blood of the lamb, which takes away the sins of the world, is 
presented to us. When the priest presents to the initiated the mystic bread which contains the 
Christ, he says, Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world.^^ He calls 
it the Lamb’’ which has been slain from the foundation of the world.” ^ Every part of the 
Apocalypse turns upon the triumph of the Lamb over the powers of hell and dax'kness. The 
symbolical type of the sun, the redeemer, or of the first sign in which the sun had his exaltation 
and completed his victory over the powers of darkness, has been carefully preserved in the reli- 
gion of the Christians, so that to name Christ or the Lamb is the same thing as to name the 
Redeemer. 


^ Class. Jouin. Vol. XXVI. p. 269. * Be DeS. Syii^, p 913. ^ Dupuis, Tome 11. pp. 250, 4to. 

* Cdsalius de Veterib. Christ. Ritib. Cap. ii. p. 4, or Cap, v. p. 48. 

* St. Paulin, Bishop of Nola, Epist. 12 ad Sulpit. Severum, says. Sub ciuce sanguined niveo stat Christus in agno. 

® Dupuis, Tome III. p. 325, 4to. 

^ Rev. xiii 8. The Apocalypse is proved to be of very great antiquity by its having fixed the year to only 360 days. 
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Instead of the Crucifix, Christ is often represented over the altars on the continent as a Lamb. 
There is one at Cologne. 

It follows, then, that the mysteries of Christ are the mysteries of the Lamb, and that the mys- 
teries of the Lamb are mysteries of the same nature as those of the Mithraitic Bull, to which they 
succeeded by the effect of the precession of the equinoxes, which substituted the slain lamh for the 
slain btilL The Christian mysteries of the lamb are proved to be taken from the mysteries of 
Mithra, of the Persians, by the circumstance that the Persians alone have the lamb for the symbol 
of the equinoctial sign ; the other nations have the full grown Ram. 

M. Dupuis observes, that the lamb was a symbol or mark of initiation into the Christian mys- 
teiies, a sort of proof of admission into the societies of the initiated of the lamb, like the private 
sign of the free-masons. From this came the custom, in the primitive church, of giving to the 
newly-initiated or newly- baptized, the seal of the Lamb, or an impression in wax, representing 
the Lamb. 

Christians even now make their children carry about their necks a symbolical image of the Lamb, 
called ail Agnus Dei. 

There are not many circumstances more striking than that of Jesus Christ being originally 
worshiped under the form of a Lamb — the actual lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the 
world. “Though many churches in this age were adorned with the images of saints and martyrs, 
“ there do not appear to be many of Christ. These are said to have been introduced by the Cap- 
“ padocians 5 and the first of these were only symbolical ones, being made in the form of a Lamb. 
“ One of this kind Epiphanius found in the year 389, and he was so provoked at it that he tore it. 
“ It was not till the council of Constantinople, called Tmllo^ held so late as the year 707^ that 
“ pictures of Christ were ordered to be drawn in the form of men.’^ ^ 

Priestley is perfectly right ; the custom of exposing the symbolical Lamb to the veneration of 
the people continued to the year 608, when Agathon was pope, and Constantine Pogonat was 
emperor. It was ordained, in the sixth Synod of Constantinople, ^ that, in the place of the 
figuie of a lamb, the symbol used to that time, the figure of a man nailed to a cross should in 
future be used, which was confirmed by Adrian the First. But the Pope Adrian the First, in the 
seventh council, in his epistle to Tarasius, Bishop of Constantinople, bad approved the represen- 
tation of Christ under the form of the Lamb and adopted it. ® 

In the decree of the council of Constantinople quoted above, the knowledge of a most important 
fact is preserved to us by the decree passed for the express purpose of concealing it. If instead 
of this formal decree, forbidding the votaries in future to represent Christ as a Lamb, the practice 
had been merely discouraged by verbal communications, through the medium of the corresponding 
societies of monks, it would have been as certainly abolished, and this curious link connecting the 
ancient and modern superstitions would never have been discovered. It would have been irre- 
trievably lost. 

The following are the words of the decree, which I obtained in the Vatican Library, that mighty 
treasury of secret learning.'* 

In the Roma Sotterranea of Antonio Bosio,^ DelF Imagine di Christo in Figura di Agnello — “ In 


’ Priestley's Hist. Corr, Vol. I. p. 339 ; Seuer, A, D. 707. * Can. 82. 

® Dupuis, sur tous les Cultes, Tome III. p, 61, 4to. 

•* The French supposed that they examined it. Silly fellows X The church took care that they should find as little 
of secret learning in the Vatican as they found of jewels at Loretto. 

* Lib. iv. Cap. xxix. 
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quibusdam sanctorum imaginum picturis agnus exprimitur, &c.^ Nos igitur veteres figuras 
atque umbras, ut veritatis notas, et signa ecclesiae tradita, complectentes, gratiam, et veritatem 
anteponimus, quam ut plenitudinem legis accepimus. Itaque id quod perfectiim est;, in picturis 
etiam omnium oculis subjiciamus, agnum ilium qui mundi peccatum tollit, Christum Deuni 
“ nostrum, loco veteris Agni, Imman^ form^ posthac exprimendum decrevimus,^’ &c. See 
Canon 83.^ From this decree the identity of the worship of the celestial lamb and the Romish 
Jesus is certified beyond the possibility of doubt, and the mode by which the ancient super- 
stitions were applied to an imaginary personage or to a real human being, Jesus of Nazareth, is 
satisfactorily shewn. Nothing can more clearly prove the general practice than the order of a 
general council to regulate it. 

It requires no very great exertion of the imagination to form an idea in what manner the 
ignorant and fanatical devotees, when they applied the worship of the Lamb that taketh away the 
sins of the world to the man Jesus, should seize hold of and apply to him evei-y doctrine, rite, 
or ceremony, which the idle traditions of the vulgar attributed to the Lamb in different countries 
where they happened to prevail. The God Sol, Milhra, and lao, being the same as the Lamb of 
God, it seems natural enough that the ceremonies, &c., of the being passing under those names 
should be adopted by his followers. Hence it is that we find them all mixed together in the 
worship of Jesus. And, as the worship under the name of Mithra prevailed most in the different 
Western countries of the world, it is not surprising that his peculiar doctrines and ceremonies 
should most prevail in the new religion. 

We have seen that Mr. Bryant, Dupuis, and others, have shewn that the worship of the 
constellation of Aries was the worship of the Sun in his passage through that sign, and this 
connects with the worship of the Lamb the different rites which were used by different nations in 
the worship of the God Sol — the Dominus Sol — under the different names of Hercules, Bacchus, 
Mithra, Adonis, &c., &c., their baptisms, oblations of bread and water, their births, deaths, resur- 
rections after three days, and triumphs over the poweis of hell and of darkness. In all this can a 
person be so blind as not to see the history of the God Ictco^ IHS, the a and ca — the 

incarnate God — the Lamb of God sacrificed to take away the sins of the world ? As might be 
expected, we find this Saviour originally described and adored under the form of a Lamb. In 
many places of Italy, particularly at Florence, he is described as a Lamb, with the cross held by 
his fore- leg. But, in most places, these representations have been destroyed in compliance with 
the bulls or decrees above-named, which unwittingly let us into the secret, which, without them, 
we might have guessed at, but could not have certainly known. 

Over the high altar of the cathedral at Mayence, on the Rhine, is a golden lamb, as large as 
life, cotichant^ upon a book sealed with seven seals, and surrounded with a glory. Over the high 
altar of the cathedral of Bon, also, there is a Lamb in silver, as large as life, couchant on a book, 
sealed with seven seals, and surrounded with a golden .glory. In the gateway of the Middle 
Temple in London may be seen one of these Lambs ; he holds a cross with his fore-leg, and has 
the sun for his head, with a lamb’s face. This is a relic of the ancient Knights Templars. In 
the late repairs of their building the lawyers have shewn much good taste in not destroying it. 

I rejoice that such of my countrymen as cannot go abroad, may sec this remnant of the ancient 
superstition at home. I advise the Masonic Templars to add this to their eight-point red cross. 

5. I will now shew my reader that the crucifixion of Christ is, like all the remainder of the 
Romish mythos, a close copy from Paganism, 


I S. lo Damasc, Orat 3, de Imag. 


* Baron. Annal. Tom. VIIL ann. 680, 692. 
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Plato died about 348 before our aera. The beginning of John’s Gospel is evidently Platonic 
This philosopher was himself believed to have been born of a pure virgin j and in his writings' 
had drawn up the imaginary character of a divine man, whose ideal picture he completed by 
the supposition that such a man would be crucified” ^ — a supposition under which the secret 
mythos was evidently concealed, but which would be clearly understood by the initiated. Having 
penetrated into the mysteries, we understand it. 

Prometheus is said to have been nailed up with arms extended, near the Caspian Straits, on 
Caucasus. The history of Prometheus on the cathedral of Bourdeaux here receives its explanation. 
Here the history of the Garuda, of the crucified Prometheus, in the Christian church, is accounted 
for : proved by the name of the river Garurana, in the department of the same ancient name, not 
to have been so called from any superstition of the middle ages. In our versions of the tragedy 
of ^schylus, Prometheus is always fraudulently said to be Bound. It is colled Prometheus vinctus^ 
He was nailed up in the form of a cross, with hammer and nails. The object of this impudent fraud 
need not be pointed out. In this case Protestants and Papists are all alike. 

The Prometheus Bound of JEschylus was acted as a tragedy in Athens, 500 years before the 
Christian aera. The plot or fable of the drama, being then confessedly derived from the univer- 
“ sally recognized type of an infinitely remote antiquity ; yet presenting not one or two, but 
innumerable coincidences with the Christian tragedy i not only the more prominent situations, 
but the very sentiments, and often the words of the two heroes are precisely the same,” Pro- 
metheus made the first man and woman out of clay” — was a God.” He exposed himself 
to the wrath of God, incurred by him in his zeal to save mankind.”^ He was crucified on a 
rock, instead of a beam of timber. 

iEsculapius was the son of Coronis. This Coronis was the first of the Jewish Sephiroth, 
Coro7ia^ and answered to the Brabm-Maia of the Brahmins. jEsculapius was Asclo-ops, o^/, 
Logos, voice — as jftre and solar emanation, described by the numeral letters, hlo:=:600. Thus t 
^irfiOO, ^=30, ]/=:70=600. He was the voice of the solar cycle, or the voice of the mundane 
fire 5 for cycle and mtmdane^ I think, are convertible terms. Or, judging from the serpent with 
which this Saviour God is always accompanied, I should say, the serpent of the solar As-clo- 

o(fng. 

jiEsculapius is always conjoined with the serpent | and generally with a serpent coiling round 
something — en-cir or en-^cy clings something. 

The serpent not only tempted Eve, but the name Heva meant serpenU Apyotg means serpent ; 
Argha, the emblem of the female generative power, and Ag;^a, the ship in which the germ of 
animated nature was saved. 

The Serpent, the Eva, the Argha, the Ship or Nau, the Cycle, the Xz:600, and the God, are all 
brought very near together if they be not identified. 

Once, as the sacred infant she survey^. 

The God was kindled in the raving maid j 
And thus she uttered her prophetic tale. 

Hail, great physician of the world I all hail. 

Hdil, mighty infant, who, in years to come, 

Shalt heal the nations, and defraud the tomb ! 

Swift be thy growth, thy triumphs unconfined. 

Make kingdoms thicker, and increase mankind. 


^ Taylor’s Syntagma, in answer to J. P. S. [Dr. John Pye Smith ?] p. 95, note. 

VOL. II. Q 


* Ibid. pp. 97, 98, and note. 
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Thy daring art shall animate the dead. 

And draw the thunder on thy guilty head ; 

Then shalt them die, but from the dark abode 
Shalt lise victoiious, and be twice a God. * 

Mr, R, Taylor has stated, that he thinks the healing God^ was related to the Therapeutae, or 
Physicians of the Soul, as they have been called — as the name meant. And most certainly there 
are expressions in the verses of Ovid which shew a reference to the superstition of Virgil, and to 
the Christian, Promethean, and Hindoo incarnations and regenerations. 

The following is an account given of the rites of Tammuz or of Adonis, or of the Syrian or 
Jewish adn or adim^^ by Julius Firmicius: ^^On a certain night (while the ceremony of 
the Adonia, or religious rites in honour of Adonis lasted) an image was laid iipon a bed, and be- 
wailed in doleful ditties. After they had satiated themselves with fictitious lamentations, light 
was brought in ; then the mouths of all the mourners were anointed by the priest, upon which 
he, with a gentle murmur, whispered. 

Trust, ye saints, yoiii God restored. 

Trust ye, in your risen Loid ,• 

** For the pains which he endured 
Our salvation have procuied. 

'' (JLva-rai, ts Srse 

‘Ecroti yap siL vovav eriarviptoc^ 

Literally, ^ Trust, ye communicants: the God having been saved, there shall be to us out of 
pains, salvation/ Godwyn renders it, Trust ye in God^ for out of salvation is come 

“ unto iisJ' ^ Parkhurst^ gives the translation from Godwyn, and says, I find myself obliged to 
refer Tammuz, as well as the Greek and Roman Hercules, to that class of idols which were 
" originally designed to represent the j}romised Saviour^ the Desire of all nations. His other name 
“ Adonis^ is almost the very Hebrew Aduni or Lord^ a well-known title of Christ.” 

On these rites of Adonis the Editor of Calmet says,® ^'Now these rites seem to be precisely 
“ the same with those described in the Orphic Argonautica^ where we learn that these awful 
" meetings began, first of all, hy an oath of secrecy^ administered to all ivho were to he initiated. 

Then the ceremonies commenced by a description of the chaos or abyss, and the confusion atten- 
“ dant upon it : then the poet describes a person, as a man of justice^ and mentions the orgies, or 
“ funeral lamentations, on account of this just person j and those of Arkite Athene {L e. Divine 
Providence) ; these were celebrated by night. In these mysteries, after the attendants had for a 
long time bewailed the death of this just person^ he was at length understood to be restored to 
life, to have experienced a resurrection 5 signified by the readmission of light. On this the 
priest addressed the company, saying, ' Comfort yourselves, all ye who have been partakers of 
^the mysteries of the Deity, thus preserved: for wc shall now enjoy some respite from our 
^labours:’ to which were added these words, have escaped a sad calamity, and my lot is 
^ greatly mended/ The people answered by the invocation Ico Manaipa ! Aa[j.Trahr}(popog ! 

^ Hail to the Dove ! the Restorer of Light V ” 


‘ Ovm by Jddison, ap. R. Taylor’s Diegesis, p. 148. 3 

® Hence the idol Adonis had hk Parkhurst, in voce p «?; 2 , p. 141. ^ R, Taylor’s Diegesis, p. 163, 

^ In voce t»n tmsi, p. 789. « Fragment, CCCXVIL pp. 21, 22. 
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Here, I think, from this little scrap, which has escaped from the Argoiiautic mysteries, we see 
enough to raise a probability that in them were acted over, or celebrated, the whole of the Mosaic 
and Christian mythoses — the whole of what we have found mixed together in the rites of the 
Brahmins of South India, as given by the Jesuits, the mythos of Moses, and of the person treated 
on by the Erythraean Sibyl. It appears that these rites were celebrated in the autumn, to which 
they must, of course, have been removed by the precession of the equinoxes. We have seen be- 
fore, Vol. 1. pp. 822 — 824, that it was admitted by Clemens Alexandriims, who had been himself 
initiated, that the mysteries of Eleusis were taken from the books of Moses. An interesting ac- 
count of the tomb of Jesus, as it now is at Jerusalem, may be seen in the travels of Dr. Clarke. 
But in the writings of some traveller, but by whom I have now forgotten, an account is given that 
a miraculous fire descends from heaven at the festival of the resurrection, and nearly all the same 
ceremonies are gone through by the Christians at this day, as I have just now shewn Vere practised 
in honour of Adonis ^ which word Adonis, it may be observed, is nothing but the Jewish Adonai, 
which is always translated Lord in our Bible, in order to disguise the truth from its readers. This 
Adonis or Tamas was the same which w^e found at the tomb of St. Thomas, and the town of 
Adoni, in South India. 

Adonis was the son of Myrra, which word, in the old language without points, would be nearly 
the same as Maria. He was said to have been killed by a boar in hunting. This will not, on any 
account, agree with the verses of Julius Firmicius ; therefore there must have been some other 
history to which he alludes. We know that there were very few of the heathen gods which had 
not several different histories of their births, deaths, &c., and there must have been another of 
Adonis which has not come down to us. 

It is said, that the Christians of Malabar are called Christians of Nazaranee Mapila, or Surians of 
Surianee Mapila. From this, when I consider that almost every other town named in the Christian 
mythos has been found, both in India and the West of Asia, I cannot help thinking it probable that 
a town called Nazareth will be found ; as it is evident from the above, that there is or toas a country 
called Nazarenee. As I have formerly observed, in the mountains at the back of the country 
where these Christians are found, upon the river Kistnah, is a town called Adoni, and another 
called Salem. * Let it not be forgotten that Adonis was Tammuz, and that Kistnah is Cristna. 

The Christians of St. Thomas, as they are called, yet retain many of the old Brahmin customs, 
and are very different and quite distinct from the modern converts. * Part of them are said also 
to be rather lighter- coloured ; this bespeaks them a tribe from the colder country of Cashmere or 
Afghanistan. 

When I reflect upon what I have written respecting the Erythraean Sibyl, and that Justin 
Martyr says she told all the history of Christ, almost every thing which had happened to him, 
and that I have found the Tammuz or Adonis in the part of India where the Christians of St. 
Thomas were found, and compare it with what Parkhurst has said above respecting Tammuz, 
Adonis, &c., I can come to but one conclusion, 

I must request my reader to look back to the description of divme love crucified, (Vol. I. p. 497,) 
and reconsider what has been said respecting Baliji, Wittoba, or Salivabana, the cross-borne, 
(ib. 667, 750, 704,) respecting the deaths and resurrections of Adonis, .ilsculapius, &c., &c,, &c. ; 
and I think he will not be surprised to find a crucified Saviour among the Romans. This he will 
now see has been handed down to us on evidence in its nature absolutely unimpeachable. Miim- 


» Vol. I, p. 666. 


® Ibid. pp. 665, 666 j and Asiat. Res. Vol. VII. p. 36?. 
a 2 
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tius Felix, a very celebrated Christian father, who lived about the end of the second century, in a 
defence of the Christian religion, called Octavius, has the following passage ; 

You certainly who worship w’ooden Gods, are the most likely people to adore wooden crosses, 
as being parts of the same substance with your Deities. For what else are your ensigns, 
flags, and standards, but crosses gilt and purified ? Your victorious trophies, not only represent 
a simple cross, but a cross with a man on ir. The sign of a cross naturally appears in a 
ship, either when she is under sail or rowed with expanded oars, like the palm of our hands : 
not a jugum erected but exhibits the sign of a cross ; and when a pure worshiper adores the 
true God with hands extended, he makes the same figure. Thus you see that the sign of the 
cross has either some foundation in nature, or in your own religion : and therefore not to be 
“ objected against Christians.’^ ^ 

To whom could Cicero believe the acrostic of the Sibyl, mentioned in Volume I. pp, 574 — 5/6, 
applied ? I now answer, to the crucified person commemorated on the standard, and who that 
might be, I ask the priests— for it is their order which has destroyed all the evidence respecting 
him. But I think few persons will now doubt that it was the black crucified person whose effigy 
we see in thousands of places all over Italy— the Saviour crucified for the salvation of mankind, 
long before the Christian mra. 

I think no unprejudiced person will doubt that the practice of the Romans, here alluded to by 
Minutius, of carrying a crucified man on their standard, has been concealed from us by the careful 
destruction of such of their works as alluded to it ^ and that its existence in the writing of Minu- 
tius is a mere oversight of the destroyers, 

I cannot entertain any doubt that this celebrated Christian father alludes to some Gentile 
mystery, of which the prudence of his successors has deprived us. Perhaps the crucifixion of 
divine love in the person of Ixion, or Prometheus, or Semiramis. As I have shewn above, in the 
beginning of Christianity, Christ was not represented on a cross, but in the figure of a Lamb. 
This is proved by the decree of the Pope, which we have just seen, that be should no longer be 
represented as a Lamb, but as a Man on a Cross. 

How great must have been the caution of the priests in leaving not a single Gentile, or, at 
least, Roman remnant of this crucified person, or any thing which could lead us to him, so that 
to this solitary, though very complete, Christian evidence, we are obliged for our knowledge of 
him ! This consideration is quite enough to account for lacuncB in our copies of Tacitus, of Livy, 
of the Greek plays of -®schylus, Euripides, &c., &c. ; for, to copies made by the hands of priests, 
we are indebted for every work of these authors which we possess. 

How very extraordinary that not a single icon should be left ! For their deficiency, there must 
be some other cause besides the astute care of the priests \ and that cause is readily explained — 
the icons have become Christian crucifixes. Of these great numbers are to be seen in all Romish 
countries, which have every mark of extreme antiquity. It is the same with the very old pictures 
carrying the inscription, Deo Soli, and Soli Deo Mitrae, and Nama Sebadiah, which we have found 
in Kaliwakam, in the Tamul language in India, noticed in Volume I, p. 776, note^ p. 779, and in 
the Appendix, p, 835. However, it is certainly proved as completely as it is possible in the 
nature of things for a fact of this nature to be proved, that the Romans had a crucified object of 
adoration, and this could be no other than an incarnation of the God Sol, represented in some way 
to have been crucified. It cannot be doubted that to mere accident we aie indebted for the passage 
of Minutius Felix. 


^ Min, Fd. Sect, xxix. 
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How can any one doubt that this was the Lamb slain from the beginning of the world— the 
Solar Lamb incarnate ? The Lamb of God slain as an atonement for the sins of the world may 
be Romish Christianity, and it may be true, but it is not the Gospel of Jesus, the Nazarite of 
Samai ia. 

1 have no doubt whatever that there has been some mythos of the Xprjfog in the Greek and 
Roman Pantheons, which has been destroyed j and that, in innumerable places, the Xpr^^og, in 
being copied by the priests, has been converted into Christos ; and very greatly indeed are we 
indebted to Dr. Clarke for having honestly given us the inscription at or near Delphi. 

1 now beg my reader to look back to Vol. 1. pp. 549—553, and there he will see the account of 
the prophecy of Apollo of Miletus. This Apollo was called Didymaeus 5 Didymus means Twins. 
In this country there was a place called Thamas. There was also a town called Cresto-polis. 
Theic was a river Indus, a place called Sinda, a town called Calinda, also the city of Erythraea, 
an island of Calymiia or Calamina,^ Mount Chalcis, Larissa, and the island of Crete,* called 
Candia^ and IcritL"^ I think in the Apollo Didymseus and the oracle of the incarnate person 
crucified by the Chaldaeans, we cannot be blind to the mythos of Cristna and Salivahana, and the 
Calli-dei of South India at Calamina, or St. Thomas, or the twins. Close to Rhodes is Portiis 
Cresso, the Crestian Port. 

In this country also is a Patara. Wherever we have an Apollo we have a mythos of Pataree, 
or Patiicius, or Patrick. Gen. Vallancey has traced the Miletii from Spain to Ireland. The people 
of Miletus are called Miletii. On this coast is an island of Calydonia, and a cape Kelidoni. I 
cannot doubt, though the colony might stop at some place in Spain, that it first came from this 
country, at which time came Calydonia to Scotland, and Patrick to Ireland, who brought the 
mythos of the God incarnate crucified by the Chaldaeans — the God Icriti or Critika, which was 
both hull and ram — the God alluded to by Apollo of Miletus. 

Col. Tod says, ^^When Alexander attacked the ^free cities" of Panchalica, the Poorus and 

Hericiilas, who opposed him, evinced the recollections of their ancestor, in carrying the figure 

of Hercules as their standard."" ® Here, I have no doubt whatever, was the crucifix of Prome- 
theus, of Ixion, of Cristna— the crucifix of Balii or the Lord (if Bal meant LardJ li — the crucifix 
which Father Georgius found set up at every cross road in Tibet — ( not observed hy our English 
travellers, though the Jesuit could see it)— the crucifix of Minutius Felix, and the crucifix black or 
copper colour at every point where roads cross in Italy, (which will be accounted for by and 
by, when I “treat of the Etruscan Agrimensores,) and in hundreds of the churches. In short, it 
was the peculiar emblem of the Pandean or Catholic religion ^ for I have no doubt whatever, that 
both these words have the meaning of universal; and I suspect that the perfect mythic history 
is yet secreted in the recesses of the conclaves of Tibet and Rome : and that, in ancient time, it 
was the doctrine of the Panionian temple at Ephesus, in Asia Minor, of the Pandion of Athens, 
and of the Ceres or X§7]g of Eleusis and Delphi. In short, it was the universal esoteric religion 
of the world. Every common Catholic priest will swear to-day that he knows this to be false, 
and to-morrow he will get absolution for his for he knows nothing about it. It is confided 
to very few persons — whether to twelve of the Cardinals may be matter of doubt. Here 
we see the reason why the Catholic Popes have every rite and ceremony of the ancient Hea- 
thens, as they are called, in their religion— the Catholic religion. If I am mistaken, then the 


® The French Glu4ticn. ® Candy or Ceylon. 

* Hist. Raj. Vol. I. p. 51, note. 


^ See Vol I. p. 810. 

* Evidently the Indian Kritika. 
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Brahmins of Italy are precisely in the situation of the Brahinins of India, and have lost their 
secret system. 

Where my friend Col. Tod learned the fact he has slated, respecting the standard, I do not 
know ; but I suppose he borrowed it from Arrian, who says, that the troops of Porus, in their war 
^./itli Ale^^ancier, carried on their standards the figure of a man. This must have been a Stauro- 
bates or Salivahana, and looks very like the figure of a man carried on their standard by the 
Romans. This was similar to the Dove carried on the standards of the Assyrians. This must 
have been the crucifix of Nepaul. 

Georgius says, ^ Ad hoc plane tarn impise ac foedae superstitionis caput referri debent, quae 
de secimda Trmitatis Tibetanea Persona narrat ex P. Andrada La Crozius in H. Chr. Ind. p. 
‘^514 ! ^ Ils conviennent qu’il a r^pandu [Cho Conjoc] son sang pour le salut du genre humain, 
^ayanl ete perc 6 de clous par tout son corps, Quoiqu’ils ne disent pas qu’il a souffert le 
^ supplice de ia croix, on en trouve pourtant la figure dans leurs livres ; Leur grand Lama 
“ ^ cei^bre une espece de sacrifice avec du pain et du vin dont il prend une petite quantite, et 
^ distribue le reste aux Lamas presens h. cette c^remonie.’ 

The Cambridge Key says, Buddha, the author of happiness and a portion of Narayen, the 
‘ Lord Haree-sa, the preserver of all, appeared in this ocean of natural beings at the close of the 
Dwapar, and beginning of the Calijug : He who is omnipotent, and everlastingly to be contem- 
plated I the Supieme God, the eternal One, the divinity worthy to be adored by the most pious 
“of mankind, appeared with a portion of his divine nature,'^® Jayadeva describes him as 
“ bathing in blood, or sacrificing his life to wash aw^ay the offences of mankind, and thereby to 
make them partakers of the kingdom of heaven. Can a Christian doubt that this Buddha was 
« the type of the Saviour of the world Very well, I say to this learned Cantab, I will not 
dispute that the Cristna crucified, Baliji crucified, Semiramis crucified, Prometheus crucified, 
Ixion crucified, were all types of the Saviour, if it so please him 5 but let me not be abused for 
pointing out the facts. Type or not type must be left to every person’s own judgment. On 
this subject I shall quarrel with no one. But then the Gentile religion must have been a whole 
immense typo. This will prove Aminonius right that there was only one religion. 

In the Apocalypse or Revelation, ch. xi. ver. 8 , is a very extraordinary passage. It has two 
readings. In one it says that your Lord was crucified in Egypt, in the other, the received text, 
it sajs our Lord was crucified, &c. Griesbach says of the former induhi^ genuina* This evidently 
alludes to the man crucified of Minutius Felix, who was thus crucified at Rome, in Egypt, Greece, 
India, at Miletus, &c. This is obviously a piece of Heathen mythology, of which, in the West, 
the priests have nearly deprived us ; but there is no room to doubt that it is one of the Saliva- 
hanas, Staurobateses, Baliis, Wittobas, Prometheuses, Semiramises, and Ixions, of the East. 
If we take the passage to mean our Lord, we have the Heathen or Gnostic cross-borne of Egypt, 
(for Christians do not pretend that Jesus was crucified in Egypt,) grafted on the Romish 
Christianity, like all their other rites and ceremonies. I have little doubt that the crucifixion of 
every Avatar, as it passed, was simultaneously celebrated at each of the five temples of Solomon 
in Egypt, wherein the Jewish prophet declares that the name of the true God shall be praised, 

I have some suspicion also that the cross of Constantine was a crucifix. When he and Eusebius 


» Alpli Tib. p 211 

* In the Haree-sa, the preserver of ally we have the Hebrew n*nn ere geneatrix, and iso the Saviour 5 and in the 
Haree or Hen we have also the Gieek Divine Love, the Sauour of all. 

® Camb Key, Vol I. p. 118. 
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were lying, (as Lardner has proved they were,) it was only taking the matter by halves not to 
take the hody with the cross. However, this suspicion imports but little, as it is very clear that a 
crucifix was the object of adoration from the Indus to the Tibur; and I suspect even to thejfzre 
tower at Brechin, in Scotland.^ Col. Tod says,^ The Heraclidas claimed from At reus : the 
Hericulas claim from Atri. Euristhenes was the first king of the Heraclidae ; Yoodishtra has 
sufficient affinity in name to the first Spartan king, not to startle the etymologist, the d and r, 
being always perrautable in Sanscrit.” Surely the identity of the Greek and Indian Hercules 
cannot be doubted, nor the identity of their ancestor Atreus ? 

It seems to me quite impossible for any person to have read the preceding part of this work 
with attention, and not to have felt convinced that there has originally been one universal mythos, 
repeated in a vast number of different and very distant places. It cannot be expected that the 
whole original mythos should be found anywhere; the eternal law of change forbids this : nor 
can it be expected that it should be found in every respect the same in any two places. This again 
the law of change forbids. For the mythos must change in all the places, and it is a million to 
one that in any two it should be found after several thousand years to have made in each the same 
change, so that at this time they should be exactly similar. But a sufficient degree of similarity 
is found to mark the fact, in great numbers of them, and in some really much greater than could 
have been expected. What can be more striking than that which we have found in Rome and 
Tibet > 

In almost eveiy mythos we see the same immaculate conception, the same ten months* preg- 
nancy, the same attempts of an enemy to destroy the infant, the same triumph of the infant, his 
glorious and benevolent chai*acter and life, his final violent death, and his resurrection to life and 
immortality ; and all this constantly connected with a town on seven hills, &c., &c., &c. 

When 1 reflect deeply upon certain facts which cannot be disputed, and upon the identity of 
the worship of Tammuz, in W estern Syria, of Tammuz in Egypt, and Tamus both in Northern 
and Southern India, that is, the two Eastern Syrias ; upon the high probability, (shall I not say 
certainty?) that the Esseneans of Egypt and Western Syria were Pythagoreans and followers of 
the that is, Christians^ before the time of Jesus of Nazareth ; upon the account of Christian 

doctrines in Southern India, given by the Jesuits — and upon the extraordinary fact that, when 
the work of Eusebius is properly translated, as given by the Rev. R. Taylor, the whole doctrine 
and church establishment of the Christians is found among the Esseneans in Egypt ; I cannot help 
suspecting that the church of the Pagan Christian Constantine was nothing but the transplantation 
of the Esaenes to the West, and that the secret, allegorical doctrines of these monks were those 
of the God Adonis, or Thamas, the Saviour re-incarnated or renewed every new cycle. 

6. I presume it is well known to my reader, that in the first two centuries the professors of 
Christianity were divided into many sects; but these might be all resolved into two divisions — 
one consisting of Nazarencs, Ebionites, and Orthodox ; the other of Gnostics, under which all the 
remaining sects arranged themselves. The former believed in Jesus Christ crucified, in the 
common, literal acceptation of the term ; the latter, though they admitted the crucifixion, consi- 
dered it to have been in some mystic way — perhaps what might be called sjnntualiter^ as it is 
called in the Revelation : but notwithstanding the different opinions they held, they all denied 
that Christ did really die, in the literal acceptation of the term, on the cross. These Gnostic or 
Oriental Christians took their doctrine from the Indian crucifixion of which we have just treated, 


^ See Celtic Druids, Iiitrod. pp. xlvi. xlvii. 


® Hist, Raj. Vol, L p. 51, note. 
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were lying, (as Larclner has proved they were,) it was only taking the matter by halves not to 
take the body with the cross. However, this suspicion imports but little, as it is very clear that a 
cmcifs was the object of adoration from the Indus to the Tibur; and I suspect even to the Jire 
tower at Brechin, in Scotland.^ Col. Tod says,® The Heraclidae claimed from Atreus : the 
Hericulas claim from Atri. Euristhenes was the first king of the Heraclidae ; Yoodishtra has 
sufficient affinity in name to the first Spartan king, not to startle the etymologist, the d and r, 
being always permutable in Sanscrit.^’ Surely the identity of the Greek and Indian Hercules 
cannot be doubted, nor the identity of their ancestor Atreus ? 

It seems to me quite impossible for any person to have read the pieceding part of this work 
with attention, and not to have felt convinced that there has originally been one universal mythos, 
repeated in a vast number of different and very distant places. It cannot be expected that the 
whole original inythos should be found anywhere; the eternal law of change forbids this : nor 
can it be expected that it should be found in every respect the same in any two places. This again 
the law of change forbids. For the mythos must change in all the places, and it is a million to 
one that in any two it should be found after several thousand years to have made in each the same 
change, so that at this time they should be exactly similar. But a sufficient degree of similarity 
is found to mark the fact, in great numbers of them, and in some really much greater than could 
have been expected. What can be more striking than that which we have found in Rome and 
Tibet ? 

In almost every mythos we see the same immaculate conception, the same ten months^ preg- 
nancy, the same attempts of an enemy to destroy the infant, the same triumph of the infant, his 
glorious and benevolent character and life, his final violent death, and his resurrection to life and 
immortality ; and all this constantly connected with a town on seven hills, &c., &c., &c. 

When I reflect deeply upon certain facts which cannot be disputed, and upon the identity of 
the worship of Tammuz, in Western Syria, of Tammuz in Egypt, and Tainus both in Northern 
and Southern India, that is, the two Eastern Syrias ; upon the high probability, (shall I not say 
certainty?) that the Esseneans of Egypt and Western Syria were Pythagoreans and followers of 
the that is, Christians, before the time of Jesus of Nazareth ; upon the account of Christian 

doctrines in Southern India, given by the Jesuits — and upon the extraordinary fact that, when 
the work of Eusebius is properly translated, as given by the Rev. R. Taylor, the whole doctrine 
and church establishment of the Christians is found among the Esseneans in Egypt ; I cannot help 
suspecting that the church of the Pagan Christian Constantine was nothing but the traiisplantatiou 
of the Essenes to the West, and that the secret, allegorical doctrines of these monks were those 
of the God Adonis, or Thamas, the Saviour re-incarnated or renewed every new cycle. 

6. I presume it is wadi known to my reader, that in the first two centuries the professors of 
Christianity were divided into many sects ; but these might be all resolved into two divisions— 
one consisting of Nazarenes, Ebionites, and Orthodox ; the other of Gnostics, under which all the 
remaining sects arranged themselves. The former believed in Jesus Christ cruci&ed, in the 
common, literal acceptation of the term ; the latter, though they admitted the crucifixion, consi- 
dered it to have been in some mystic way— perhaps what might be called sinriimliter, as it is 
called in the Revelation ; but notwithstanding the different opinions they held, they all denied 
that Christ did really die, in the literal acceptation of the term, on the cross. These Gnostic or 
Oriental Christians took their doctrine from the Indian crucifixion of which we have just treated, 


* See Celtic Druids, Introd. pp. xlvi. xlvii. 
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as well as many other tenets with which we have found the Romish Church deeply tainted. This 
my reader must see will enable him to account for many extraordinary things. 

I have already remarked, that the Pagan Roman crucifix was purposely concealed 5 for no one 
can doubt that there must have been some history connected with it. And persons may believe 
or not believe as the impressions on their minds or their prejudices may dictate 3 yet the evidence 
of the fact— -the authority of Minutius — is complete and cannot be disputed, on any principle of 
sound criticism. And the fact must have been purposely concealed, or we should have bad notice 
of it ia some of the Roman historians or writers. I know that for honestly bringing forward this 
and many other facts, it will be said that I am not a Christian ; at least by great numbers of those 
who will not allow any person to be a Christian who is not of their sect. I shall be accused of 
not believing the crucifixion, except as an allegory. But I may doubt this fact (though I expressly 
say, I do not here state my opinion upon it), and yet be a Christian, as much, at least, as the 
celebrated Christian Saint, Apologist, and Martyr, the oithodox writer against heresies, the 
Bishop of Lyons, Saint Irenjeus, from whose works I have extracted the following passage. I 
think I surely have a right to call myself a Chiistian, if I am of the religion of this orthodox 
Saint and Martyr : but I repeat, at present I do not state my opinion. 

Lib. ii. Cap, xxxix. of Dr. Grabe’s Iren^us has the following title : “ Ostensio quod uno anno 
^^non prcEConiaverit Dominus post baptismumj sed omnem habuisse aetateni.’' And it contains 
the following passage: Omiies enim venit per semetipsum salvare : omnes inquam, qui per 
eum renascuntiir in Deum, infantes, et parvulos, et pueros, etjuvenes, et seniores. Ideo per 
omnem venit aetatem, et infantibus infans factus, sanctificans infantes : in parvulis parvulus, 
“ sanctificans banc ipsam habentes aetatem, simul et exemplum illis pietatis effectus, et justiciae, 
et subjectionis : in juvenibus juvenis, exemplum juvenibus fiens, et sanctificans Domino. Sic et 
“ senior in senioribus, ut sit perfectus magister in omnibus, non solum secundum expositionem 
“ veritatis, sed et secundum aetatem, sanctificans simul et seniores, exemplum ipsis quoque fiens ; 
deinde et usque ad mortem pervenit, ut sit^ pi'imogenitus ex mortids, ipse primatum tenens ia 
omnibus princeps vitae, prior omnium, et praecedens omnes. Illi autem, ut figmentum suum de eo 
quod est sciiptum, vocare annum Domini acceptum^ affirment, dicunt uno anno eum praedicasse, 
“ et duodecimo meiise passum, contra semetipsos obliti sunt, solventes ejus omne negocium, et 
inagis necessariam, et magis honorabilem aetatem ejus auferentes, illam, inquam, provectiorem, 
“ in qua edocens praceiat universis. Quomodo enira habuit discipulos, si non docebat Quo- 
« modo autem docebat, magistri aetatem non habens ? Ad baptismum enim venit nondum qui 
“ triginta annos suppleverat, sed qui inciperet esse tanquam triginta annorum : (ita enim, qui 
ejus annos significavit Lucas, posuit: Jesus autem erat quasi incipiens tngmta annorum^ cum 
‘‘‘ veniret ad baptismum] : et a baptismate nno tantiim anno praedicavit 3 complens trigesimuni 
annum, passus est, adhuc juvenis existens, et qui necdiun provectiorem haberet aetatem. Quia 
autem triginta annorum aetas prima indolis est juvenis, et extenditur usque ad quadragesimum 
annum, omnis quilibet confitebitur; h quadragesimo autem et quinquagesimo anno declinat jam 
in aetatem seniorem : quam habens Dominus noster docebat, sicut Evangelium ^ ct omnes 
seniores testantur, qui in Asi& apud Joannem discipulum Domini convenerunt, id ipsum tradi- 
^disse eis Joannem. Permansit autem cum eis usque ad Trajani temporal 
Ka/ wciUTsg 01 TpecrSurspoi fxaprvpacriu^ of xam t-jjv A(rtav Icoavvji rep t 8 Kopw [xot^rjry] 
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(TUjxSsSTiTjXfjTsg,^ wapahtcDTiavai tolvtu ttju hootuui^r 7raps[xsips yctp avroig [xsxpt rcouTpaiav^ 
Xpoucvv, Quidain autem eorum non solum Joannem, sed et alios Apostolos viderunt, et haec 
eadem ab ipsis aiidierunt, et testantur de hujusmodi relatione.” 

« A demonstration that the Lord preached after his baptism not (merely) for one year ; but 
that be employed (in preaching) the whole term of his life. For he came to save all through 
himself: all I say who through him are born again to God — infants, little children, boys, youths, 
“ and old people. Therefore he came (preached) in every stage of life : and made an infant with 
infants, sanctifying infants: a child among children, sanctifying those of the same age as 
himself : and at the same time supplying an example to them of piety, of justice, and of submis- 
“ bion : a youth among youths, becoming an example to youths, and sanctifying them to the 
Lord. So also an elder among elders, that the teacher might be perfect in all things, not only 
according to the exposition (law or rule) of truth, but also according to the period of life and 
sanctifying at the same time the elders, becoming an example even to them : after that he came 
to death that he might be the first-born from the dead, be himself having pre-eminence in all 
“ things, the prince of life, above all, and excelling all. But to establish their own forgery that it 
“ is written of him, to call (it ?) the acceptable year of the Lord, they say against themselves that 
he preached (during) one year (only?) and suffered on the twelfth month (of it ?) They have 
forgotten — giving up every (important ?) affair of bis, and taking away the more necessary, the 
“ more honourable, and, I say, that more advanced period of his, in which, teaching diligently, 
he presided over all. For how did he obtain disciples if he did not teach ? And how did he 
teach— not having attained the age of a master (or doctor ?) For he came to baptism who had 
** not yet completed thirty j^ears of age ; (for thus Luke who indicates his years lays it down : and 
Jesus was as it were entering on thirty years when he came to baptism :) and after (his ?) bap- 
tism he preached only one year : — (on) completing his thirtieth year he suffered (death) being as 
yet only a young man, who had not attained maturity. But as the chief part of thirty years 
belongs to youth, (or, and a person of thirty may be considered a young man ?) and every one 
“ will confess him to be such till the fortieth year : but from the fortieth to the fiftieth year he 
declines into old age, which our Lord having attained he taught as the Gospel, and all the elders 
who, in Asia assembled wuth John the disciple of the Lord, testify, and (as) John himself had 
taught them. And he (John ?) remained with them till the time of Trajan. And some of them 
saw not only John but other apostles, and heard the same things from them, and bear the same 
testimony to this revelation.” 

Although this passage is very difficult to translate, arising probably from a wish of the translator 
out of the Greek into the Latin, to disguise the true meaning ; yet it is evident that Irenaeus 
accuses the other party of forgery, in representing Jesus to have been put to death only one 
year after he began his ministry. But I shall discuss this more at length in a future book. 

I do not doubt that what I have said respecting the evidence of Irenmus will excite great 
surprise, and probably smiles of contempt in many persons ; but I call upon all such individuals, 
not to give way to their vulgar prejudices, but to try this evidence by the rules by which evidence 
is examined in a court of justice. This is the only way of bringing the matter to a fair decision; 
but I believe there are very few, of even educated persons, who ever think upon the nature or value 
of evidence, or know that the consideration of the subject is of any consequence. This is the 


’ “ (^Xvfji.€et)\.vjKOTeq) Ita Eusebius loco citato et Nicepborus, Lib, iii. Cap, ii. Sed in Georgii Sincelli Chronographia 
p, 345, edit. Paris, 1652, excuderunt et ne quid varietatis dicit, in margini posuerunt ” 
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reason why so much nonsense is found to be believed, even by persons who, on other topics, 
evince a sound and discriminating judgment. 

From this passage of St. Irenajus’s, which has so fortunately escaped the hands of the destroyers, 
we learn the fact which cannot be disputed, that the doctrine of Christ crucified, preached in so 
pointed a manner by St. Paul, w'as, to say the least of it, a vexata questio among Christians even 
in the second century : this shews that we are merely a sect of Paulites. ^ 

If Col. Wilford may be believed, the orthodox were not the only persons who disputed the age 
of Christ. Speaking of the sectaries, he says, “ Some insisted that he lived thirty^ thirty -tliree^ 
forty ^ and others nearly but not quite years. Stephanus Gobarus has collected many of these 
idle notions, in the extracts made of his works by Photius.” ^ They may be idle notions in the 
opinion of Col. Wilfoi'd, but they support the evidence of IrenjEus, and what I have said, that it 
was a vexata questio. 

Every oriental scholar knows, that Sir William Jones, Wilford, &c., have proved that the God 
Indra, of India, is the Jupiter Pluvialis of Greece; and I have proved that Jupiter is the God lao 
of the Hebrews, and the Jesus of the Romish church. Then we have lao crucified on a tree, ^ in 
Nepaul. See my figures, Number 14. I beg my reader to turn to the map; he will there find, 
in the Golden peninsula or Chersonesus, the Crysen or country of the kingdom of Judea 

and Mount Sion at the top of it. In Nepaul and Tibet there are the Eastern Pope and his monks, 
&c., and a crucified God. Again, in the promontory of India, in the South, at Tanjore, and in the 
North, at Oude or Ayoudia, there are the crucified God Bal-Ii, St. Thomas, Montes Solumi, sons 
of David, icons of Noah, Job, Seth, &c., &c. : and again, in the West, there are Bacchus, Osiris, 
Atys, &c., &c., all put to death and raised the third day; and this done, let him declare what he 
thinks of it. If he be satisfied, with Parkhurst, that all these things are types or symbols of what 
the real Saviour was to do and suffer^ then I ask him to say what he thinks of the evidence of 
Irenaeus, that the real Jesus of Nazareth was not crucified by Pontius Pilate. Perhaps he will not 
believe Irenaeus: then do I tell him, that Irenaeus, in a court of justice, is evidence conclusive, 
that he heard, as stated, from the old men of Asia, &c., &c., and, if the reader do not believe him, 
he entertains an opinion contrary to evidence. I maintain, that the evidence of Ireneeus is the 
best evidence which we possess of the death of Jesus Christ ; because it is the evidence of an un- 
willing witness. This brings to recollection the doctrine formerly noticed, of certain heretics 
maintaining, that Christ was crucified in the heavens ; that is, 1 suppose, in the y>pn rqio of the 
second verse of Genesis. It also reminds me that Justin Martyr, after Plato, maintained him to 
have been described on the world or universe in the form of a cross.* All these facts, which 
tend to one point, cannot, I think, mean nothing ; and this leads me to a suspicion, that there lies 
hidden under them a most important and profound part of the esoteric religion. The ChrSstos, 
was the Logos ; the Sun was the Shekinah or Manifestation of the Logos or Wisdom to 
men ; or, as it was held by some, it was his peculiar habitation. The sun was crucified when he 
seemed to cross the plane of the Equator at the vernal equinox. He was slain at every passover ; 
but he was also slain in his passage, at the vernal equinox, from Taurus to Aries ; and this is de- 
scribed by the young man slaying the Bull in the Mithraic ceremonies, and the slain lamb at the 


* Paul was, however, preceded by Peter in preaching Christ crucified. (See Acts ii. 23, 24, 32, iii. 13-— 18.) Might 
not believers in the doctrine of Christ crucified,*^ therefore, be as justly denominated “ merely a sect of Peterites^^ as 

of Pmlites^^ P Editor. 

* Asiat. Res, VoL X. p. 93. ^ Georgius, p. 202, ^ Ibid. p. 348, * Vol, I. pp. 788, 789. 
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foot of the cross in the Chiistian ceremonies. The man Jesus was the Logos, or Divine Wisdom, 
or a portion of Divine Wisdom incarnate : in this sense he was really the sun or the solar power 
incarnate, and to him every thing applicable to the sun will apply. He was the Logos ciucihed 
in the heavens ; he was the being described, according to Justin, in the heavens, in the form of a 
cross, and when the man Jesus taught the direst ^prjcrr crucified^ this, or something like it, I 
suspect, was the doctrine which he taught. When we find from Irenaeus that he was not murdered 
or killed, all we can make out of our four gospel-histories is, that they were allegories, parables, 
apologues, to conceal the secret doctrine. The evidence of Irenaeus cannot be touched. On every 
piinciple of sound criticism, and of the doctrine of probabilities, it is unimpeachable. The doctrine 
I here suggest unites all the discordances of every kind. I know that a great outcry will be made 
at me for saying that Jesus Christ was the sun. In the vulgar acceptation of the words, I can 
only say that this is not true. But that Jesus or the Logos was believed to be a portion of ethe- 
real fire by every one of the early fathers, is a fact ; whether their belief was true or not, is another 
question. He was the of India ; He was the of Tamul, which had en for its 

termination; the Cres-us of the Sanscrit, and the Chres-us of the Latin, which had us for their 
terminations. 

The ancient philosophers being much too refined and correct in their ideas to take up with the , 
vulgar opinion, formed in a comparatively barbarous period, that the world was created by spirit^ ' 
that is, air in motion^ (the correct and only proper meaning of the word spirit, if it have any defi- 
nable meaning) were driven to have recourse either to a refined igneous principle, in fact, to fire, 
or to use the word illusion^ And they came to the last, because they found, on deep reflection, 
that they could form no idea of the First Cause ; but of the emanations from it, they could ; and, 
therefore, they conceived that the Creator was a refined fire, emanating from the To Ov, or from 
the illusory unknown being. All the mistakes of moderns arise from inattention to Locke’s un- 
questionable doctrine, that man can possess no ideas which he does not receive through the 
medium of his senses; consequently, man erroneously fancies he has an idea of an unknown ex- 
istence, called spirit or a spiritual being — an unknown existence, which he chooses to call by a 
word that means air in motion. This unknown IlaTTjg ayu( 0 (rrog the philosophers called the To O:^ 
— surely a much better word than that which only meant air m motion. But, in fact, by this 
nonsensical word, the moderns contrive to deceive themselves, and gratify their malice by sepa- 
rating themselves from the ancient philosophers, who, if alive, would be very much ashamed to be 1 
of their company. 

The view which I here take of this subject perfectly reconciles the passage of Irenaeus in ques- 
tion, with the passages where he quotes our four gospel histories. I cannot conceive any other 
mode of reconciling them. Let those who disapprove it produce a better. All this is in perfect 
keeping with the whole of the esoteric doctrines of Jews, Gentiles, and Christians; and all this 
will be confirmed still more by the examination of our four gospel histories into which I shall 
enter in a future book, and which I shall shew were intended for the purpose of concealing a secret 
system. No one can deny that these books are full of parables : without a parable spake he not 
unto them. The whole is a parable, which covers the esoteric religion — a parable which it was 
impossible for the popes to explain to persons afflicted with insanity, like Luther and Calvin. 

7 . In the Old Monthly Magazine, in the numbers for October 1803, p. 221, Nov. 1803, p. 305, 
May 1815, p. 308, will be found a curious inquiry into the question. Who wrote Wisdom ? In 
the same Magazine for December 1815, p. 40/, August 1817^ p* 35, Nov, 1817? P* 313, Who was 
the author of Ecclesiasticus ? And in January 1818, p. 505, and in August 1818, p. 36, Who was 
the author of Siracb ? A careful perusal of those essays will clearly shew, why these books have been 
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determined by the church, or rather, I should say, by modern priests, to have been written after the 
time of Jesus of Nazareth, They are refused by Protestants because they never knew any thing of 
esoteric Christianity, They were received by the members of the Romish church, because they un- 
derstood the esoteric Christianity, I must beg my reader to recollect what I have said, in Volume I, 
p. 198, of the renewed avatars or incarnations of the Jews, then 1 think he will see from the following 
essay, January 1818, p. 505, an example of a crucifixion before the time of Jesus Christ among the 
Jews to match the crucifixions of Buddha and Cristna, and the Christ of the Romans. 

The claim of the soivof-godship at Jerusalem, however legally vested in the house of Hillel, 
“ was practically usurped by the house of Herod. If the representative of David was king dejure^ 
the tetrarch was king de facto. In the eye of the reigning dynasty, whoever claimed to be Son 
of God advanced a treasonable claim ; and under a constitution so strictly theocratic as to iden- 
tify the sovereign and the Lord, (see, for instance, Exod. xxxv. 30,) would technically be in- 
dieted for blasphemy. Some such accusation (xi.) our Jesus inclined, was in consequence 
crucified, interred, and rose again from the sepulchre. Here is his own account of this extraor- 
dinary and momentous incident of his life. 

^By an accusation to the king from an unrighteous tongue, my soul drew near even unto deatii, 
and my life near unto the hell beneath. They compassed me on every side, and there was no 
“ man to help me; I looked for the succour of men, but there was none.’’ — Ecclesiasticus li, 6 
and 7* 

‘^They said, ^He professeth to have the knowledge of God, and he called himself the child of the 
Lord, He was made to reprove our thoughts : he is grievous unto us even to behold ; for his 
life is not like other men’s, — his ways are of another fashion. We are esteemed of him as 
“ counterfeits : he abstaineth from our ways as from filthiness : he pronounceth the end of the just 
‘‘ to be blessed, and maketh his boast that God is his father. Let us see if his words be true ; 
and let us prove what shall happen in the end of him : for if the just man be the Son of God, he 
will help him, and deliver him from the hand of his enemies. Let us examine him with despite- 
fulness and torture, that we may know his meekness and prove his patience : let us condemn 
him with a shameful death ; for by his own saying he shall be respected.’— Wisdom ii. 13 — 20. 

^ Thou art my defender and helper ; thou hast preserved my body from destruction, and from the 
snare of the slanderous tongue, and from the lips that forge lies, and hast been my helper against 
“ my adversaries ; and hast delivered me from the teeth of them that were ready to devour me, 

“ and out of the hands of such as sought after my life, and from the manifold aflfiictions which I 
had, — from the depth of the belly of hell, from an unclean tongue, and from lying words/— Ec- 
clesiasticus li. 2, 3, 5, 

"But one inference is possible ; there cannot have been two Menechmi^ at Jerusalem, both 
" named Jesus ; both born of a virgin, to whom a miraculous conception was imputed ; both edu- 
" cated in the temple; both sent into Egypt; both undertaking a mission to reform the Jewish 
" church, and lecturing to that effect in Solomon’s porch ; both claiming to be the Son of God at 
"Jerusalem; both arraigned for blasphemy; both crucified ; both interred ; and both reserved for 
" resurrection from the sepulchre. Yet all these things are true of the son of Sirach by his own 
" shewing.” But there were two Menechmi at Jerusalem. I do not doubt that there were nine 
or ten of them. They were all Jesuses or Saviours. 


* Construed comforters but I suspect we have here the Celtic word mannus and »Dn hkm, man of wisdom. J think 
it probable that the word has had both meanings. 
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I think no person will be surprised at the above, or will have any difficulty, who recollects the 
proofs which I have given of the identity of the Jewish and Gentile systems; and the numerous 
immaculate conceptions, crucifixions, and resurrections, of the Gods of the Gentiles, of the East 
and West. ^ 

The book of Ecclesiasticus, or the wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach, is much corrupted, and its 
parts dislocated. It was written by a different author from the book of Wisdom. As we might 
expect, it is called the hook of parables,'^ The translation of this book of the Romish church was 
not made by Jerom, but is found in what is called their older Vulgate, but by whom that book was 
made they do not know. Jerom says he saw it in Hebrew.® But the learned Calmet makes a 
most important observation, the effect of which he does not see, which at once proves that the 
translation is much older than the Christian aera. He observes, that the translator uses obsolete 
tvords : thus he puts honesfas for riches, honestiis for a rich man, respectus or visitatio for the 
punishment of God on wicked men ; siipervacuitas for vanity or vain glory; animalia supmacua 
for dangerous or noxious animals. When I consider that we have the Mosaic mythos intermixed 
with that of the Gentiles in the Sibyl, which contained all things related of Jesus Christ, — that 
Clemens let out, that the same mythos was to be found in the mysteries of Eleusis, and many 
other circumstances described in the preceding parts of this work — I cannot help suspecting that 
the counterpart of the crucified person described by Minutius, is to be found in these two works. 
It is a very important fact, that the whole of the mythos wffiich I have given from the Monthly 
Magazine is taken in part from the book of Ecclesiasticus, and in part from that of the Wisdom 
of Solomon, hereby affording a high probability, that the whole mythos was originally in each of 
them ; but that it has been destroyed, or at least so much mutilated in each book as to render it 
in each case unobservable on slight inspection. In fact, after the time of Christ, it would be dis- 
liked equally by Jews and Christians. Of course the Jews have not these books in their Canon, 
because they have no books in their Canon after Haggai, who lived long before the entrance of the 
sun into Pisces, or the time when this eighth or ninth avatar was supposed to have lived ; but the 
two books most clearly prove that, in the secret history of the Jews, they had the history of the 
crucified Avatars like the Gentiles, and that it was their secret doctrine, 

I now beg my reader to look back to the Appendix to Volume I. p. 832, and to observe what I 
have said respecting the Gospel of John, found in the vault under the ancient Jewish temple* I 
have there noticed a pillar under the Temple of Jerusalem, on which we are told, by Nicephorus 
Callistus, that the Gospel of John was found, to Which I beg my reader to refer. I have there 
said, that I thought nothing was more likely than that this gospel should have been concealed 
there from a time long anterior to the Christian aera. Here were concealed, in the temple, the lead- 
ing Gnostic doctrines as displayed by me in the l^st chapter of the first volume, and the history of 
Jesus the son of Sirach, which we have just read, and which would as evidently apply to the his- 
tory of the Jesus of the eighth age, as to the Jesus of the ninth age. The Christians have evidently 
got possession of this book, and have accommodated it to the history of Jesus, the Nazarite of Sa- 
maria, It is of no use to meet this by shewing parts in John’s gospel which would not apply to Jesus 
of Sirach. Mr, Evanson has proved, (in his Dissonance of the Gospels,) that this Gospel was 
licver written by persohs connected with Judaea, and that it is full of interpolations, almost from 


* See Calmet^s Diet, on the word Wisdom> for some information on this subject. This reminds me of the account 
in Enoch of the Elect one skin, noticed in Volume I. p. 549. 

» Rees’s Ency. ® Ibid, 


^ Vide Appendix to Vol, I. p. 838. 
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one end to the other. It was accommodated to ^\hat was wanted, though in some respects awk- 
wardly enough; for the first chapter betrays the Gnosis and Cabala in every line. ^ 

Perhaps I shall be told, that the story of the book of John having been found in the crypt of the 
ancient temple is a forgery of the Papists’. Protestant devotees easily dispose of unpleasant facts, 
and blind themselves bj such kind of assertions ; and undoubtedly their brother Paulites of Rome 
have given them plausible grounds enow for them. But it must be asked, in this case. Why the 
Christians, after the lime of Constantine, should wish to teach that the Jews concealed the Gospel 
of John, in so solemn a manner, in this the most sacred place of their temple ? Here I am quite 
certain, if persons would put aside their vulgar piejudices they would see, that there is a high 
piobability that the story of Nicephorus, as far as the finding of the book goes, is true, and that 
all the remainder of his story is made up to accommodate the fact to his gospel history or Chris- 
tian faith, I believe it is maintained both by the Papist and Protestant churches, that the 
gospel history of John was not written till after the burning of the temple. But wdiether written 
before or after that event, who should put it into the Jewish crypt? It was directly against the 
interest of the Christians to have put it there, as well as against that of the Jews, unless it formed 
a part, as I have suggested, of the Jewish secret Cabala. Supposing the Gospel of John to have 
been put into the crypt by the Jews, what could have been their object? If they believed the 
book, they uere instantly Christians. If they did not, they must liave detested and not venerated 
it. All Christians hold that from long before the time of the writing of John, the gospel histories 
of the other three evangelists had been written, and universally dispersed in the world, and that 
the book of John had been in like manner dispersed from the time it was composed. 

The books of Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom most clearly prove, that the Jews had the mythos, and 
that it was a secret also. All this tends wonderfully to support the whole of the theory of the 
secret doctrines and mythos which I have been unfolding. 

Suppose it a pure, unadulterated lie of CalHstus^ : for what object did he lie ? People seldom lie 
without some object. It could add no credibility to the genuineness of this book, written, as every 
one must know, in that day, if it were the fact, long after the destruction of the detested temple. 
It is very improbable, given as that age was to lying, that Callistus should risk so absurd and so 
uiiuecessary a lie. The pi*obability is, on the evidence^ that the story is true, and that ail the 
appendages told about the temple by Callistus, are awkward lies to endeavour to account for this 
disagreeable, and, to him probably, unaccountable fact. 

We are not to suppose that the book found and called the Gospel of John would be, word for 
word, the same as that which we have ; a loose and general resemblance would be quite sufficient 
to cause and to justify the assertion of Callistus. The whole, in a very striking manner, supports 
and justifies what 1 have said in Volume I. p. 198, respecting the Jewish incarnations ; and it also 
supports, in a striking manner, the doctrine which I have held, that the mythos was the 

secret mystery of Eleusis, Delphi, and, indeed, of all nations. 

The observations of the learned Calmet that the Latin language, into which the books of Eccle- 
siasticus and Wisdom are translated, was obsolete, is very important, as tending to shew, that the 
doctrine of a crucified God existed in Italy from a time long anterior to the Christian asra. - 


’ I refer those persons, who cannot reconcile their minds to the dearth of information in the Jewish books respect- 
ing the diffeient avatars, to Mr. Whiston’s Essay on the True Text of the Old Testament^ for a decisive proof that 
these books have been very gieatly corrupted since the Christian sera, and coirupted, too, far the express purpose of 
concealing every thing respecting our Messiah or any Messiah or Avatar* I have on another occasion praised the Jews 
for not corrupting their books ; more inquiiy has proved to me, that my praise was very unmerited. 
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I must now beg my reader to review all the different accounts of the niythos which he has seen 
in all quarters of the world — lastly, taking that of Tibet, the part of the world whence the loudi 
came, and let him consider all the proofs of the identity between it and Rome— the same monks 
and monasteries, nuns and nunneries, by the same names of Beguines, (Romish monks and Beguine 
nuns, as it will be said, founded by Nestorians,) the same tria vota constantialia^ the same tonsures 
and dresses, the three sacraments of orders, eucharist, and baptism, and many other things, — and 
I think he will at once be obliged to allow, that there are in both the remains of the same mythos 
which I have been describing. In Rome, in its rites and ceremonies, it remains almost perfect, 
and in Tibet nearly the same. 

8. I now request my reader to turn to the history of Pythagoras, given in Volume I. pp. 150, 
151, and to consider carefully all the particulars enumerated respecting him, as they so remarkably 
coincide with the gospel history of Jesus Christ ] then to p. 168 ; then to p. 210, and observe the 
close connexions of the Indian avatars and the date of Pythagoras \ and, lastly, to pp. 95, 96, of 
this book, and I am quite certain he must admit the identity of the two mythoses, histories, para- 
bles, or whatever he may choose to call them, of Jesus and Pythagoras. Mr, Kuster, Dr. John 
Jones, and other devotees, have endeavoured to disguise to themselves the fact, by assuming that 
Porphyry, Jainblicus, and others, who have written respecting Pythagoras, have copied the life of 
Jesus Christ in order to run down the Christians : but unfortunately for these writers their fine- 
spun web is at once broken to pieces by the observation of hottest old Maurice, that the most im- 
portant facts are taken from the works of authors who lived before the Christian aera. 

Now I contend that, when all the peculiar circumstances are taken into consideration, there is a 
high probability that in the man crucified of Minutius, we have Pythagoras ; and that the Chris- 
tians, from whom we receive all our books, have suppressed the history of the crucifixion, and 
inserted in the place of it the story, that Pythagoras was burnt in his house by the populace. We 
must not forget that he established his school at Cortona, which I have shewn, in Volume 1. p. 7873 
was the same as Cristona, and that we learn from Jerom, that one of the earliest of the names 
borne by the Christians, was the same as that of South India, Crestons, — of India, whence we have 
seen the Camasene, the Loretto, the Pallatini, the Saturnia, &c., &c., came to Italy, 

There can be no doubt that wisdom is a quality of man which can never be desired too much, or 
appreciated too highly. An idle attempt has been made to divide what is called the wisdom of 
man from the wisdom of God, and the wisdom of man has been called foolishness. It is only 
necessary to say to this, that if it be foolishness, it is not wisdom. Nothing can be wisdom, that 
is, really ivisdom^ which does not include within it every thing necessary to man's welfare in the 
most extensive sense of the word , — welfare here and hereafter. Hence it is very apparent that 
man can only approximate to a state of wisdom. From this beautiful and refined view of the sub- 
ject has arisen the idea that this godlike quality, in fact, well d^erving to be classed among the 
Divine attributes, was incarnated in some degree in every human being. This gives us the expla- 
nation of the Hindoo assertion, that there have been hundreds of thousands of incarnations. 
Whenever we get to the bottom of the doctrines of these people, we are sure to find that they, the 
sages of old, possessed no small or common share of the quality we here treat of. ' 

But though, on a superficial consideration of this subject, we may be led to assign this attribute 


‘ Probably the seven wise men of Greece were the Genii or divine incarnations of Wisdom or the Logos of the seven 
cycles, misunderstood by the Greeks, which had preceded the times of the authors who lived in the cycle preceding 
the Christian sera, which made the eighth before Christ. Of the person who was the Hero of that age, of course they 
could not speak vpith certainty. Perhaps they sought him in Alexander the Great 
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to the Supreme Being, yet the profound sages of India, the Pythagorases of the East, did not dare 
to assign it to the Supreme as an attribute or quality ; but they assigned it, in the only way they 
could do so, viz. by way of an emanation, from the Supreme to the Trimurti or Trinity. If it be 
said by objectors, that the Supreme, the Uarrip ctymgog^ could not cause it to emanate from him, 
if he had it not ; the reply is, that substance and all matter are, according to the doctrine of these 
objectors, in the same predicament ; and here we arrive again at the true meaning of the illusion. 
How can we know what are the attributes of the To — of the Uotrrip aywgos ; how vain and 
monstrous to attribute to Him any thing of which we have only received a knowledge through the 
fallible medium of our senses! All above the Trimurti is illusion^ as is indeed the Trimurti itself. 
It is impossible to conceive a word more appropriate. It is the Maia; it is the Brahme-Maia. 

I now beg my learned reader to bear this in mind, and then to turn to his Cruden’s Concordance 
and read the texts which he will find there under the head of Wisdom. My unlearned reader, not 
used to consult Cruden, if any such should ever dip into this passage of ray work, may consult the 
Apocryphal books of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus ; and, lastly, he may consult the book of Ayub 
or Job, ^ brought from Upper India to Arabia ; from which beautiful and sublime allegory, if he 
understand it, he may really learn Wisdom, — a wisdom more precious, indeed, than the compass 
to the mariner, ^ — wisdom, indeed, above all price — the wisdom of patience and submission to the 
Divine decree — an humble resignation and contentment with our lot, and a firm reliance on the 
goodness of the Supreme Creator, as designing ultimately, although perhaps through temporary 
misery, to bring us to eternal happiness. ^ 

Whenever the Holy Ghost was described as given to man, it was in the form of fire, if visible to 
the eye. Its effects always were, wisdom accompanied by power ; but the power was never sup- 
posed to exist independently of the wisdom. This wisdom was the Holy Ghost, as we have seen, 
and whenever we closely analyse this, we alwaj^s find the igneous principle at the bottom. Is it, 
then, a wonder, that we find the ancient Indian, Chaldean, or Collidean loudi, and the Persians, 
in the earliest and most uncorrupted state of their religion, offering their adoration to the solar 
fire, either as the emblem of the creative wisdom and power, or as the Wisdom and Power itself? 
Is it not surprising that the popes, in their anxiety to support this doctrine, should have yielded to 
the popular wish in adopting the rites and ceremonies with which the ancient system, in fact the 
system of the real yrntrig^ was always accompanied? 

To understand perfectly all the beauties of the doctrine of Wisdom, much and profound medita- 
tion on the word is necessary. It must be considered in all its bearings, which are almost in- 
numerable. 


* The least attention to the names of|he actors in Genesis and Job will shew that they are parts of the same raythos. 
® Job xxviii 18: * ** For the price of wisdom is above rubies” This ought to be rendered. For the price of wisdom is 
above the loadstone or magnets^ (see Celtic Druids, p. 113 ,) and, consequently, above the marinePs compass, well 
known to the ancients. But how beautiful is the simile of the magnet or loadstone to the Supreme and to wisdom — 
causing to emanate and its invisible power or influence to draw to it the iron— and, again, pointing at its pleasure to 
its favourite north— where it ** sits in the sides of the north,” guiding amidst the dangerous shoals and quicksands the 
benighted mariner ’ All this, and much more, is lost in the nonsensical rubies, 

3 If we consider the Chaldee language of South and North India to be the same, and that language to be the oiigiii 
of theTamul, we shall have no difficulty in thinking it probable that the piincipal actor in the book of Job, Blipha 2 
the Teman-iit or Tm-an-ite, was a Tamulite; the syllable an in Te-man being only the terminating cw, which we know 
was a peculiarity of this language. We must not forget the Tamul Kaliowakim, which can, in fact, he called nothing 
but a book of wisdom, if the book in our canon deserves the name. The Persians had their book of Soplii or Wisdom; 
so had the Jews; and so had the Tams— no doubt wiitten in their alphabet of sixteen letters See Jeremiah xlix, 7. 
The Goddess Cali was from the Greek beautiful, and the Latin Calleo and Callidus, a cunning or wise person. 
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9. If we turn our minds back to what we have seen, we shall find with the Romish church 
every rite of Paganism ; every thing which has been disguised by being charged to the Gnostics is 
found there, without a single exception. Irenaeus was evidently a Gnostic. If he were not, how 
came he to place the Zodiac on the floor of his church ^ a part of which, not worn away by the 
feet of devotees, is yet remaining. He was of the sect of the Christ 7 iot crucified. How is all 
this to be accounted for, except that what the first Christian fathers all taught was true, namely, 
that there was an esoteric and an exoteric religion ? A great part of what I have unfolded, indeed 
almost the whole of it, applies to the Gnostics; that is, to the Jesus described by the disputed 
chapters of Matthew and Luke— to Jesus of Bethlehem. St. Paul preaches, in a very pointed 
manner, Christ crucified; this was in opposition to the Chi is 1 7iot crucified of the Gnostics ; and, 
in later times, of the Manichaeans and Mohamedans. Gnosticism was the seciet religion of the 
conclave. They had Jesus of Bethlehem for the people, Jesus of Nazareth for the conclave and 
the cardinals. For the people, they had and have Jes 2 (s crucified; for the conclave, Jesus not 
crucified. This will appear to many persons at first absolutely incredible. Most fortunately the 
church has been guilty of the oversight of letting the passage of Iienseus escape. One of the 
earliest, most celebrated, most respected, and most quoted authority of its ancient bishops, saints, 
and^ martyrs, tells us in distinct words, that Jesus was not crucified under Herod and Pontius 
Pilate, but that he lived to be turned fifty years of age. This negatives the whole story of Herod 
and Pontius Pilate. This he tells us on the authority of his master St. Polycarp, also a martyr, 
who had it from St. John himself, and from all the old people of Asia, It will, perhaps, be said, 
that Irenmus was a weak old man. He was not always old, and he must have heard this when 
young, under his master Polycarp, and have retained the knowledge of it during his whole life, 
and thus must have had plenty of time to inquire into the truth of what he had heard ; and, 
weak or not, he was a competent witness to the dry matter of fact, viz. that he was told it by St. 
Polycarp and the elders of Asia. 

The escape of this passage from the destroyers can be accounted for only in the same way as 
the passage of Minutius Felix. Two passages escaped, among, probably, thousands destroyed, 
of which we know nothing, under the decrees of the Emperors, yet remaining, by which they werej 
ordered to be destroyed. 

We have seen great numbers of remains of the mythos of the different incarnations of the Budd- 
has, Cristnas, Salivahanas, &c., in India, recurring again and again in each cycle, as foretold by 
the Cumssan and Erythraean Sibyl, before the time of Christ. We have seen all the things which 
happened to the 'X.psig'og foretold before his birth. We have seen that the mythos of the crucifix 
was common to all nations, before the time of Jesus of Nazareth, from Thule to China. When- 
ever our travellers in India found any nations holding the doctrines of this universal mythos, the 
history of Adonis or Tammuz, which, of course, though substantially the same, vary in the detail, 
they instantly determined them to be corrupted Christians. A similar effect took place in Italy. 
The ancient proofs of this mythos were either destroyed as cornqMons^ or adopted : the latter was 
the case in vast numbers of very ancient crucifixes and paintings of the Bambino, on which may 
be seen the words Deo SolL Now these two words can never apply to Jesus Christ. He was 
not Deus Solus in any sense, according to the idiom of the Latin language and the Romish faith. 
Whether we construe the words to the only Gorf, or to God alone, they are equally heretical. No 
priest in any age of the church would have thought of putting them there. But finding them 
there, they tolerated them. Without examination they took for granted that they could apply to 
no one but their God, and endeavoured to explain away their Unitarian meaning as well as they 
were able. These considerations most satisfactorily account for the disappearance of the heathen 
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crucifix in Italy, India, and Britain. Where it was not destroyed it was adopted. The passage of 
Minutius Felix places its existence out of reasonable doubt. 

Upon the fire tower at Brechin, described in my Celtic Druids, pp. xlvi., xlvii., plate 24, we have 
the man crucified and the Lamb and Elephant. As I have said there, I thought these completely 
proved the modern date of the tower, but I now doubt this 5 for we have, over and over again, seen 
the crudfied man before Christ. ^Ve have also found the Lamb which taketh away the sins of 
the world*' among the Carnutes of Gaul, before the time of Christ. And when I couple these and 
the Elephant, or Ganesa, and the ring, and its cobra, Linga, Iona, and Nandies, found not far from 
the tower on the estate of Lord Castles, with the Colidei, the Island of Iona and li, and the Hebrew 
names, &c., found in Wales, I am induced to doubt my former conclusion. The Elephant, the 
Ganesa of India, is a very stubborn fellow to be found here. The ring, too, when joined with the 
other matters, I cannot get over. All these superstitions must have come from India whilst the 
Hebrew, that is, Celtic language, was in use. 

That the ideas of the Trinitarian character of the Deity should be taken from the doctrines of the 
ancient philosophers, will surprise no one who considers how much they are praised by the most re- 
spectable of the Christian fathers — I speak of Clemens Alexandrinus, Justin, Ammonius Saccas, 
Origen, &c. Clemens expressly says, that the rudiments of celestial wisdom, taught by Christ, may be 
found in the philosophy of the Greeks ; this is Esoteric Christianity, And Justin says, that Socrates 
was a Christian, and that, before the advent of Jesus Christ, philosophy was the way to eternal life. 
He calls it ^^a thing most acceptable ia the sight of God, and the only sure 

guide to a state of perfect felicity,’* The opinion of the early fathers on this subject may be seen 
at length in VoL II. of Vidal’s translation of the Commentaries of Mosheim, note, p. 114, 

The division of the secret Christian religion into three degrees, the same as the division at 
Eleusis, namely, Punfication^ Initiation^ and Perfection^ described in my first Volume, p. 822, is 
of itself sufficient under the circumstances to prove the secret religions of the Christians and 
Gentiles to be the same. 

In Mosheim’s Commentaries, Cent. IL, may be found almost innumerable proofs, that a double 
meaning was universally, or very nearly universally, acknowledged to be contained in the gospel 
histories, until after the middle of the second century. But it is Mosheim’s object to represent 
this as an innovation, introduced about that time ^ he therefore very skilfully assumes that no 
Christian writers before the time of Justin held this doctrine, though he is obliged to admit that it 
was held by Philo and the Jews. Mosheim must have well known, that the double meaning was 
held by all authors whom w^e possess before the year 150, as well as, I believe, by all after it, for 
many years. I challenge any polemic to produce to me the undisputed work of any author before 
that year, in which it is not expressly supported. But I object to pretended quotations from the 
works of the ancients by Paulites. If the reader will peruse Mosheim’s Commentaries, keeping in 
mind that his object is to represent the Arcani disciiilinay or, as he calls it, that more secret and 
sublime theology styled by Clement of Alexandria ym(rig, as a new doctrine, he must, I am certain, 
be obliged to see that Mosheim most abundantly, but unwillingly proves, that it was the received 
doctrine from the beginning, and 710 new thing. In fact, the literal exposition was not adopted by 
the higher classes of society, till all classes were equally degraded in intellect 5 then the literal 
meaning of both the Old and New Testaments was, for the first time, received by the higher 
ranks ; and the existence of a secret doctrine began to be denied. 

The favourite objects with Ammonius, as appear from“the disputations and writings of his dis- 
ciples, which I stated in Volume I. pp. 824, 825, were those of not only bringing about a reconci- 
liation between all the different philosophic sects, Greeks as well as barbarians, but also of pro- 
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duciiig a harmony of all religions, even of Christianity and Heathenism, and of prevailing on 
all the loise and good men of every nation to lay aside their contentions and quarrels, and to unite 
together as one large family, the children of one common mother. With a view to the accom- 
plishment of these ends, therefore, he maintained, that divine wisdom had been first brought to 
light and nurtured among the people of the East by Hermes, Zoroaster, and other great and sacred 
characters 5 that it was warmly espoused and cherished by Pythagoras and Plato, among the 
Greeks; from whom, although the other Grecian sages might appear to have dissented, yet that 
with nothing more than the exercise of an ordinary degree of judgment and attention, it was veiy 
possible to make this discordance entirely vanish, and shew that the only points on which these 
eminent characters differed were but of trifling moment, and that it was chiefly in their manner of 
expressing their sentiments that they varied. ^ Surely nothing could be more desirable than the 
objects aimed at by Ammonius, or more deserving of the exertions of a good man. 

Amidst all the confusion of sects, two leading doctrines may be perceived — that of those who 
held the literal meaning, at the head of which was Paul 5 and that of those who held the allegori- 
cal or learned, of which were Pantsenus, Clemens, Origen, Justin, Philo, and Plato. 

In reply to these observations I shall have some foolish explanations pointed out to me, given 
by or attributed to Clemens, Origen, &c., of the allegories. This mode of ti'eating the subject 
may serve to blind readers of little thought, but can never change the facts, either that allegory, 
i. e. parabolic reasoning, was meant, or that it was attributed to these writings by the first Chris- 
tians, The foolishness of the explanations (probably only given as a matter of state policy) may 
be fairly urged against admitting allegory, but against the fact that the writings were intended to 
be allegorical, it can never be urged. 

The more I reflect upon Gnosticism, the more I am convinced that in it we have, in fact, the 
real science of antiquity— fora long time almost lost — but, I trust, by means of our oriental dis- 
coveries, yet to be recovered. Perhaps, from being placed in a situation to take a bird’s eye view 
of its various departments, we may be better qualified to form a just estimate of it than any of 
our predecessors for some thousands of years past. In order to do this, we must, I think, divest 
our minds of the respect with which we have been accustomed to look upon the early Christian, 
authorities, and to consider them as in reality no better guides than we consider the leaders of our 
sects of Ranters, Jumpei’s, and genuine Calvinists; and, I apprehend, though a Wilberforce and a 
Halhed may sometimes be found in modern, as an Origen and Clemens Alexandidnus were m 
ancient times, yet no philosopher will think of placing even those persons in the same grade of 
intellect with the learned and profound Locke, or the unlearned glove-maker of Salisbury, ^ or the 
printer of America, 

Ammonius Saccas, the greatest of the early fathers, held Jesus Christ in veneration, as a person 
of a divine character and a teacher of celestial wisdom. ® It was not till after the time of Justin 
Martyr tliat the Paulites of Rome began to prevail against the philosophers of Alexandria, where, 
in its catechetical school, the original Chresimmty was taught ; and from the hands of such men 
as Plato, Philo, Pantsenus, and Ammonius, it fell into the hands of such men as Calvin, Brothers, 
Wilberforce, and Halhed ; and the consequence was, that instead of a religion of refined philosophy 
and WISDOM, it became a religion of monks and devil-drivers, whose object, by the destruction of 
books and their authors, was to get the upper hand of those they could not refute, and to reduce 
all mankind to their own level. With these people, the popes, who were equally desirous of 
power, formed an alliance, and, to conceal this, fabricated the Acts of the of the Apostles, the 


* Mosheim^s Comm. Cent. ii. p. 132, 


* Thomas Chubb. 


® Mofaheim^s Comm, ut sup. p. 127. 
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Latin character of which is visible in every page: for a proof of this, Mr. Evanson’s Dissonance oi 
the Gospels may be consulted. 

The sect of early Christians, the lowest in intellect of all, having, with the assistance of an un- 
principled conqueror, obtained possession of the supreme authority, did precisely what the follow- 
ers of Cranmer, the Ranters, and the Calvinists, would do at this day if they had the power, — 
they destroyed all their superiors in science, and burnt their books 5 and we, following after them, 
being in fact their children, inherit their confined and mistaken views. Our minds, by the vicious- 
ness of our education, are unable to form a correct estimate of our own feebleness ; and until we 
are convinced of this truth, we shall in vain endeavour to search after the lost science of antiquity, 
I have found the difficulty of unlearning the false learning of my youth, much greater than that of 
acquiring the real learning which 1 possess. Very truly has Thomas Burnet said, Sapientia 

PRTMA EST, STULTITIA CARUISSE ^ 

M. Matter has observed, that, in real knowledge, we are very little in advance of the ancients 
on that kind of subjects on which we treat 5 that, though we are very verbose upon many which 
are of a trifling and unmeaning import, upon great ones we are silent. ^ For an instance of 
what I mean, I ask, Whence comes the soul, and whither goes it ? How is it combined with 
matter, and how is their sepai'aiion effected ^ The observation of M. Matter is very just. For- 
tunately, perhaps, for me, the discussion of these points is not in my plan; I have only to notice 
the history of the attempts to remove the difficulties with which, in all ages, they have been sur- 
rounded : and, I think, whether true or false, the candid reader will allow, that the system of the 
oriental Gnosis was, as I have called it, heautiful and sublhne. 

Throughout the whole of my work, it has been my sedulous wish to conduct my abstruse inves- 
tigations with the strictest impartiality, and never to flinch from a consideration of imaginary 
injury to religion ; for, if religion be false, the sooner it is destroyed the better ; but if it be true, 
there can be no doubt that veritas p'wvalebxt^ and that it is very well able to take care of itself. 
But I will not deny, that when I meet with any theory which takes religion out of my way, and 
leaves to me the free investigation of the records of antiquity, I receive great pleasure ; for my 
object is not to attack religion : my object has been to inquire into the causes of innumerable facts 
or effects which have hitherto baffled the efforts of the most industrious and learned inquirers. 
Such is the observation made by the learned Parkhurst on the subject of Hercules and Adonis,^ 
that they are symbols or types of what a future Saviour was to do and suffer. It must be obvious, 
on a moment’s consideration, that all the histories of the births, deaths, resurrections, &c,, of the 
different Gods, may be easily accounted for in the same manner ; and if this be granted, it is 
equally obvious, that the nearer they are to the history of Jesus Christ, the more complete sym- 
bols they become; and thus the development of the ancient histories, to those who admit the doc- 
trine of symbols, becomes a handmaid instead of an opponent to the religion, 

I am well aw^are that the doctrine of Mr, Parkhurst comes with but an ill grace from priests, 
who have ne^^er ceased to suppress information, and that the time of the discovery by Mr. i^ark- 
hurst is very suspicious. But notwithstanding this very awkward circumstance, I beg my philo- 
sophic reader to recollect, that the want of principle or the want of sense in priests cannot in fact 
change the nature of truth, and that it is very unphilosophical to permit such want of principle or 
want of sense to influence the mind in his philosophical inquiries. 


^ See the passage quoted, in Vol. I p. 29. Ed, 

® That may be very justly said of us which Sallust said of the Roman Senate, Satk eloquentice^ mpientm partim. 
® In voce os V. pp. 520, &c. 
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Oil the reasonableness of Mr. Parkluirst’s doctrine I shall give no opinion : to some persons it 
will be satisfactory, to others it will not be so. But, as the opinion of our church, I have a right 
to take it. If any ill-judging member of the church should deny this doctrine of Parkhurst's, then 
I desire him to account to me in some better way for what we have found in the histories of 
Buddha, Cristna, Salivahana, Pythagoras, &c. If he fail in his attempt, let not the honest inquirer 
for truth blame me, I have fairly stated Mr. Parkhurst’s opinion and mode of accounting for the 
facts which I have developed, because I consider them the best which I have seen, and because I 
should not have acted with fairness and impartiality had I not stated them. They have a ten- 
dency to promote the interests of science, not to injure them. 

In his first chapter and seventeenth verse Matthew says, So all the geneiations from 
Abraham to David are fourteen generations ; and from David until the carrying away into 
Babylon are fourteen generations ; and from the carrying away into Babjlon unto Christ are 

fourteen generations.” Surely nothing can have a more mythological appearance than this. 

We must not forget that the Bible says, the age of man is seventy years 5 by which we have 
already seen that the sura of seventy- two years is almost uniformly meant. These three scries 
of generations make 42, which multiplied by 711—3003. If we add 14 more generations be- 
fore Abraham to the 42r:56, we shall have 711x56—4004, the correct orthodox chronological 
period. If we then add, in the same mannei*, 28 for two series more, making 84x71i> we 

shall have six series for the 6000 years, which completes the mythos, Nimrod says, As 

to their Manichaean romance legends we may observe, that the succession of Great Abad, 
(Bauddha, or Abaddon from the bottomless pit,) and the thirteen Abads, implies the thirteen 
'^generations of Solimans or theanthropic rulers from Adam to Nimrod.”^ Now the Great 
Abad or Buddha and the thirteen make fourteen, and this makes up the correct number to com- 
plete the mythos, as it is evident, from Nimrod, that the Manichaeans made it out. Besides, it 
appears that the reckoning, by periods of foiirteens^ is exactly in character with the gospel history. 
The author of the Cambridge Key has made an observation which shews, in a very striking man- 
ner, the universal nature of the mythos : I may observe, that of the first fourteen dynasties of 
Manethon, seven are, without names 5 and that in the first fourteen dynasties of every other 
" nation the same omission is observable. The Hebrews only give the names of Adam, and the 
" six princes in the race of Seth, who reigned in succession. The Hindus and Chinese give the 
" first created, and six princes in the same line: the Chaldaeans those in the race of Cain: each 
“ nation omits the names in the other race, that is, the names by which they were known as 
" sovereigns. The Old Chronicle, which treats of Upper Egypt, gives the dynasties, or more 
" properly reigns, complete, making Noah the fourteenth,^* ^ This accounts for the series 
of fourteen before Abraham not named by Matthew. It is probable that the difference between 
the Samaritan and Hebrew chronology has arisen from a corruption of the Hebrew, to make 
it suit to certain mistaken times of the equinoxes or solstices of the Greeks and Romans, of 
eight or nine days alluded to by Columella, who is doubtful whether it was eight or nine days — 
all which will be noticed at large presently. To prove this, if we take 56 generations and multiply 
them by 7% and add for the 8 days and part of 8 days, in all 9 days — 9 generations — 9x72^:648, 
we shall have 4680.^ But if we take the nearly correct time for the precession in one sign, 
+2153 -f 2153,+S575 + 16-^=374—5 degrees, and a fraction of one degree, we have 4680; and if we 
take another fraction of one degree, we have 2153-f2153+357v+36|, we have 4700. If we mul- 
tiply the more correct Manwantara, 7^ by 56, the number of generations, we have 4004. Here 
we see the real cause of the difference between the Samaritans and Jews, The former took the 


1 Vol. II. p. 509 


Vol. II. p. 135. 


3 See Vol. 1. p. 191. 
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correct time by the precession^ which did not cause the error of the Greeks and Romans of 9 
days 5 the latter took the common erroneous Greek and Roman, and thus got their 4004 years. 
It seems to me impossible to devise any thing more satisfactory than this. We must not forget 
what I have said formerly, that these calculations will all be right if made in round numbers, if 
the error do not exceed 71 or 72 years, which mode of calculation, for the festivals, is justified by 
the state of the case, as well as by the observation of Columella, This we shall see presently. 

An Antara, often called Qatar ^ by our travellers, of India, means a generation or age, and a 
Mainv-antara is an age, that is evidently an age of man^ and consists of seventy-two years, or of 
seventy-one and a fraction — rather better than a the age of man spoken of in the Bible. 
Here we have the fifty-six Manwantaras exactly agreeing with Usher. It will not have been for- 
gotten that, in our calculation of the cycles, we always deducted for the precession of one sign, 3160 
years. An age or generation was also thirty years. The Persians said, that there were seventy-two 
Solomons, that is, seventy* two toise men before the flood: these were 30x72=2160, the years of 
the precession in one sign. In these cases the Solumi were probably incarnations of wisdom or 
the sun, reigning in the towns where the temples of Solomon were built. Mr. Niebuhr has con- 
tended that, from the peculiar division of the first kings of Rome into astrological peiiods, making 
up the number 360, combined with other circumstances, it is apparent that not a leal history but 
a mythos must have been intended, and this reasoning has been received by learned men with 
almost universal approbation. Now, in consequence of meeting wdth the history of Solomon and 
Saul, (or Talut* as he is called both in India and Western Arabia,) and many other particulars 
of the Jewish history both in India and Western Syria, the use of astrological numbers in the his- 
tory of the Jews, and the extraordinary and unaccountable fact, that Herodotus never names the 
magnificent empire of Solomon, it is apparent that the whole Jewish history is an allegory, is, in 
fact, the same kind of history as that of the first three hundred years of Rome. ^ It is one of the 
parables of the Christian religion, in the gospel histories of which Jesus Christ is made, in so 
peculiar a manner, to teach his doctrines. The peculiarity of the fourteen numbered periods at 
once proves that this was not meant for real history. It is totally incredible that such round 
numbers should come out in real life and complete the sum of the 6000 years. The Mathemati- 
cians or Chaldeans, as I shall presently shew, were the only persons who really understood the 
principle of the mythos in the time of Caesar, which induces me to believe that the whole 
tian mythos was a Masonic or Rossicrucian mystery; first, in part, let out by the publication, 
wndiev Ptolemy^ of the Jewish Scriptures, (or of what were perhaps only a part'* of the Jewish 
Scriptures,) and never, in fact, all openly known in any thing approaching to a whole — never put 
together or explained openly, until now so done by me. It would originally be known at every 
great temple, like Delphi, Eleusis, Dodona, &c. As time advanced, parts of it got out by the 
treachery, indiscretion, or insanity of the initiated, and all became every day more doubtful, in 
consequence of the neglect of intercalary days, which w^as throwing the system into confusion. 


» The word Outara means an age, and a Man-outara is an age of man. ® See Vol. I. pp. 546, 740, 741. 

® The Abbd Bdzin says, “No Grecian author cited Rioses before Longinus, who lived in the reign of Aurelian ’’ 
Phil, of Hist, p 159 This seems a very curious and important observation indeed. 

^ The book of Genesis shews evident marks of its being a compilation, and of mutilation. The way in which the 
tree of life is named, ch. ii. ver. 9, shews that some account of it, now wanting, must have preceded. The amalgama- 
tion of the X/Jij^tian with the Jewish mythos in North and South India, in which they diifer from the present canonical 
mythos of the Jews, which does not include the crucifixion, resmrection, and ascension, &c., shews that we have not 
the whole ; but we have it clearly in the Apocrypha, which proves that the mythos was a secret doctrine. This is con- 
firmed by the extraordinary circumstance of the whole mythos being found, as we have seen, in JVlexico— Book 1. 
Chapter IV. 
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Whenever we get back to the earliest point to which we can go, we always find the Chaldei or 
Mathematici — those persons who are said by Josephus to have handed down the cycle from the 
Antediluvians, the persons, I think, (as shewn by Mr. Hammer,) who, under the name of Mathe- 
matici, were certainly Freemasons. The historical evidence that the Chaldeans were Chasdim, or 
that the Chasdim were Chaldeans, is clear; but I think Mr. Bryant’s objection to the etymologi- 
cal derivation of Chaldean from Chasdim is well founded. The fact, probably, was, that the Chas- 
dim or Chasidim, were persons of the college of Casi, which was in Ur of the Chaldees, or Callidiia, 
or, in the country of the di-cali or ia of the the holy Cali. We have a Casi to which students in 
medicine went to study the Chaldean language in two places in North India : Benares, anciently 
called Casi, and the temple of Solomon in Casi-mere. ^ This order of Cyclopes or Calidei or Ma- 
thematici were the builders of Stonehenge and A bury in the West, and of Dipaldenha, the temples 
of Solomon, the Pyramids, &c., &c., in the East, beginning with the simplest of all temples, a 
Gilgal, that is, stone circle^ and ending with the highly finished York Minster, The Chasdim or 
Kasdini or Casi-di-im were Kasideans, and both the same as the Callidei or Chaldei or Chasidim. 
The Chalidi were followers of Cali, the female deity of love ; the Casideans were from 
as we say Chrs^ the male deity. In my opinion that the Chasideans or Kasideans were 

Chaldei and Mathematici and Freemasons, I am supported by Scaliger, who makes them knights 
of the Temple, to whom the duty was specially devolved of maintaining that structure. Scaliger 
says, that they were 7%ot a sect, but an order or fraternity, and consisted of men of great wealth 
and power.® The circumstance that the Kasideans or Casi- deans were an order, and not a sect, is 
very important ; for this accounts for their being found in several sects or religions, like Freemasons, 
and for the Templars being Kasideans. The description applies to the Freemasons in every parti- 
cular ; and this accounts for their being found among the Essenes, in consequence of which they have 
been thought to have been Essenes. I have some suspicion that the Caraites were a branch of them, 
and were named after the district called Cozar or Caesar, whence the Caspian sea was called Kisr. 
I think we may be pretty certain that the Kasideans were masons and successors of the Cyclopes, 
the fabricators of the stone circles, cromlehs, &c.^ It is very curious to observe, that not one in a 
thousand of the inquirers into the antiquities of nations ever condescends to bestow a thought on 
the authors of these very numerous edifices, and the most stupendous monuments on the face of 
the earth — to be found in all countries, even of the new as well as of the old world. I find from 
Mr. Sharon Turner, ^ that the year of the Anglo-Saxons began on the 35th of December* The night 
before that day, they called Moedrenech, Mother Night. It was spent in religious ceremonies. Our 
month of December was called Giuli, or CErra Geola, and the month of January was called GBftera 
Geola. Bede says, the Saxons called the months above-named Geola from the turning of the sun on 
that day,® Now there does not seem any reason to believe that they had learned this from either 
the Romans or the Christians ; and, if this be admitted, we have here, in the correct fixation of the 
solstice, a decisive and triumphant proof that the Sarharian Saxons were better skilled in astro- 
nomy than either the Greeks or Romans, in the time of Caesar. This affords strong presumptive 
evidence that the priests or Druids, or Callidei, were descendants or had derived their learning 


^ See Vol. I. p. 702. ® Bdsnage, Hist Jews, B. li. Ch. xi p. 126 . 

® The numerous circles which are found in India aie said by the inhabitants to have been erected by a race of people 
called Chseones or Chaons, who are said to have been pigmies. Why they are supposed to be pigmies I cannot ima- 
gine ; but the word Chmon is only the aspirated iEon or the Greek hmv, and has the meaning of cifcle as well as e/wer- 
mtion from the sun, and is thus a cyclop, one of the Pi-clo 01 of the Cyclops. 

^ History of the Pagan or Anglo-Saxons, Vol. II. Ch. iv. ^ The Geola is evidently our goal, used in racing. 
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from the Chaldeans of Tartary, or Eastern Scythia, or North India. There are only two ways of 
netting over this. The first is, to attribute it to accident. The second is, to suppose that these 
ij^norant barbarians look their Festival from the corrected calendar of the Romans — with whom 
they were at perpetual war. Man was considered a microcosyn by the Mystics ; and as he was 
made after the image of God, and as God was the Kosmos, Miindus, he was made after the image 
of the world, the To Hotv, the To Ov. We have before observed, in numerous instances, his 
close connexion with the renewing cycles, and on this account the first race of one-eyed beings, 
called Cyclopes or KuxXotts^, made after the image of God, the sun^ had only one eye. After 
some time, and for the same reason, the Hero Gods — Jupiter in the West, and Vishnu in the East, 
came to have three eyes in imitation of the supposed image of the Trimurti. In strict accordance 
with this was the renewed incarnation of the Solar Deity, the Loyo^, in every cycle, in every 
neros, in which every thing was supposed to be renewed — new Argonauts, new Troys, &c, Tims 
the Genius of each c\ cle, every year as it revolved, was celebrated microcosinically. In allusion 
to this, he was born with the new-born Sun on the moment wlien the sun began to increase on the 
25th of December, and he was feigned to die, and be put to death, and to rise from the grave after 
three days, at the vernal equinox. The God was continued by renewed incaimation till he came 
again, till the cycle ended and was renewed, till the end of the 6000 years. This is still exempli- 
fied in the Lamas of Tibet, and in tlie Popes, in all things yet more similar than, from the lapse of 
time and their great distance, could be expected. Here we find the reason why some of the Popes, 
intoxicated with silly vanity, let out the secret and called themselves Gods upon earth i and tliis 
is the reason why, as incarnations of the Creator of Heaven, Earth, and Hell, they wear the 
tnple crown. The ceremonies of the Romish church consist almost entirely of scenic representa- 
tions of the acts of Jesus Christ. All his history is acted over every year j a measure well calcu- 
lated to keep the mythos in the minds of the people, for which our reading of the gospel histories 
has been substituted. Of the same nature were our sacred dramas, or mysteries as they were 
called, of the middle ages. Of the same nature were the plays of iEschylus, in which, as I have 
before remarked, we have the Prometheus bound, so called to disguise it, but which ought to be 
the Prometheus crucified* After his resurrection Jesus is said to have gone before his disciples 
into Galilee ; ^ that is, TaVaX-ia or gUaUia, the country of the circle or revolution. Wc 

must not forget that Sir William Drummond proved that all the Hebrew names of places in the 
holy land were astronomical. I have no doubt that these names were given by Joshua when he 
conquered, settled, and divided it among his twelve tiibes, and that all those names had a refe- 
rence to the solar mythos. The same mythos prevailed in almost every country, and this is the 
reason why we find the same names in every country. They were the sacred or religious names, 
the places, piobably, having other common names, and were necessary for their religious rites; 
their search for the members of Bacchus, of Osiris, &c., or for the journey of the Mary's to look 
for the body of Christ. We must not forget that we have the three Mary's in Britain and in 
Gaul, one of them the Firgo Paritum, and at Delphi, as well as in Palestine. All the great out- 
lines of the mythoses were evidently the same, though, of course, in a long series of years, they 
varied in small matters. But the similarity, as we find, would continue the longest in the names 
of places and countries, — though, as I have just said, I do not suppose those sacicd names werr 
those in common use. I have no doubt that every country and place had two names at least. 
Each independent territory had its sacred mount or Olympus, &c. In time, as one state or tribe 


^ Blark xvi. 7. 
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conquered another^ or as a country of twelve tribes divided, the two mythoses would be thrown 
together or divided, and perhaps a new mount adopted by part of the tribes, as a new mount va*- 
adopted at Jerusalem. It was not in the nature of things that either the twelve tribes or their 
mvthos should always continue. We have hundreds of Jiipiters or Gods IE, n* or Jab ; all the 
Gods were Jah and Rajah, or Roi-Jah. We have numbers of Mithras, Bacchuaes, Herculeses, 
&c., &c. Sometimes they were multiplied by the genii of the nine cycles, all going by the same 
name. Sometimes, as in the case of Bacchus or Hercules, by the God or Genius of one cycle 
taking the same name in man} different countries. All this has led to the contusion which, in 
these matters, has hitherto prevailed, and necessarily prevailed. In my opinion the singularity of 
the regular periods observed by Niebuhr sufficiently proves the mythos ; but there are traces of 
another period, of which Mr. Niebuhr had no knowledge, to be found in Cato, ^ who gives a 
different account, and says, that Troy was taken 432 years befoie the foundation of Rome. Here 
we have evidently the two numbers on which the cycles of 2160—21,600 — 432,000, are founded. In 
the multitude of our researches we have very often met with the word sam sm' or CDD as 
a name of the sun. I feel greatly surprised at myself that my mind should have never been turned to 
this curious and important word, evidently the Roman Sumnaut.^ Its numeral power is §~200, M™ 
40z:240. For reasons which we shall soon see, this has probably been its meaning ui the Latin or 
Etruscan, But as I have, in a future book, established the fact on as good evidence (viz. a high 
probability) as these matters vdll admit, that the last three letters of tl^e alphabets were inter- 
changeable as far as regards their powers of notation, we may consider the Hebrew meaning to be 
the same, namely, 240. In the Hebrew, as a verb, it means to place in order. In its plural, it is 
applied, in the first verse of Genesis, to planetary bodies^ and, generally speaking, I believe it 
may be rendered a planetary body, ranking the sun as one — for it is constantly used for the sun. 
Mr. Parkburst observes, that probably the idol Chemin of the new world was the same word, as it 
had the same meaning. Asa name of the sun, it came to denote the trinity (as Mr. Parkhurst 
shews that it did). In strict keeping with all my previous doctrines, it means to place in order 
with great care^ and to make waste and utterly desolate and in disorder ; herein exhibiting the 
Generator and Destroyer. It meant an o7iiony from the regular disposition of the involucra or in- 
teguments.^ An onion was considered to be rwv CLtmmv, 

I must now request my reader to turn to Volume I. pp. 64/, 648, 658, and he will see it 
proved, by various authorities, that the fish Cannes was in name the same as John. John 
was the cousin of Jesus. Now, I think, there can be no doubt, that Arjoon, of the Indians, 
is the same as the John of the Christians, His name v^ith the prefix Ar, which I do not un- 
derstand, is the same. Arjoon was the cousin of Cristna, and nearly ev^ery thing which was 
said of Rama is said of Ar-joou, It is remarkable that Cristna and Rama are said to be the 
same. Then, if Rama is the same as Arjoon, Arjoon and Cristna must be the same. John 
is the cousin of Christ, Arjoon of Cristna. Christ is represented both by the Lamb and by 
a Fish or the Fishes. The Lamb is Ram, the Fish is John or Oannes. In the stale of the 
Planisphere at the ninth cycle, John or Oannes or Pisces, had been running 360 years, or uas 
declining before Jesus, in the ninth cycle of the Neros, had begun. Though different cycles, 
they were, as forming a part of the whole large one of the Zodiac, or 2160 years, the saine. Thus 
John had passed 360 years, more than half of a cycle of 600, when Jesus began his cycle. 
All the cycles of the Neros would be cycles of the Ram or Lamb, whilst the equinox was passing 


* Antiquit Rom Lib i. Sect. Ixxiv p 59; Horn et ses Eciitss, par D’Uibaii, p 41. 

* Refer to Appendix of first Volume, p. 833, for corruption of Turn, Sam, Cam , it shews Sam to he the original. 
® Numb. xi. 5; Paikhurst in voce; Hutcliin&on’s Works, Voi IV p 262. 
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through Aries; and of the Fish, whilst it was passing through Pisces, Thus Rama and Ciistna 
were the same. Joannes~‘240, and RMzr240, the name of the sacred number of Rome, or the 
city of Rama, as pointed out by Niebuhr, The period of 360 years, which John or Pisces preceded 
Jesus, will form a cycle with the 21,600, as well also as Rome’s sacred number of 240. Thus we 
find Ramas in the history of all the cycles connected with Cristna, and subsequently we find 
Johns. I think the Eastern nations, in a particular manner, attached themselves to the number 
6, the vau; and the Western to the number 5. (We must never forget Pythagoras’s doctrine of 
numbers ) The first, to the 6x12-72, and 72x6=;432. The latter, to the 5x10=00, and 60X10 
—360. The 6, the vau, the even number, was for the female; the 5, the odd, for the male ; and the 
two united formed the cycle or sacred number, 4320. The five is the n or He, the male in Saxon 
and Hebrew. The two together make the JEvan ; and also the Although I can- 

not exactly explain how or by what steps it arose, yet it is clear to me that the sacred number, 
240, of the Romans, arose from CDVJ siUzz^AO; and, in the plural, their God Saman, Mr. Niebuhr 
has shewn how both the number of 360, and the number of 240, were used by the Romans, in each 
case making up their number of 1440, from the destruction of Troy to the founding of Nova 
Roma, by Constantine, on the seven hills, in tlie Thracian Romelia or the Romclia of Thrace, 
uhere the widows were burnt on the funeral piles of their husbands — in a countiy called Sindi, 
having the religion of the Although I cannot explain how it was made out, I think I can 

see a high probability, that this mythos of the Romans and of Constantine was closely connected 
with, or was an integral part of, the mythos of the East, of Virgil, as we might expect from the 
doctrine of Ammonius Saccas, that, in the main, all the religions were the same. I must now 
make a few observations on the want of absolute ojcmracy in round numbers, which shews itself in 
almost all the calculations 5 but, if we look closely into the matter, we shall observe, that this is 
an effect which, in most cases, must necessarily arise from the primary numbers of nature, on 
which they are founded, not being accurate. Thus, for instance, the Millenium is founded on the 
Neros; but the correct Neros depends, by nature, on the fraction of a second of time : and the 
question often presents itself, whether we are to take 2153 or 2160. It is obvious that, by taking 
a fraction, I could easily bring out my whole round number of 6000 ; but cut hono f It is sufiSci- 
ently near for the vulgar runners after the Millenium. It is evident, or in a few minutes will be 
so, that all these little errors were perfectly well known to the Chaldeans. In addition to these 
considerations I shall shew, in a future book, that the Chaldeans foresaw that a Comet would 
affect the earth in more than one of its progresses ; and, by its disturbing force, necessarily cause 
an irregularity, from its nature unknown, but, on the whole, even of several years. Tliis is per- 
fectly justified by the retardation wlr'ch astronomers observed^ lo take place in Jupiter when the 
Comet [of 1680 ?] approached that planet.^ I think these considerations are quite sufficient 
to answer the above small objections for the present ; and I shall now proceed to the complete 
development of the secret Romish system. 

If my reader will revert to Volume I. pp. 175, 182, 191, he will observe that the Indian scholars 
agree in stating it to be the unanimous doctrine of the Brahmins, that their Cali Yug began 3101 
years before Christ, that, at that time, the flood took place, and that the sun entered the zodiacal 
sign Aries at the vernal equinox. Here, in the date of the sun’s entrance into Aries, there appears 


‘ The Author’s appaiently premature decease prevented his filling up the blank he had here left in his MS, If h(‘ 
leferred to the Comet of 1680, (as submitted in the brackets,) his statement is diiectly opposed to the conclusions of 
Dr. Halley, who, ‘^having observed that” it **came very near Jupiter in the summer of 168 1, above a year before Us 
last appearance, and remained several months in the neighbourhood of that planet, judged that circumstance alone 
sufficient to have considerably letarded its motion and prolonged the duration of its revolution.”— Essay to waids a 
History of the principal Comets, &c , pp, 64, 65, Glasgow ^ 
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to me to be an error of nearly 600 years^ which has never been observed by any of our orientdl 
astronomers* The Brahmins, when questioned upon this point, say, Those events happened when 
the Sun and Moon were in a certain position, which was observed at the time it took place, and 
that time is only to be known by back-reckoning. This error is of great moment, and, if 1 be 
right, it IS a most extraordinary circumstance that it has been overlooked by all the orientalists: 
for the Sun certainly did not enter the sign Aries until about 2520 years before Christ. If our 
orientalists did not observe it, the fact proves with how very little attention they read, and how 
very superficially they consider these subjects. At all events I believe they have never made any 
observations upon it. 

I w’ill now try to explain the error, and to shew how it arose. “ Columella says, ^ the 17th of 

December the sun passes into Capricorn 3 it is the winter solstice, as Hipparchus will have it. 
“ The 24th of December is the winter solstice, as the CnALDiEANS obskrve.^^^ 

Now it is well known that Caesar, with the assistance of a celebrated Chaldean astronomer from 
Egypt, called Sosigenes, ascertained the winter solstice to take place on the 25th of December, at 
thirty minutes past one o’clock in the morning. And it is a striking circumstance that he appears 
from the expression of Columella to have availed himself of the reckoning 0 / the Chaldeans^ vvhoni 
my reader will recollect I have shewn to have come, with Abraham, or the Brahmin, from India, 
and whom our historians affect to treat with contempt, as having, in the time of Caesar, become 
mere charlatans or conjurors; but who were, as appears from the facts above-named, in reality 
the only persons who had a sufficient knowdedge of astronomy to correct the calendar, which had 
fallen into the utmost confusion. This any one may see by looking at our common globes, where 
he will find the Vernal equinox fixed to the 30th of Aquarius, which makes the equinox to fall on 
the 2 5th of Pisces, or March, 1800 years ago, by calculating back the precession 25 degiees, at 72 
years to a degree. Now^, from the 17th of December (the solstice, accoiding to Hipparchus) to 
the 25th, according to the Chaldeans, there is a space of 8 days, which answers to 8 degrees, and 
as the solstice precedes a degree in 72 years, it makes in time, calculated on these data, an error 
of 576 years: 8x72=576. The Brahmins at this day, as we have formerly shewn, fix the en- 
trance of the equinoctial sun into the sign Aries and their Cali Yug, 3101 years before the time 
Usher fixed for the birth of Christ 5 in which he made a mistake of four years. Now, if we allow 
for this error of Usher’s of four years, the time to the date of the Cali Yug is 3006 years B. C., 
and the error of the Brahmins is exactly 576 years. For, from the 25th of Pisces, reckoning back 
to the first of Aries, there are not 43 degrees, as the Brahmin calculation would require, but 35 
degrees only; which number, multiplied by 72, gives 2520; and ibis sum added to 576 makes 
3096+4=3100. This proves that the present Brahmins, when they fix their Cali Yug by back 
calculation, are exactly in the same error as Hipparchus, the Greeks and the Romans were, as to 
the time of the solstice. 

The next question which arises is, How the Brahmins fell into this error of eight days in the 
date of the solstice, and into its consequent error of 576 years ? And now, I think, we shall find 
another striking and curious coincidence, which will go far towards proving that the Hindoo 
system must have been founded on observation, near 5000 years before Christ. We have seen 
that there were eight Avatars believed to have passed in Siam, and eight Saecula believed to have 
passed at Rome, at the birth of Christ. These eight Avatars and Saecula I have shewn to be 
Neroses. ^ 

Lalande, in his astronomy, says, Si I’on emploie la duree de Fanuee que nous connoissons, et 


T 2 


’ Book xi. Cli ii. 

3 See VoL I. 1/5-177, 215. 


Bentley, Hist, A&t. p. 2S1. 
** Tome II. Ast. 1570, ed. 3. 
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“ le mois synocliquc tel quc nous I’dvons indique ci-devant, c’est-a-dire, des mois de 12^*, 44', 
“ 3^^, chacun. Ton aura 1^, 42^' de trop, dans les sept mille, quatre cent, vingt-une lunaisons: 

ainsi la lune retarderoit de plus d*un jour au bout de six cents ans.’* If my leader will look 
back to Volume L p. 169, he will find the above passage quoted, and a promise there made that 1 
would return to it. From this observation it appears that there was, in fact, an inaccuracy in 
each Neros or Saeculum of more than one day in calculating it exactly at 600 years ; which, if the 
solstice were settled, as of course it would be by the cycle invented for the purpose of settling it, 
but without taking the error into the account, would, in eight Ssecula, cause it to be fixed to 
the 17th day of December, instead of the 23th, and produce the mistake of the eight days, and 
the consequent error of 376 years. To keep the reckoning right, a day and part of a day ought to 
have been intercalated every 600 years. 

The truth of what I have just now staled may be shewn in another way. In reality the space 
the sun passed through, that is, preceded, from his entrance into Aries to the time of Christ, was 
thirty-five degrees, which make or answer to tw^o thousand, five hundred, and twenty years : Six 
72n:2320. The time the Brahmins fixed for their Cali Yug and the entrance of the Sun into Aries 
being 3100 years B. C., 3100 — 2320—580, which was their mistake. But 580'f-79ir8, with a 
remainder of 4, which, Usher’s mistake corrected, is 576, tlic exact number it ought to be. 
The eight degrees answer to the eight days which the solstice, in the time of Cmsar, was wrong. 

In or about the year 3100 was a remarkable conjunction of the planets, as Sir W. Jones, Bailly, 
and others, profess to have ascertained. This is the pivot on which all the Brahmins’ calculations 
hinge 5 and as the Modern Brahmins reckoned by the Neros to the time of Christ, without under'- 
standing the principle of the calculation^ they thus got wrong in their solstices eight days. 

The difficulty which Figulus ^ and others found in making out the true time arose from inat- 
tention to, or ignorance of, the necessity of making the requisite intercalation 5 and the error had 
reached, in the time of Figulus, to within a very few years of an entire saeculum. This would 
increase the difficulty, and, in fact, would render the number of cycles doubtful, — that is, whether 
the new cycle — that of Christ — was the ninth or the tefnth. This accounts for Virgil’s policy in 
writing in such an equivocal manner, that his prophecy might answer either to the latter part of 
the current cycle, or to the last cycle. 

Now, I apprehend, after the philosophers found that the cycle of the Neros made a cycle with 
the number of years of the precession in ten signs of the zodiac, namely, in 21,600 years, they 
adopted the plan, in calculating their time, of starting from the flood or the Cali Yug, both back- 
wards and forwards, as a kind of fulcrum, and of deducting the sum of 2160 years, the precession 
for one sign, because at that period a new system of calculation necessarily began upon a new 
principle. The former calculation was made upon the cycle of 360, the days in a year, and the 
lunar time of 30 days in a month. These two formed a perfect cycle : no intercalations would be 
wanted ; and all the knowledge of astronomy, as far as was of any consequence to the first inha- 
bitants, would be known and reduced to the smallest space imaginable. They found, that if they 
calculated backwards by the periods of years of precession in a sign, (as they must in future cal- 
culate forwards by them, if they meant to keep their time correctly,) these periods w^ould exactly 
agree backwards with the calculation forwards ; so that they could calculate backward before tin* 
Cali Yug, as correctly as forwards from it,— the 360 days in a year making a perfect cycle, and 
these years, in periods of 360 or 720 or 2160 years, making a perfect cycle backward, in a circle 
to the 21,600 the years in ten signs, as they were obliged to calculate forwards to the same 
period. In short, by this contrivance, notwithstanding the gieat change in the lengths of the 


‘ See VoL I. pp. 185-187, 233. 
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year and month, which I shall explain hereafter, the calculations backwards would be perfectly 
assimilated to those forwards, and would, supposing the equinox to precede only about 50" in a 
year, or on the average or in mean time to precede after this rate, and that the Soli-lunar period 
of 600 years was correct, be also perfectly true. Thus they would be able to calculate by signs 
round the circle of the zodiac backwards, as they did in like manner by signs forwards, and, coi- 
rectly too, for any length of time. It is also very worthy of observation, that the cycle of 360 
makes a perfect cycle with the great precessional one of 25,920 years. 

Now, if the reader will examine catefully the different astronomical calculations which I have 
made in the fifth book of the first volume, he will find no satisfactory reason given for the fact of 
the different arithmetical sums coming out correct from the calculations, the sum of 2160 years 
being first deducted ; though the coincidence of the numbers shewed that it could not be the 
effect of accident, but that they must be true, whatever might be the cause. Here we find the 
whole satisfactorily explained, and an adequate reason assigned for the conduct of the astiono- 
nicrs. Very certain I am that I shall prove, all the ancients believed that the year was originally 
only 360 days long. Whether this be true or false, I contend, that I have raised the very highest 
probability, that, in their calculations of time, they proceeded upon this belief, and that its admit- 
ted duration had changed in a later day. 

The lustrums five and six were the roots of all the calculations. The five was the lustrum 
when the year was 360 days long : the six when it came to be 365. In the first case the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes was supposed to have taken place after the rate of 36 in a degree, and of 
36,000 years in the circle. Thus we find the sum of 36,000 to be called </ic great year. (The 
Neros 600, and the Millenium 6000, make cycles with this.) In the second case, when the pre- 
cession was supposed to take place in 60", and 25,920 in the circle ; 25,920 was the great year. 
But with this the former number will not make a cycle ; therefore, as said formerly, ten sigiu 
were taken, which, at 50" to a degiee, and 72 to a sign, make 21,600 ; and with this, both the five 
and six, and the old numbers, all make cycles. Now, it is worthy of observation, that the and 
its multiples make a cycle with the great precessional year 36,000 ; and the six and its multiples 
make a cycle with the great artificial year of 21,600, the united cycle of the two, with the great 
year of 36,000, and with the still greater artificial cycle of 432,000, as well as with the real cycle 

The Romans must have had two computations of time, both of which were wrong. For, besides 
the misplacing of the solstice, which we have learnt from Columella, their “year differed hy mi 
“ excess of (i7 days frrni the true time:’ ‘ Now, although some of their festivals, which they did 
not understand, might be wrong 67 days, we cannot believe that the solstice could get so far 
wrong. We may almost as soon suppose they would mistake the equinox for the solstice. 

It "is worthy of observation that the persons employed by Caesar were the Chaldeans, and that 
these mere fortune-tellers and conjurers, as our priests call them, were so well informed, that they 
could fix the time of the solstice to half an hour— to half past one in the morning. It is evident 
these Calidei, or Chaldeans, or Casi- deans, or Chasidim, or Mathematici, or Templars, or Rosi- 
crucians, or Nousareans, or Mandaites, or lohnites, or Essenaeans, or Carmelites, or Freemasons, 

were then the best calculators and astronomers in the world. 

Columella * says, “ Nor am I ignorant of Hipparchus’s computation, which teaches, that the 
solstices and equinoxes do not happen in the eighth, but in the first degree of the signs. But 
“ in this rural discipline, I now follow the calculations of Eudoxus and Meton, and those of ancient 
astronomers, which arc adapted to the public sacrifices 5 because husbandmen are both better 


' Niebuhr, Vol. I. p 208, cd. Walter. 


* Book Lv. Ch. xiv. 
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acquainted with that old opinion which has been commonly entertained : nor yet is the niceness 
and exactness of Hipparchus necessary to the grosser apprehensions and scanty learning of 
husbandmen/’ From this it is evident, that the festivals were not fixed with niceness^ to use 
the words of Columella; but, w^e may fairly suppose, in whole numbers, which will justify me in 
doing the same. Thus, like Columella, I have calculated roughly and by round numbers ; but this 
vas not the way the Chaldean magicians or conjurors reckoned. They formed their calculation to 
tt minute — to thirty minutes past one in the morning ; consequently they must have known that it 
would be necessary to intercalate one day and part of a day every 600 years : and this I have no 
doubt that they did, wherever they had the regulation of the festivals in their Judaean, secret, ma- 
sonic, XpTjcr-tian festivals. 

If my reader have attended closely to what he has read, he will have observed that there is an 
error of a day and a part of a day, about one- eighth of a day, every 600 years, and that I have only 
accounted for the day. 

This remaining error I shall now account for, I think it will not be denied that I have unveiled 
ii pretty large number of curious my theses ; but the most curious of all I have now to unfold. 
have seen that all the Buddhas, Cristuas, Salivahanas, Adonises, Atyses, Mithras, Bacchuses. 
Herculeses, were put to death and rose again from the grave, part certainly, and all probably, aftei 
three days,^ to life and immortality. We have seen from the unquestionable testimony of the 
Roman Saint, Bishop, and Martyr, Irenseus, that the real Jesus of Nazareth was not put to death. 
But yet, according to the Romish gospel histories, he was actually put to death by crucifixion. 
In the gospel of the Romish Jesus, we merely have the account that he was a part of thi*ee days iv 
the grave. But tradition informs us that he was buried on the evening of Friday ; he continued 
in the tomb till midnight of Saturday was past, and rose the moment the morning of Sunday com- 
menced. Thus he occupied the tomb in three successive days, though for only one day of 24 
hours, and a part of a day of -24 hours’ duration. This professed entombment is meant figura- 
tively to represent a certain time that was considered necessary to be intercalated, in the neros, us 
I shall now describe. ^ 

There is an error in the S(»U-lunar cycle of the Neros of one day and a part of a day in every 


' In the case of Orisis in Egypt, and of St Denys or Bacchus in Gaul, whose limbs were scattered in forty places, 
and sought forty days, I apprehend the last three were the days of the processions only— the days on which the parts 
of generation vvere sought. 

Whether or not the Author be light in his conclusion, the following anecdote, in Farrai’s Li/e of Hoxmrdy the 
Philanthropist, may serve to illustrate the oriental custom of reckoning days: *‘Mr. Hoi\aid found, on arruing at 
Constantinople, in 1786, that the chief topic of the day uas a summary and sanguinary punishment which had recently 
been inflicted on the grand chamberlain The particulars were these —the grand vizier sent one day foi the grand 
chamberlain, who had the charge of supplying the city with bread. Yielding immediate obedience to the summons, 
this officer arrived at the palace of the minister in gieat state; and being intioduced into his piesence, was asked \vh\ 
the bread was so bad He answered that the harvest had been but a \ery indifferent one. ‘ Why,’ continued the viziei , 
apparently satisfied with this excuse, * is the weight so short?’ ‘ That,’ leplied the chamberlain, * might have happened 
bv accident to two or three, amongst such an immense number of loaves as are required for the supply of so huge a 
city but he assuied his highness that greater care should be taken for the future. Without further observation the 
\izier ordeied him to quit his presence; but no sooner was he obeyed, than he commanded an executioner to follow 
the unhappy man and strike off his head in the street, where his body was publicly exposed for a day and a half, witli 
three light loaves beside it to denote his crime 

“ When the circumstance was i elated to Mr. Howard, he was told that the chambeilain’s body had lain three days in 
the street, on which he expressed his surprise that it had not bred a contagion, and then he leaint that m point of fact 
It had not been left so long, as they were not entire days. It was evening when the head was stiuck off, and this wa^ 
'■eckoned one day, it remained the whole of the second, and was lemoved early on tiie succeeding morning, which was 
accounted the third day. The eastern mode of computation is the same now that it was in the time of the ciucifixiou 
and burial of Jesus Christ, when three days were similaily leckoned.” Pp. 195— 197. Editor, 
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cycle, as we have seen 3 and this space of time it is necessary to intercalate every 600 years, in 
order to correct the error. This required intercalation is figuratively described by the burial of all 
these Gods, and of Jesus Christ. Every 600 years they were put to death, lemained buried a dav 

and part of a day, after which they rose again to new life — a new six hundred years commenced 

a new Phoenix arose from its ashes. 

We have before seen that the year of the sun was 600 years; that the Phoenix^ lived 600 
years ; that the Phen or, in Irish, Phcnniche, meant 600 years. As much as the cycle got wrong, 
it was necessary to intercalate. For this period the God was buried. In the six thousand years 
he would be mystically or feignedly buried ten times. And I have very little doubt, that when 
the old Phoenix burnt itself, a certain time elapsed before the young one arose from its ashes. But 
it was not to be expected that the priests would tell us this, if, indeed, they knew it. 1 have 
somewhere read, I believe in the work of Mr. Faber, a work which has no indexes, though paid for 
by subscription, that, in the ceiemonies of the initiation into the mysteries of Buddha, a man was 
svpjiosed to be killed ; and^ after lying on the ground some thne^ was simulated to be raised from the 
dead. This is very like the practice in the Romish church of imitating, in their ceremonies, all 
the recorded acts of the life of Jesus Christ. This is in accordance with the resurrection described 
in Georgius and in my plates, figure 14. 

The same ceremony is stated by the Abbd Bazin® to have taken place in the mysteries of 
Eleusis. He says, “ These mysteries were, according to Tertullian^ somewhat tarnished by the 
ceremony of regeneration. It was necessary for the initiated to appear to revive ; it was the 
symbol of the new kind of life he intended to lead. A crown was presented to him, which he 
trod under foot ; the Hierophantes then drew forth the sacred knife, and the initiated, whom he 
pretended to strike, also pretended to fall dead at his feet : after which he appeared to rise 
again, as it were, from the dead. A remnant of this ancient ceremony still exists among the 
“ Freemasons.” In the Gospels we have the following statements respecting the burial of Jesus : 
Matthew (xxvii, 57, 62) says, When the even was come : — now the next day that followed the 
the day of preparation,” &c. Mark (xv. 42), “ Now when the even was come, because it was the 
preparation, that is, the day before the Sabbath.” Luke (xxiii. 53, 54), And he [Joseph of 
Arimathea] took it down, and wrapped it in linen, and laid it in a sepulchre that was hewn in 
stone, wherein never man was laid before. And that day was the preparation, and the sabbath 
drew on.” John (xix. 42), There laid they Jesus, therefore, because of the Jews’ preparation 
day^^ 

The Gospels all agree that Jesus rose on the Sunday morning, and pointedly and unnecessarily, 
unless there was a particular meaning intended to be conveyed, say, “very early before day-light.” 
But the tradition is, that he rose the moment after midnight of the second day. At Rome, in 
some of the churches, the ceremonies begin at this time, and in Syria, in commemoration of the 
resurrection of Adonis ; and now, in the same place and at the same time, the ceremonies of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ begin to be celebrated. 

If the calculation of the mythos be commenced on the moment of the conjunction of the sun 
and moon, and the neros last 600 years, l' 4^" , there must be, to make it come right, an 
intercalation in every neros or 600 years, of 28^’ !“• 42®- Then this will make the life of the sun 
end precisely in such a manner, in such a part of a day, as will be 28^^* 1*^' 41®* before a third day 
begins, making it go one second into the third day lo complete the 28^* 1*“* 42®*. Thus the reason 


‘ The Greek word ijiaivsb) or to shine came from the name of the sun or 

® Translation by Wood Gan dell, p. 220. 
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\\hy he is in the grave, as it is called, three days, is apparent. The Millenium cycle was supposed 
to have begun at such an hour and minute of the day on which the sun first entered Taurus at the 
vernal equinox, as would make the eighth cycle or neros end at an hour which may be found by 
close examination of the history, it is said that Jesus uas buried before the sabbath began; that 
would be before slv on Friday evening. Then if he were the shortest time possible in the grave, 
to be consistent with the history, he would be there from six to twelve, or the last six hours of 
Fiiday, twenti/^four hours of Saturday, and say one second of Sunday, and he would rise ve7y early, 
as the text says, on Sunday morning. This makes one day, six hours, in the grave. Now what 
IS the time necessary to be intercalated to correct the error to a second of time ? It is one day, 
four hours, one minute, forty-two seconds. Then the authors of the mythos were in error the 
difference between 4*'* 1'"* and . This is 58™- 18®*, which, on 7421 luna- 

tkms, the number there are in the cycle, makes an error in the moon’s period of somewhat less 
than one secomd. This, I think, is bringing the matter pretty nearly to a point. 

If the reader look back to Volume I p he will find the Brahma period stated to begin 316'4 
jeais before Christ. We will try to find how this arose. By calculating backwards and allowing 
a day and part of a day for the error every six hundred years, the calculators made, in the eight 
neroses, but not te72 days: thus 9x72n648-f“2160— 2808-f360zz3168— ^4zz3164. This seems 
to me to be a real arithmetical proof of the truth of my explanation of the three days, or, mort- 
correctly, the day and part of a day in the giave. 

From Taurus to Aries, 2160 

Aries to Pisces 2160 

Pisces to Jesus Christ, 360 ^ 

9x72 648 

5328 
4 

5324 

1Tc history of the sun, I repeat, is the history of Jesus Christ. The sun is born on the 25th 
December, the birth-day of Jesus Chiist. The first and the greatest of the labours of Jesu^, 
Chu^t is his victory over the serpent, the evil principle, or the devil. In his first labour Hercules 
hti angled the serpent, as did Cristna, Bacchus, &c. This is the sun triumphing over the powers 
of hell and darkness ; and, as he increases, he prevails, till he is crucified in the heavens, or is 
decussated in the form of a cross, (according to Justin Martyr, when he passes the equator at 
the vernal equinox. But before he rises he is dead for one day and about four hours. I'liis is 
nearly the time necessary to he intercalated every six hundred years, to make the calculation come 
right, at the beginning of the third day he rises again to life and immortality, l^hc twelve labours 
of Hercules are his labours in passing through the signs of the zodiac, which are so similar to the 


‘ Mr. Bentley states, p 52, that tlie sun entered Pisces at the \ernal equinox, 746 years B C, He is here in a great 
enor, 01 Csesai and Sosigenes weie in a great error in fixing the solstice to the 25th of December; and our globes 
aie equally in error now in fixing the equinox to the fiist or thirtieth of Aquarius. This seems a mistake of Mr Bent- 
ley’s which I cannot comprehend The sun certainly only entered the sign Pisces five degrees, oi 5x7i^“360 yeais 
B C. I will not assert the fact, hut I have very little doubt that the intentional fraud IVIi. Bentley speaks of in the 
Brahmin astionomeis, all aiose from the mistake of the 576 years, and the neglect of the inteicalary days, of the neces- 
sity for which the modern Brahmins weie ignorant 
* See Vol I. p. 789. 


3164 

2160 

5324 
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iiisioiy of Jesus Christ, as to induce the reverend^ pious, and orthodox Parkhurst to declare them 
types of what the real Saviour was to do and suffer* These celestial images are what induced the 
learned Alphonso the Great to declare, that the whole history of Jesus Christ might be read in the 
stars. 

No doubt this explanation of the three days’ descent into hell will be separated from the other 
explanations of the mythos, and thus, taking it alone, it will be represented as extremely ridiculous. 
But, I ask, What were the entombment and resurrection of Bacchus, Atys, Apollo of Miletus, of 
Adonis, of Cristna, of Buddha, &c., &c. ^ Were these real deaths and resurrections, or astronomi- 
cal mythoses ? 

In this book I think I have proved, that every rite, ceremony, and doctrine, which is found in 
the Christian religion, was a close copy of that of the Gentiles. Mr. Mosheim^ is obliged to admit 
this, nearly to the extent here stated, and he endeavours to disguise and palliate it by pretending 
that they were taken into the Christian religion. But as I have proved that every rite, ceremony, 
and doctrine, of the Romish church is taken from the Heathens, and existed before the time of 
Jcfeus Christ, I beg leave to ask, Where is the remainder which is not Pagan, and which is to con- 
stitute the Christianity of the present day? The Christianity of Jesus Christ, from his own mouth, 
I shall exhibit in a future book, in its native and beautiful simplicity, unalloyed with Pagan, 
Paulite, Romish, Lutheran, or Calvinistic nonsense. 

That which I have written is intended for the use of philosophers, as I have said in my Preface- 
How should the generality of mankind, occupied in the affairs of life, be expected to understand 
such a book ? No, no ; let them attend to their secular concerns, count their beads, and say their 
prayers, resting content with the religion of their ancestors, and be assured that God is equally 
present with the pious Hindoo in the temple, the Jew in the synagogue, the Mohammedan in the 
mosque, and the Christian in the church. Peter said, very wisely. Of a truth I perceive that God 
is no respecter of persons ; but in every nation he that feareth him^ and worketh righteoumess^ is 
accepted with himJ^ 

I must fairly admit, that I cannot read what I have written without an indescribable melancholy. 
In what a state of delusion have four-fifths of mankind been kept, and still are kept, by the dis- 
honesty of the remainder ^ and, in the teeth of my humble and feeble ejBforts, I fear always will be 
kept! But, at all events, I have done my duty j I have endeavoured, with no little labour, to 
draw aside the veil. I know what I deserve 5 I fear, I know what I shall receive, from my self- 
sufficient and ignorant countrymen. But yet, a new sera is rising. There still is hope in the 
bottom of the box. But one word more I must say of the Eternal City, before I close this article 5 
it may serve for a warning. 

It is a striking circumstance that the Pagans themselves boasted of the greatness of Rome, not 
only as the capital of the empire, but as the head of their religion, of which it was the centre ; on 
account of which it was called by Atheneus Oopavo7roX/v, or the Holy City, Ruma Mamma, the 
residence of the Gods. ® It was called the Goddess of the earth and of the nations, at the very 
moment that the axe was laid to its root, and that, by the treason of Constantine, its altars were 
about to be overthrown, its religion destroyed, and it was to be degraded to the rank of a provin- 


‘ Comm. Cent. ii. Sect, xxxvi. n. 

® Acts X. 34, 35.— For most of the articles in the above parallel between the rites of the ancient and modern Romans, 
I am indebted to a small treatise lent me by my friend Ed, Upham, Esq,, entitled, «Les Conformitez des Cdr6inonies 
Modernes avec les Anciennes. Jmprim^ I’An 1667. 

® Lucan, lib. i., DeClm Sedes, Mart. lib. xii. Epigrorum. 8 ; Claud, de Laud, StilUc, 
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dat towii. Thus, at this time^ when loaded with corruption, its religion rotten to the core, and 
evidently at its last gasp, still, as in former times, it calls itself eternal ^ its pompous, empty, 
tawdry cardinals, bending beneath ermine, fat, and ignorance, waddle about their grass-growi* 
streets and crumbling ruins, which would long since have yielded to the pest which surrounds 
them, had not the remnant of the tine arts of Greece procured to it a temporary respite. But, 
proud Rome, thy race is nearly run — thy day is nearly over. One century more, and, like haughty 
Babylon, the curious stranger, probably with fear and trembling, will ramble round thy ruins, and 
■say, This was the eternal city’ Here ivas Rome ! 

Sure at the shaft that slayetli in the night 
The pestilence glides slowly, robed in light. 

All-glorious Italy, o’er thy fair champaign 
The smiling fiend extends hei silent reign^ 

And desolation follows. Lo’ she stands 
^ hi the proud capitol, with noiseless hand^ 

Sho\\ering the secret rum on the dome 
Ot thy great temple, everlasting Rome ’ 

Herbert’s Pia della Pietr>t^ p. 12. 
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BOOK III. 

CHAPTER I. 

ORIGIN OF LETTERS. — MOON’S PERIOD. — NAMES OF LETTERS. — BOUCHER.— DR. WAIT ON SANSCRIT.— 
CYCLE OF FOURTEEN. — THOTH. — OM. HOMER. — TARGUMS.— DR. YOUNG. SOL. — JOSEPH, PROTEUS. 
STALLS. — SOLOMON. SINDI. PETER. — CRYPTOGRAPHY, INDIAN. — VOWEL POINTS. — ACROSTIC. ANA- 
GRAM. METATHESIS. THE NUMBER NINE. — ARABIC LETTERS. — THE GOD XANGTI.— 'Ei?, eV. — SIGNETS. 

—SIGMA TAU. — ADAM. GENESIS. 

1 . The following book will chiefly consist of a development of the mode in which the most impor- 
tant of all the various branches of human science, the art of writing, was discovered and brought 
to perfection. But before ray reader begins to examine it, I must beg him to reperuse and recon- 
sider the Preliminary Observations in Volume L, which have relation to the origin of letters and 
figures. Those Observations, chiefly taken from my work on the Celtic Druids, I inserted there, 
for the purpose of assisting in this investigation. 

When I go back to the most remote periods of antiquity into which it is possible to penetrate, 
I find clear and positive evidence of several important facts. Firsts no animal food was eaten — no 
animals were sacrificed. ^ Secondly^ it is recorded, and it seems probable, that the Gods had no 
names, and that no icons were used 5 ® and almost all ancient nations had a tradition, that they 
once possessed sacred ^vritings in a long-lost language. The possessors of these writings and this 
old language, I think, must have been the people who erected the Pyramids, the gigantic stone 
circles, and the other Cyclopsean buildings, which are found of such peculiar character and size all 
over the world. The language of these nations, or, in fact, the lost language which they used, we 
will now try to discover — assuming, that it was the first written language of man. 

In the Preliminary Observations, Section 31 — 47, I have shewn how I suppose the Latin, 
Etrfiscan, or Phoenician, system of describing numbers by right lines arose — each number described 
by a collection of these lines, having had the name of a tree given to it. I find ray opinion on this 
subject strongly suppoi'ted by a passage of Vallancey’s, which, when I wi’ote the Preliminary Ob- 
servations, I had oveilooked or not observed.® He says, ”The Romans used literary characters 
as numerals, and in alphabetic order as the Chaldaeans did, so late as Julius Caesar’s time. In 
the sixth century a Julian kalendar was dug up at Rome, on which the days of the month were 
numbered by letters in alphabetic order, beginning with A at the first day of January, B to the 
second, and so on to H, or the eighth day, which was their NmdincB^ from which day they 
began again with ABCDEFGH, instead of I. IL III. IV. V. VI. VII. VIII., which were the 
Phoenician and Palmyraean vulgar numerals.^’ ^ If we could be certain that Palmyra was built 

by Solomon or the Jews, we should have a very good reason, indeed I may say a certainty, for 


‘ Sacrifice— Sacrum Festum— sacrificium* 

® This was because the God of Wisdom, or the wise God, was worshiped. 

® Coll. Hib. Vol. V. p. 186. ** Vide Scaliger de Emend. Temp. p. 160. 
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believing that the right-lined numbers of the Phoenicians were also those of the Jews. As it is, 
we have a very high probability that they were so. 

Before we begin the following speculation we will suppose that man had advanced so far as to 
have given names to trees^ and to have called a certain tree Elm, another tree Birch, and others 
by appropriate appellations, and had called his first number, described by the mark I, Ailm^ and 
his second number, desciibed by the mark II, Beth or Birch^ &c. In this case I would denote an 
idea of number, viz. and a sound, viz, Ailm ; and II would denote an idea of number, viz. two, 
and a sound, viz. Beth ; and each would denote a tree generally, and the two would also denote 
two peculiar trees, as distinguished from others, viz# the Elm and Birch : so each arithmetical 
figure or little collection of lines would have five significations. It would denote a number, a tree 
generally, a Birch tree, and a sound; and, after the discovery of alphabetic writing, a letter. 
Tims there would be a language like what the Chinese language and the Runes of Scandinavia are 
at this day. That is, there would be a symbol for every sound or name of a thing, for the thing 
itself, and for a number, and the number would, by association of ideas, be closely connected with 
leaves and trees. Thus this language of symbols would have five meanings, exactly as the 
language of the sacred books of the Tamuls is said to have had ; and a question naturally arises, 
whether this language of numeral symbols may not have been the very language referred to by the 
Tamulese, as that in which their sacred books were written. This induces me to make a few ob- 
servations on the Tamul language before I proceed further. At first, the distance of the place in 
which we find the Italian and the Phoenician right-lined letters or figures, from the country of the 
Tamuls, South India, certainly seems very great, but it becomes less, when it it is recollected that 
we have exhibited individuals miscalled Christians, but who, in fact, were the followers of Tammuz, 
in South India, using the Pushto language of Syria, and the absolute identity of the worship of the 
fishes in both countries. 

Dr. Babington says, I cannot touch on the Tamil characters without remarking, that their ex- 

treme simplicity seems one among many circumstances which indicate that the language is of 
« high antiquity. The Sanscrit of the South of India is written in characters (the Grant'ha) de- 
« rived from the Tamil."’ The learned Doctor then proceeds to give reasons for the Tamil having 
an independent origin, at least equal in antiquity to the Sanscrit itself. ^ The name of the Tamul 
language is Pushto, and the root of this word Push, which I shall examine hereafter, means a 
flower i and this system of letters was sixteen in number, like that of the ancient Jews. The lan- 
guage of the Chinese, which we have just observed is a language of symbols, was called the lan- 
guage of flowers.^ 

I consider my system to I'eceive no small support from the following passage of the Universal 
Ancient History: ‘^That the ancient language of the Chinese was pretty nearly related to the 

Hebrew, and the other tongues which the learned consider as dialects of it, notwithstanding 

what has been advanced to the contrary, we own ourselves inclined to believe. Ludovicus Tho- 
^'massinus, Philippus Massonius, Olaus Rudbeckius, and Augustus Pfeifferus, seem to have 
" proved this almost to a demonstration.” M. Balbf, in a late learned work, has turned the argu- 
ments of the above-named persons and our Edinburgh historians into ridicule ; but my experience 
teaches me, that ridicule is never had recourse to, till argument fails. Near Gaya, which is the 
place where Saca or Sacya finished his doctrine and became Buddha, is a tree called by the Chinese 
Poo te choo oi: the Tree of Knowledge."^ The Chinese in a particular manner call their written 


t Trans. Asiat. Soc. Vol, H. Part L p. 264. ® See Vol. I. pp, 482, 738, 750, 753, 775, 770. 

3 Vol. XX. p. JSl. Neuman, Catechism Shaman, p. xix. 
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language the flowery language, which I suppose is the language ot Jioioers or leaves^ I appre- 
hend this comes from their numeral symbols having had the names of plants.® This tree of 
knowledge seems to have been the Pushto, or Push, or Pote-sato. Every thing tends to raise a 
probability, that the Chinese and the Western languages of symbols were the same. I will now 
proceed with my theory, but I shall return to the Pushto and Chinese presently. 

After man had used the right lines for some time, he would discover the art of making a figure 
to use instead of the collection of lines, and we will suppose him to have made or invented twenty- 
eight figures for the twenty-eight numbers which I have supposed him to have discovered ; how 
this was done I will presently explain. We have an example of this in the tree alphabet, Table 1. 
Nos. 8 to 10, and in the Runic alphabet, in The Celtic Druids, pp. 4, 5. 

We have thus, I think, very easily found how it is probable that the first symbolical system ot 
writing was invented ; but we have not yet found out the grand secret — the art of syllabic or al- 
phabetic writing — though we have symbols for ideas and sounds.® 

On this art Mr. Astle^ says, Those authors whose learning and ingenuity entitle them to the 
highest respect, and whose writings have furnished many useful hints towards the discovery of 
alphabetic characters, have not filled up the great chasm between picture writing and letters, 
which, though the most difficult was the most necessary thing for them to have done, before 
they could attempt to account for the formation of an alphabet!’^ Mr. Astle does not pretend 
to have filled up the chasm. I think I shall be able to do it. 

2, For the reasons given in the Preliminary Observations, (pp. 2, 3,) I cannot have any doubt 
that one of the first recorded ideas would be the mooii*s period, for which the twenty-eight num- 
bers would be used, and perhaps one of the first things recorded would be the moon herself, by 
means of these numbers. In this case the record would be described by XXVIII, and by its 
component parts called lod (i. e. Yew) pronounced twice, and Eadha (i. e. Aspin) once, and 
Ailm (i. e. Elm) three times. The use of these symbols for the twenty-eight numbers 
would soon lead to the formation of arbitrary signs for other things 5 and, in short, to the present 
Chinese writing — a mark or symbol for every word : and on this plan the Chinese have proceeded, 
exerting all their ingenuity, as we know, for thousands of years, having never left their first 
habit, or changed their first style of writing 5 the reason for which, I think, we shall discover 
hereafter. 

The Western nations took a different course, and fell into the habit of making their letters for 
sounds instead of ideas of things, and thus in some way, which we will try to find out, the syllabic 
system arose. We have supposed that they first described the moon by marks which would re- 
present twenty-eight units, that they would write it thus XXVIII 5 and, I suppose, that they 
would perform the operation in the following manner : if a man had to desire his neighbour to as- 
sist him to record the moon, he would say, make on the stone tablet or in the sand the mark lod 
(yew), and he would make X. The speaker would then say, make or mark another lod, and again 


‘ Neuman, Catechism Shaman, p. 63. 

® It seems to me that a language of symbols is totally unfit to communicate proper names, for which reason in trans- 
lating from the Chinese, if the written account is to be followed, that is, the idea of the thing to be given, our names 
ought to be rendered as we render them. If the sounds used by the Chinese in speaking, for our names, are to be de- 
scribed, then a writer may copy the sounds as well as he is able. I suspect it is from a wish to do both, that Mr. Neu- 
man has rendered proper names in so odd a manner. England is called Ytng Iteih le j the Russians are called 
Go lo sse, 

3 In the symbols for sounds began the first idea of music, an art considered by the ancients, and particularly by 
Pythagoras, as of much greater importance than it is with us ; the reason for which I shall try to explain by and by. 
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he would mark X; now make an Eadha, and he would make V; now make an Ailm; and this 
order would be repeated twice, and he would make three lines III, and it would form our XXVIIL 
But neither the speaker nor the writer would pronounce this word, however much he might wish 
it, except by repeating the names of the trees — any more than we can pronounce 10, 10, 5, 3, as a 
word. Here, however, we have clearly a written, but an unspoken language of symbols. 

We may now ask, How man, in the experiment which we have supposed him to try on the moon, 
would write the XXVIII ? We know from history that it would not be horizontally, but perpen- 
dicularly, and must have been in one of the following ways ; 


X 

X 

> or 


X 

X 

<J 


or 


< 

or 

> 

X 


X 

X 


X 


Sjjpposc we write the word in our letters, but in the name of Celtic Irish trees, and in the abo\£ 
Etruscan or Italian numbers and manner, to see how it will look. We shall have them thus, be- 
ghmiug to read on the left side of the page : 
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Here, writing from the top downwards, and turning the paper to read— accordingly as we turn it, 
to right or left, we read in the Sanscrit and Greek manner, or the Hebrew and Arabic manner. 
Here we have the exact mode of writing, and of turning the paper, which is yet used in the Syrian, 
that is, the Pushto or Estrangelo language, as I learn from Dr. Hagar— writing it from the top to 
the bottom, but turning the paper and reading from right to left. This is confirmed by Vallancey, 
who shews, that it was the habit of the Tartarian nations, and quotes Forster, who says, “The 
” characters and mode of writing of the Calmucks, Moguls, and Mandschurians, are taken from 
“ the Uigurian, and these again from the Syrian. These Syrians also still continue, to this day, to 
write exactly as the Calmucks do, viz. they begin at the top, and draw a line down to the bottom, 
“ with which line the letters are in contact from the top down to the bottom of it ; and so they 
" ’ continue to write one line after the other, at each line going farther on to the right, and carrying 
“ their writing from the top to the bottom. But in reading, the Moguls and Calmucks, in like man- 
“ ner as the Syrians, turn the leaf sideways and read/rom the right to the These Calmucs 

aud Moguls, who have characters taken from the Syrian, that is, I suppose, the Pushto, are gene- 
rally called Tartars. It may be remembered, that we formerly found the Fossiones Tartarum in 
Italy, the country in which we found the first right-lined letter figures of Syria or Phoenicia. 

Mr. Forster says, “This perpendicular way of writing was not unknown to the Greeks, who 
“ called it, as Bayer observes, $>opov, and was usual among the Syrians too, who, accord- 

ing to Abraham Echelensis, wrote m this way.”® The Greeks, as I have formerly observed, 
also called this Tapocon. 


' Forster’s Hist, of Voyages and Discoveries, &c., note, p. 106 ; Vail. Coll. Hib. Vol. VI. pp. I73, 174, 
' Dr. Hagar on the Alphabet of Corea, Or. Col. Vol. III. ; Vallancey, Coll. Hib. Vol. VI. p. 173, 
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fapocon Grceci soliti sunt appellare genus scribendi deorsum versus, ut nunc detrorsum scri- 
bimus/' ^ 

And it appears from a letter of Gen. Vallancey’s to General Pownall, that the ancient Irish also 
wrote in the perpendicular line, ^ And to these nations I have to add the Ethiopians, « Ethiopia 
bus olim hunc modum (meaning the writing from top to bottom) familiarem quoque fuisse, 
docet Alexander ab Alexandro/'^ 

I suppose that the experiment above mentioned^ as made by man on the Moon^s cycle^ would, 
after some time, lead him to attend to the sounds of the trees^ names, and that he would necessa- 
rily fall on the sounds of the first letters of the words, and be induced to try if he could call this 
word XXVIII by them : this he would do with ease, on the very first attempt, by pronouncing (a 

XXVIII XXVIII 

very remarkable word) IIEA, IIEAAA, or in the other way, I I V AA, which was the word 
chaunted by the Bacchantes of the Greeks, in their nocturnal orgies — Evohe, Evohe, and, in short, 
Eva, addressed to the Moon ; and also the word Yeve or Yeye, chaunted by the Hindoos in their 
ceremonies.'* I have seldom been more surprised than I was when I discovered this process to 
bring out the Moon's name ; but yet, when I consider the matter, it appears only natural if my 
theory be well founded. This word is also nothing more than the name of leue, described in 
Genesis by the word in the feminine gender aleim. In this extraordinary word we have 

united, first the monograms of God 1 and J/, by which he is called in the Chaldee targum, and 
secondly eva or va run Awe, the two names of the male and female principles of nature. We may 
now see another reason why the letter or symbol I and the tenth letter, the jod, came to be con- 
sidered the symbol of the Self-existent Being, and how the irregular verb n>n or n»n hie of the 
Hebrew arose, and came to mean self-existence. 

In the first two letters of this word ii we have the name given in the Annals of Ulster, and in 
sepiilcral monuments now existing, to the island of Iona or Columba, in Scotland, the name of 
which island, I shall hereafter shew, meant the generative pow&\ It is also remarkable that this 
word » ii is always used in the Targum for the name of the Creator instead of lEUE. But I car- 
find the grammatical explanation of it in no Lexicon or Grammar, and I believe it cannot be shewn 
that it belongs to any verb or noun. 

I believe that this word, from its connexion with letters, which I have just pointed out, and with 
the solidunar cycle of 28, came to be the name of the Creator of the male generative power, and the 
vau to be the name of the female. I believe that the jod > i has the same meaning in Hebrew and 
English 5 and that the word is which we use for the third person singular of the present tense of 
the verb personal he w, must be the first person singular of the present tense of the Hebrew help- 
ing verb wy is, and means 1 am, or I is, being the same as I es?isL It probably must be the same 
in the first, second, and third persons singular. It also means, Parkhurst says, substance, and, as 
we might expect, from the word which describes the Self-existent Being, Profound Wisdom ; 
and this I consider very deserving of consideration. 

I could not have wished for any thing more proper for my purpose, than that this word should, 
in this very extraordinary manner, from the names of trees and the powers of their numbers com- 
bined, thus unexpectedly give out the name of the moon as used by the Bacchantes — the name 


‘ Festus de Ferlm, Signtjiv , Hagar, Babyl. Bricks, p. 51. * Pownall on Ant. p. 219. 

^ Genial. Dier. Lib. ii. Cap. xxx. Synopsis Universae Philologise, Godofredo Henselio, p, 104. Drummond says, 
that the Ethiopian language was Chaldaic. Punic Inscription, III. 24, 40, 75 j and Vallancey has undertaken to prove 
the ancient Irish to be a colony from Fhceniciai 
< See Vol. I. pp. 326, 462. 
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described by numerals having the number of the cycle peculiarly appropriate to it, which I shall 
presently shew that all the other heathen Gods also had ; and also the name of Jehovah lEUE the 
Chaldaean God, and profound wisdom. It amounts to a proof of the truth of the system much 
more complete than could have beeu reasonably expected. It forms a very strong presumption 
that I have actually fallen upon the very process which must have taken place. But this will be 
much strenghtened presently. 

3. To return to the symbols. After man discovered the art of recording numbers by right lines, 
in the way already described, to the amount of twenty-eight, he would endeavour to find out some 
means of recording additional numbers, at the same time that he would try to simplify the process ; 
and I suppose that after making one line thus, I, for owe, he would, instead of making two lines for 
the two, make one straight lined symbol thus i , and again call it by the name of Beth, the name 
of a tree (Birch); that for three III, he would make a symbol thus ”1, and call it Gort (the Ivy) ; 
that iotfour IIII, he would make a symbol thus A, and call it Duir (the Oak): and that thus he 
would proceed with the remainder of the twenty-eight numbers, making twenty-eight single right- 
lined and angular forms for his twenty-eight numbers. And I suppose that during the perform- 
ance of this operation, which might take many years, (for in nations which actually made some 
progress in this process it never was completed,) he found out the means of recording additional 
numbers by discovering the decimal notation or arithmetic— the contrivance of beginning anew, 
when he got to te>i, till he reached twetity, then beginning anew with tens as he had done with 
ones or units ; thus I w^as ten, K was twenty, A. was thxrty, and so on. Thus he contrived a sym- 
bol for each figure. But if we consider this process carefully, we shall find, that each symbol was 
not only the representative of a thing or idea, namely, in the case of the second number, or 
chequers, of two stones, or of two lines on the bark of a tree or in the sand, but it was in each 
case also the representative of a sound, and of that sound which was the name of a tree, Beth, the 
Bnch j and the representative of a number, two ^ and, in several instances, of a high and power- 
ful number ; as for example, S for 200. 

This is all strengthened by theyhc^s, that the first Celtic Irish and Hebrew letters were called 
after the names of trees, and that the first Greek letters were in lines, to use their word 

for them, and actually stUl continued to be called wsraXa, or leaves, after the knowledge of the 
reason for it was lost; and they will justify the inference that the theory which I have suggested 
above is well founded, because the theory shews a probable reason for the name of xsTaXot having 
been adopted. If the letters of the Greeks were not originally leaves like the Hebrew* and the 
Irish or Celtic, why should they have given them the name of leaves? What connexion on any 
other scheme is there between TrsraXa, leaves, and letters ? 

e have found that the Chaldees had their letters in lines or gramma also ; and, as the Hebrew 
letters had the names of trees, and as the Greeks had their letters from Syria, nothing is more 
likely than that they should have originally called them after trees as the Hebrews did. But Fez- 
ron has shewn that the Greek came from the Celtic, that is, from the Hebrew. But if the Hebrew 
names of the letters had not, in later times, in the Greek language, the meaning of trees, this 
makes nothing against the system, because we may readily suppose in the long time that the 
(Greeks may have existed before the arrival of the Cadmaan colony, they may have lost them. 
Vallancey has said, that the Chaldaic was only used as numerals, not as letters ; that the Chaldee 


> It must not be forgotten, that I assume I have proved that the Celtic and the Hebrew were the same. See Vol I 
pp. 461, 518, 7^9. ' ’ ‘ 
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language is the same as the Estrangelo^ which is the Pushto. This is also stated by several other 
learned men. 

The word for letter in Latin is litera^ which has been said to be derived from the Arabic 

which signifies an occult or mysteAom meaning. This Arabic letif is evidently our leaf^ and 
shews that it is highly probable, as I have supposed, that the Arabic letters had the same names 
as the Hebrew. In fact Hebrew and Arabic are the same. Here in the old Latin or Etruscan 
litera^ as in the Greek, the Hebrew, and the Celtic, we have the leaves. 

Dr. Lingard, in his history, says, I would attribute to these ancient priests the Rhyn or mys- 
terious language, so often mentioned by the bards (of Wales). To every tree and shrub, to their 
“ leaves, flowers, and branches, they seem to have affixed a fanciful and symbolical meaning ; and 
these allegorical substitutes for the real names of beings and their properties must have formed, 
in their numerous combinations, a species of jargon perfectly unintelligible to any but the 
adepts/' ^ But why did not Dr. Lingard try to find the meaning of this jargon > ^ The Rh^n 
here alluded to, is the Rhythm or the Arithmos of the Greeks] it was the Arithmetical system of 
letters formed by straight lines, having the powers of numbers and the names of leaves, and carried, 
I doubt not, to a much greater length than the first twenty-eight of the Arabians. It was the lan- 
guage of trees, of leaves, of flowers. It was in truth, probably, the first original Pushto, or lan- 
guage of flowers, corrupted, which I shall discuss by and by. 

A learned waiter, in the Universal History,® maintains, that the Syrian or Assyrian characters, 
(or Pushto,) which he calls the Estrangelo or Mendaean, in the time of Darius Hystaspes, were 
used by the old Persians, Assyrians, Syrians, Arabians, and Mendaeans or Chaldaeans, and that 
from this letter all the otheis in the East were derived; and Mr. Bayer has maintained, that, from 
the Estrangelo, the Brahmin characters were derived. Now we know that the Estrangelo, called 
also Pushto, was tlie letter of the Tamulese, and was in all probability older than the Sanscrit. 
Mr. Bayer also comes to the conclusion,^ that the square Chaldaic character was the primigenial 

letter of the East. As he comes to this conclusion without knowing any thing of the fact that 

it was the vernacular letter and tongue of a tribe, namely, the Christians or Crestans of Malabar, 
his opinion seems to deserve the greater respect. I apprehend that the square Chaldee letter was 
the primeval letter of the East, because it was, as Vallancey says, a letter of numeral symbols, of 
the first written but unspoken languages. Baj^er maintains that the Pehlevi, which he calls Par- 
thic, is derived from the Assyrian alphabet, called Estrangelo.^ 

I beg my reader to observe, that if the unspoken language of numeral symbols were written from 
the top to the bottom, the consequence would be, that when those symbols were used for syllabic 
letters, they would necessarily come, in different countries, to be used in different directions — 
sometimes from right to left, and sometimes from left to right j so that the same word would come 
to be pronounced in ways totally different: for instance, sor might be ros^ and ros might be sor. 

4. After I had finished what the reader has seen on the origin of language, I met with a passage 
in Boucher's Glossary, appended to Webster's Dictionary,® which supports every thing which I 
have said respecting the ancient Hebrew language in these islands, in a remarkable manner. In- 
deed, whenever any learned man undertakes to shew the similarity of any two old languages, he 


1 Vol, I. p. 18 

* Oguin craobli, “the I)ranch nritinj(,” is surely decisive as to the correctness of the opinion of those who advocate 
the Tree system. Cue of the thiee Seronyddion (Saronides^*) of Britain was Gvvyddion, the Diviner by trees. Cam- 
brian Mag. 

3 Vol. 1. p. 81, «. 4 iiy p 32. 

’ See Act. Erudit. Jul 1731 ; Hagar, BabjL Bricks, p. 14. 
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is always right. The principle applies as well to language as to geometry — things similar to the 
same are similar to one another. If any language can be pointed out to which the Welsh is 
materially indebted, it is the Hebrew; ^ for, tliere are several radical words that are the same in 
both languages 5 there is also a similarity of sound in certain letters of both alphabets ; and 
they are likewise alike in some peculiarities of construction, especially in the change incident to 
several letters in the beginning of words. The analogy between the Welsh and the Hebrew 
proves, that since (as far as any negative can be proved) the former was not the original lan- 
guage, it must be indebted, in a very considerable degree, for its origin, to the latter ; for ac- 
cording to Rowland,^ there are more sounds in the Welsh that agree with the Hebrew^ than there 
are in all other la7igiiages put together. And it is extremely remarkable and peculiar, that the 
“ Welsh has no resemblance to, nor coherence in, sound and signification (its own immediate 
cognate dialects excepted) with any other language in the world, now known, except the 
“ Hebrew.’^ I must now beg my reader to refer to my Celtic Druids, Chapter II. p. 63, where 
he will find full and complete pi'oof that the Welsh is really Hebrew. He will there find not a few 
words suflScient to support the assertion, according to the doctrine of Dr. Young, but actually a 
whole sentence from the Psalms of David, where the Welsh and the Hebrew words, when written 
in the same letters, are identical, I must now beg my reader to turn to the Plates in Volume I., 
Figure 26, the coin on which has a Hebrew inscription. To which I have to add, that some time 
ago, in one of the books of antiquities, but which I have forgotten, I met with a description of a 
Hebrew inscription on a large stone in some part of Wales. And now I wish to ask any one how 
a coin with the head of Jesus Christ and a legend, m a language obsolete in the time of Jesus Christy 
should arrive in Wales and get buried in an old Druidical monument ? I contend, that the pro- 
bability is, that it is a memorial older than Jesus Christ, of the son of that individual of the three 
Marys, to whom, in his infancy, the line referred, which Mr. Davies suppressed, as stated by me 
in Volume I. p. 593, the Son of the Virgo Paritura of Gaul. Whether this medal represents 
the son of the Virgo Paritura, found in the Western countries long before the Christian sera, 
or Jesus Christ, cannot be reduced to a demonstration. Many things of this kind, I believe, have 
been found in different times and places, but always immediately discarded, as merely superstitious 
works of devotees of the middle ages. Thus truth is disguised, without any ill intention, by well 
meaning persons. In like manner Sir I. Floyer throws out the acrostic from the Sibyls, because 
he says it is a Christian forgery. In like manner Mr. Davies, ® in a translation of a Welsh bard, 
leaves out the last two lines, because he says the bard had introduced a Christian idea represent- 
ing the son of Mary as the pledge of his happiness. This Mary was probably one of the three 
Marys of Gaul, and her son, the Lamb of the Caniutes, the Saviour,'* ** or one of the three Mai’ys 
found upon an altar of Hercules at Doncaster. In this feeling of authors, influencing them for 
thousands of years, I doubt not may be found one of the chief causes of the disappearance of the 
Judaean mythos. 

In addition to the above, and as a strong support of what I have elsewhere said respecting the 
Saxon language, I cite the following passage, which is in p. xxxviii. of Boucher : For, by the 


* “ See Llhuyd’s comparative etymology in the Archeelogia Britannka, where he shews that the Celtic, itself from 
the East, was the common parent of all the languages of Europe, See Pezron, Dr. Davies’s preface ; Holloway’s 
Originals, and lastly, Rowland’s Comparative Table of Languages, in which he hath paralleled three hundred Hebrew 
words, with an equal number taken from the ancient languages of Europe, corresponding therewith, both in sound 

** and signification, more than one half of which three hundied words, aie shewn to have a sui prising affinity and 
resemblance with the^Welsh.” 

* “ See his Mona Antiqua, 6cc., p. 271.” 


® Celt. Myth. p. 253. 


See supra, p. 108. 
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“ operation of one of the simplest figures in rhetoric, metathesis or transposition, i. e. merely a 
" different arrangement of the same, or nearly the same letters, many Celtic words, even now, 
" might easily be made Saxon : thus draen readily becomes dom and thorn, and daear no less 
" naturally erd or earth" This arises merely from the different ways in which the line has been 
turned when the writing was changed to the horizontal from the perpendicular. The Celtic reading 
from left to right, instead of from right to left, of course places these words in contrary ways, 
as found here. But if I have shewn (in my Celtic Druids), as most assuredly I have, that the 
Celtic is Hebrew, this proves the Saxon to be Hebrew. For the Saxon being Celtic, and the Celtic 
Hebrew, the Saxon must be Hebrew. i Things like to the same must be like to one another. 
Besides I beg the doctrine of Dr. Young on probabilities may be applied to this. It is extremely 
curious to observe how learned men labour to exclude themselves from the benefit of the real 
learning of their predecessors. This arises from various causes ; one of which is, the great anti- 
pathy which almost all philosophers have to the oldest books in the world— the books of Genesis; 
and this dislike arises from the manner in which these books are made subservient to their selfish 
purposes by both Jewish and Christian priests. For fear, therefore, of aiding them, the philoso- 
pher can never be brought to examine those books like any others; but the moment they arc 
named, off he goes ; he will neither examine them, nor listen to any one who does. Therefore if 
any person attempts an impartial examination, he is instantly poh-pohed down ; the philosopher 
is instantly aided both by Jews and Christians, for they have as much objection to a fair examina- 
tion as the philosopher. This extends to the language in which the books are written, to the 
Hebrew, because the priests endeavour to bolster up their interests and their fooleries by main- 
taining that the Hebrew language is the oldest, and therefore the sacred language. No man has 
been more successful in his antiquarian researches than Vallancey; but, I really believe, merely 
because he has traced the old Gods, &c., of the Irish to the Phoenician or Hebrew language, the 
philosophers have been foolish enough to join the priests in running him down. The latter soon 
discovered that Vallancey was likely to discover too much for them ; and almost all the English 
joined in decrying the literature of the Irish, because they envied them the honour of it, and be- 
cause they hated the nation they oppressed and plundered. Of all this Mr. Adrian Balbi, in his 
Ethnography, furnishes a fair example. For, in treating of the Mexican language, notwithstand- 
ing the close affinity between the Hebrew and the Mexican, which, in defiance of monks and 
priests, has been so clearly pi'oved, he never notices it. He acts in nearly the same manner with 
regard to the Irish alphabets, and says, “De grands historiens et des philologues profonds ont ddja 
"apprfeci6 convenablement ces reveries historiques, et ont ddmontr6 que ces alphabets, qu’on 
“ prdtendait 6tre ant6rieurs k I’alphabet Grec, ont fabriqu^s par de pieux moines dans le 
moyen kge.” If M. Balbi had looked into Vallancey’s works, at the Irish alphabets, the Bobeloth 
and the Bethluisnion, of which I have given copies in Vol. I. p. 9, and had used his understanding, 
he would in one moment have seen, that they both possess the digamma or vau, which the Greeks 
never used after the time of Aristotle, and, therefore, that they could not have been copied from 
their alphabet by the monks of the middle ages ; and secondly, that they both possess correctly 
and simply the Cadmaean letters ; and therefore it is totally incredible, that the monks should 


■ The Celtic is pkoved to be Hebrew in the Celtic Druids, Cp. 63,) and in the Monthly Magazine, VoL II. p. 609, 
and Vol. III. p. to. The Celtic and the Hebrew are proved to be the same, in the Universal History, Vol. XVIII. p. 
363. Vol. V. p. 411. See also Diss on Hist, of Ireland, Dublin, p. 48, 1763. I also beg my reader to turn to Vol I. 
p. 109, aadsupru, Chap. I. p. 4, and to consider nell what the well-known excellent Hebrew and Saxon scholar. Dr. 
Geddes, has said, in his Critical Remarks, respecting the identity of the Hebrew and Saxon. 
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liave copied them only, leaving out the additional or new letters. The two fects taken together 
prove, that the old Irish or Celtic letters were not taken from the Greek, but were the same as the 
sixteen-letter alphabets of the Hebrew, the Tamul, and the Pushto or Peshito. Speaking of Gebe- 
lin, Balbi says, Parmi les fautes grossieres dont ii fourmille, et que ses partisans ont r^pandues 
‘‘ clans an grand nonibre d'ouvrages, on y lit, entr’ autres, que le Persaii, rArmenien, le Malms 
et Pfigyptien sont des dialects de TH^breuP’ But very certain I am, that, notwithstanding the 
dogmatical assertion of the learned Balbi, this must not be classed among the mistakes of the 
learned Gebelin. The Count Gebelin is right ; because all the languages of the world contained in 
syllabic writing, unless the Sanscrit be excepted, may be traced to one, and the Synagogue or 
Samaritan Hebrew is nearer to that one, merely from the accidental circumstance of its conceal- 
ment in the Syrian temple. Wherever it and the Chaldaean priests went, there the remains of it 
will be found. It was the language of Ayoudia. It was the language of Pandea, in India, of Cey- 
lon, Scotland, Ireland, and of Syria. Whenever a learned man attempts to shew the affinity of 
any two of these languages^ he always succeeds ; in the same manner he always succeeds in shew- 
ing their affinity to the Hebrew. No doubt it may be shewn more clearly in the languages of some 
nations than in those of others, — for instance, in Arabic and Celtic, than in Indian. This I attri- 
bute in a great measure to the fine Sanscrit having by degrees superseded it. Only in the broken 
dialects of India can it be expected to be found, and upon all these the Sanscrit has exercised an 
overwhelming influence. The observation of the Count Gebelin, respecting the Malays’ speaking 
Hebrew, noticed just now, forcibly recalls to my recollection what was said by my learned friend 
Salome, respecting the Hebrew- speaking Malays, found by him in the dep6t of the English India 
house. ^ 

All that I have said respecting the Hebrew I think may be said to be umvillmgly admitted by 
the learned Balbi in the following words ; ‘‘Dans ces derni^res, TH^breu surtout offre, pendant 
“ une longue suite de siccles, une <5tonnante fixity, soit dans les formes, soit dans les mots : fixite 
“ qui est d’autant plus remarkable que, durant ce long intervalle, les Juifs subirent les plus grands 
“ ebangements politiques.” ^ This astonishing of language, I have shewn, had its reason or 
ca^iise in the accidental preservation in the temple, combined with the dogma which forbade all 
change. Had we any other sacred book of any one of the mysterious temples, we should probably 
have found it the same. Though the manuscripts might be torn and dispersed in the time of 
Jeiome, yet still they were paits of the old book. Various opinions have been held respecting the 
primitive race and language, which have been often confounded, though by no means necessarily 
so ; but unquestionably the great majority of learned writers have come to the opinion, that the 
Hebrew, as a written language, is the oldest, and this without any regard to religious con- 
siderations. 

I mentioned in the note of p. 1, that Dr. Wait had observed “ there were an immense number 
“ of Chaldee roots to be found in the Sanscrit” language, I surely need not point out to the 
reader of this work what an amazing support the disinterested evidence of this learned man gives 
to my theory. It almost amounts to a proof that the ancient Tamul, the Estrangelo, the Pushto, 
must have been the Hebrew-Chaldee-Ethiopian-Syriac on which the Sanscrit was built. That is, 
it actually proves the truth of the hypothesis advocated by me in the above-mentioned note, that 
the Sanscrit w’as, in a great measure, founded on the Hebrew— -a proof which I was not able to 
give in consequence of my ignorance of the Sanscrit, but which Dr. Wait has supplied. In the 
Sanscrit language there is scarcely a single word connected with mythology, which will admit of a 


' See VoLL pp. 432, 442, 596, 665, 751. 


* P. 68. 
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^rational etymological explanation. All this class of words was formed long before the Sanscrit 
language, and they were only the old words written in the Sanscrit letter : from this it naturally 
follows, that they are inexplicable by the artificial rules of Sanscrit grammar— by the general ap- 
plication of which rules to every case, Sanscrit scholars run into the greatest absurdities. With 
the Brahmins it has become a point of faith to hold up their fine Sanscrit as absolutely perfect, 
and, in this, they are followed by some of its modern professors. This is with the Brahmins ex- 
actly the same as it is with the Jews and thm poi 7 its ; but wherever faith begins, the use of rea- 
son ends. It is always their object to refer any word to a verbal root 5 but to accomplish this, 
they are obliged to neglect the signification, and often, also, to run into the most absurd and arbi- 
trary assumptions with regard to the form of the words. A few examples will best illustrate this. 
The word swan, the Greek :cfjm a dog, they derive from the root Si, (pronounced like the English 
word See,) to sleep — third person present sete, he sleeps — and they assign as a reason for the deri- 
vation, that a dog sleeps, or is a lazy animal* I think it will be allowed that nothing can be more 
forced than this. As a second example, Aswa (Latin equus, a horse) they derive from the root As, 
to eat, because a horse eats. 

The Rajah Ramniohuii Roy informs me, that the word Age in Sanscrit means to go, and quick- 
ness or velocity; and thence, as fire is quick, it came to take the name of Agiii or Yajni. Every- 
thing in nature, the Rajah says, was supposed to have an angel presiding over it, according to the 
system of the Jews, which was also the system of the Hindoos — the angel being called a deus» 
Thus the Angel or Deus of Fire or of Agni came to be the God or Deus Agni. This is exactly 
the Jewish regimen. Now here, I think, we have an example of the Sanscrit scholars' losing a 
word by attention to their artificial grammatical rules, by which they conceive themselves strictly 
bound in accounting for the origin of any word, and by which they become involved in inextricable 
difficulties. It is almost evident to me, that the assumption of claims to absolute originality in the 
Sanscrit is a modern assumption. I apprehend the word age, quick, is the Latin Ago, which means 
to move, and the Greek ays which has a similar meaning. It is certainly not impossible that the 
word ayvo^ hostia pura, or agnus lamh, being a burnt-offering, may have taken the name from the 
fire, and thus the Agni may have come to mean Lamb. Innumerable are the absurdities into which 
the Brahmins are obliged to run, in order to compel the language to bend to their artificial gram- 
matical rules, and by these processes they can and do coin words which are found in their modern 
Lexicons, (and their Lexicons are all comparatively modern,) but in no other books 5 but to ac- 
count for this, the roots are said to be obsolete. 

As there are many words thus formed which probably never had in reality any existence, so 
there are many left out of the Lexicons which are in the books, but which are left out perhaps, 
because they cannot make them bend to their rules. 

The following are obsolete Sanscrit words, occurring in the learned Dr. Rosen's Rig-Vedee Spe- 
cimen, and not to be found in any Sanscrit Dictionary; 


IWFT 

prat'hdna 

glorious, celebrated. 


vohla 

host, army. 

3rf^ 

(tfiram 

quickly, speedily. 


chit 

and. 


dama 

bouse, dwelling. 
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dam4 

at home (domi). 


gribh 

to seize, to take hold ofc 


pntsu 

in war, in battle. 


bhargas 

light, lustre. 


charshani 

man, human being. 


doohd 

by night, during the lime of night. 


vaster 

by day-time. 

1%scqf^ 

vispati 

a lord of agriculturers, i. e. a prince, a king. 


mihlu 

wealth, riches. 


ild 

food, nourishment. 

wir 

sadha 

with, together with. 


sSSSrtS? “H.Sr 

Sanscrit is nothin^ but f-anrr hkm To • i j ^ y* ^ suspect the Acham of the 

Greek it i. J- TpK L ! • " ” ■*»““ »" -'Ord. I.i 
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•hem by letter*. Bet T think thuTr . »' "presenting 

feet of the langmges having come •» be dLmMX'sjIlIbi^ and^ettt^^ ‘t** 

:::s Merer;:;*! ter rr t“ r 1?;^.; 

effort* would naturally be made at first to rende rh “re so difficult to be learned, that 

of the words of a language had been put iiit^ writ* P^^'f^ctly clear that after most 

to a high class or not, that language would naturalllT “ or symbols, whether confined 

Wasigh, of whom I shall speak presently has let us • T?i! previously. Ben. 

their forms, by having shewn us that all these f “ ° ® secret of the monstrous complication in 
whleh he give! 1. sopr d L ^ bvlT 

was adopted all over the world. But thouah this which 


‘ Tod, Vol. I. 


* >See Webster on word Door. 
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an extremely diflScult thing to accomplish. Every kind of contrivance would, therefore, be adopted 
for the sake of brevity, which would also tend to secure its secresy. ^ It is perfectly clear that all 
the principal written alphabets of the world are the same in principle — have all been originally 
derived from one, and, it is probable, that that mie was the numeral alphabet of the Arabians, lu 
obedience to the eternal law, it would, of course, have a tendency to change — for nothing stands 
still. It would be pronounced by various nations in various ways, and we, by following their pro- 
nunciation, endeavour, as far as in us lies, to augment the mischief arising from the law of change; 
we labour to increase the change instead of endeavouring to decrease it as far as we can. For in- 
stance, suppose we take the letter ^ o, which, by its power of notation, seventy^ is clearly fixed to 
the omicron of the Greeks, by their o, and by no other letter ought it to be described, and certainly 
not, as some persons would do, by the ng. This is clearly what we ought to do if we mean to de- 
note the same idea as the Greeks and Hebrews by the same symbol. The sound has little to do 
wdth it 5 the idea is what we ought chiefly to attend to in these investigations. 

We constantly find that travellers meet with persons of all classes speaking what they call the 
Arabic language. Now, if I be right in my idea respecting the identity of the Arabic and Hebrew 
languages, how is it likely, if not written, that they should be distinguished in India. This ac- 
counts for the Christians speaking Syrian in Malabar. The case with the Hebrew and Arabic lan- 
guages is exactly the same as that of the six dialects of the British Celtic — the French, Manx, 
Irish, Welsh, Cornish, and Scotch, notoriously all the same, but now become nearly unintelligible 
to one another, although the common meaning can be perceived by any person who understands 
them all. But no person in the more civilized parts is able to understand a person of any of the 
other countries without great difficulty. This is, in the case of the Hebrew and Arabic, much 
aggi'avated by the artificial modern letters, in which they are written. It is perfectly clear that 
the Sanscrit is like all other languages in this, that it bad its infancy, and was brought to perfec- 
tion by degrees. The progressive state which the several Vedas shew, puts this out of all doubt. 
The most learned Brahmins now can scarcely read and understand the first Veda. The circum- 
stances attending the Yajna sacrifice, and that the meaning of it is lost, are decisive proofs, either 
that a part of the language is lost, or that this sacrifice, which, when it is offered, is now public^ 
was formerly secret.^ 

I must here beg my reader not to forget that the old Syriac or Estrangelo or Chaldee is called, 
though not the letter of the leaf or tree, yet very near it, the letter of the JLower — Pushto — and 
which must be considered really the same; in this it is similar to the Welsh Celtic, lately noticed 
from Dr. Lingard. But I shall discuss this farther by and by. 

The first Greek letters being in lines or ypot[A,p,a and called leaves or wsraXa, and their notation 
being yet in right lines, and the Etruscan or Italian being also in right lines ; and the Irish and 


‘ In my obseivations on Hieroglyphics I have overlooked an important notice of them by Ammianus Marcellinus, 
lib xvii. 4 , who says, that a certain Hermapion had written a book containing translations of hieroglyphics into Greek. 
From this the learned Heeren comes to the conclusion, that he must have understood the hieroglyphic writing and 
language. Now it so happens, that from this I come to a conclusion quite the reverse, namely, that like M. Champol- 
lion, he only pretended to understand them, but really knew nothing about them. If he had understood them, they 
would all have been instantly translated. Had they been used as the Edinburgh Review says, for the purposes of com- 
mon life, Hermapion would have had no occasion to make a book of translations. He was evidently a pretender, to 
whom no attention at the time was paid, and he would not be worth a moment’s notice if he did not add to the proofs 
already given by me, that they were lost at the time of the conquest of Egypt by the Greeks, and that therefore the 
discovery of the names of Ptolemies and Csesars proves M, Champollion’s discoveries to be all delusions, I think it is 
evident that Hermapion attempted to explain or translate them as M. Champollion has done. 

* See Vol. I. pp. 260, 389, 640, 667, 707, 718.— For Sanscrit see Drummond’s Orig. Vol, IV. 
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the Hebrew having been in right lineSj and having both the names of trees, are not theories but 
facts, and will justify the conclusion that my theory is in substance correct. All this is strength- 
ened by the numerous allegories in the old x^rabic, Syriac, Welsh, and other languages relating to 
the tree of knowledge and of letters — Arbor in medio Paradisi, &c., and we shall find presently, 
that the first system of letters of the Chinese consisted of right lines. I think it must have been this 
numerical system which they had. Each of the numbers would constitute, correctly, one of their 
symbolic letters. We may be pretty certain it was the same as that which the people of Sumatra 
used, and we know from Jambuliis that it consisted of 28 figures.* 

I believe that no person who has studied the subject ever doubted that there has been one ori- 
ginal, universal language. Mr. Bryant sajs, There aie in e\ery climate some shattered frag- 
ments of original history, some traces of a primitive and universal language j and these may be 
observed in the names of Deities, terms of worship, titles of honour, wdiich prevail among na- 
tions widely separated, and who for ages had no connexion,”^ On this subject a very learned 
and ingenious treatise, by Mr. Sharon Turner, may be consulted, in the first volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Literature. I have no doubt that in very early times a sacred or 
secret written language of numeral symbols existed, which was in use over the whole world, and 
that that language, as was a natural consequence, consisted of a definite number of words and 
ideas, each word and idea represented by a number. As long as a certain pontifical government 
lasted, which I shall shew was the first government, and was the inventor of this symbolic letter, 
this uould remain. By degrees the priests of this order, but of distant nations, would add words 
to it, till the number became cumbersome, and then the discovery of syllabic writing being made, 
the numeral system would by degrees be deserted. This would be the first language both written 
and spoken, used in all nations. By degrees in each nation new words would be formed in addi- 
tion to the old, and often exchanged for the old ; so that we might expect what we find, namely, 
some of the old first words in every language. From the observation of Cluverius, that he found 
a thousand woids of other languages in the Hebrew, and from the circumstance that it is in a less 
changed state than any other written language with which we are acquainted, an effect which has 
arisen from the accidental concealment of it, in the recesses of the temple of Syria, I am induced 
to fix upon it as being the nearest to the original language. 

In the twenty-eight angle-shaped forms or arithmetic figures, there was evidently an unspoken 
symbolic language, or language of symbols. It is highly probable that after man had got thus far, 
he would very soon multiply these symbols by making new ones, as the Chinese have done — a 
symbol for each idea— or by making drawings of the objects of nature as the Mexicans have done 
with their hieroglyphics.^ 

6. We have seen how, in the name of the Sun and Moon, we obtained the first word of literal 
syllables. We will try another example or two. The Jews and Egyptians had a cycle of fourteen 
days. 

Suppose man wanted to record the cycle of fourteen^ he would write the sign which stood for ten 
and the sign which stood for/owr, calling one lod^ Jod^ or Yew^ and the other Duir or Oak^ and 


^ Vide Piel Obb. in VoL 1. p.5, Sect. 22. ® Vail Coll. Hib. Vol. VI. p d. 

® The Mexicans must have gone from the old world after the decennary system of notation was invented, but before 
it proceeded to symbolic writing. If symbolic or Chinese writing had been invented and known to them, they would 
not have fallen back to hieroglyphics Their hieroglyphics are not a secret system, but known to all; in this, difiering 
from that of the Egyptians I have no doubt that the periods of the planets were among the things hrst lecorded — the 
recording signs at first being used as figures of notation, and not being repiesentatives of sound, and therefore the signs 
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r-e would get I A or lodur^ lodi or AI di^ the Hebrew n di^^ which came to mean hohj or God. 
Thus would be surmounted the immense difficulty of finding out the art of making signs for letters 
or syllables instead of things. And now every sign would stand for a number, a sound, a thing, a 
letter, and a sellable. The signs for things would be soon lost, the signs for letters and syllables 
remaining; and I fix upon this word AI di as likely to be the first written word in the first syllabic 
language, as we find it in the oldest languages.® 

In the St. Kilda dialect, and also in that of Mexico, Di means Great and Lord. It is also written 
Ti. This justifies the explanation of Ti-bct by Georgius. It is the word of numerals Di— 14. 
From this, as Malcolme says, probably came the name Dey, the King of Algiers.^ 

When a man had got the collection of three stones or lines, or the sign standing for them, to ue 
called Gort, and in like manner the parcel of Jour to be called Duir, I can easily conceive how he 
would come to describe the word Dog by the signs for the 3 and the 4, called Duir and Gort. f 
think if he endeavoured to describe the animal by signs as he had done the cycles, he could do it 
no other way than by using the signs of the numbers, whose names had their beginnings with the 
sounds which he wanted to describe. The number of units in a cycle led a man naturally to de- 
scribe it by the symbols, but nothing of this kind could lead an inquirer to fix upon any figures to 
describe the word dog; but in the place of this the sounds of the first letters would instantly pre- 
sent themselves ; and thus he would descidbe it by the symbols for 4 and 3, because these num- 
bers had names which began with D and G. He would find from this that, by taking the symbols 
of each number‘d gftid putting them together, he would produce a certain useful method of record- 
ing any thing he wished. Thus he disco veied the art of giving sounds as letters, or of converting 
into letters the symbols of the numbers. This, I think, is the mode by which the most useful dis- 
covery in the world may have been made. All this is confiimed by ancient medals. 

In the way which I have described, a symbolic language would be formed, each symbol standing 
for a number, and also for an idea. Men \\ould understand one another perfectly, though the lan- 
guage could not be spoken. Every symbol for an idea would be a monogram. This is nothing 
but Chinese writing — the powers of notation of the respective signs having been lost when the 
Arabic system of notation was discovered ; for the monograms would continue useful as writing, 
but be useless as numbers. The memory would be greatly assisted, at first, by the powers of no- 
tation, in the learning of such a language ; and it is evident that, however varied the forms of the 
symbols might become, as long only as the ideas of the powers of notation remained unchanged, 
and however varied and unintelligible to each other the languages of men might become, yet the 
system of writing would be understood by all. 

Suppofeing the written language of symbolic figures to have been in use for several generations, 
the spoken language must have been gradually changing ; and then, if we suppose the sjllabic lan- 
guage to ha\e been brought into use by priests writing into it the words before preserved by them 


which after\\ard became vowels would sometimes be used. Thus the Sun would be called Sul or Suli, as the case might 
be— as 336 or 366 was meant to be represented 

* I must apprize my reader that he will not find the Hebrew word n di in Parkhurst construed to mean God, but I 
feel no hesitation in giving it this meaning, since he allows that the Celtic De, Di, Dia, the Latin Deus, and the Greek 
Ata, and the Goddess Ceres, were derived from it. See Greek and Hebrew Lex. in voce. 

® Lord Kingsborough shews that God is called Dios by the South Americans, Antiq. of Mexico, Vol. VI. p. 6S. 

^ From the id came all the mounts called by us Ida, by the Hebrews ido : i= JO, 6^4, 0ss70s=!84. 

^ If this be thought complicated, we shall presently find man to have recourse even yet to a practice much more 
complicated, described by Sir S. Raffles. 
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in unspoken symbols, we may easily conceive how differently the words would be spelt in differ- 
ent countries. The only surprise to me is, that any similar words should be found. Sure 1 am, 
that many more instances of identity of words in different languages have been found than could be 
expected. 

We have not yet found why BD, as observed in Vol. I. p. 155, came in almost all nations to 
mean Creator. Buddha is, I have no doubt, the first God, whose written name we possess. 
Among other names we find him called Bad. This I think may perhaps have been his first name, 
and it may be AB or BA, meaning joined to the cyclic word dz, making Holy Father. The 
Ba is the numeral emblem of Buddha, because the two letters represent the number three^ the 
Trimurti, which was incarnate in father Buddha, or in the holy father. But here in Bad^ we have 
the word for Wisdom, Logos, Di\ ine Love, to mean evil. This was for the same reason that 
hostisy a host, and a peace-offering, meant enemy; and as the city of On or the Sun, or the gene- 
rative principle, was called the City of BeMructum^ all these mistakes arose from confounding the 
creating and destroying powers. But the word BD may be derived from another source, which I 
will now explain. We have formerly found PD, as well as BD, to mean giver of forms. The 
Jews had a cycle of 14,^ which they multiplied by 6, and thus made a cycle of 84, which must 
have been in this case, not BD, but PD; Pz=80, Dr:4rz84; Pad or PD, the name of Adonis, and 
of the river Don, the Po, and the Ganges, evidently one of the names of Buddha — Pod-en‘^ who 
was supposed to live 84 years. Though formerly puzzled to know why BD, or PD, should mean 
creator or former^ we may here, perhaps, find the reason.® 

Rapin'^ states, that the ancient Britons used a cycle of 84 years. This, in a very remarkable 
manner, connects the Eastern and Western world, and is on this account of the greatest import- 
ance. I shall return to this cycle in a future page. 

We have seen that the first division of time or first cycle would be into a period of 28, the days 
of the moon’s age, called cycle or circle from its constant renewal. The second would he into 
fourteen ID 10+4z=14 or XIV, and the 28 might be two foui'teens — id id — which became after- 
ward the Syrian ad ad, and the * 711 ^ ihd treated of in Vol. I. p. 392. Man’s first conception of 
God, after he acquired the idea of his existence, would be, of a being one and holy^ and this one or 
monad he would describe by the figure which he used to describe the tree after which he called his 
first number or unit or digit® or one. Having, I suppose, found or made the D or Di stand for 
the name of the first cycle of fourteen^ or in fact of the sun, of God, it almost necessarily followed, 
that the initial of the name of the monad, when man got to the use of letters, should be joined (to 
form the name of the God) to the general term for the idea : thus a was joined to the di or d, and he 
got Ad. This was the Ad of North India, Eastern Syria, and also of Western Syria — Ad ad cor- 
rupted to Hadad. The ID was Di^ the Hebrew n di; and from this we have the DI and D pre- 
fixed or post-fixed to words as Di-va, Maha Deva, the great Goddess Vau, or the mother Goddess 
Van or Va. But ad might be az:l, d=4iz5, the root of the cycle of 60, The Vau we have before 
found called Venus or the Mother;® thus we have di-va or Di-eva^ Deva. This sacred cycle of 


‘ Ba&nage, p. 436 * See Vol. I. p. 163. 

^ But the BD may also come fiom Bs=2, D=!:4=6, which is the Vau, or, as we say, E\a, the mother of all living. 
Eva is only Van, and the emphatic article the — making the Vm. Thus the Vau was the female generative principle. 
It was the root fiom which sprung all the various cycles depending on the number 432, It cannot be objected to the 
meaning given to the that the fiist letter is the Heth and not the He, because the Heth is not one of the old six- 
teen, but a new letter, and we have formerly seen that these two letters were commonly substituted foi one another. 

^ VoLIl.Ed.Eng. B. III. p, 67. 

^ The very word digit for the numbers under 10, shews the origin of the figures. ® Vol. I. 221. 
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fovTieen is no theory. Plutarch tells us it was the Egyptian sacred cycle of Isis and Osiris— 
he says, fiom the moojz— 14 solar revolutions of the moon 5 therefore, properly a Luni-solar cycle. 
It was, I suppose, as above described by id 10+4, and thus it became the name of God and hoiy< 
being the first natural cycle. The reduction into its still lower cycle of seven, by dividing it, does 
not make a natural cycle like the fourteen light and fourteen dark days of the Moon. Thus came 
Da or Di to mean holy or God^ 

From n diy holy^ came do to give, and donum and divus^ in fact the giver — in Hebrew |n tn, — 
In the word A joined to the Dzz5, 1 think we have the first syllable of the word Ad-am, and in M, 
or Om the second. Or the second might be ma, great. It was the 5, the odd number and the 
male, in opposition to the Nin eua^ the van, the 6, the even number, the female. Our word od it. 
ad=:5, our word even is the vau“6. Eve with the Tamul termination. It is a remarkable fact, and 
of the first importance in this inquiry, that the names of the trees in the old Irish alphabet should 
all begin with the letters which give the sounds required to make the words that constitute the 
names of the letters. For instance, the Ivy, called Gorl, to stand for the sound of G; the Oak, 
called Duir, to stand for the sound of D. This was because the number 4 was called Duir, mean- 
ing Oak. Thus the number was first called JDuir after the Oak, then the letter was called Duir 
after the tree and the number. This is not the case in any language except in the ancient Celtic 
Irish, and just enough in the Hebrew, which was Celtic, to shew that the same rule obtained in 
the formation of its alphabet. A necessary consequence followed from this, that the letters, whose 
designations arose in the manner I have suggested, should have the sounds of the first letters which 
we now find in those names of trees, and no other: for instance, that the Duir should give the 
sound of D, and not of O or of any other. This chiefly contributed, perhaps entirely caused, the 
discovery of alphabetic writing ; and it seems to me to be a very striking proof of the truth of my 
theory. But if what I have said in the Preliminary Observations (Volume I. i)p. 13—15) be care- 
fully considered jointly with what I have said here, I think no doubt will remain that the Hebrew, 
and consequently also the ancient Arabic, (which are, in fact, the same language,) had originally 
the same names of trees as the Irish. It is impossible to believe so many trees to have had the 
names of letters and this quality to have arisen from accident.^ 

The two Greek terms for letters, viz. w^raXcL from TrgraXov a leaf, and ypoc[L[xocTa from ypa[M[x7} 
a line, confirm what I have said, that letters were originally leaves and right Imes, A book is called 
:n Irish ba)*ac or bazx, which also means a leaf, which Vallancey says® came from the bark of a 
tree.^ 


5 The Morning Herald for April 16tli or l/th, 1827, states, that the Bible Society in Ireland was giving Hebrew 
Bibles to the native Irish, because they found that they understood them in the Hebrew quicker than in the English. 
What I have said lespecting the Hebiew and Irish names of trees seems to fuinish a satisfactory reason for this, if the 
Herald be concct. And my theory rs very much strengthened by what I have shewn from the preface to Boucher^s 
( ilobsary, and from other authorities, that the Welsh, which was originally the same as the Irish, had a very close rela- 
tion to the Hebrew, but to no other language , in fact, it was really Hebrew. It may be observed, that they were the 
humble peasantry of Ireland to whom the Hebrew was intelligible,— people removed from towns and improvement, 
and consequently change, I lately learned in Scotland, that the people of some of the most remote parts undeistand 
the people of the Western coast of Ireland, but the more civilized and cultivated parts of each population do not now 
understand one another. I was also told that some Miners came out of Cornwall 10 Mr. Pennant's slate quarries, and 
they understood, though with some difficulty, the Welsh who were working there. 

« Coll. Hib.VolV.p. 134. 

** We have found Bacchus called Liber, and Boc or Book; we have found him called Kiakiak in Siam; (Vol, I. pp. 
639, 643;) and we have found him called by most of the Cycles, as Nss^dSO. The Hebrews called writing p"7 p*! 

We have found him, in Ceylon or Siam, called Dak-po. This is Dg-Padus or Po. I believe the Kiakiak is 

y2 
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7 * When we reflect upon the general tradition that Teat, Thoth^ or Hermes, was the inventor 
of letters,^ and that in the very old histories they aie always connected with the idea of something 
magical, the following observation of the Abbd Guerin de Rocher will be thought striking: 
est surprenant que qiiantite de savants, qui ont fait des recherches sur Thoth on Athoth, n’aient 
pas observe que e’est le m^me mot qui en H^breu (Di™ aiut sigma, riVDIK antmt litterse) sig- 
nifie signes et lettres, parce que les lettres sont des signes des mots. Athiuth^ qu’on prononce 
othioih^ et qui vient d'athut ou othoth, signes, est le mot constamment employ 6 dans toutes les 
grainmaires Hfebraiques, pour signifier les lettres. Ce mot nous indique done que bien des 
choses attribuees a Thoth ou Athoth, chez les Egyptians, peuvent avoir rapport aux signes des 
Hfebreux : et le mot de signe, chez les H 6 breux, signifie quelquefois des signes naturels, quel- 
“ quefois des signes miraculeux, et enfin des signes artificiels, tels que les lettres. Je montrerai 
en effet par-la Torigine d’un Thoth aussit 6 t apr^s le deluge ; d’un autre dans Moisc, qui a bien 
droit a ce nom, et par les signes miraculeux qu’il opera, et par les signes ou lettres sacr 6 es qu’il 
^crivit. C’est que je d^velopperai et prouverai dans la suite des r^gnes.’" ^ 

I have formeily observed that I thought that letters were secret and considered magical. This 
opinion is confirmed by this observation of Guerin de Rocher, that the word used for letters or 
symbols of notation is also used for the idea of miracle, and is used in Genesis i. 14, as signs to 
divide the times. When a person considers the astonishing effect or power of letters and figures 
of notation, he will not be surprised that they should have given name to any miraculous effect. 
Nor is it surprising that the signs TT, which described, in the first symbolic letters, the soli-lunar 
cycle, should come to mean signs or letters generally, letters being considered the conveyors of 
the knowledge of Wisdom or TT, or OM. 

We have found {supra pp. 8, 163) Bacchus called Liber, a book, and also the bark of the tree whereon 
letters were written. Now the mm atut spoken of above by the Abbfe, is evidently Tat or the 
name of Buddha. But TT is here a letter, and Tiut, or the plural, letters : this is Tfioth, which 
is clearly nothing but the Hebrew plural of Tut. Vallancey ® says, ^^Literarum vero characteres 
“in animalium, Arborumquk figuris in venit Thoth.'' ^ Again he says, tta^ in Chaldee, 

means Vates and Haruspex; this is Tuatha in Irish 5 " and he gives an Irish verse thus trans- 
lated : 

Vates (Tuatha) Hiberniae vaticinabantui 
Adventuium (tempus) pads novum 

Here, as usual, we have the propliecy of a new age. I beg my reader to refer to p. 23, supra^ and 
to consider what is there said of the Thoth, Tat, and Bacchus, among the Mexicans. 

Our word Book is evidently a diminutive of the word Boc, Bac, Bacchus. Bacchus is liber, a 
letter^ a book; the bark of the tree on which the book was written is liber, mm atut is mn tut and 
the emphatic article: it means Buddha and a letter. By the tree comes salvation, life j the inner 
bark or the liber on which the law was written, is the life of the tree, as anatomists say. Thus the 
tree is the hook of life. 

Cicero® says, that Hermes or the fifth Mercury, whom the Egyptians call Thoth, was the in- 
ventor of letters. This is nothing but the renewed incarnation of Hermes or the fifth Buddha in 
Egypt. 


pipl dkdk, and that it meant a cycle, for which we have not yet found a God—unless it be Dag-on. ps=s20, 

Here I suppose a corruption of the p for the i 0 or /&. As this is contrary to my system, I name it as a suspicion, but 
nothing more. 


‘ SeeVol.1 p.269. 

3 ColL Hib. Vol VI. p. 174, 


^ El. Sched. 


® Hist, des Terns Fab. Vol. I. p. 54 
^ Coll. Hib. Vol. VI. p. 312. 


® Natura Deor. lib. iii. 
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The Oak and Beech gave out oracles at Dodona or Bodona, They were called arbores loquaces 
by Julius Valerius, Vol. IIL, and Firdausi mentions speaking ti'ees^ which revealed the decrees of 
fate to Alexander. These were books ; liber, a book, was a tree — its leaves the le^lves of the tree. 
A book IS a prophet. What do we mean when we say, Consult the prophets, but the books of the 
prophets, to see what is foietold?^ 

Can any thing be more nonsensical than the story of the trees giving out oracles This affords 
a fine example of the absurdity of the moderns in taking the mythological stories of the ancients 
to the letter, instead of giving them credit for what they assuredly possessed — common sense — 
and instead of endeavouring to discover the hidden meaning of their senigmas ! The Runes of 
Scandinavia, and the ancient Greek letters, were inscribed on triangular pieces or staves of Beech 
wood, and the word Buch signifies both a book and a beech tree.^ Thus we see why the Beeches 
of Dodona spoke and gave out oracles. The word Rune, in the Anglo-Saxon, means, whispering, 
secrecy, magic. The word Runeh is Phoenician, or, more properly, Arabic. In Hebrew rne 
means a song or to sing,^ We must recollect that Olen was the first who celebrated the praises 
of the God at Delphi, with song or poetry.^ I have read somewhere, but where I have forgotten., 
that on the pedestal of the God at Delphi was a frog. In Latin Rana means a frog. Here we 
see the same mystic play upon the word. There is a peculiar kind of small green frog which, in 
the spring, keeps a up continual singing, very different from the croaking of our frogs 5 and what 
is remaikable, it lives at that time not in the ditches, but on the tops of the Beech-trees. I have 
heard it often in the Netherlands on the banks of the Lower Rhine. Ladies in Paris keep it in a 
bottle for a weather glass. In fine weather it comes out to the top, in bad, it is at the bottom. 

The staves of wood on which the Greeks wrote are called by Mr. P. Knight® Tablets 5 but ht 
gives the Greek AsXro;. I suppose they had this name from the similarity of the top of the stave 
to the Greek A delta. However the tripods might become changed in form in later times, when 
the Greeks lost all knowledge of the meaning or origin of their mythology, I have little doubt that, 
originally, they were nothing but these three-sided pieces of wood, the writing on which enabled 
the prophetess to give out her oracles — and thus the Beech-tree spoke. 

From the word alp joined to the second word Beta, the Alphabet evidently has its name. 
It means chiefs principal^ leader. It means a guide, and in this it is easy to see, that it means 
knowledge or toisdoin. It also means a principal number; this I believe is mystical, and, iu fact, 
means, as the first, the fountain of number or numeration. It means both a Lamb and a Beeve. 
The Elephant or Ganesa being the God of Wisdom, that beast had his name of from this 

word. He was the first and wisest of Beasts ; from all this, when read in the Greek style from 
left to right, came to mean the word Pallas or Minerva. In the Egyptian language, the 

island of Elephanta was called Philoe or Elephant. 

The first word of the Alphabet is often 07ie $ which one is often described by the monogram 1. 
Here the idea of unity, the To Ov, and self-emstence are united. The number ten is also the 
same monogram, and means excellence ov perfection, and has the same reference to the hundreds 
that the 1 has to 10, and constantly describes the To Ov, In Arabic numerals, one and ten were 
the same— '1. They are the same in Roger Bacon’s calendar.® In French we have the le in the 
pronoun je, L All this exactly agrees with what we learn from history — that the first Etruscan 


* Sir W. Ouseley. See Trans. Soc. of Lit. Vol. II. p. U. 

® Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XVIJL p, 439, May 1832. ® Pry’s Lexicon. 

^ See Celtic Druids, Chap. IV. Sect. III. p. 121. ^ Prol. to Homer. 

® Astle on Letters, p. 189. 
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uid Scandinavian or Runic letters or numbers were right lines ; that with the Irish ^ they were 
jailed after trees; that with the Greeks they were carved on staves — Axibus ligneis — and that 
they were formed of right lines and called T or OsraXa or leaves^ or petalon or leaf (I 
believe tree); and that they are found with the mythos of Virgil and the leaves of the Sibyl^ and 
in the Eythms or Runes of Wales, Now all this leads to the important result, that this system 
was not at first intended as a record of language but of ideas. We see in the Arabian and Hebrew 
alphabets perfect order as concerns numbers, but perfect disorder as concerns letters for names of 
letters or of sounds ; and we shall find presently all the planetary bodies and astronomical periods 
described by numbers, as, upon my system, they ought to be found ; for I suppose the use of 
numbers, for sounds and the formation of words, was not discovered till long after arithmetic and 
astronomy; and that the letters, selected at first without any regard to system in reading, though 
ifterwai'd altered by the Greeks, in their system, to accommodate it to a certain mythological 
:^uperstition, very evident in the 6, 60, 600, samach, xi; again, in the 9, 90, 900, Teth, of which 
J shall treat at large presently. In addition to this, I am quite convinced that an attentive con- 
sideration of the plates of letters given by Mr. Astle, will satisfy any person, that not only have 
I he ancient systems once been all the same, but the forms of the letters have been nearly so. It 
will also shew the remains of the practice of making the letters from top to bottom, and of thcii 
being read sideways ; as, for instance, the S W, the 8, co ? ^i^d many others. 

There are several parts of my system which arc facts not theories^ They are facts, that in that 
system of letters which we have, and that probably the oldest, viz. the Irish, the letters are called 
?ifter the names of trees; that there are enow of the old Hebrew yet so called, as to raise a very 
high probability that they were all so originally; and that each tree’s name begins with a letter 
suiswering in sound to the sound of the letter. It is a fact, that the moon’s name in numbers, as 
above, is the name by which it was invokejl in the orgies of Bacchus. It is a fact, that the Greeks 
^'alled their letters gramma and petala ; that the letters of all the oldest languages were in right 
lines, at angles, (though some of the nations certainly corrupted their alphabet to humour the 
mythos,) and that, at first, they mostly wrote from the top to the bottom. 

If a person will impartially consider the great number of duplicates in the Arabic, he will at once 
aee how unnecessary they must have been for a new-formed language : 4 symbols for d, 4 for Z 
ar S, and 3 for T. All these were necessary for numbers ; but, in an unformed language, must 
have been incumbrances ; and thus, when numbers grew into letters, as letters they were dropped. 
With the Greeks the vowel v became f, and, in consequence, they were obliged to use for their 
figures two S' s^ and place the vau at the end. We have seen the Chaldee or Hebrew written lan- 
guage traced to North India, the land of the Sacae, and we have here tlie same alphabet of sixteen 
letters, brought by a tribe, as their history says, from the same place. If this was a forgery, how 
came its authors not to copy the Latin, the Greek, the Hebrew, of tiventy-tivo letters, or the Ara- 
bic of twenty-eight? It is out of all credibility that the monks or bards of the middle ages should 
La\e known of the sixteen letters,^ 


^ See the Callan Inscription, Celtic Druids, Figure 13, p 6. 

2 No one can doubt, I think, that the following are all one language; 


Sanscrit, 

Ec, 

Dvvau, 

Traya, 

Chatiir, 

Pancha, 

Shat, 

Sapta, 

Ashta, 

Nu\a, 


Hindoo, 

Ek, 

Dwau, 

Teen, 

Char, 

Panch, 

Ch liu. 

Sat, 

Ath, 

No, 

Dos. 

Latin, 

Unus, 

Duo, 

Tres, 

Quatuor, 

Quinque, 

Sex, 

Septem, 

Goto, 

Novem, 

Decern. 

Greek, 

Ek, 

Avo, 



Ilcm, 

•Ef, 

Ezra, 

0/CT6:, 

Evvscc, 

Ae/ca, 
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^^alc generative principle, is always called Our Father. The numeral meaning of the word in a 
verj’’ striking manner applies to the Trimiirti or Trinity. The coincidence visible here I attribute 
purely to accident ; and a question may arise, whether the coincidence does not vitiate the theory 
of the origin of the numeral language 5 or the origin of the first infantine language which I have 
laid down. Applying to this the doctrine of probability laid down by Dr. Young as applicable to 
language, as stated in Volume I. p. 449, and which will be equally applicable to this case, I reply, 
J" think it docs not vitiate it, but on the contrary, as I will now shew^, confirms it. I have stated 
fact that, in almost all written languages, the word Ma or Am is found to mean Mother — to 
mean also Goddess, the female generative power — the Alma Venus — the nobj/ ohm — the mother of 
the Gods.^ If this M, Am, or Ma, should be found accidentally to dovetail into the Mythos, in the 
way the word Ab accidentally fits into it, then, upon Dr. Young’s principle, two such accidents will 
certainly vitiate my theory of the origin of the first language. But if, on the contrary, the nume- 
ral system do not dovetail into it in any w^ay, but on examination is found to have been forced 
iVom its original simplicity as taught by me, to make it fit to the first language ; then, on Dr. 
Young’s principle, it amounts to almost a mathematical proof of the truth of both the systems. 
'JVo accidents could not be received, and the chances or probabilities would have been as a 
thousand to one that the names of Ba and Ma had been given to suit the mythos, but were not 
imong the first written words of man : but the fact, that the alphabets are forced to make them 
touic the mythos, places the chances the other way. If we examine the alphabet we find that the 
M is not the centre letter of the twenty- eight, but a letter is thrown out in the Hebrew to make it 
so, and the letters are reduced from their natural or original number 28 to 27. By this means the 
M becomes the central letter, and this was done to make the Ma or Am the navel, the Delphus, 
the Omphe, the central letter, — the Mia, the female of Plato’s To Ov. The original numeral al- 
phabet of the Indian Arabians had 28 letters or forms. The Jews changed the number to 27, to 
make the M the centre. The Greeks changed their number to humour a superstition, the same in 
principle, and to make the two letters which described their cycle, the cycle of 650, the centre 
letters. If we examine this closely, it is exactly the same as the plan of the Jews. The benig- 
nant daemon of the cycle was the Son of IMan, MNizCfiO; and thus arose the generic name of the 
Man, Mannus, the Male, afterward joined to the female, making Ain-inon or Om-an ; and, 
a hen aspirated. Homo, hoininis, hoininem. In accommodation to the same mythos, the Greek van 
jv digamma or number six, was written f having the sound of the number §=60, three lines or 
fbree r s or and the number ;^=600. In like manner the M final and 600 of the Hebrews 
was constituted of the Samech, the 60 and 600, and the van was, as the Vulgate calls the mother oi 
The race, Eva. The E and U, the 6 and the 6 , were the generators of all the cycles. They were 
both Lustrums. Thus came Eva or Eve, the mother of the race of the root of Homo, of 
hlan, the root of Mun-di, holy cycle.^ 

The manuscripts of the Poems of Homer are now all written without the digamma; but it is a 
fact admitted by all Grecian scholars, that when they were composed (not necessarily written) they 
must have had it. No satisfactory reason has been given to account for this extraordinary anoiu- 
tily. I suppose when these poems were composed and sung, the use of letters was not known ; 
but that when they were committed to writing by Pisistratus, the letters had been so long in- 
vented as to have given time for the van to have been excluded (probably for the mystical reason 
above-mentioned) from its place in the alphabet, and therefore they were written without it. In 
ihe whole storj of their collection and committal to writing by Pisistratus, the knowledge of Ict- 


* SeeVol. Lpp. 110, 111. 


® The sacrifice of a ivoman is called aumoman, woman, euaman. 
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ters is assumed, as no new invention; therefore, it is probable that they had been in use a suffi- 
cient length of time to have given an opportunity to make the alteration of the expulsion of the 
vau. It is almost certain that if this sacred poem had been written before the vau was rejectedj it 
would not have been improperly written by leaving that letter out. It is impossible to account 
for the omission of the vau except from some mystic I'eason. The strong probability is, that if 
the vau had been in use when the poems were first written, they would have been written with it, 
and would never have been written without it. They alone would have kept the letter from being 
lost. It seems to me a strange thing that we should call this letter digainma, when it was evi- 
dently nothing but the Hebrew vau. I know scarcely any thing more absurd than calling the 
Hebrew vaUy which is now only used in the powers of notation, in the Greek language, by the name 
of digamma. It is evidently our letter F, come from where it would; but it would not have looked 
learned to have merely called it F. It proves that Bentley and those who gave it that name, with 
all their boasted knowledge of the Greek language, actually did not in the least understand the 
principle of it. What they call digamma is nothing but the Hebrew vmi growing into the sound 
of V, hard f. The sounds UV and VU are both the same. 

When I reflect upon all the circumstances attending the knowledge of letters, I feel no doubt 
that they were not only considered to be magical, but that they constituted a great j)art of magic 
itself. Let us consider, only for a moment, what miracles, as figures of notation in solving pro- 
blems in arithmetic, they would enable their possessors to perform. Let us consider alone the 
foretelling of eclipses, and let us add to this the knowledge of the periods of some of the comets, 
which I think I shall shew in a future book that the early literati did possess. In the passage 
quoted in Volume I. p, 675, from the Revelation xiii. 17? 18, the whole of my theory both of wis- 
dom and of the system of using numbers for symbols and letters is, in one sentence, clearly 
expressed. The knowledge of the number is called tptsdoni^ and the letters are called marks^ 
that is, monograms or symbols, names, and numbers. Daniel (ix. 2) says, he knew a thing 
*1900 bspiim mspr^ from or hp the letters in the book. 

From spr a letter, or symbol of notation, comes sp or Sup, or Soph, ivisdom. The idea 
of wisdom and of letters is never separated. 

Vallancey says,^ that storia is an Egyptian word, meaning what we should call news. It seems 
to have been the Hebrew sir, which I think meant a scribe.^ I believe the scribes were a 
learned order, a kind of priests, and that they were the only people who understood the art of 
writing. 

In the very learned and ingenious work of the Marquis De Fostia D’Urban,® my attention uas 
drawn to a passage of Josephus,^ wherein he states, "That they pretend that they have received 
" them from the Phenicians and from Cadmus : yet is nobody enabled to shew that they have any 
" writing preserved from that time, neither in their temples nor in any of their public monuments. 
" This appears, because the time when those lived who went to the Trojan War, so many years 
" afterw^ard, is in great doubt, and great inquiry is made whether the Greeks used their letters at 
" that time: and the most prevailing opinion, and nearest the truth is, that thdr present wap of 
" using those letters was unknown at that time. However, there is not any writing which the 
" Greeks agree to be genuine among them older than Homer’s poems,” &c,, &c. Now I conceive that 


» Coll. Hib. Vol. V. p. 209. 

* 1SD a scribe has several significations in scripture — a secretary, a commissary or muster-master of an army, an 
able or skilful man, a doctor of the law, a man of learning, &c, Calmet in voce. 

riomfere et ses ^Icrits, p. 1 11* * Whiston^s Joseph, ag. Ap. Book i. Sect. 2. 
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this opens the door most decidedly to my theory. The expression, the most prevailing opinion 
was^ that the use of writing was not such, in the time of Homer, as that which obtained at that 
day, instantly produces the question, Then, what was the kind of writing alluded to ? P. Knight 
says,^ “The age of Homer is, however, so much anterior to all monuments of art, or authentic 
“ records of history, that we cannot even tell whether or not he had the knowledge of any letters, 
“ there being but one passage in his works where writing is mentioned, and that is so equivocal, 
“ that it may mean either symbolical or alphabetical writing.’" The following is the passage to 
which Mr. Knight alludes. Parkhurst, under the word 1DD spr may be consulted for the authors 
who have discussed it. 


n£/47re &€ lAiv iropev 8* oys 2HMATA ATFPA, 

FAp'^fAS sv ncivavt TrcWa," 

8’ viv&yBi ^ >treyBspop, o(f)§ cciroKotro. 

To Lycia the devoted youth he sent. 

With Marhs, expiessive of his diie intent, 

“ Grav’d on a tablet, that the prince should die.” 

It appears to have been a common opinion that some unknown kind of writing had existed, though 
it seems to be implied in the words of the text, that it was then unknown. If we suppose that the 
works of Homer were first written into the language of numeral symbols, a written but not a 
spoken language, many difficulties respecting them will be removed. 

When we recollect the Indians admit, that the meaning of their celebrated and most sacred word 
Om is actually lost by them, I think we are allowed great latitude in our investigations 5 and if I 
be right, that the ancient Hebrew or Chaldee, the old sixteen-letter Tamul, Pushto, and Afghan 
language was the original dialect of India, it is not absurd to Seek this celebrated word here. Then 
its ancient sacred representative would be simply the letter Cd=: 600, so mystically found in Egypt, 
in M-om-ptha, and in Isaiah, in Om-nii-al, Om, our God, We have lately seen that the numberjfowr- 
teen described the first name of God. By the insertion of the final Caph, the letter M forms the four- 
teenth letter, I am by no means certain that a mystical connexion has not existed between the M 
and the cycle and the lEipcog divine love and Ma, mother^ and Amo, 1 love^ and Eri, the Saviour, 
1 believe both Venus and Cupid were called Ego);^, hke the Canya of India, and the Cama. Surely 
niy mysticism is not more mystical than this ! All the sixteen-letter languages ought to be con- 
sidered but as dialects of each other, unless the artificial Sanscrit be excepted ; and this assertion 
I feel confident that I should clearly prove, had I lexicons from English into Hebrew, Greek, and 
Sanscrit, as 1 have from these languages into English. 

The monogram for the Virgin Mary— the Regina Coeli, is the M. Some of the early fathers 
called her a fourth God, an adjunct to the Trinity. But the most beautiful emblem is the Mother 
suckling the infant. See my Fig, No, 8 . Here, in this beautiful icon of Buddha, I have no doubt, 
the male and female principles are described. 

On reflecting deeply on what I have written in my Celtic Druids, (pp. 197, 198 , SOI,) respecting the 
word lEUE, and in several places in this work,® I am convinced that I have been hastily led into a 
mistake by the modern Jews. They hold that the sacred word lEUE is the word which ought never 
to be spoken. On reflection I think this was only formerly told to the vulgar Jews to satisfy them, 
and to evade their inquiries 5 but that the word of the Indians, Om, was the sacred word. It is 
probably, with most of the rest of the Cabala, lost. 


* Ess Gr. Lang. p. 19, 


* Vol, I pp. 67, 107 , 158, 319, 320, 323, 430; and supra ^ pp. 5, 17, 137, 151. 
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The Jews could not be taught the Decalogue, nor could they read the Bible in the synagogues 
without violating the very law they were learning, or which Moses was repeating to them, if the 
secret word were lEUE. I believe that the real secret meaning of the text has reference to the 
word Om ; and that it means T'hou shalt not speak the name of thy God lEUE irreverently, meaning 
the secret name. Or the text may be correctly translated, thou shalt not speak the name of the self- 
eocistent God (lEUE meaning self -existent) ^ and that the word referred to was the Om of Isaiah, 
described every where by the monogram M, as M-Om-ptha. When Moses asks God by what 
name he is to describe him to the Jews, he is told, that he is to describe him by this supposed 
forbidden name. How could this be ? Here is a direct contradiction ! It is said, the Jews write 
the word iT ie or mn> ieue^ but pronounce it, in English, Adonai. But though it may be very pious 
to call him after the Gentile God Adonis, it is directly contrary to the command of God, who tells 
them what they are to call him, not what they are to write him. My explanation removes this 
difficulty. 

Surely nothing can be too absurd in religion ! God tells Moses he will be called leue by the 
Jews 5 in strict obedience Moses goes to them and tells them, they are to call him Adonis ! The 
Jews say it is written one way and spoken another. When God is said to speak to Moses, there 
is no question about writing. The account in writing of the scene between Moses and God is 
altogether a different matter. 

9 . But this raises in my mind some questions respecting the Jewish Targiims. If it be true, as 
Gen. Vallancey maintains, that the Chaldee letter never was in common use as a letter, but only 
as figures of notation, how came we to have the Targwns^ as they are called, in that letter ? The 
story that they were written for the use of the Jews, when the old Hebrew was no longer under- 
stood by them, does not seem very probable, because, not the Chaldee^ but the Syriac^ was their 
vernacular dialect in the time of Christ. Gen. Vallancey says, this never was the letter of the 
Assyrians of Babylon, and this is confirmed by the fact I have noticed in another place, that no 
inscripiion was ever found in this letter at that place. ^ But this letter and dialect are found even 
to this day in use in the country of the Callidei in North and South India, with all the mythos of 
the Jews, joined with the mythos of a crucified Saviour or Messiah, (as is the case in Mexico,) 
foretold by name in these Targums, over and ovei*, in the clearest terms. It is said that they 
%vere read in the Jewish synagogue alternately with the old Hebrew, first a verse of one, then a 
verse of the other, for the accommodation of the Jews after they had lost the old Hebrew. I do 
not know what is meant by the old Hebrew letter, for we have only the Samaritan, the Syriac, 
and the Chaldee letters 5 and the Syriac was the spoken language of the Jews. I begin very much 
to suspect that the Targums have been brought from the East, and that they are the sacred books 
of the Callidei of the East, suitably accommodated or corrupted— retouch^. 

A person who fancies himself very learned has triumphed greatly over my ignorance in not 
knowing that the Targums were written about the time of Christ 5 for, in my Celtic Druids^ I have 
placed them after the time of Origen. Before 1 delivered my opinion I examined these books witli 
very great labour and very little profit j and carefully inquired into their history. They were, in 
my opinion, more favourable to the Christian cause against the Jews than any books which I had 
ever read 5^ but that, notwithstanding they must have been informed of them by the Jewish 
converts if they had existed, yet neither Jerom nor any one of the ancient fathers before him ever 
quoted them : therefore 1 said, and I say again, that theie is every reason to believe that they did 
not exist before the time of these authors. I do not wish to praise my own learning, but I feel 


1 Vol. I. p. 778. 
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bound to say, that this is not the only time I have been accused of ignorance for knoxving rather 
too much. ^ 

A great mystery hangs over the Targums. It is acknowledged that there is no certainty when 
or where or by whom they were written. It is very extraordinary that neither Origen, Jeroni, 
Epiphaihus, nor any other of the early Christian fathers, knew any thing about them, particularly 
Jeroin and Origon. Prideaux and Michaelis^ will bear me out in this, that they are written in 
the Syro-Chaldaic dialect, that which was used about the time of Jesus Christ, and was in short 
the last language spoken by the Jews whilst a nation, and it is the language now used in South 
India. Their professed object^ we are told, was to enable the unlearned Jews to have the consola- 
tion of reading and understanding the divine word. If these Targums had been written for this 
purpose, as it seems not to be doubted that they were, I think there can be no question but that 
some or other of the Jevish proselytes would have informed the Christians, Origen, Jerom, &c., 
of them. All the reasons which Dean Prideaux gives for their concealment by the Jews, are in 
favour of their publication or exposure by the converts from Judaism to Christianity, even supposing 
them to have been concealed. If a single con veil had been made of any respectability, the secret 
must have come out, that the Jews had some books which they were charged to conceal from the 
Christians. But how could they be concealed, if they were in common use by the unlearned 
Jews^ 

Origen and Jerom both lived m Palestine for some time, the latter a very long time, expressly for 
the sake of gaming infoimation respecting matters of this kind, and he wrote commentaries^ in 
which the Targums, if known to him, must have been of the very first importance to his argument. 
Then how does it happen that neither of them has ever, in all his voluminous works, noticed them 
in the slightest degree ? Epiphanius also understood Hebrew, or Syro-Chaldee, yet he never notices 
them. Several fathers of eminence in the Christian church were converted Jews 5 then how is it 
possible to believe that they would have failed to notice the Targums after their conversion, which 
would both have aided them in their arguments against their countrymen, and have justified them- 
selves for their conversion. 

Respecting Jerom and his search for the Bible in Judsea, whither he went to collect information, 
the author of the Revue Encyclop^dique gives the following account : ‘‘A la solicitation dii Pope 
Domase, ce pere de Peglise parcourut plusieurs pais. 11 fut oblige d’apprendre le Chaldcen 
pour recueillir les copies les plus authentiques que les Chald 6 ens avoient eu des Juifs. II dit 
qu^aprds bien de veillies, de fatigues et de recherches m^me les plus exactes, il rassemble beau- 
coup de lambeaux disperses,’' &c., &c. 

The present Jews look upon the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan with such high veneration, 
that they assert that they were delivered to Moses by God himself from Mount Sinai, with the rest of 
their oral law. It cannot be doubted that these Targums ai*e much more favourable to the Christians 
than the old Hebrew text or the Septuagint j then, 1 think, when the Evangelists were quoting pas- 
sages as piophecies of a Messiah, they would have quoted from them, or at least have noticed them^ 
and \\hen Jesus was denouncing the oral law and traditions, he would have said something either for 
or against the Targums if they liad been in existence. De Rossi, who is named in the Dissertation 
on the Poetry of Isaiah by Louth, professed to hdive proved that the present LXX is not the same as 
that translated for Ptolemy. Sabbathier collected all the passages which purported to be taken from 


‘ It is not uncommon for a man, if he be more learned than his contemporaries, to be accused of ignorance. It 
would manifestly serve my purpose to uphold the great antiquity of the Targums, but 1 reason for truth, not for 7vV- 
They shew the opinion of the Jewish church m the time I allot to them, winch is enough tor me. 

* Ch iv. Sect, vi ^ Pi id Con. Vol IV. Pt li B via. p 63). 
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aii Italian or Latin version of the Old Testament, made before the time of Jerom, or which he sup- 
posed were taken from it, as he did not find them in the Hebrew, the Vulgate, and the LXX; and 
he gave them to the world under the pompous title of an Italic version ; but I believe much which 
he collected was taken from the scraps of the sacred books of different Italian or other temples, 
which had escaped from their adyta. There is a copy of a Bible in Anglo-Saxon, in the British 
Museum, made by Aelfric in the tenth century, in which the variations prove that it can never 
have been made either fiom the Vulgate, the Italic, the LXX, the Hebrew, or the Samaritan. ^ The 
account of Ararat in Phrygia, pioves that the Sibyls did not take their account from our Bible. 
The omission of Jacob, in Enoch, proves that he did not copy from our Bible, and the account of 
circumcision again proves that Aelfric did not make his translation from any of our books. The 
same argument may be applied to the accounts in China, in North and South India, and in Mexico. 
The same mythos is in all i but they have internal evidence that they are not taken from the 
Jewish books. All this tends to prove the truth of the remark, in the Revue Encyclope^dique, 
that the books of the Jews were lamheaux disperses at the destruction of Jerusalem, I cannot 
conceive how any one can look at the difference in the chronology, as given by Whiston, to say 
nothing of the other numerous variations, and not see that the histories are substantially different. 
How different must be the account in the Sibyls from that of the Jews, which places Ararat in 
Phrygia or old Room ! All these speculations go to prove, that this Genesis, at least, was the 
secret book, or a book containing the substance of the first Pontifical government of all nations, 
and accommodated in some degree to their varied circumstances. Thus, when the Jewish Paulite 
sect arose, it could see nothing but the Jewish system or account of the mythos; all others, in its 
eyes, being copied from the Jews : and as this sect, through favourable circumstances, got pos- 
session of the power of the world, it succeeded in destroying almost every thing that operated 
against its system, or in corrupting, intentionally or unintentionally, all that it suffered to remain. 

Mr. Sharon Turner, in the Transactions of the Society of Literature, to which 1 must refer my 
reader, has, at great length, endeavoured to shew that all languages must have been derived from 
one original. Every argument which he uses is strongly in favour of my theory of one original 
loriitm but unspoken language ; but this is nothing against his doctrine of one original spoken 
language also. 

I think there can be no doubt that the use of letters was at first strictly confined to mythology; 


^ On this translation I have leceivcd the following information ; 

“ Tlie Anglo-Saxon translation alluded to was made by the celebrated Aelfric, Archbishop of Canterbury, elected 
“ to that see in the year 993; but this woik was completed before that period, while he was yet a monk. It consists, 
“ 1st, of t\\Qjiv€ books attributed to Moses ; and, 2dly, of the books of Josue and book of Judges. These seven books 
‘‘ Aelfric styles the ‘ Heptateuchus.’ They are preserved in a very ancient MS. in the Bodl. Lib., and thence published 
“ by Ed. Thwaites, dedicated to Hicks. To these he added Aelfric’s translation of the book of Job, from a MS in the 
“ Cotton Lib.; the Gospel of Nicodemus translated by an unknown author from Latin into Anglo-Saxon; and, lastly, 
a Fragment of the History of Judith, in the same language, completes the volume. 

The most important of these are the Pentateuch. Aelfric assures us, that he made the translation from Latin— 
from what Latin translation I know not. It does not agree with the Vulgate, nor yet with the ancient Italic, if 
Sabbatbieris icstoration can be relied on. It differs much from our common translation, and the differences aie fre- 
** quent and material. Yet where it docs agree, the Anglo-Saxon is almost in every instance marked by superior 
** brevity and clearness. In some instances it clears up passages quite unintelligible in our Version. Many passages 
are omitted in the Anglo-Saxon, and some most important laws— as that in the code of Sinai for the circunciskn of 
“ all males. Aelfric ’s work does not, however, seem to me to be an abridgment, and I am inclined to suspect, that 
this law of circumcision was not an ordinance of Moses, because, if it was, why was it not obeyed during the time 
** that the Israelites wandered in the Desert ? but came first to be enforced upon their settlement in Canaan, as we are 
“ assured of in the the book of Josue. Be this as it may, this Anglo-Saxon translation may be of good service in some 
subsequent and better version,” 
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and ill consequence of this it is, that we find every really ancient mythologic name, when examined 
to the bottom, admit of explanation by numbers. Let the reader look at the definitions of the 
first book of Euclid, at the lines, and remember that all numbers, and all letters, were described 
by right lines. Let him think upon the Arabian Oriental Algebraic art, the date of which no one 
knows— the art of Geometry, the Pythagorean forty-seventh proposition of Euclid, and the letters, 
symbols of numbers, and lines, and doubt if he can, that this art was known to the great explica- 
tor of the universe, Pythagoras, who declared that all knowledge centred in numbers and lines, and 
who was burnt by his more wise and orthodox countrymen, for the wickedness of teaching this 
and similar doctrines. 

The word Yoni is acknowledged to be the same as lune. It is the same as the imie of the 
Israelites, which means dove. It is the name of the islands of Java and Sumatra, which thus carry 
the same name as the island of Iona and of Columba, of the Hebrides of Scotland, both, no 
doubt, sacred isles. It is the same word as the Juno of the Latins.^ It is a word composed of 
the Hebrew word jT ie^ or the Syrian word /o, and the word ni^ which I do not understand j biU 
’VThich, perhaps, may be only a nominal termination, like en in Cris-en, or os in Hp7}S’-og^ or the 
Latin in Christ-us. It is the IE of the Apollo of Delphi. It is the Jan-nus and Ja-na of the 
Romans. It is the Diana or Di-ja-na or dwa-ja-na. It became, when the Greeks perfected their 
language, by the invention of a neuter gender, the To Ou^ or the I Ov. It is the Hebrew iT ie or 
nin* lene I (mi that I am — or, grammatically , — I shall he what I have been ; or a definition of the 
creative pow’er. It is the root from wdiich great numbers of the Sanscrit and Indian Gods have 
been formed. Yavana, is the ie andt;aA«, to carry ^ one of the meanings of the word ana, but which 
must have another meaning ; because the word Ya-vana means a sect professing the superior in- 
fluence of the female over the male nature and I believe it means to bear as well as to carry ^ and 
has precisely the same meaning as our word to hear^ used to carry a burden— to produce a child. 
Hence we see why the Ya-vanas became loniaus. It is the root of Nar-ay-ana. Nar in Sanscrit 
is water, the Hebrew ner^ river or water, and the word means IE carried in the, or on the 
water. ^ it is Kanya; that is, Can or Cunia, &c., &c. It has the same meaning as the Amba of 
India, ^ and the Omphe of Greece, and the Om and Ammon of Egypt ; these latter being of both 
genders, which, I am pei’suaded, answers to one sense of the Bya of India, ^ meaning Bis-Ja, 
Double-Ja — male and female. Finally it is the Argha. 

The more I study my subject, the more facts I discover to prove that the Pythagorean doctrine 
was true, that all learning and science resolved itself at last into numbers. We find the Hebrew 
God called El and I, We read much of Ion, of lon-ia, of Jan-a, Jun-o, lav-anas, and of Bet-on, 
p-nu bit-un^ and Beth-aven, pK-DO hit aun. Now, how comes On to mean, as I have shewn, the 
generative principle ? It is the neuter of the Greek pronoun 0 ^,® meaning existence, which always 
carried along with it the idea of destruction, and necessarily reproduction, that is, the generative 
principle ; and I-ov is the ON of I, and I, the jod, is ten, the X, the perfect number, the numeral 
meaning of the ten avatars, eternally renewed, of the creative God, the AOTOS. It is also the 
To Ov, the ON, that is, the cross of Ezekiel, with which the believers \vere marked in the 
forehead, after the manner of the Buddhists of India, and, indeed, of all the sects of India, xvho arc 
marked with some sign or other. In the same manner the Christian priest, in baptism, marks 
the child on the forehead with the cross. If Plato had not made the ov the fountain of his mythos, 

I should have thought this too refined or mystical to be credited. 

As the city of On or Heliopolis, or of the generative power, was called the city of destruction^ so 


Asiat. Res. Vol. Ill, p. 364. ^ Ib. p. 358. ’ Ib. Ib. p. 360. 
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the KaXoj or beautiful of Greece was the Cali or Goddess of destnection with the Indians. From this 
principle she became the Goddess of Time, because Time is the greatest of destroyers ; and from 
her, the last age, when all was supposed to be destroyed or finished, was called the Cali-Yug or 
Cali-age. The same feeling in Europe which makes devotees deal in nothing but damnation, 
makes the Indian Goddess Cali a favourite, her devotees having first converted the beauty into 
destruction. 

The meaning of the H' ie of the Hebrews, as I have repeatedly remarked, is the self-existent. It 
seems singular that, unless he were the Supreme, he should have this name. But the same thing 
happens in India, whence no doubt it came. The supreme Being in the second Veda says, “From 
“ me Brahma was bom; he is above all; he is Pitama, or the father of all men; he is Aja,^ or 
“ self-existing.” From him. Col. Wilford says, they represent Adima (which word means both 
first male and female,) to have descended. She is the same as Iva or I, the female energy of na- 
ture, or descended from /—the same as Isa or Isi, male and female.* All these are nothing but 
Hebrew names written in Sanscrit. 

If a person will think deeply he will have no difficulty in forming an idea how, when the art of 
writing was secret, a written word would be magical. A few lines scrawled in the presence of a 
person on a bit of leaf or bark might be given to him, and he might be told, whoever is a magician 
or initiated on seeing that scrawl, will know your name, or any other desired fact. A person must 
think deeply on this, or he will not see the force of the argument which arises from the dupe having 
no idea of the nature or power of conveying knowledge by symbols. As the Chaldsean priests 
were the only people who understood the secret of writing, it followed, that they were all magi or 
magicians ; and when the secret did begin to creep out, all letters were magical or supernatural. 
This and some other secrets— the telescope, astronomy, the loadstone— made the Chaldaeans 
masters of the world, and they became Moguls. Mogul is but Al-Mag, The Mage. On this 
account all the princes of India desire to be invested with the pallium by the old Mogul of Delhi, 
successor of Gengis Khan, of Tartary, the last incarnation of divine Wisdom. The mythos at last 
always reverts to its birth-place, Indian Tartary— the Mount Solima, the snow-capped Meru, 
where the Gods sit on the sides of the North. How the Mogul comes to be Lord Paramount ot 
the world, I shall explain in a future book. 

10. The observation of Dr. Young respecting probabilities is very important ; for, as the written 
languages of all the nations of the old world contain a considerable number of words in common, 
the probability that they are all derived from one parent stock rises almost to a certainty. This 
leaves the question of the derivation of the genus mati from one or more original pairs, nearly un- 
touched. For the diffusion of the Pandsean, Catholic or Universal Buddhism, which seems evi- 
dently to have gone with the secret system of letters, will readily account for a certain number, 
and a considerable number, of the same words in all the different languages. It will also readily 
account for the variety which may be observed in their mixture. Wherever either the arithmetical 
or the first syllabic system extended, there a mixture of words might be expected ; and it seems 
probable, from hundreds of circumstances, that the language of the Chaldsean Brahmin, which was 
that of which the Hebrew, Arabic, Ethiopian, Tamul, Pushto, and Syriac, were close dialects, was 
the language into which the arithmetical language was first translated, by means of the then new- 
ly-invented syllables. If we suppose the languages of the earth to have been at that time widely 
spread, and that dialects had begun to be formed, when the art of rendering the arithmetic into 
letters and syllables was discovered ; the secret society of initiated who discovered it, in every 
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country, would begin to translate it each into his own dialect. This theory, I think, will readily 
account for Hebrew and Indian words in Britain, and words of Britain in India. The possibility 
of a written, unspoken language is proved by its actual present existence in Java, which cannot be 
denied. The possibility of its existence by means of numeral ciphers must be admitted 3 and I am 
quite certain that the actual existence of the custom of using arithmetical signs to describe certain 
mythic words, and the possibility which I have shewn of many others having been formed from 
lu’ithmetic, raises a very strong probability, that the arithmetical system has been general. Of a 
theory like this proofs can never be expected; probability alone must be looked for. To this theory 
/ see no objection ; but if there be certain difficulties which, when pointed out, I cannot explain, 
in such a case as this, they cannot be considered to invalidate it, as long as a possibility remains 
of an unknown explanation of them being discovered. If the theory be true, it is not within the 
scope of probability, that all difficulties should be removed, even if all the learning and talent in 
the world were employed upon it ; much less when they are attempted to be removed by a solitary 
individual, who claims neither iiiiicli learning nor much talent; and who, from the peculiarly re- 
condite nature of his subject, can obtain no assistance. 

I consider that it admits of no doubt, that all the written syllabic languages with which we arc- 
acquainted are the same, uith meiely dialectic variations; and that all the alphabets or systems 
of letters are one, only with the letters in different forms, as we have the English language and 
letter though one, yet WRITTEN in DiFFKRBNT/o? 7 i 25 . The Arabic table of letters and numbers, 
compared with the Greek, proves this. We have here all the ?i2cmbers in order, but the letters iu 
disorder. We ought in considering these subjects never to forget, that all the various dialects of 
the world are like the spokes of a wheel, as we go back converging towards one another, till they 
meet in the centre ; and, in a contrary direction, diverging, till at last they are no longer visible 
to one another. I believe that historical circumstances might be adduced, which would render it 
highly probable that, fifteen hundred years A.C., the people speaking all the then existing lan- 
guages, could, though perhaps in some cases with difficulty, understand one another. 

1 1. If we consider the effect of these numeral letters of this unspoken language, we shall imme- 
diately see that, when the numerals or ciphers became changed into letters, they would necessa- 
rily come to be read and pronoiiuced, sometimes from right to left, and sometimes from left to 
right. 

After man bad made the discovery of the sjllabic word liiiaa, as described above, in Section 2, 
p. 150, perhaps the next attempt would be made on a word for the Sun, in the following manner. 
W e will suppose a person wished to record the Sun, and to do it bj/ means of numbers having the 
names of trees, these numbers, that ih the numerical system, having so far advanced as to be sim- 
plified into a symbol or monogram for each number forwards — as we find it in Greece. He would 
then inscribe it thus, in right-lined angled symbols, having the meaning of one of the cycles which 
I suppose him to have invented. 

— C sign of 300, called Suil. 

U ^ — V the sign of (>, called Uern, 

L — L the sign of 30, called Luis. 

336 the name of the Lunar Year, 

I apprehend that the names of all things would be at the first monosyllables of the simplest 


' It will be obiseived that the Author heie, as in manj' other instances, conceived himself at liberty to use either 
Hebrew or Greek letteis for his numerals. Editor 
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kind ; and that the first name of the tree called Sail, would be^ not two syllables of four letters, 
but one of three — Sul^ which, in numbers, gives the first lunar year of 336 days. Now, when a 
person wrote the three symbols C V Lj he could not very well help observing, that by pronouncing 
the three first sounds of the three names of the three trees, he would, by a fortunate and remarka- 
ble accident, have the sound of the name of the tree SuL Here, then, we have correctly a sound, 
Siilf described by symbols or marks which were now, in this case, become letters, each maik or 
letter standing for a sound, and the three marks describing a sound, a number, a tree, the Sun, and 
the Lunar year — in all having five meanings. This would lead him to try if he could not describe 
other things as he described this tree (now unknown to us). We will suppose the Eg, as an ex- 
ample. He would look for a tree out of the twenty-eight, whose name should begin with the 
sound wdiich we call E, and he would find Eadha, the sign of five, and having the mark or mono- 
gram E, and he would inscribe E. He would then try to find a tree which had a name that began 
with the sound which we call G, and he would find the Gort, having the mark or monogram F ; 


he would then inscribe that mark below the other, and he would have 


E 

r 



Thus he 


would discover the art of using the monograms or symbols for numbers, or symbolic numerals, as 
letters to describe syllables, and letters, and sounds, and the symbols for the numbers would thus 
become letters. 

Now the next word of letters discovered might be Siiii or Suli, found in the same manner to 
denote the solar cycle of 366 thus, 



8=300 

Suil, 

1 

u= 6 

Uern, 


1= 50 

Luis. 

> 

i= 10 

lodha. 


366 



and thus the Sul changed into the Suli as science improved. 

This is the Suli Minerva of Bath — the cycle that we find in the name by which Stonehenge was 
called in Welsh, E7nreis — that is, srro, ^4=40, /^irlOO, 6=5, i=10, (r=ooo=S60; or, i/)=S, [i=A0, 
p=l00, ^ 8 , 1=10, O"zi200=366. In Su-li we have a word of two syllables ; and thus we advance 
another step in literal and alphabetic writing. In the word sls=630, salus, health, salvation, 
Ralus-bury, we have another step ; and our word Sun has probably been Sin—360, or Suni 2 : 366 , 
The word means three, I cannot help suspecting this to refer directly to the Trinity. It 
has both the meaning of three and of director or chief or disposer, as smm in Gen, i. S.^ 

12. Joseph was considered to be one of the divine incarnations or avatars for the salvation of 
the Egyptians, He was the Phoinix which appeared every 600 years. ‘^Et vocavit Paroh^nomen 
Joseph Saphenath Pahaneah”^ Kai SHcCk6(r6 ^apuco ro ovo/xa laxrrj^, — 

niyD zjmt-po7ihJ This passage is rendered by Jerom, Fertitque nomen yus (Pharao) et 
vocavit eum. Lingua Egyptiacd, Salvatorem mcnbi.^’ And in Suidas Joseph is called by a 
name still more curious: “Cum aiitem Faunus insidiis appeteretur k propriis Fratribus in Egyptum 
fugit.^ The Hebrew word has been rendered Mevealer of the Secrets of the Stars. But I think 
no one can doubt what the Abb^ de Rocher has pointed out — that the Fauuus and wyDpo?ih is the 


^ Vid. Parkhurst in voce sis, IX. ® Pa^nin. 

® Gen. xli, 45,* see Vol. 1. p. 502. * Diet, de Suidas, verbo 

VOL. 11. 2 A 
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Roman Faunus and the Phoinix. But Joseph was also called by another name dit. Gen. 
xlii. 6. 1 In the slit and sit we have a trifling mispelling (if any attention is to be paid 
to radical letters) of the feminine termination of the for the origin of Salus, Salutis, for 

the name of the Sun, the Phoenix, and the Medemptor or Salvator Mundu And in old Irish our 
female Sall^ Z) 5=300, b 1=30 j b 1=30=360, means a year.^ 

Several authors have thought that the Proteus of the Greeks, which word has the same meaning 
as slit, was Joseph. This, I think, arose from his repeated incarnation m new cycles — 
different, but yet the same — in each cycle a Saviour or Redemptor Mundi ; thus they made him a 
Proteus. His name Psonthom Phaneah, is our Proteus, or Phantom, and the Santon of the Orien- 
tals. The Phaneah is the 

The shrines in which the Gods were placed in India were called Stalls. These are the stalls of 
our Cathedrals, and of our Cow-houses. Hog, in his history of Cornwall,^ says, that the sanc- 
tuary of the God Hu, or the Sun, or the Bacchus of the Druids, was an Ox- stall, where the God 
presided as a living animal,^ or as the image of a bull. The name of the Bull, in the numeral 
symbolic letters, I have no doubt, was the same as we have found him so often — Stll, or S=200, 
T=300, LL= 100=600.® When the numerals became letters, the habitation of the Stll, by tlie 
regimen, came to be the place StlL In this way, from this formation of the Hebrew, when in 
regiinine, innumerable words took their origin. I believe the Hu, which is the common name of 
God in Wales, is only a corruption of the Hebrew pronoun Kin eua, meaning He, In India, the 
Gods are placed in the temples in stalla or stalls, that is, recesses or places of safety. In the West, 
the Gods were placed in Cell® and Conclavia. Hence come the cells and stalls in our cathe- 
drals. ^ The Cell is the byn eikl 

To be toise is to be enlightened. Lux is the Logos by whom all things were made ; and the 
Logos is Rasit— Rst, p\(r'y=600. And Lux makes Lucis j then LX, X^'—doO. Again, L=50, 
1 u^6, 5=300, > i=iO, w 5=300=666.® The Fleur^de-Lis is the Lotus, the flower sacred to 

the Lux, or the Sul, or the Sun. The Auriflamme, the flame of fire or fire of gold, ® was the stand- 
ard. The three Lotuses or Lises were the coat of arms, emblems of the Trimurti, the three per- 
sons of the triple generative power, or of the Sun or Lux. r^bw sle, Shilo, is probably bw sil=:360, 
or ;^:z:600, X:i;o0=10, 13=6=666. This is Silenus. I have no doubt it was the invocation in the 
Psalms, called Selah, vho sle. 

The Greek word is nothing but a variation of the Suli, Sul, and Sol. H, rj, is the Hebrew 

emphatic article, and the word is soil, that is, suil, and sli=:360 or 366, or sul=336 ; Sun in Sans- 
crit is shm, the first three letters coalescing into one. Hence evidently our Sun. Here we find 
the meaning of Mount Sion— Mount of the Sun 5 the same as Har-ol-ump, that is, Har-al-om, 


' See Farkhurst in voce sis. From the word Sultan is said to have been derived j but it is from the woul 
sit or ait, 

s See Guerin de Rocher, Vol. I pp. 113—120; Vol, II. p. 213 ; Vol. V. p. 22. 

3 See Vol. L pp. 169, 181, 199, 500, 687, 607. " Note on p. 158. 

^ This was the Welsh Bull with three Cranes on his back, called Budwas Trigeranon, answering to the Indian Buddha 
Trivicrama-ditya, or Buddha with triple energy, as explained by Col. Tod. 

® Here, it will be observed, the Author again quits the Hebrew, and makes stll equal 600, partly by Greek and partly 
by Roman numerals. Yet see his note 5, infra, p. 187, and Chap. u. Sect, L Editor, 

7 Jurieu, Vol. II. p 248. ® On this mixture of numerals see note supra. Editor, 

9 We have formerly found (Vol. I. p. 600) the and the connected. The xpij? was an incarnation of the solar 
fire. Here the aurum and aur, the gold, and the^r^, are connected. 
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Mount of the God Om. Gebelin, in his Monde Primitif, has undertaken to prove, that the minuet 
was the dance oblique of the ancient priests of Apollo, performed in their temples. “The diagonal 
“ line, and the two parallels described in this dance, were intended to be symbolical of the Zodiac, 
“ and the twelve steps of which it is composed were meant for the twelve signs, and the 
“ months of the year.” ^ Little do our village girls, when dancing round the May- pole, and our 

fine ladies when dancing the Cotillon ^ think, that they are exhibiting the most profound 
astronomical learning; but they are doing so nevertheless. Dancing was originally merely reli- 
gious, intended to assist the memory in retaining the sacred learning which originated previous to 
the invention of letters. It began in sense, it is continued in nonsense. But why not? Does it 
not make them happy? Then merrily may the bonny lasses dance; they shall never be disturbed 
by me, Alas ! disturbance will come soon enough, without me. 

The Salii were Sulii or priests of Sul, who was worshiped with circular dances, whence the 
French or Franks, who were peculiarly attached to the dancing superstition, were called Salii. 
The president of the college of Salii in Rome was called Prsesul — our officer is called Consul. 
Indeed I believe, that there were no parts of the rites and ceremonies of antiquity, which were 
mot adopted with a view to keep in recollection the ancient learning, before letters were known. 
Thus, as I have just said, that which began in sense is continued in nonsense; for since the art of 
writing has become known, all forms and ceremonies are really nonsense. But it served the pur- 
pose of the priests to retain them, and that is the real reason of their continuance. It was the 
same in the ceremonies of the Jews. The whole system was held to be a microcosm of the Deity, 
the Templum, a part of it, and with reference to this every part of it had a meaning. But I shall 
discuss the microcosm at large in a future book. It may be enough to notice here, as one example, 
the fringe of the Jewish dress, which is formed of cords knotted in fives and sixes, and tens and 
twelves, of knots contrived, as the Jews say, so as to form, in their various combinations, the 
number 600, and the name of it is zizit, which is n fc400, > iizlO, 3 ^ sr:90, ^ fclO, 2 ^ zzzQOn 
600. In these fringes, directed to be worn on the garments, and to be looked upon in a particular 
manner, (and called 600,) we have, if I mistake not, an example of Moses, under divine direction^ 
practising that which Sir William Drummond called buffoofiert/^^ But this word has several 
meanings, which are remarkable. As zi it describes exactly the earns of Tibet, of Scotland, of 
Ireland, and of Arabia also, a very striking and important identity.^ It also means a flower, and 
a thhrplate of metal. ^ The temple was a microcosm of the globe. The high priest in his pon- 
tificals in the Sanctum Sanctorum, surrounded with bis Tzizit, was a microcosm of the tree of 
knowledge with its flowers, in the garden of delight. The flowers are said to be of the colour of 
the Hyacinth, as I understand, because it is blue ; but I think this is not the meaning. The Lotus 
of the Nile is blue. I shall probably return to this. The parcels of knots in five and sixes, with 
their various combinations, are beautifully descriptive of the lustrums, and of combinations to form 
the double cycles of 360 and 432. ® Here we see more proofs of what Pythagoras meant, when he 
said, that all science resolved itself into numbers. 

13. We will now try to find the meaning of the word Solomon ; often spelt Soleiman, Sulimon, 


^ Hog’s Hist. Corn. p. 460. * See Numb. xv. 38, S9; Deut. xxii. 12. 

* Vide ParJihurst in voce. ^ Vide Fry* 


® The Catholic beads and a string of them called a Rosary are the same. The Rosary is from the word ras msdom; 
the Bead, in like manner, is from the word Ved, or Wisdom. Betcn, in German, is to pray* 

2 a2 
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Suleimon, and slme, Pezron has found the word Sol for Sun among the Celts, and I conbiclor 
that, having it in Latin, we have it in the Etruscan. We have it also, 1 think, in the language of 
ancient Britain, in the Fons Solis at Bath. As we have just seen, the first word Sol, or Sul, or SuH, 
forms the cycles of 336 and of 366, and spelt with an X or D final, probably of 666. The second word 
is the D3:=90, and also ir3i=:6oO. This Mn or Menu was in a particular manner the symbol of 
mind. Minos or Menu or Numa was a wise lawgiver. The Mn formed the only animal in the 
creation possessing mind, called man for this reason. Thus the wisdom of the Sun became Solo- 
mon.^ With reference to the same mythos we have the Lm 650, the Lam or Lam-da, holy LM, 
and L M B=:7*2, and the Men-des or holy Goat, which is the same as the Sheep. And when 
science improved, we have the M=alone equal to 600. With reference to the same, we have the 
fig-tree called Lamed, the sacred tree of the Indians, which fructifies in its own peculiar manner 
something like the Lotus. ^ We have also Mount Meru, called by the Siamese Menu, or, at least, 
Maria called Mania, which, combined with the circumstances that we have seen relating to mounts 
and meres of the Aja or Lamb and Goat, justify a suspicion that Meru was Menu. With refe- 
rence to this, the centre letter of the two Irish alphabets is in one called Moiria, and in the other 
Muin, substituting the N and R for one another, but each the centre letter. I cannot help sus- 
pecting, that all our Meres and Marias were corruptions of Menus or arose from them. I think it 
probable that Salman-asar was the Caesar Solomon — Salmon-^sar. 

The second person of the Trinity being an incarnation of the solar powei*, the word si came 
to mean Saviour, ^ and from this comes the word slwn^ and shn^ peace ^ and sje^ 

Shilo, Saviour, as is proved by his being called by Onkelos msiha^ that is, the Saviour or 

THE Messiah. From this we may now see where the Soli or Suli-Minerva of Bath comes from. 
She comes from the Saviour Minerva thus : Sol or Sul is Saviour, as the Sun is always called, 
therefore the Sul is both Sun and Saviour, and Miner is also Saviour.'* ph is the same as 
the Pala noticed by me in another place, and is the origin of the Pallas.® 

I imagine that the following is the true translation of 2 Samuel xii. 24 and 25 ; “And he called 
his name Solomon slme)^ and leue loved him. And Nathan the prophet put his hand upon 

him uislh-bid) and called him after leue, (or on account of IE “iDyZJ hohur) Jedidiah,^’ 

(rr>T‘7> ididie) that is, the most holy IE, or, in Hebrew idiom. Holy, Holy IE. Here we have the 
^sipOTovia and Christening, or giving the Christian name, usually given with us at the baptism. 

I assume that the *7 d in the word TH hid ought to be r. With this the whole is sense^ without 
it the whole is nons€7ise ; and I think most Hebrew scholars who shall go through my work, and 
see all the proofs which I shall give of my theory, will agree with me that the emendation ought 
to be made. 

The Milyans of Lycia were called Solymi. They were also called Telmissi and Termillians.® 
They came from Crete. At Miletus was the crucified Apollo, — Apollo who overcame the serpent, 
\r\Bpt7if or the evil principle. Thus Callimachus celebrating this achievement, in his hymn to 
Apollo, has these remarkable words, lines 103, 104-- 


* I have little doubt that the monkey was called Hanuman from the same principle, and that the word Hanu was a 
a word of qualification, as perhaps, half-mdja or inferior man. 

® Vali Coll. Hib. VoL V, p. 130. 3 See Parkhurst under nW sle and slm, 

* See Pausanias, and also Parkhurst in voce nia mnr and II, where she is shewn to be the same as Venus, 

and to mean the generative power of the Heavens *, and the same as asre Venus or the Saviour. See Parkhurst 
in asr, IV, 

^ Vol.I.pp. 629, 630. 


See Beloe’s Herodotus, Vol, I. p. 236, 
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crs MHTHP 

Psii/aT A022HTHPA 

Thee thy blest mother bore, and pleased assign’d 
The willing Samour of distress’d mankind.” Dodd.' 

‘From this root also come the word 'nriD to expound or interpret drefxms, and mter^ 

pretation^ paterae leaves^ i. e. the divining leaves of the Sibyl;* also the name of a town in 
Mesopotamia, (Numb. xxii. 5 ; Deut. xxiii. 4,) from an oracle at that place, and Patrse in Achaia, 
and Patara in Lycia, from an oracular temple of Apollo, whence Horace calls him Patareus. 
Hence also the priests among the Gauls were called Paterae. ^ Whence also came the little 
images of the Phoenicians TLaraimi or Pataeci by Herodotus. In Python, the Serpent, may be 
found the destroyer, the Evil Spirit. Apollo was, I doubt not, the son of one of the females to 
whom we find the altars inscribed with the words Tribus Mariebus^ who was the Vbgo Paritura 
of Egypt and Gaul. Patra or Patta, in Sanscrit, means a leaf. The cups used in sacrifice in 
Sanscrit are called Pateras, and are made of a large leaf. The Greek word Petalon is the same as 
this.^ 

14. We may suppose another of the earliest words discovered, precisely in the same manner as 
the Sul, would be C, I, , denoting 360. I suppose that the words which we found above, 
pp, 160, 161, to stand for the cycle of fourteen^ namely, or in order perhaps to imprint the day 
strongly on the memory, or from religious motives, had become sacred or holy. 

Now we will suppose man called a certain river the river of the Solar orb : he would, in nume- 
ral letters, first call it the river of Sin, or 360, and next, the river of the sacred or holy Sin — and 
that would be Sindij which was the name of a sacred river in Thrace, and of the river Indus in 
India — one the river of the Jews of Thrace, and the other the boundary of the great Mesopotamia 
of loudia or Ayoudia or Judaea of India.^ But the important part of this observation to us, at the 
present, is, that we have got another name of two syllables. 

Bud is Bz:2, D=;4zi6, the root of 439. Father is ab, abba. He is the first of all created and 
creating beings; thus he is B=:9, ArrIzzS, the Trimurti, and the root of almost innumerable 
superstitious fancies about the generation of numbers. Thus, also, Ab-ba 3+3, the root again of 
the cycle of 439, a Roman Lustrum. I suspect Abba was both parent and father; as Beeve is 
both cow and bull; and as Khan was both king and quern. 

We have found God called Ad, in India, and in Western Syria. A, is one, and d, is di — holy 
one or monad. And the word Monad is Mn 650, di^ holy, A, one, the holy one^ or To ON ; that 
is. On, the Generative power, ^ called by the Greeks. 

Every thing was microcosmic : Adam and Eve, made after the image of God, were a microcosm 
of Brahme and Maia, their three sons a microcosm of the Trimurti. Noah, his wife, and three 
sons, were the same. It would have been singular if we had not found Adam and Eve in the 
arithmetical language, DIN adm, is I (or the Monad or root) of the di, hnly^ cycle of Om or M, 
— the God described on the fringe of the priest’s garment. 


» Parkhurst, p. 602- * See Celtic Druids, p. 93. ® See Bochart, Vol L p. 666. 

^ Asiat Res, Vol. VI p. 499. 

* The river Sind is also called Abba-Sin, or father Sin. (Tod’s Essay on the Indian and Theban Hercules, Trans. 
Asiat. Soc.) I have little or no doubt from the word (Abyssinian) Abbasinian, that the Upper Nile was once called 
Sin-di, or Abba-Sin. The term father was constantly applied to the Nile in Egypt— as we father Thames, 

^ See Vol, I, p. 109. 7 ibid. p. 348. 
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In Volume I, p, 643, I say that the word ly oh has the meaning of Serpent, and that I shall 
explain this in a future page. The letter n h denotes 2, and the letter y o denotes 70, and the two 
denote the recurring cycle 72, the most common, and, perhaps, important of all the sacred cycles, 
but not more common or important than its emblem the Serpent. 

Why did Jesus say he founded his church upon a rock or stone ? I have shewn (in note 2 of 
Volume L p. 346) the word stan or stone, both in India and Europe, to have the same meaning ; 
therefore it follows, that it is a very old word, probably an arithmetical word. May it have been 
<r^=200, T'liSOO, V— 50, v'=:50, stnn cycle of 600? It is very true, that the whole system was 
founded upon that cycle. What was the loadstone, which I have supposed carried in the Amphi- 
prumna as its mast, the mast of Cockayne,* of Minerva, of Wisdom, but L’-di-stone the holy 
stone f It was, most assuredly, of all inanimate things, the best emblem of Wisdom. What can 
be more precious than the magnet ? This is highly figurative, no doubt ; but who can deny that 
the language of Jesus was figurative, and as highly figurative too ? Tins Lapis would be the Lapis 
of 600 ; then, by regimine, the lapis stnn. 

I am quite certain that no one who considers that Jesus taught in parables, as he said, that he 
might not be understood, will think it unreasonable to go to an senigma for the meaning of the 
^enigmatical expression to Simon Peter, Cephas, Pierre, Thou art Peter^ and upon this rock I loilt 
build my church: Matt. xvi. 18. Now I think the stone on which Jesus meant to found his 
church, was Saxum, Sax, Saca, in short, Buddha or divine wisdonu This is in perfect keeping 
with other equivoques which Jesus is said to have used. The stone of Sax would become the 
stone Sax, with the Latin termination. Jesus Christ was a disciple of Buddha 5 that is, of Divine 
Wisdom. Who will deny this ? Thus we come at the first name of Buddha, Saca. Littleton 
says, Saxum a stone-— crafo) Trsrpa, y^>D slo. K‘J3<pa^, Chald. et Syr. kipia^ Heb. kp. 
A play upon language, or an equivoque being clearly meant^ no objection can be taken to an ex- 
planation arising from an equivoque. Sax is evidently divine wisdom, Buddha. It is also a stone, 
the anointed stone of Jacob, the emblem of the generative power or wisdom. Now, when I reflect 
upon the way in which our c has changed to s, and to and upon the collateral circumstances, in 
defiance of rules of etymology I am induced to suspect that the qD kp is the spr or letter 
which %ve have found always connected with wisdom, and the Zephir or the Holy Ghost 5 and that 
it is also Sup and Soph. 

1 5. The works of Fabricius shew that the Cryptographic writing by ciphers was common with 
the early fathers of the church 5 but this was practised in India to a much later date, as may be 
seen in Col. Tod's Rajahstan 5 ® even to the year 1204 of the Hegira. 

The work noticed by Col. Tod is said to have been written by a man who styles himself a 
Shufeek of Arungabad, or, as the Colonel says, Rhymer of Arungabad.” I doubt not that he 
was a poet, but he was also, probably, a Shufeek or Sophee* The work is called Bisat^aU Gnadm, 
or, in one sense, Display of the Foe but it is meant also by these "words, the Colonel says, to 
describe the year 1204, in which it was written. He gives “ the numerical value of the letters 
which compose the title” thus : 

« B. S. A. T. a. 1. G. N. A. E. M. 

2. 60. 1. 9. 1. 9.1000.60. 1. 10. 40.”=1183. 

In Hebrew numerals it would stand thus : 


^ See Volume I, pp. 340, 344, 345. 


2 Vol.1.235, 
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n Beth , . 

D Samech 
K Aleph 
20 Teth . . 

K Aleph 
h Lamed 

No form ^ G 

3 Nun . . 

K Aleph 
* Jod • , 

D Mem. . 

1S04 J 

Here we have a writing containing two meanings. I suspect this was the case with the whole of 
Genesis ; that it had a meaning for the learned and for the vulgar. 

The Colonel observes, «as the total is only 1183> either the date is wrong, or a deficient value 
is given to the numerals but the mistake is in giving the power of 9 to the Lamed instead of 
30. This correction brings it right. Here we have the Cryptographic writing in a very late date, 
and it is in the Hebrew names of letters in India. I have not satisfied myself as to its real Hebrew 
meaning, but I suspect it means to compare the uncivilized or early princes of Mewar to a plan- 
tation or garden of wild grapes. But it furnishes a very strong support to my doctrine that the 
Hebrew was the root of all their Indian languages. 

If figures were the origin of letters, that is, the first letters, all the original names of the Gods 
would naturally be numerical ; and it seems natural that they should often remain as we find 
them ; but not in like manner other names. It seems also natural, if notation were discovered by 
placing stones at the side of each othei*, as was probably the case, that addition, from perpendicu- 
lar lines, should have been the first operation. The first of these operations would be to record 
time, moons, years, cycles,*— and the collection would form the first naine of the planet whose 
cycle it rcorded. Thus the first name of the moon would be, as we have found it above, p. 151, 
Evohe, 1IVAA=^28.^ 

* May not have borne the same numerical value as ^ in the cognate -^abic or Persian f As Col. Tod gives E=r 10^ 
the Author seems fully justified in substituting > = 10, in the word Gna^m. Editor. 

2 The Egyptians revered the Moon under the emblem of a Cat. Here, in our English, I doubt not that we have 
nearly the first name of the Moon. Kaph«20, A=«I, =^30 ^Kat. The Irish Phennicshe made 608; the 

=608 , in Coptic, (pw -600. The Chaldeans called the Phoenix Caph final=500, Lamed=:30, Oin =70- 

600. The Yug (or age as it ought to be called) of Cali or Clo=600. As we have found the famous State of Western 
Syria called Phoenic-ia, that is, the Pheunioshe of Ireland, (vide Celtic Druids,) and zaj, that is, country of Phewnicshe or 
of Phenn^ it is very natural to expect its capital would have a name from the same kind of mythology: thus we have, 

s tt^=300 
i >= 10 
d *1= 4 
n i= 50 

Sidn 364 

Its daughter might be called . n=400 "I 

T=200 > T, R. H. or Tyre, 

n= 8 J 

[This, however ingenious, appears veiy doubtful, as Sidon or Zidon was not spelt with m but with y. See, in 
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VOWEL POINTS. 


16. I must now return for a moment to the subject of the ancient vowels. (The vowel points 
of the Hebrew I have long since proved in the Classical Journal, and in the Appendix to my first 
\oliime, to be modem.) It has constantly been said, that all ancient written languages were 
without vowels. This, I have no doubt, has passed down as a tradition from the earliest times, 
like many other old sayings without thought, by ignorant people. It is not true, and never was 
true of any of them, as a person may at once satisfy himself by looking into any of the old lan- 
guages, But it was partly true. The least consideration of the manner in which I have shewn 
that the system of figures grew into a system of symbolic letters will prove, that it could not be 
otherwise than as it is, and this will tend strongly to prove the truth of my whole system. For it 
is evident that, after the trees acquired names, and the figures were called after the trees, and the 
fiist imspoken but written language was made by using the figures or ciphers, whether the words 
vere composed out of the forms which were afterward vowels or consonants or both, as in the 
word iivaa for 28, it would be merely an effect depending, in each case, upon the contingency 
whether the names of the trees used began with a vowel or a consonant; this is the reason why, 
ip the twenty-eight letters, we have several letters with the same sound, though of different 
powers of notation. In this case the names of several of the trees must have begun with the same 
letter; and this is the reason why, in the words of the first language, the vowels and consonants 
are mixed without any system whatever. In some words there are no vowels, others consist in 
part of vowels, and some of all vowels ; and this takes place in the Celtic, the Hebrew, in fact, in 
every language which we have been able to trace up to a very remote antiquity, and among them 
was anciently included the Greek, 

If I wished to form a word from the names of three symbols, and if those names began with 
three consonants, the word would have three consonants : if, of a consonant and a vowel, as Beth 
and Eadha, it would be written BE; if, of two consonants, as Duir and Luis, it would have no 
vowel, but merely two consonants, D L. In this manner most words would be written almost 
without vowels. But after some time the same cause which made man have recourse to the sound 
of the first parts of the names of trees, would occasionally induce him, in order to enable him to 
pronounce a word, to add a vowel answering to the sound in the words, where it could not other- 
vube be spoken- The first syllable of almost all words may be pronounced without a vowel, but 
not the second. Thus we have much oftener a vowel in the second part of a word than in the 
first ; but there is nothing like a rule. It is evident that this process arose solely from the letters 
having been taken from the first sounds of the names of the trees of which the letters were formed ; 
as, D from Duir. The order of the figures is natural, as it is natural that two should follow one, 
and three two ; but the order of the letters arose solely from the names of the trees attached to 
the numbers having the respective sounds in their first letters. For instance ; A is the first letter, 
because it is the beginning of the word Ailm, which stands for the first number or number one^ If 
\Tritten language had been formed by the premeditation and reflection of Grammarians and Philo- 
sophers, we should have had the alphabet in a very different order ; we should have had all the 
labial letters together, all the dentals together, all the vowels together, &c., and not, as it is now, 
in the order of notation. This orderly system in the Sanscrit tends strongly to prove it, compa- 
ratively speaking, a modern and artificial language. Indeed I think it does prove it to be so. I 
can readily su 2 >pobe that, after man had found out how to make a syllable by taking the first letters 
of tuo words, as in the case of Id for 14, he would easily form other syllables by taking the sounds 


Gen. x. 15, 19; Judges xviii. 28; 1 Cluon, i. 13. Sidon or Zidon would, therefore, signify, in numbers, 
154 ; and to justify mn being considered as equal to 603, the n must be taken far the Greek Editor^ 
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of the first letters of wordsj or beginnings of words, to form other syllables 5 as I have shewn that 
he would take the first of Duir and the first of Gort, to make Dog or Dg. 

17 , The art of acrostic writing, which we find in the Tamul, the Psalms, the Runes of Scandi- 
navia, &c., arose from the mode of making out a word from the first letters of numbers. The 
word IIVAA is really an acrostic 5 and it was this which led the ancients into the apparently 
foolish practice of acrostic writing, cf which we find, in the languages and works above enu- 
merated, so many examples. The words Bisat-al-Gnaiin for 1204, lately quoted from Colonel 
Tod, are correctly an acrostic. 

Mr. Mallet has observed, that the ancient Scandinavian poetry abounded with acrostics of 
various kinds, as much as the Hebrew;*’^ the Scandinavijin, that is, the Saxon, 

The practice to which our grammarians have given the scientific or technical name of Anagram, 
partly arose from the accidental transposition of the letters of a word, when changing the writing 
from the numeral system or system of ciphers, and from the top downwards, to the literal and 
horizontal, and partly from indifference as to the order in which the letters stood, when the language 
was in unspoken symbols. With respect to language, I believe our grammarians give too much 
credit to system, and by no means enough to what we call accident. A moment^s reflection will 
shew any one that, in the unspoken language of numerical symbols, it was not of the least conse- 
quence in what order the symbols were placed. For instance, in the word Sul, whether it were 
Sill or Sul, precisely the same idea would be conveyed. This was the origin of Anagrams and 
Metathesis, to which we have given these fine names* 

This explanation of the hitherto unexplained deficiency of the Hebrew and Celtic vowels, seems 
to me to be the most satisfactory of any part of my system, and to connect the whole together as 
perfectly as could be expected in cases of this kind. The number of characters in the old Arabic 
and other systems having the same names, for instance, ^ the three D’s, shew, that they were 
originally never intended for letters^ but merely for numbers. 

I am of opinion that the Eastern or Cadmsean system, as the Greeks called it, was originally 
invented from the Arabic, and was kept a great mystery by the Masons, who were of the tribe or 
religion of the Chaldeans and of the loudi of Thrace. That the loudi were the persons who in- 
vented it, I shall endeavour to shew by and by. The irregular and unsystematic use of vowels 
shews that the change from the use of ciphers or figures or symbols to letters, was done without 
any system or contrivance which had language or literature for its object* The selection of the 
sixteen letters, both in Syria and in Greece, shews signs of the religious mystery, and in Greece, 
partichlarlj^, it shews that the leaf or petala system or practice was abandoned, in part, from com- 
pliance with the sacred mythos which prevailed. At first, after letters were discovered, the initial 
of the name of every number would form a letter, but several numbers being called after trees 
whose names began with letters having the same sounds, only one would be retained, and thus 
only sixteen or seventeen were kept in use. The characters of the trees also shew, that they did 
not arise from premeditation ; for, if they had, such trees as the Spanish chestnut and the pine 
would have been selected. I can imagine no other cause for the selection but accident. But they 
are all inhabitants of high latitudes. They would thrive equally in Tartary and in Ireland. 

Endless is the nonsense which has been written respecting the ten Jewish Sephiroths; but 
Moore has, perhaps, alone explained them. Their name, in fact, tells us what they are. ^ They 
are well known to be ten symbols; and what is Sepher but Cipher ? — the ciphers of notation up 
to ten, which, it is evident, contained in themselves, in the numeral language or language of 


* Northern Ant. Vol. 11# p. 144, 

VOL, II. 
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* See my Prel. Ob, Sect. 52, 
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THE NUMBER NINE. 


ciphers, ia its endless combinations, all knowledge or wisdom ? This was really Cabalistic. ^ 
This was the meaning of the aenigma of Pythagoras, that every thing proceeded from numbers. 

In this language of ciphers, every cipher or figure, to a certain extent, was, of course, the sym- 
bol of a word, viz. to 9 inclusive. At first this would be the case up to 28, and if we look to the 
tree alphabet, we shall see each of the grammata or lines, by means of the ligature, made into one. 
After the Arabic notation was invented, although all the figures from 9 to 99 would consist of two 
symbols, they were in fact representatives of but one idea. Basnage says, that the writing on Bel- 
shazzar’s wall, interpreted by Daniel, consisted of but a letter or symbol for a w^ord 5 this is correctly 
cipher writing. It is not surprising that the Chaldsean Daniel should have possessed this Cabalistic 
knowledge or the art of writing the symbols in some phosphoretic preparation, which should only 
be visible, perhaps, when shaded from the lights. M. Basnage remarks, that the same practice 
was observed on ancient inscriptions, where a letter or symbol stands for a word. For various 
mystical or superstitious purposes the Greek alphabet was varied from the Asiatic one, and if we 
look to other alphabets, we shall be able to perceive superstition at work, and the same supersti- 
tion, — the same gratification of the passion or fashion of making riddles or senigmas, which really 
seems to have been the leading occupation of the priests, or initiated, for many generations ; in 
fact, in all time before Herodotus, who was called the father of history y from being its first in- 
ventor, i. e. of history as separated from the historic, mythologic aenigmas. 

18. VVe will now consider the number 9, 

The to Teth of the Hebrew stands for mwe. I have no doubt that we have this letter nearer the 
original in form in the Greek 0 Theta, a circle including a central point, though the Greek Theta 
is not unlike the Teth both in name and form. This has the same name as the Tha or Thas of the 
Egyptians, and the of the Copts. It is called the everlasting number, because, by whatever 
number it is multiplied, if the figures be added, they make 9. Thus 7 x9=:63, and 6-1-3 «9 5 or an 
equal number of nines, and for this reason it has the emblem of eternity for its figure, viz. a point 
and a circle. This Tha or Thas is the ninth or last number before the tens begin. The Tzaddi is 
the 90, the second nine before the hundreds begin ; and the Tzaddi final is the third 9, standing 
for TOO, before the thousands begin. 

If the reader look to the Irish alphabets in my Preliminary Observations, Chapter I, Sect, xlvi, 
p, 9, he will find each of them to consist of seventeen letters, the ninth letter in each is the centre 
letter; it is the M. In the first it is called Moiria, that is, Maria 5 and in the second it is called 
the Muinz= 666 , of which we have seen and said so much.® Can any one believe this to have 
been the effect of accident ? And if it be not accident, can any one doubt that it is the effect of a 
secret system, and of the very system which I have been unfolding ? 

Georgius shews that the Pema or Lotus is the Padraa softened to Pema. I suppose Padma is 
Sanscrit and means Pad, one of the names of Buddha, and Ma, mother 5 the same as Om, the male 
and female united in the Lotus flower. The word Ma or the M with a vowel, without which it 
cannot be sounded, was, as I have stated, the old word for mother or the female principle — the 
matrix ; and, on this account, it might be that the central numeral letter of the alphabet came to 
have the name of M. It was the Ma or Om figure, and thus the tree figure or vine-tree came to 
be called MN, or Muin, or 666 — M-vin the vin of M. It should be remembered that the Jews of 
the present day have numerous mysteries attached to the M as the central letter, (many more, 
probably, than I am acquainted with,) so that this is not merely a theory. A moment’s inspection 
shews that the Arabic alphabet was constructed without any regard to the mythos. Mystery 


^ See Basnage, p. 199. 


® Vol. L pp. 174 , 273 , 659, &.C , also sitpra, p. 180, 
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itself is a inythos^ as 1 have shewn — M-istory — perhaps, I-story — om — the Story of Om. This was 
correctly the case with all early history.^ But it is quite clear to me that after the Hebrews had 
adopted the first sixteen letters, the others were added, without any regard to the wants of the 
language, as a moment’s examination will shew. For what, then, could it be, but to humour this 
mythos ? — partly, perhaps, out of regard to the Moon’s cycle of twenty-seven days, partly to 
make the M the central letter 5 for, without the contrivance of the final letters, it would not 
answer. The final letters are not indispensably necessary, as most of the letters do without the 
finals. The Arabians kept all their numbers for letters, but it is evident that if they had been 
composed to serve the purpose of letters, they would not have had three letters T, or three letters 
S. I have before shewn that it seems probable that the Greeks at one time had the same number 
of numeral letters as the Hebrews, or letters having the same power of notation 5 but that they 
purposely contrived to leave out the Koph, in order that they might have the two centre letters 
for their monogram of Bacchus, MnzrGfiO, eleven letters on each side. One effect of this would be 
to make the last three letters of their proper old alphabet have each, in succeeding times, two 
numeral powers.^ I have taken great pains to prove, and I am certain I have proved, that the 
last three letters of the alphabet had each two numeral meanings. Here we have a satisfactory 
explanation of the mode by which that effect was produced in the Greek. After they had given 
names to gods or things, from the symbols having the original powers of notation, they would 
never be able entirely to destroy these first names and substitute new ones. If new ones were 
given, it is evident that both would continue. 

Man in Sanscrit means a human being ; in Chaldfeo-Hebrew, intelligence.^ 

Mani is always called Mane : now this will give us nearly the numerical name. 


M=600 

M=600 >1 

, M=600 

H= 8 'v 

A=: 1 

N=: 50 i 

1= 10 

M=600 i 

N= 60 

1= 10 \ 

' N= 50 

— f 

1= 10 

Er: 5 

m 

1 

666 J 

> U= 6 

1 666 

608 > 


Persian Hour. 


Om— Mani— Pami or Pema— Om. One is nothing but the M=600. Mani is Numa or Minos 
or Menu. We have seen how the Nu is m Nh or Noah,^ and I believe it is the 
650.5 

We constantly read of the Son of Man. I have often wondered why a human being should be 
so called. I have little doubt that by this was meant, Son of the Solar Incarnation^ Afw. 

Man was the image of God, of the being described by the number 650; in short, he was the 
microcosm of God, Mind was Sapiential and this was only to be made perceptible by one man 
to another by means of the Logos or speech. Thus mind came to be described by the word 
Logos, the speech or anima in motion, the spirit of God, of which the Linga was the emblem. The 
organ of generation, for a similar reason, was called Linga, or Lingua, language, or speech, or Logos. 
Mind was the To Ov. Every thing tends to the To to the centre,” For this reason, 


4 Vol. 1. p. 882, w. See and Italian Stona. * ABrAEZHeiKA-MN-SOnPXTT^X^n. 

® Volney, Res. Ant. Hist. Vol. IL p. 403. * See Vol. I. pp. 234, 236, 420, 626, 649, 714. 

* Let it not be forgotten, that when I speak of these matters, I suppose the Greek and Hebrew letters to be the same 
or nearly so— not yet to have changed. 
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when the alphabet consisted of only twenty-four letters or figures, the two centre letters, the 
MNizGSO, formed its name. The name of that part of the Horn or Homo, which more immediately 
partook of the nature of the To Ov, mind and man-min-di, viz. divus^ holy or sacred, that is, 
MN. After the sacred number, the Neros was found to be 600 and not 650, the number of the 
letters was reduced from 28 to 27^ and the MzzGOO was the sacred number. ^ When this was the 
case, it is evident that those who did not understand all the reasoning might take either the LM or 
the MN for their sacred number 650. Thus came the Xama and the mm\x. Thus the Lamed 
came to be used indiscriminately with the Nun, as Ficinus tells us. And thus, as we might 
expect, Lama, INienu, and Mani, were all the same. The Lamed is, in fact, the LM-di, Holy or 
Sacred Lama. 

At last, the Lama came to have the same name as the sheep, as the solar constellation, and as 
“ the Lamb that taketh away the sins of the world,’’ because, in the language of figures, it was 
was LnbO, JM— 600—650, For a similar reason the Goat, which was the same as the Lamb, was 
called Mn-des, M-600, Nzz50-650. 

The Indian Fig-tree was sacred to the Sun.^ It was the tree of the Lam 5 then, from the re- 
giininc, the tree Lani-di. 

The reader may probably recollect the observations which I made in Volume I. pp. 606, 837? 
838, that the Goat and the Sheep are the same genus of animal, and that they will breed forward, 
or continue the bleed, like the Greyhound and the Pointer, not like the Horse and the Ass. This 
accounts for the Goat being often found where a Sheep might be expected. At last the two ani- 
mals came to be equally adored, one as LMz:650, the other as MN— 650. 

Parkhurst says, mndo^ knowledge, understanding,* From this root yT irfo, probably, comes 
the name of the Docetes. He says, nyi dot^ knowledge.^ I believe it was one name of the 
Gnostics, and from this probably came the Latin Doctus. We have found munda to mean a cycle 
or circle. I suspect this arose from the figurative similitude of the divine mind to the circle which 
we meet with every where, to the 0, To Ov ; and that man had this name from being an emana- 
tion from the divine mind. From the word yT ido comes the word idea^ which is so closely con- 
nected with understanding, knowledge, and mind. And thus the mounts Ida, of Crete and Troy, 
(^r Tr-ia, might, with little or perhaps no violence, be construed mounts of knowledge or wisdom* 

The lod has the meaning of hand and ten, and may be the root of the word loda or Jiida. It is 
the yT^ ido of the Hebrews, which means to thmk, and figuratively knowledge. Wisdom, in fact, 
uur Idea. When a man has no ideas he has no wisdom. We have before seen the close connex- 
ion of letters and knowledge. Hci*e, I think, we may find the meaning of Ayodia — the jdace of 
tvisdom. The tribe of Judea may be nothing but the tribe of Judia or Idii. The Idei of Crete were 
AaOToXoi, Dactyli, as the learned say, because they were ten^ the number of a person’s fingers, 
I apprehend they might also be so called from the lodi or Idsei, that is, votaries, or the inventors 
or possessors of the system of letters, and also from the word lod a hand* We have here several 
meanings similar to what we found in the Tamul. From the Hebrew word yn» ido^ Idea, the ideas 
of letteis, knowledge, wisdom, head, cannot be separated. The French Tdte is Tat, Ras, head. 


i Thus, when it was desired to retain the allegory of the tree of knowledge and letters in the alphabetic numeral 
system, and the mansions of the moon and the days of the moon’s period were found to be more correctly described by 
27, the letters were reduced to 27. 

® Vail. Coll Hib. Vol. V, p. 130 . 3 Jjj 

* Ibid p. 273. In a future page we shall dnd the language of Scotland called GaeUdoct, The latter word came to 
Scotland with the Jewish abstinence from Pork, and was derived from this word, meaning learned Gael, or Sanctum 
Scriptum. 
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The Cretans of Mount Ida were said, by the Greeks, to be Jews. They probably constituted the 
monastic body, the remains of which still continue as Christian monks on Mount Ida. ^ 

Virgil seems to have known the true nature of this mythos from an expression in the iEneid, 
Lib. X, — 

Alma parens Idsea Deuin. 

This Idsea was the Maia of Greece. Proclus, upon Plato, uses the expression, Mata ©smv virarr ^ : 
Maia, the Sovereign or Supreme of the Gods.‘^ 

We know certainly that, after the use of the numeral symbols as letters commenced, the custom 
of using them as symbols did not cease 5 but, on the contrary, that they were continued in com- 
mon use for superstitious purposes by the early fathers ; and it is easy to imagine, that, after the 
numeral powers of the Coptic and Greek letters became changed, the Gods should, in some in- 
stances, be called, or rather be described, by the symbols in their new application. For instance, 
that what before was ID tr should become SPrr600. And, again, T§P and XSP. I think 
each of the letters PST came to have two meanings. All this might readily arise in the infancy 
of letter writing, and during the gradual cessation of symbol writing. I think the very easy 
manner in which the unmeaning names of the Gods resolve themselves into numbers, and those the 
precise numbers which are required to describe the sacred cycle, as it advanced to perfection, and 
the way in which they are recorded in the numbers of pillars in the temples, and the way in which, 
as I have shewn, they were used to make up the periods of the Hebrew chronology, as taught by 
Usher, Marsham, and Eusebius 5 and the way in which the monograms descriptive of Jesus 
Christ are formed of the numbers of the three cycles, leave nothing wanting to the proof of the 
truth of my explanation of the system. The probabilities are as a million to one in favour of its 
truth. 

It should also be recollected, that we are not to be tied down in our reasoning respecting the 
meanings of symbols and letters in the first years of their invention, in the same strict manner as 
we ought to be, when we reason about those of the fastidious Greeks, at the time when they had 
brought their beautiful alphabet to perfection, and fixed, with great precision, the power of every 
letter. 

The attempts to tie clown inquirers into the early periods of Greece, or any other country, to 
the strict grammatical rules adopted or formed in later times, when these countries had become 
highly civilized and their language fixed by these grammatical rules, can only serve, if permitted, 
to conceal truth. There is no reason to believe the ancient languages different from the modern 
with respect to their uncertainty; and how uncertain are they! The following passage of Sir 
John Mauncleville, a learned Englishman in the fourteenth century, will shew in how short a time 
even a written language changes : ^^Aftre that thei ben zolden (yielded) thei sleen hem alle, and 
kutten of hire eres, and soween hem in vynegre, and there of thei makeri gret servyse for 
Lordes.^’ Similar examples may be found in every language. 

I must also beg my reader not to be surprised if he should find several etymologies for a word. 
He must recollect that I pretend to prove nothing, only to raise different degrees of probability in 
each case; and when I give two explanations, the reader may take which he chooses; I believe he 
will find either of them consistent with the remainder of the theory. But I think it probable that, 
in many cases, words were designedly so formed as to have several meanings. It must also be 
recollected, that the meanings of words would change with time. 


For lod handi see Ouseley’s Coll. Vol. Ill, pp. 62, 105, 418, 


» Jurieu, Vol. II. p. 91. 
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19. After man began to theorize on the First Cause, be naturally designated it by the Monad or 
Unit, which was at length described by a point: on this arose many most refined speculations. It 
was on the Monad, on which was erected all the other numbers, till we get to ten ; the whole of 
the fingers whicli formed one circle or whole, as it contained in itself all numbers. Then, by the 
invention of adding the other numbers over again, all numbers are formed. Thus the point came 
to be the foundation of both series, and the • or pruktos, or prick, or point, > or jod, to be 
descriptive of self- existence, and of both one and ten, and from this in time might arise the 
Hebrew verb n*n eie^ to he or €3:ist; with its irregular forms, and its * i existence and n> ie^ or, 
Syriacfe, 20 , joined to >1 di, ‘TV iud^ and the people of lo-di, the holy I 05 and, Chaldaic^, NIV iuda^ 
and God self-existent, thus formed from the root • the Ailm, on which all letters and numbers 
were carried or formed, and consequently all knowledge. Thus it was the creator, and the foun- 
dation or mother of figures, letters, and knowledge: from this, the ledi of Judi were the followers 
of the holy I, or le, or lo. From this being the origin of letters as well as of creation, the golden 
fleece (holy wisdom) and the apple of the Hesperides, apples of the tree of knowledge, holy wis- 
dom came. 

The first figure would, of course, be what we find it, I : when it got to jfm it was X or > in 
Hebrew, that is, lod— lo-di— the sacred lo in the Syriac, or n> ih in the Hebrew, translated into 
the Greek IH of Delphi, or the XHzzflOS. Jesus Christ, Basnage says, was described by IH. 
This shews that the 31 of Delphi was written both HI and 31. In several of the old languages 
tht first number is described thus, I, and the tenth in the same manner; and sometimes both by a 
point. This is the Hebrew lod, and the Latin Iota. This is, I apprehend, the To Ov of Plato, 
lod is hand^ and also, in Hebrew, the Ivy, which is called the five-finger-leaved tree, and the Planta- 
vita. 1 

In the Dalmatian or Illyrian alphabet, the form of the I is X ; and this, I cannot doubt, was 
originally the Roman, and the I or j was the ninths and the X the tenth. The small variations in 
the alphabets shew, I think, that they have in most countries got into use by degrees ; escaped, 
in fact, from the crypts, before any thing like grammar was thought of. 

Duret says, Qtie Dien est le chef de toutes les choses^ tant de celles qui sont, que des autres qtd 
“ doivent estre et ne sont encore^ Aussi ceste note de nullite 0, qui est circulaire et resoluble en 
soy mesme. Sans fin, et commencement, ne fait rien de soy, inais avec Funit^ constitu 6 le 
nombre de 10. Et de-la se va multipliant en la compagnie des autres, jusques k Tinfini.’'^ Oi’, 
it may be the Jewish and British and Indian cycle of 84— Iz:10, 0—70, Dz:4zz84. But I rather 
prefer the former. From this numerical theory, the lo of Syria, arose the Jewish irregular verb 
n*n to be. As the i. d, or 10 and 4, made the half of the moon, when the year was supposed to be 
336 days long; so the n> i. e. or 10 and 6 , made the half when the year was supposed to be 360 
days long. 

The * lod is the tenth letter of the old alphabet of figures, the D mem is the tenth of the new 
one of letters. 

The sacred tetragrammaton might be either nw ieue^ or 'O mv, «ai 0 xm 0 ; or 

it might be, aeky which comprehends them all. 

I apprehend the origin of notation, or of figures or arithmetic, is very fairly represented in the 
Preliminai'y Observations, and the beginning of this book. We will now try to find how the Ara- 
bic system was discovered, or I had, perhaps, better say, how the systems of calculation, by calculi 
or cowries, or right lines, was perfected. For, though I have spoken of calculi or little stones 


* Vail. Coll. Hib.VoLV.p. 131. 


* Origin des Langues, p, 159. 
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only, yet I apprehend the African and Indian and Chinese custom of using little shells or cowries, 
and which are yet used in all the oriental countries, soon came into use instead of the calculi. I 
suppose that man, after a certain experience of the use of lines or cowries for numbers, proceeded 
to invent arbitrary figures for each parcel of lines or cowries, and thus he made a 2 for two 
cowries or lines, a 3 for three, and a 9 for nine of them ; each of these parcels answering to a part 
of his fingers, and the 9 to nine of them. I have no doubt that in the forming of all these sym- 
bols, fanciful or mystical reasons would influence the formation of them, and when he came to the 
last finger or digit, and he cast about to determine what sort of a figure he should make for it, — 
for it, which was the total of the fingers, — he formed the sign of the circle as, in his opinion, the 
most proper; and this it really was, for many reasons, so evident, that I suppose I need not 
repeat them. Thus he got the 1, 2, 3, 4, to 9 and 0. When he examined this, he would find 
that he had one total. He laid his cowries or inscribed his lines one below another, and he found 
if he took three of them thus, 

1 

1 

1 

they made 3. .... . 3 

and four would in like manner make 4. If he took ten of them, in like manner they made lOor 0. 
That is, they made one 0, or one total, that is, 1. 0, This brought him instantly to simple addi- 
tion, as far as to nine figures, and perhaps to ten. He w^ould observe that the one total, or 10, 
was descriptive of all the cowries he had in his hand, and that the figures on the right described 
ones answering to his fingers or digits, and the next figure on the left ten digits. He then 


took two parcels of cowries of ten each, and he said, 

If one of these parcels is described by one total. ....«.•«•» . • 1 0, 

two of these parcels ought to be described by two totals 2 0, 

that three might be described by three totals. 3 0, 

and so on till he got to nine totals 9 0, 


and, at last, that a hundred cowries would be described by ten totals, thus. . 10 0. 

This would immediately shew, that the first number on the right described digits, the next on the 
left tens, and the next on the left, parcels of ten tens each. In the above we have the sums — ten, 
twenty, thirty, &c. 

About the same time that man got so far as to form the 10, and to describe the sums 20, 30, 40, 
&c., he would observe, if one and a circle^ made one total, ^ and that the one in the second line to 
the left alw^ays answered to ten, that, if instead of the 1 and 0, he put 1 and 1, he would describe 
the eleven cowries, which he had in his hand; and if he put 1 and 2, he would describe the 
twelve cowries which he had in his hand; and hence he discovered how to describe 11, 12, 13, 
&c., to 20, or two totals. In this manner, again, he was led to discover, that the first Hue on the 
right was digits, the second to the left tens, the third to the left, parcels of ten tens, or what we 
call hundreds. After this, I think the mode in which man would proceed with the combined as- 
sistance of his cowries and figures, to underwrite the number of the odd digits on the right, carry- 


1 The word Total, which I have made use of, is al-tat ; the tat or tot meaning tV«600, and has come from the 
cycle of the iieros, the perfect and complete cycle, including the v/hole time which the sun and moon took to come 
irom any point to that same point again. It formed the Latin totus» 
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iijg over the overplus parcels of tens to the next line, or to the tens, and the overplus parcel c . 
tens to the next line or the hundreds, is so easy to be imagined, that I need not pursue the ana- 
lysis any farther. In the same manner, by taking one collection of cowries from another, he 
discovered subtraction, and in a similar manner division, and multiplication — using cowries, as 
they are yet used, even in the most complicated astronomical calculations, in India and China, a 
very interesting account of which may be seen, in the Kala Sankalita of CoL Warren. If a person 
\^ill only take a parcel of pebbles or shells, he will soon find how very easily the art of arithmetic 
must have sprung from the combined use of calculi or cowries, and the infant art of writing, by 
numeral symbols, and of letters, when the latter were in the act of being discovered, and were 
coming into use along with the former. 

20. The Chinese are said to have a God called Xangti, whose name is kept a profound secret, 
never mentioned on any occasion, but entrusted alone to those in the higher mysteries, who medi- 
tate on it with the most profound reverence. Here we have the exact history of tiie Om of the 
Indians, and of the Ieue of the Jews of the twentieth chapter of Exodus, which, when properly and 
m^steiiously translated, means, as I have already stated, ^^Tbou shalt not mention the name of rt k 
lEU, that is, of THE Self~cxiste7d Being.'^ I mentioned above, p. 190, that, in the ancient lan- 
guage of ciphers, the frst and the tenth figure were the same, I, and 0 ; but the tenth was also 
represented by the mystic X. Fiom this the X, the monogram of God, came to be confounded 
with the I, or ® , also the monogram of God, and therefore may be here put for the I: and the a 
is the Hebrew rr e and the V o corrupted into the ng. This produces the lao. The ti is n di^ Holy 
lao. In Tibet they have the same God ; he is called Xiang-siouph. This is more correctly re- 
ported and is the monogram X and lao — the soph or wise^ or the wisdom of lao, and they have 
him also called Jang'-ti.— Divus lao.^ Here I suppose I shall be accused of taking etymological 
liberties. But it may be observed, that I do not entirely depend on the explanation or analysis of 
the w^ord, but much more 07i the history and the circumstances attending it. These, in the analysis, 
or etymology, as it is called, of words, ought never to be lost sight of, and, I flatter myself, are 
never lost sight of by me. I think it must be allowed to me to take much greater liberties of this 
kind, with words which, by those liberties, dovetail into my system, when that system is shewn 
to be nearly established and supported by hundreds of other circumstances, than I could be allowed 
to take without them. It may be recollected that I have formerly shewn from Georgius, that the 
Ti meant di or Ao/y, in the word Tibet. This being premised, I must add that, after I had written 
the above, 1 found the following passage of D’Herbelot; est une lettre Chinoise, qui rdpond 

k Vaiu dcs Hebreux 3 Monument de Chiistianisme en Chine."’ I think I could not well wish for 
any thing more to my purpose than this ; and here we see a striking proof of the utility of adher- 
ing to the simple forms of the Hebrew alphabet, as given by me, and regulated by the powers of 
notation. le or lo was Logos, a tree was wisdom. Wisdom was letters, letters were a tree. 
Thus a tree w^as wisdom, because its leaves were letters ] ioz was the word used for letters. I 
was one, 1 5 one and a circle were 10, X; one and a circle were lo, which were IH or XH, the 
circle 608 ; one and a circle were a dot and circle, the emblem of the eternal monad — 0. It 
was @5 9, the emblem of the eternal number, as they called it. A circle is a cipher 5 it is the 

emblem of eternal wisdom ; it is sup or qit zup, So<p, wisdom. Theta was nine, because 

9 was the emblem of eternity; conformably to this, the first letter of the hieroglyphic alphabet was 
an owl, the emblem of wisdom. I must be permitted to repeat, that Ida is yT Id-o, idea, mando, 
(vide Parkhurst,) mndo, knowledge, wisdom, a circle, a cycle, a cipher. Stars were letters, 


1 Yao, volo, / 2 tW/ dos woiri<r&. Web. on Greek and Chinese Language, p. 35. 
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but each star was dedicated to a certain tree, or each tree to a certain star. A constellation was a 
wood, $tl^ satalj whence Stella^ a star, or (r'rr200, r'=:300, ^''==100—600; and the Hebrew, 
English, and Sanscrit, stl^ stalla, place of rest or settlement, 200, r^ziSOO, LLrrlOOnGOO; and 
the Mexican Ttl=:650, Teotl. Mndo is 5Br:650 — n di^ holy Mandaites, followers of Wisdom, 
They were Nazonreans or Nazarenes, therefore Nazorenes were followers of wisdom — therefore 
Jesus’s followers were followers of wisdom. Jesus was a Natzir or flower of Nazareth, but the 
place where it grew was in Carynel^ in the garden of God. Of this more presently. Buddha was 
crucified for robbing the garden of a flower : this, perhaps, we may understand by and by. The 
union of the mythos and the numeral symbolic alphabet, I think, can alone explain why the wood 
or grove in which the Gods were worshiped, the niches or stalls in which they were placed, and 
the groups of stars into which they were changed, should all have the same name — Stall. 

In our Bibles we every where find the writers reprobating the adoration of groves or trees, 
which are ordered to be cut down and burnt. Mr. Landseer, in his Sabaean Researches, 
has most superabundantly proved, that those things which we call groves^ and which in the 
Hebrew are called asre and asire^'^ were some kind of instrument of the nature of our 

celestial globes or armillary spheres. From these words, in fact, come the Latin aster and our 
star^ and the Asteroth of the Sidonians, and the Goddess of the Saxons called Eos ter. The word 
Asre came to mean a tree, because those instruments were covered with groups of stars, each star 
marked with a letter, which letter had the name of a tree. They were formed upon a microcosmic 
system, which I shall explain in a future book; by this, the earth or globe was divided into 
tenths, from which the tithe that 1 shall shew was paid by all nations came to be called Ashera. 
We constantly read of the fortunes of men told by the stars, of the life and actions of Jesus Christ 
being recorded in the stars, &c., &c# Every star having the name of a tree, it would also be a 
letter and a numerical symbol, and a group of them was called a constellation, of which there were 
two kinds. Of one kind, which had the names chiefly of animals, there were forty-eight: the 
other kind consisted of divisions formed by lines, each line distant from another five degrees, 
which would divide the sphere into seventy-two parts, as described by Plutarch. These lines, if 
taken from North to South, or from East to West, would divide the surface of the sphere into 
parallelograms seventy-two in number. By means of the forty-eight hieroglyphics and the nume- 
ral symbols, it would be no difficult matter to record a history, the parts of which would present 
themselves consecutively every night, so as to finish the story in a year, or in a period of years or 
<jycle, at pleasure. Thus we have the labours of Hercules described in the zodiacal signs, as they 
are so satisfactorily explained by M. Dupuis. If the history of Hercules and his labours could be 
portrayed and described by the constellations, so might the history of Jesus Christ: and these 
labours are so similar to the sufferings of Jesus, that the reader must remember that the pious and 
Rev. Mr. Parkhurst has been obliged, much against his inclination, to acknowledge, that they 

were types of what the real Saviour was to do and suffer.” 

The word Stella has the same meaning as aster, and is the same as the word stl^ which 
means both a group of stars, i. e. a constellation, and a wood. All these varieties arise from a 
similar cause, namely, from the stars being marked by letters or symbols, which letters had the 
meaning and names of trees. I have very little doubt that the Zodiacs of Esne and Dendera were 
instruments of this kind of perpetual almanack. Of course, if those instruments were set up in 
the temple, they must have been set up by the priests, by the iiiitiati, and they must have ap- 
peared to the ignorant as something very extraordinary, as they would seem to enable the priests 


VOL. II. 
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to foretell eclipses and other matters. Thus it is very natural that they should become objects of 
terror to the ignorant, who, in consequence, destroyed them when they obtained power. 

Maimonides (in More Nevoc. ch. xx., Townley's translation, p. 263) says, ^‘But the Zabii 
being ignorant of the nature of the true God, and regarding the heavens and the heavenly bodies 
as that eternal being who was free from all privation, and supposing that from thence all kinds 
of power flowed down into images and certain trees, called in the law asheroth asrut^ con- 

concluded that those images and trees inspired the prophets with the prophetic language which 
they uttered in their visions, predicting good or evil/^ These Asheroth are the instruments of 
which I have just treated. 

We every where find the later Jewish writers, and particularly the prophets, reprobating the 
Ashres, but yet we find them in their Temple under the best of their rulers : they are repeatedly 
said to be set up under trees. And Abraham set up an Asliera in Beer-sheha. This shews that 
the Jews had their sects like the moderns. When an ignorant race of devotees, like our evange- 
licals, obtained power, they destroyed the images, burnt the books and Ashres or astronomical in- 
struments, as John Knox and other Reformers did. Our books are come to us from this race of 
people, and for this every philosophical inquirer ought to make allowance. No doubt, like the 
Protestant reformers, many of them were honest, and destroyed some gross abuses, such for in- 
stance as the human sacrifices of prisoners of war, ordered by the law, of which proof enough may 
be found in “the devoted thing, both of mayi and beast,” Lev. xxvii. 28, 29 j also Lev. x. 14; 
£xod. xxix. 28; Numb. xxxi. 41, the heave offering of the men prisoners. [?] But if they re- 
formed abuses, they indulged in their antipathy to learning, without judgment or discrimination, 
and this is proved by their destruction of the Asherim or astronomical instruments. Our modern 
devotees are surely not less inimical to learning, than were Jewish and Protestant Reformers. 

I beg my reader to pause here, and to reflect upon the state in which he would be placed at the 
end of a period of 600 years, if he had had no historfcal account of what had preceded that time ; 
and, again, if he had a tradition or a writing giving an account of the immaculate conception, of the 
adventures of a divine person, and a dogma that this was to be renewed every 600 years ; that, in 
short, all the aflPairs of the world were to be renewed periodically. He will at once see, that his 
very limited experience would not enable him to correct any chronological error. 

The stars, the lights in the firmament of heaven, were, by the omnipotent voice of the Elohim 
himself, appointed to be “for signs and for seasons, and for days and years.” The proper use of 
the asherim was, no doubt, in part for ascertaining and manifesting the movements of those signs, 
seasons, &c., and I imagine that they were used to foretell the political events which would 
happen, (as the mythos dictated,) as well as eclipses, conjunctions of planets, &C .5 and men must 
have been very different from what we have ever known them, if priests and rulers did not make 
them subservient to their selfish purposes. This would, of course, expose them to the attacks of 
reforming fanatics. 

In the case of the Hebrews we have an example of a temple whose sacred writings have escaped 
to us — in all others, of temples whose writings have not escaped ; and in this, at last, consists the 
great difference between them. It is evident that struggles were constantly taking place between 
the patrons of images and iconoclasts — ^between reformers and anti-reformers — and our writings are 
those of the iconoclastic party, which at last prevailed. From this circumstance, and from being 
educated as partisans of this system, every thing takes in our eyes a suitable colour. 

1 have very little doubt that the stars were allotted to the numeral symbols, so as to make them 
into a kind of calendar or perpetual almanack, and this is what was meant by the declaration of 
the great astronomer, that the life and actions of Jesus Christ might be read in the heavens. It 
was contrived either for a year or six hundred years. Either the Roman Catholic system of por- 
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traying the actions of Jesus every year, or the system of Virgil in his new Troys and new Argo- 
nauts every six hundred years, was adopted. Vallancey and several others have had a glimpse of 
the truth, but they have had no success in making it out. 

No person can look at the Mem final without seeing that it is the Samech, and the example in 
the word Imrbe of the use of it for the Mem, sufficiently justifies and proves, at least in 

mystic inquiries, its indiscriminate use. So far I consider that we are certain, independent of the 
innumerable other proofs of it which I have given. ^ It is the same as the Greek hissing which 
stands for sixty, and the ODH hkm^ wisdom. The Sa is the or iso or Saviour or the 600 : 
the same mystic system goes through the whole. With reference to this, the Six was described 
by what we call the Episemonbau or Vau, the hissing The first cycle was 6 ; the second 60 5 
the third 600 5 the next 6000. The following passage will shew a similar kind of superstition of 
the Mohamedans in a late day, when in fact the knowledge of letters had rendered all such theo- 
ries absolute folly and nonsense, but which, before their discoverj/y deserved rather to be called 
wisdom than folly. 

The following is a metrical account of the verses, &c., of the Koran, taken from a very beauti- 
ful copy, once the property of the unfortunate Tippoo Sultan, but preserved in the public library 
at Cambridge. It was copied by me from a manuscript of Professor Lee^s, lent me, at his request, 
by the secretary of the Royal Society of Literature. 

The verses of the Koran, which is good and heart-delighting. 

Are six thousand, six hundred, and sixty-six. 

** One thousand of it command, one thousand strongly prohibit. 

One thousand of it promise, one thousand of it threaten. 

One thousand of it read in choice stories, 

“ And know, one thousand of it to consist in instructive parables : 

Five hundred of it in discussions on lawful and unlawful 5 

One hundred of it are prayers for morning and evening. 

Know sixty-six abrogating and abrogated. 

“ Of such an one, I have now told you the vvhole.” 

In the 6666 and the 6600, exclusive of the abrogated part, I think may be seen the remains of 
the cyclic system. 

21 . We will now inquire into the famous /xia, hy commonly called the three genders of 
the Greek numeral adjective, which word describes our idea of unity. ^ 


» See Vol. I. pp. 168, 172. 

^ Grammarians call it an irregular noun. In all the written languages except the Sanscrit, there are many wordb 
which grammarians can biing into no rule of grammar, and this gives them much trouble, because they proceed upon 
the idea, that language, both \vritten and verbal, is to be accounted for on principles of what are called philosophy, 
when, in reality, they are much more the effect of what is called accident. Grammarians and Philosophers never had 
any thing to do with them, till they were come to a very advanced state. The more I inquire and think upon the sub- 
ject, the more I am induced to have recourse to what we call accident, in the case of language, 

Plato, who lived in the fourth century before the Christian sera, was the first that considered Grammar ; Aristotle 
the first who wrote on it, and reduced it to an art ; and Epicurus the first that publicly taught it among the Grecians. 
If an inquirer will only think one moment upon these facts, he will be obliged to admit that what I have said of 
Homer^s poen^s must be in great part correct. They must be indebted almost entirely to Aristotle and his companions 
for the perfection of their language. According to Suetonius, the art of Grammar was first brought to Rome, about 
170 years B. 0., by Crates Malotes, the ambassador from king Attains to the Roman Senate. (Pref. to Bosworth’s 
Saxon Grammar, p. xxiv.) If these facts be considered, we shall instantly see the absurdity of being tied down to 
observe the niceties of the language of the later Greeks and Romans. For, most assuredly, before the invention of 
Grammar, there could be nothing like precision in language. It seems quite certain from this, that the poems of 
Homer must have undergone a great dressing up by Aristotle, to bring them to their present perfection. But im oh- 
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1 have shewn that the first recorded ideas of man were probably numbers. I think I may 
assume, that all written language came from Asia to Greece, and that the Greek language was 
formed from the oriental. Now I think we may observe something very striking in the Greek 
word for the idea of unity, A Greek grammarian would tell you, that the word for one is stg, 
and that it is irregular, making in the feminine, and sv in the neuter. But it is evident these 
words are not formed from one another, but are three separate and distinct words, for three sepa- 
rate and distinct ideas. If I be right in the primary formation of numbers, they may be sought 
for among the most ancient languages, and I think we shall find the Greek words above alluded to 
to have come from the East. 

Priscian says, that in the Greek word Mia for owe, I is considered the principal letter, and the 
M as mute. We constantly lead in grammarians of words being paragogic and heemantive and 
formative. In nine cases out of ten these learned words are only used and contrived as a screen 
for ignorance. Almost all the words connected with mythology are of so old a date that their 
origin is totally unknown in all countries, and this is because they were formed before the art of 
syllabic writing was known ; and before this book is concluded, I feel confident I shall satisfy 
every reader, that they took their names from the first numeral art of writing which I have been 
unfolding. The mere assertion of Priscian, that the letter 7n is mute, is by no means satisfactory, 
as my reader can hardly fail to admit, when he has considered the circumstances which I shall 
disclose. I suppose that the word consists of the monogram M and the Hebrew IE, or, I, self-^ 
existent J This opens a door to the explanation of many other words. I do not doubt that in 
the Mute, M, we have the monogram of the Om of India — three words coalescing, to use Sir W. 
Jones's expression, and forming the word 0-M, or M, the Mem final of Isaiah, In a similar 
manner we have the Monos, which is the Latin tmus with the Monogram prefixed. 

This seems to restore this important word to something like rationality, 'Eip, in the Hebrew, 
may be the is or existence in the masculine ; me the ie^ existence in the feminine ; 

and the ov, To Ou, of Plato, in the neuter, or the ens. I have not a doubt that, when these 
words were formed, grammar rules had never been either heard or thought of. There is not in 
the world any thing like a written or spoken language formed by rule, except the Sanscrit, and in 
this very formed rule, its modern character is evident. Every language written and spoken is the 
child of circumstance, improved by grammarians, as our language and all languages of civilized 
nations are improving every day. 

Some time ago, p. 190, I observed, that the M was the tenth letter of the new or Cadmman 
alphabet of letters, and answered to the jod, the tenth letter of the old alphabet of numbers, which 
was often described by the hissing X. Our learned men say the numeral letter six was described 

by two digammas thus, ^ ^ think it has been originally the same as the French 

hissing C with the sedilla under it thus, F C, This is the hissing sixth letter. The fe7ith hissing 
letter was the X, and the sixteenth letter was the Samach, or the terminating form of the tenth 
alphabetic letter M, and was formed by three lines or forms S or three Cs, and denoted 60 
and 600, and called by the hissing word Xi and Chi. We have no alphabetic name for the pre- 


hcnatioii made by Monb. Dugas-Montbel, in the Journal des Savans, September 1831, tliat Plato, Aristotle, Plutar- 
QUE, citent des \ers de IMliade, de I’Odiss^e, que nous ne retrouvons plus dans les manuscripts et les editions 
d^Homere/^ piovcb, indeed, that they have been recenm in later ajyes — Hombre et ses bciits par Marq, Fostia D’Ur- 
ban, p. 262. 

* He says L was often used along with the N for 50, This we know to be true. Supp. Ency. Brit. Vol I p. 622. 
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sent numeral letter 6. 1 suspect it was originally called Sam^ the name of the Sun in various 

dialects, and that the name for the number 60, Samach, was Sam and DDN akm^ and the same for 
the GOO ; and the form of it in the Greek was made to describe the triple power, of which the Sun 
was the emblem — the triple wisdom. That much mystery is hid under these words, cannot be 
doubted ; whether I have suggested a probability as to its true explanation I leave to my reader. 

At the head of all beings and their works the Oriental or Gnostic sects placed the Monad, Mia 
^Iso called Tlali^p ayvwg’og, which M. Matter truly observes, was found in all the doctrines 
of India and Persia, and of the ancient world. ^ And who was this feminine Mia who was 

also the masculine Ualrjp ; I answer, the androgynous Brahme-Maia of India. This Monad, 
ftia, is the feminine of the Greek word hg, [xia, (or lonice ia,) h-unus. The word hg may be 
a formation of the Hebrew ais^ mhsiance^ or the verb is^ he is. It is joined with both gen- 
dcis and numbers. *Ev, as used here, as the oriental language had no neuter, must have been 
purely Greek. But as it is the neuter of hg^ owe, it may be substance or matter, which was with 
the Persians and many of the Gnostics the origin of evil, or the destroying or evil principle, and 
may have been only a dialectic variation of the word ou. The neuter of the word for the idea of 
Unity can evidently be nothing but matter ; that is, in idea it cannot be separated from matter. 
Wc derive our idea of number solely from matter. If I be right that all languages are derived 
from one, it seems not unreasonable to search for the roots of the originals of words in different 
languages. When the surpiising manner in which ancient languages have become changed is con- 
sidered, it cannot be expected that any thing like an entire original language should be found any 
where. But I think with skill and diligence, and the absence of prejudice, it is not out of proba- 
bility, that the original language might be nearly recovered i but yet I think we are at present a 
long way from it. As an example, the Greek word sig would be the Hebrew w, the word fxia 
the Indian Maia^ and the w^ord sv or ov the Hebrew 3)^ an* 

The example of the words sig^ [xia^ Iv, being oriental, is exactly similar to that noticed in my 
Essay on the Celtic Druids, in the Eleusinian mysteries, of the three sacred words OM ETAS 
IvOr^,^ commonly used both in India and Europe. No one will doubt, I think, that all these 
things have an intimate connexion. The three words used at Eleusis were purely Sanscrit^ yet 
the Athenians would have been much offended to have been told that they were harbarous^ though 
they admitted that they did not themselves undei’stand them. They were brought to this temple 
when the name of the Sinde was brought to the river in Thrace, and the custom of burning the 
widows, and the name of given to the God. They were a form, like our Amen, which the 

priest at last used like the talk of a parrot, without thought; till, like our amen^ its meaning was 
forgotten. The language kept changing, the form remained fixed. It is like the case of the 
words Ite^ missio est^ at the end of the Roman mass, the meaning of which is now unknown,^ 

But I have one moie observation to make on this subject. The Mia,'Ev, are descriptive 
of the Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer. The first is the male, the 26', self-existence, Pro- 
found Wisdom ; the female is the Mia, the Loyo^, both male and female, and Mia aqjyi — Trarrjp 
ayveogog,, the Ev or Ov is the neuter symbol of matter, the Destroyer. In Exod. iii. 14, God 
says, Eyo) ei^i o 12v * '0 12v [xe x^og vpiag. 

When I consider the great number of Druidical, that is, of Cyclopaean, buildings in every part 
of the world, all having nearly the same generic character, I feel surprised at the fact, that there is 
not on one of them any thing to be found like an inscription. The facts of many of them, the 


' Hist. Grit, du Gnost. Vol. 11. Cli. iv. Sect. ii. p. 266. He also observes, that this was the Geo? ayvwros which St, 
Paul found at Athens; and if he be rigbtdn this, he here curiously unites the Christian and the Heathen religions, 

Beausobre, Vol. II, p. 350, n. 198; Asiat. Res.; and in Vol 1. p, 253. » p 
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Pyramids for instance, displaying great astronomical knowIe<^ge, and the stones of the circular 
and elliptic buildings, like Stonehenge, Abury, &c., having the numbers of the ancient Cycles, the 
Neros, that of Meton, &c., being considered, I am sometimes, notwithstanding what I have lately 
said on the subject of secrecy, inclined to suspect, that the knowledge of astronomy preceded the 
knowledge of syllabic letters much longer than we have been led to believe. I confess it is diffi- 
cult to believe that astronomy should have so preceded ; but yet it is difficult to account for the 
fact, that there is no such thing as an inscription on any really very ancient building. And the 
Orientals still continue, notwithstanding their knowledge of the Arabic figures, to work very diffi- 
cult problems, and to make long arithmetical calculations, by means of their cowries. 

22. We will now inquire a little farther into the ancient history of Signs or Seals or Crests or 
Monograms. We have found that the M, and the I, and the X -p, were all commonly prefixed to 
words, for the sake of mystery, as it is said, but, as it ought to be said, for some cause which is 
unknown. It is a very common practice with all authors in writing, to assert or to say, a thing is 
so or so, without any qualifying word or clause to express doubt or opinion, when they merely 
mean to express their opinion. This is constantly done without any ill intention ; but it is after- 
ward quoted as authority, it being assumed that it is not opinion, but the assertion of a known 
fact, which thus obtains credit from the respectability of the assertor ; and thus falsities are esta- 
blished and truth is concealed. It is one of the thousand ways which nature has devised to pre- 
vent our knowing too much of the realities of by-gone ages. It is often very difiicult to discover 
whether an author is asserting a fact or delivering an opinion. When the saint, and bishop, and 
martyr — Ireiueus, asserts a fact from his own knowledge, in which be has no interest, or in which 
his assertion is against his interest, we may believe him 5 but who would give a farthing for bis opi- 
nim on any subject, where sense or judgment was required? Thus to apply this reasoning to the 
case before us, when an author says, “ the I is prefixed for the sake of mystery,’* he evidently 
knows nothing about it. When it is said, is put into a word for the sake of the metre,” this 
looks more like a certainty, because the truth of the assertion may be examined and the fact 
known. But if it were inserted for the sake of the metre, it was selected because it bad a’ secret 
meaning. It is like the Afand the X, a monogram, a sigillum, a seal. I believe the / was the 
sign of the male generative principle, called in the Targums I or //, and came from the word II in 
the word Ueva^ — that the M was the sign of the female^ and that the X was the sign of the united 
tiuo. Each might be a mark of sect. The Romish bishops all continue to use the X before they 
sign their names. It was the origin of seals. Those wdio could not write used their seal ; some- 
times with inkj sometimes with wax^ to express their assent to a deed. In the same manner it 
was used as a crest j it was a Crestian distinction. I believe the use of a sacred name, called a 
Crestian name, descended to us from the most remote antiquity, although it may only have been 
used in modern times as a signature in signing the name. Lords and bishops, even now, do not 
use it. The monograms were all of the nature of crests, or seals, or ciphers, as we call them. 
And I believe there are vast numbers of words beginning with the /, the Jf, and the X, the mean- 
ing of which we do not discover, because we do not separate the monograms from them. What 
should we make of Bishop Doyle’s X Doyle, if it were written in one of the ancient languages, 
in which there is no distinction of capital from small letters, and no separation of words, and his 
name had happened to have been Adoyle ? We should then have had him Xadoyle. Thus it is with 
the Momptha of Egypt, and the Ixxthus of the Sibyl, and probably the erneijied Ixion. ^ 

These monograms arose, as we have seen, from the first numerical letters, and constituted a small 
part of the endless ^enigmatical science of the ancients. Almost to our own time, every useful art, 


» See Vol. I. pp. 500,503. 
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every science, every new discovery, was concealed, as far as possible, to a chosen few. The pos- 
session of a useful secret, I do not doubt, would be a passport into some of the secret crafts. All 
this, however, is now nearly gone, and in another century it will not be believed to have existed. 
From a careful consideration of the word sacred, I am quite satisfied that it is a plant of modern 
growth. It was originally secretum^ secret. By degrees secret matters came to be looked on with 
awe or fear 5 from this arose our sacred. I have some suspicion that the word sacred has no defi- 
nite idea annexed to it. I consider the subject of monograms to be extremely curious, and to 
deserve much more examination than I have bestowed upon it. 

23. After what I had written on the word in the first volume, (pp. 580—589,) was 

printed, I met with a passage of Mr. Payne Knight’s, ^ which completely bears me out in what I 
have said respecting the Sigma-Tau, and the substitution of the T and S for one another. After 
representing that the S is classed separately by itself, as being neither mute, aspirate, nor liquid, 
and that it was commonly used by the Lacedaemonians and Aristophanes for the 0, he says, ‘^In 
other instances both the Dorians and JEolians employed the T for the S, as in the pronoun ST, 
which they wTote TT. The possessive, however, derived from it, was written with either letter, 
« indifferently, by the poets, as suited best with their Rhythm and Metre.^^ Again, ‘^Both the 
English and French now sound the T as an S before the I in many instances, particularly in the 
abstract substantives derived from the Latin.’’ Again, The case is, that S being only a T 
aspirated in a particular manner^ would naturally be confounded with it in the different modes of 
“ pronunciation which habit or caprice gives rise to in lajtguages not fixed by any established rules 
“ of orthography i which the Greek teas not till the Macedonian conquest^ when the later Attic be- 
came the common dialect.” 

Mr. Payne Knight has also observed, that the Lacedaemonians commonly used the R for the 
S,^ which I have elsewhere shewn, was the constant practice with the Hebrews. This has a 
strong tendency to support my hypothesis, that the R, the S, and the T, all had two numerical 
meanings. If Mr. Knight be correct as to the unsettled state of the Greek language till the Mace- 
donian conquest, as I have no doubt that he is, how absurd is it to tie up inquirers into its earlier 
history by the rules adopted to fix the meaning of the language in later times ! ® 

When in other cases I find the letter s changed for the and the t for the as Sur for Tur, and 
Tur for Sur, — and I consider the practice of %vriting every thing in numbers, I am induced to sus- 
pect that is a corruption of the solar name, in Sanscrit Sama, and in Hebrew sm^ on 
which I treated above, p. 197, and means D Samechr:60, Shinr=300=:360 ; and that, from an 
application to this mythos, in some way or other, the Hebrew Dtt/ ss=360p became 55r:600 ; 
that the Greek and our six came from the same source, and that the name of the Greek S 
the tnlinear and triformed letter, was called X/ or perhaps IX. But I was the ancient emphatic 
article of the Saxons. This at once accounts for its use in many cases which we have discussed, 
and it must have been once the same with the Hebrews, if what Dr. Geddes said was true — that 


* HUt. Gr. Alph p. 14. * Ibid. p. 125- 

® The Dorians and ^Eolians changed the 0 * into as rv for erv, as stated by Mr. Knight j but the iEolians also 
changed the 2 into P, as (/.ccprvp, for fAaprv;, Ivitop for for Dores, pro (tu, a-oy, dicunt r£t>^, race, 

reop — r et p pro <r, in atticA. dialecto «r pro f. (App. Scapulae, pp. 64, 65,) Attica dialectus inutat <r modo in t , 
njodo in f— ^aXc»cr<ray, crsvTXoy, TevTXoy.'— 2 pro p utitur: nam pro S'a/yof, ^aptroq, &c. Scapula. Hhapats 

in Hebrew {to desire) in Arabic (to incline) is, in Syriac, Hhapet. Thus the Greek a kind of cake, the same as 
the Hebrew Matsa, was pronounced by the Boeotians South M. As. R. Again, recrerapa in the Attic is reTTfpa. 

Thus the Latins have tlie tu from av, 

^ See Etym. Diet. 
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Saxon was Hebrew. It is very remarkable that the emphatic article should so often be the name 
of God : Arab. Coptic Pi, Hebrew n e, and I, and IL 

In his late work, the learned Dr, Pritchard says, In a variety of languages, either for the sake 

of euphony, or from caprice or accident, sibilant letters have been interchanged with dentals. 

The conversion of the Greek Sigma into Tau is familiar to all classical readers.’’ ^ But I beg it 
to be observed that they have changed. Thus ^pi^crarog became 'Kprirog and Chretmi, and often 
Tj as Nesos from Nestos. They would change by degrees, and the on the monument of 

the Youth of Larissa is the middle of the change, from He 

also observes, that the and s are very often interchanged in the Indo-European languages. ^ It 
appears when those letters changed as letters, they took their power of notation with them. So 
that the T came to represent 300, the Szi’200, &c. ; but this must have been long after the mythic 
names had got into use, and this will account for and justify the explanation of them by the same 
powers as the Hebiew ® 

In matters of this kind, after all our inquiries, nothing but a probability can ever be expected to 
be obtained, and I think a pretty strongly probable case is made out, that the last three letters of 
the old alphabet were, in the numeral powers, confounded with one another. It may also be ob- 
served, that if they changed in different periods, as we cannot now distinguish them, they will 
have all the appearance to us of being used in common, and the effects wull be the same to us. 

When I consider that the T and the S in the Chaldee and Hebrew, two such close dialects, were 
used indiscriminately for the same idea, the Sun in Sr and Tr, and Cushites andCuthites, and that 
the S and T were in like manner used by the Greeks, in their Sigma-Tau, one for the other, and 
the singular and unaccountable variation between the last numbers of the Greek and more Eastern 
alphabets, and when I consider also the apparently universal practice of the ancients of describing 
names by numbers, and the great number of mythological words which might have then been ex- 
plained by numbers, but which cannot, as they are now, be so explained, I cannot help believing 
that the Shin and Tau must have been used indiscriminately for numbers, as we find them for 
letters j that is, that the Shin must have been used both for 300 and 400, and the Tau for the 
same. I state this merely as a suspicion, and leave others to determine; but, for my own part, 
I cannot help believing that this was the fact; and before any person decides upon this point, I 
must request him to take his Lexicons and consider, in both Greek and Hebrew, how many words 
are spelt with similar letters— letters used for one another, Samech for Shin, Xi for Chi, and 
almost innumerable others. As I have before observed, it seems absurd to be tied down in our 
inquiries into the early ages, by the fixed rules of later times. There can be no rule on the sub- 
ject. Thus, I think, that the Greek S came to represent both the X and T, and took the name 
of Sigma-Tau ; and that their powers of notation, as well as that of the P or Rho, changed from 
what they were in the ancient Arabic. It is difficult, if not impossible, to say, with certainty, 
how the change arose. Perhaps, with respect to pronunciation, the change might arise from the 
same cause as that which caused the word 7rsXa(ryog to soften into Christian into Chr6-' 

tien, Casmillus into Camillus, Nestos into Nessos, &c., &c. There can be no doubt that the let- 
ters must have been at first in their numerical powers the same as the Hebrew and Arabic, and 
the reason why in the names of gods, cycles, &c., the Sigma may sometimes stand for 300, some- 
times for 400, may have arisen, from their having received their names before or after the change. 
Whatever might be the cause, I am persuaded the S and T, and S and R, came to have, in a con- 
siderable degree, as far as related to the powers of notation, a common meaning. No doubt in the 


^ Eastern Orig. Celt. Nat. p. 68. 


* Ib p, 59. 


^ See Lemprieie in voce Salii. 
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early times of the first invention of the art of writing, where nations were separated by seas, vari- 
ations would arise, as well as a great want of precision. It is very certain that the Greehs took 
their system of letters, either mediately or immediately, from Syria ; then, finding the T and the 
S used indiscriminately for one another in the word for the Sun, might not this cause them to use 
those letters as numerals, indiscriminately, in the same manner ? If this be admitted, the names 
of gods would, in several cases, turn out the mystic numbers. After I had come to this conclu- 
sion, I discovered that, in the epistle of Barnabas, there was authority for this, which I had over- 
looked.^ If a Protestant should say the epistle of Barnabas is a forgery, 1 then reply, that the 
person forging it must have known whether or not the Hebrew Tau denoted 300. I believe that 
both in Hebrew and Greek the S and T were in common. 

The reader has seen what I have said of the interchangeable character of the S and T, both as 
numbers and letters. If, then, we make ^ 5zr200, y oiz70, D > fclO, we shall have for the 

meaning of iSbjpizzSOO. Now, when the numerical meaning of so many other words is considered, 
I think this furnishes another presumptive argument, that the S and T were, as I have suggested, 
used promiscuously. No one will deny that Sophia is Greek, Will any one deny that it is Per- 
sian, in the case of the Sophees ? We may expect to find the idea of Wisdom, the first emanation 
of the Solar power, described by every variety of numeral letters which will make up 360, 600, 
608, 650, or 666, or any solar cycle. The name of Sumnaut, mentioned in Volume I. p. 792, is 
D 5—60, 1 uzz6, CD 9wzi600z:666, added to the word Neith, wisdom — Solar Wisdom. 

The following will serve as examples of sacred numbers, if we consider the letters to have had 
two meanings. 

r=6o i BPS 

(j'=100 > X R S 
tr‘'=200 I Cross. 

"ieo 

n R 
D s 

1 u 

nT 

666 



Samaritan -4" (>v) 400 ') 

r=6o 

Resh. ...... 

. (»v) 200 ( 

Crux. 

Van 

.(?) 6 

i= 5 

Xi, Samech . 

.(^) 60 J 

' (r'=200 


666 

365 


We have seen the Tau, or last letter of the alphabet, written -}-XT 5 in short, in every form of 
a cross. In the titlepage of my Latin Vulgate, given me by a Catholic priest, the name of Christ 


is thus written, XP§. It is placed on the breast of the Pope, surrounded with a glory. What can 
the secret meaning he, but the renewed incarnation in the person of the Pope ? The mark above, 
of the sign lO: Libra, at the autumnal equinox, shews that it is astronomical and equinoctial. 1 
have never found a Catholic priest who could, or would, explain it to me. I have no doubt this 
monogram has several meanings. It is the sign of the sun, when in the equinox, in the sign of the 
Bull — this the shews most clearly. 


VOL. ir. 


> See Jones on the Canon, Vol. II. p. 424 ; and Basnage, Book iii. Chap. xxvi. Sect, iii, 
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The existence of the both in Europe and India, long anterior to the Christian eera, 

1 am quite sure that I have proved. By the Chrestologia, I mean the whole of the refined Gnostic 
doctrines which I have laid before my reader. It is also very certain, that this was not the pub- 
lic doctrine of the rabble in any country; then there remains nothing for it to have been, but the 
doctrine and object of the mysteries of Bacchus, of Apollo, of Ceres, &c. The 
tomb of the youth of Larissa really proves it. The on the tomb is an exact counterpart 



of the XPS on the Pope’s breast, and of the Fishes tied together by the tails, of Italy. This 
beautiful and refined system, whether true or not, was at the bottom of every religion or mythos 
of the world, however diversified, and however, in later times, degraded. This was the religion of 
Pythagoras, of Plato, of Philo, and of Cicero. This was the religion of Jesus, of Moses, of Mel- 
chisedek, of Zeradust, of Cristna, and of Buddha. It was equally the religion of the Chinese and 
the Mexicans. There was no part of the world so celebrated for its mysteries as Delphi and 
Eleusis, and it was here the was discovered; and it is connected with India, by its Orphean 

Trimurti, its Buddha, its river Siiide, its burning of widows, &c., &c. I have clearly proved the 
system to have taken its rise in a very remote period. I have shewn how it is connected with the 
Cyclopman buildings, with all the various mythoses, both Jewish and Gentile; and yet, as we 
find no account of it, in any of the books called histories, it seems to me impossible to avoid be- 
lieving that it constituted a part of the far-famed mysteries. Although there be many things 
which I have not been able to explain entirely, and some which I may have mistaken, yet I am 
quite certain, that there is enough, not only to shew the reality of the system, but also the nature 
of it, and, in many respects, even the particulars. 

23. I must now beg my reader to look back to what has been said in Volume I, pp. 505 — 509, 
respecting the Amazon, and of the male and female being formed originally in one body, and I 
think we shall perhaps find the origin of the word BIK adm^ or, as we call it, Adam. This is Ad, 
the Eastern and Western Syrian name of God;' and the monogram M, the sign of the Om, the 
cycle of 600 years. The Ad is, A=l, D~4r:5, the Lustrum. ^ Then Adm will be the holy M. 
Adm is Adma, or Ad-am, both male and female ^ and I suspect that Adam was supposed to be like 
the Siamese Boys; and when I consider the universal opinion, that the life of the first man was 
extended to many hundred years, I cannot help suspecting that he was supposed to have lived 600 
years, or the length of one cycle. It is very clear that the book means to express, that he was 
not to eat of the fruit, and that if he had not eaten of it, he would neither have died, nor have pro- 
pagated the species, and that it was only by eating of it, that he learnt to know his wife. Then I 
think this countenances my idea, that it was believed that he would live one cycle, and then be 
renewed, or absorbed into the To Ov — similarly to what Virgil taught in the renewal of cycles. 
If it be said that the construction which I have put on the second book of Genesis is in contradic- 
tion to the first ; I reply, that I cannot be responsible for this ; but, if I be correct, the fact proves 
the want of wisdom in pretending to give a higher authority to those books than reason and sense 
will justify. Nothing can be more manifest than that the first chapter and first three verses of the 
second chapter of our Genesis, is a different work from the following parts; and the fact that the 
generality of Christians read them, and do not observe the circumstance, exhibits a striking proof, 
that the prejudice created by education is sufficiently powerful to blind mankind to the clearest day- 
light. The fairly-implied prohibition of animal food in the first, marks the humane and benevolent 


1 See Volume L pp. 402, 519, 122*, and supy^a, p, 181. 

* Lustrum, L’Ustrum— second — va-rspa the w os, factor— lu?;? ost, ten— list, two. 
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Buddhist 5 the permission, in the second,^ to use it, though only in the sacrifice of the Lamb, as 
exhibited in the story of Cain and Abel, from which the pernicious doctrines of human sacrifices 
and the atonement have been justified or excused, exhibit the Brahmin school — followed, of 
course, as might be expected from such doctrines, by every species of atrocity. The persons 
found every where, but of whom we have no account, called Aborigines, an inoffensive, unwaiiike 
race, I apprehend are Buddhists, the remains, probabl}’-, of the great Pontifical nation, whose his- 
tory 1 shall exhibit in the next Book, reduced to barbarism by causes which will be there deve- 
loped, — a barbarism which would have rendered them an easy prey to their Brahmin persecutors 
and conquerors, — to the successive tribes coming from the great central hive of Brahminism in 
North India or Tartary, called Celtae, Scythians, Sacse, Tatars, Huns, Goths, &c,, if their blood- 
less and inoffensive habits had not otherwise done it. It is evident that a nation of Buddhists or 
Quakers, can only exist, as the Tibetians do, on the sufferance of their neighbours. 


CHAPTER IL 

DIS MARIEBUS*— SYSTEMS OF LETTERS.— LAST AVATARS. MOHAMED, &C.— NAMES OF THE GODS OP THE 
WEEK. —CHINESE WRITING.— ABACUS AND NABATHEAN ALPHABET. — JAVA. — NORTHMORE’S SYSTEM.— 
VON hammer’s book. SAXONS. — BACCHUS. JANUS. OGHAM. — • RHYME. BARDS. FATES. VEDS. — 
CHINESE. — IMMACULATE CONCEPTION OF SACA. — PALLIUM.— APOCRYPHA. — DEISUL.— HAMMER’S ARABIC 
BOOK. 

1. We have seen, p. 180, that in Judia of Siam, Maria and Mania were the same. Maria was 
one of the persons whose altars are inscribed Trihiis Mciriebus^ of which one was the Virgo Pari- 
tura. On the Heathen and Christian monuments the letters D. M. are constantly found. The 
Christians say, they mean Deo Maximo, and the Heathens say, they mean the Dls Mariebus, of 
whose history it is pretty clear they were ignorant. But in fact they were the same, and meant Dls 
Mariebus— the holy three^ who had the care of the dead Christ, and embalmed him. They were 
the three Parcse of the Europeans, who cut with their scissors the thread of life. On a Christian 
tombstone, in the Church of St. Clemens at Rome, they are Dis Manihus; however, the letters is 
and ouibus have of late years been filled with cement to disguise them. But upon many Christian 
monuments the letters are, D. M. Sacrum XL.^ This beats all our Christian antiquaiians ^ they 
can make nothing of the XL. But it probably meant Deo M. 650. 1 think the three Marys or 
Parcae were the Trimurti— Tri-mr-di, the holy triple Maria or Maia, One was Mary, Sal or Sul^ 
Om ; the second, Mary Mag (or Magna) di-Helen or Magdalen ; and the third, Mary the mother 
of Jesus. The Mag is the same as Mogul— Mag-al— and the Almug-tree, of which the sacred part 
of the temple of Solomon was built, was the wood sacred to the Mag^al or ul, or great God. 
From this, by the regimine, came the name of Mogul, as priests came to bear the names of their 
Gods. 

When I consider the superstition connected with the M, the mystic nature of the M, the name 
of that letter ikf-mw, the other name of that letter Sainach — Sam-dAwi or Akm-sa, the name of the 
next letter N-vin, and the Lamed, its name L-am-di, and that it has the same numeral power as 
the N, viz. 50, I cannot help suspecting a great mystery in the DMN j that they are like the 


* This ends with the last verse of the fourth chapter. * Basnage, B. iii. Ch. xxiii. p. 237, Eng. Trans. 
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Alpha and Omega of Ambrose, called and the Staff of Osiris called 

These three letters would be emblems of the Trinity j and I think these letters of the Greek 
alphabet have, at one period, been so contrived as to make them the three centre letters, (though 
they are not so now,) similar to the contrivance of the Jews to make the M the centre letter of 
their alphabet ; and from this, the L and the N, came each to have the power of notation 50. 1 he 
Lamb was the messenger of God; he was the first of the AyysXXoi. The word AyyeXX means 
7‘i, the same as LMB— L=:30, M=:40, If it were not on this account, why was the 

letter B put into the word Lamb for a young sheep ^ We constantly read of the Angels of God 
being 70 (read 72) in number. Here we find why they had the name of AyysXX. The LMN 
also describe the Etruscan cycle of 120. The central LMNzito 120, look very mythological. 

The letter H, in the old Greek alphabet, did not sound what we now call but was an aspi- 
rate like the English H. This w^as proved by Athenmus, and has been since further evinced by 
Spanheim, from several ancient coins ; and there are no less than four instances of it in the 
Sigean inscription.'^^ All this proves the early unsettled state of the language. The last 
learned observation made by the celebrated Porson, was on the letter H. He said, “If this be 
“ authentic, here is an additional proof that the 13 was anciently used and pionoiinced as we do 
“ our aspirated H." The reporter then adds, “ I replied, It certainly was ; and as to the autheii- 
“ ticity of the Praenestine Pavement, I believed it could not reasonably be called in question/'^ 
Herodotus says, he saw specimens of the Cadma?,an letters on tripods, in the temple of the 
Ismenian Apollo at Thebes, in Bosotia. These tripods I believe to have been triangular blocks of 
wood, and the temple was that of e-smin — the Lord or Baal of the Planets, the leader of the 

heavenly host. 

I consider that Carmel, on a part of which was the monastic institution of Nazareth, of the 
Rassees, or Essenes, or Carmelites, was called Carmel or the Vineyard of God, from the allegori- 
cal connexion of the vine with wisdom, as exhibited in the Greek Borpvg and Latin Racemus."* 
The settlement of the followers of the Rasit, in Syria, is beautifully described in the allegory of 
the Vine in the SOth Psalm, verses 8 — 16. 

In great numbers of places in the Old Testament, the allegory of trees and letters is referred to. 
What was the Rod of Aaron which threw out branches or leaves or buds ? What were the magi- 
cal peeled rods of Jacob ? What was the meaning of the branch from which the stem of Jesse 
was to arise ? Was Jesse I-esa ? The Gnostics frequently called Jesus the Tree of Life, and the 
tree itself xvhich greie in the middle of Paradise, and, at other times, a branch* My idea that the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge was the acquisition of the knowledge of letters without initiation, is 
supported by the assertion of Enoch, that the wickedness of the world, which caused the flood, 
consisted in the attempts of men to obtain forbidden knowledge. It is also strengthened by a 
passage of Proverbs, Chap. iii. 13, 18, where Solomon says, “ Happy is the man who findeth wis- 
dom," — “ She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her." I suppose certain of the leaf- 
names of figures of notation were selected by a society, as a secret system of syllabic writing, after 
the symbolic system had been long in general practice, and that this society being spread about in 
different countiies, slight differences in the mode of selecting the sixteen letters took place. 
Thus the religious mythos was not every where described in exactly the same manner ; hence 
we see the small variation which shews itself between the Hebrew and the Greek. 

2. We are in the habit of talking of the alphabet of Greece, and of the alphabet of Phoenicia, as if 


' Busnai’C. 236. ® Sliuckford’s Conn. Vol. I. Book iv p. 225. 

* ClusfeicaiJourn. Vol I p, 7-5. See my Vol. I. p 236. ‘ p 9. 
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these countries had each one certain alphabet ; while it is evident, that each country had great num- 
bers of them ; and yet they are all reducible mio two^ one of which is only a part of the other, that 
other being what we call Arabic, but anciently Cufic, and probably having its origin in the coun- 
try of Arabia, between the Indus and Ganges, of the thousand cities of Strabo. In fact, every 
learned man had his alphabet — each differing from another in form, but each the same in sub- 
stance. In the book of Ben Wassih, found by Mr. Hammer in Egypt, which contains the alpha- 
bet of Plato, we have upwards of seventy^ of them. I have seen upwards of sixty more, in a 
inuniisciipt of Sir W. Ouseley’s; so that I have little doubt I could collect hundreds. Every man 
who was initiated into the mysteries, and who aspired to be a philosopher, is said to have had his 
own alphabet, in which he concealed his doctrines from all but his followers. At last, when 
writing became no longer a masonic or magical secret, each country acquired, by degrees, the 
habit of using some one of them. Their powders of notation, however, kept them all nearly the 
btune, both in principle and order. (That they have all the same numerical power, has been proved 
by Gen. Vallancey in the plates to his fifth volume of the Coll. Hib.) And so, I have no doubt, 
they continued, to a very late day, with only the little variation in the last numbers of the Coptic 
and Greek. I think the probability is, that the order of men, (who were not, strictly speaking, 
priests, but nearly an order of priests, and some of whom might, perhaps, sustain the priestly 
office,) called Chaldaeans, from central India, were the original inventors of the syllabic from the 
numeral system ; and as for the numeral, I know of no people more likely than they to have been 
the inventors of it also. If the numeral were the system of the priesthood, it is not unlikely that 
the inventors of the syllabic system should have formed, at first, a new secret society, which 
I think would necessarily, by its superior talent, soon become possessed of sovereign power. 
There is no fact more certain than the general solicitude of the learned ancients to keep every part 
of science, as much as possible, a secret, each to himself, or his sect or followers. There was an 
unceasing struggle between the Bees, who tried to discover, and the Drones, who endeavoured to 
secrete ; and, for thousands of years, the Drones succeeded in preserving their science and power, 
by admitting only the most talented or rich of the Bees into their order, which operated doubly in 
their favour 5 it took strength from their enemies and added it to themselves. It is impossible to 
deny that numbers of the alphabets are formed in unaccountably complex shapes 3 these were the 
alphabets of the drones, trying to envelop every thing in mystery. If the bees invented any, they 
would, for the sake of publicity, be of the simplest kind— like the first alphabets of the drones, 
made by them before the power and utility of the art were known, and. before the necessity of 
using extraordinary care to keep it secret became manifest to themselves. 

It thus appears that, in times which may be called almost modern, every learned man had an 
alphabet of his own, for the use of himself and the followers of his school. But I have no doubt 
that the art of writing was at first concealed, and was probably a part of the high mysteries, and 
most anxiously guarded from the public for many generations. In times such as these must have 
been, I need not point out wbat advantages such a magical possession would give to the initiated. 
After it became almost common, the learned had recourse to the inventing of new forms, to restore 
the art to secrecy, as far as it was in their power 5 but every form, unless the Chinese and the 
hicrogl\ phics are excepted, is founded on the first Cadmaean original. Though every philosopher 
or his school had an alphabet of a peculiar form, each alphabet was evidently founded on that of 
Arabia. The first alphabet was the Arabic alphabet of numbers^ each number having the name of 
a tree, and amounting to twenty-eight. The second was the alphabet of letters^ of Cadmus, which 


> The first letter of the Hieroglyphic alphabet is, as I observed above, the Owl, the emblem of Wisdom. 
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consisted of the si: 3 ^teen culled out of the twenty-eight. After some time, these sixteen were in- 
creased by adopting the whole twenty-two numeral Arabic letters, as they stand marked by the 
increasing numbers.^ The more I meditate on thousands of trifling circumstances connected 
with these subjects, the more convinced I am, that, for many generations, the arts of reading, 
writing, and the higher branches of arithmetic, were in the hands of a ruling order, and this order 
was that of the priests of Ur of the Chaldees ; that is, of the country Uria of Calida, that is, Cali- 
di— country of the /loli/ CalL The high-priest and ruler has been the Mogh-ul from the most re- 
mote period. But the time when and the country in which the first letters were invented, is an 
(enigma which I fear must remain unsolved. However, I think we may be assured, that the place 
was East of the Indus, and West of China— probably in the tract of country between the Ner- 
budda and sixty degrees north latitude. I think we cannot come nearer than this to the place. 
Samarkand, Mundore, Oude, and Tibet, have nearly equal claims, and there does not seem to me 
to be much room for speculation on the subject. 

If letters were kept as a masonic secret, as I suspect they were for many generations, the date 
of their discovery seems hopeless ; we are then led into the inquiry as to the time when they first 
became publicly known. No where upon a Cyclopsean monument is any thing like an inscription, 
either in figures or in letters, to be seen. The first, perhaps, may be the Runes of Ireland and Scandi- 
navia. These are evidently figure letters. The A is one line, the B is two, the C is three, and so on* 
I know not where or by whom the alphabet was discovered which is in Tab. II. Fig. 10, p. 5, of my 
Celtic Druids; but it seems to differ from the Callan inscription of which Dr* Aikin professes to 
have discovered the meaning, an alleged fact of which I entertain great doubt. Whether they 
were really cipher letters applicable to the sixteen-letter system or not, it is very clear that they 
would constitute such letters. The arrow-headed letters of Persepolis would evidently do the 
same. All circumstances tend to shew their great antiquity, and I cannot help thinking it proba- 
ble, that they afford examples of the first figure alphabet. Almost all learned men endeavour to 
find the origin of languages by a comparison of the affinities of their forms and grammatical con- 
structions. This seems to me to be a great mistake. For, as they advance down the stream of 
time, they generally keep improving, and, at all events, changing and becoming, in consequence, 
less like each other. 

3. General Vallancey^ has shewn, that the old Chaldee alphabet is strictly the same as the Es- 
trangelo, (vide his Plates,) and that the same as the Phoenician, which is, in fact, Hebrew or 
Syriac. These are the languages which we have found (vide Vol. I. pp. 702, 765) in the College 
of Casi, near Oude or Youdia, or Benares, or at the Temple of Solomon, at the Mere or Mount of 
Casi, in Cashmere, the country of the crucified Indra. And again, a thousand miles to the south, 
in the country of the crucified Ball-ii or Wittoba, in South India, at Terpati or Tripoly or Trichi- 
nopoly, called Pushto and Syriac and Chaldee; in each place both the Christian and Jewish my- 
thos are recorded — the two, in fact, are united in one. Again, we have found the same Hebrew 
language, and the same double mythos, amalgamated in Mexico, carried thither before the inven- 
tion of letters or iron. The amalgamation of the Christian and Jewish mythoses, found in both 
India and Mexico, and the ignorance, in the latter, of the knowledge of iron and letters, are facts 
which can never be sepai*ated. It is impossible to have clearer proofs that the whole existed be- 
fore the time of Christ. Can any thing be more striking than the fact so simply and, apparently, 
inadvertently permitted to escape, by the blind and prejudiced Buchanan, that he found a man, 
having the Jewish name of Joseph, celebrating what he thought to be some pari of the Romish 


See Celtic Druids, p. 248. 
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religion in the Temple op Jaggbrnaut, in the Chaldee language, as he says, if my memory do 
not fail me. The above are indisputable facts ; I submit them to my reader, and I beg he will 
reflect upon the way in which they all dovetail into the system of immaculate conceptions, deaths, 
and resurrections, and the renewals of cycles, of India and of Virgil, It is not improbable that in 
the temple of Jaggernaut, described by Buchanan, may be found the whole mythos. And if it 
should be found there, Europeans will be deluded as they have been in Tibet and Tartary, by 
being told, that its owners are Nestorian Christians- 
The Bedoweens or nomade tribes of Arabia, are said to speak the purest dialect of Arabic. * 
The Bedoweens are nothing but Buddeens or Buddhists, These people are Tatars or Tartars, 
followers of Tat. In ancient times the tribe of Juda or Ayoudia was one of them. After a cer- 
tain time it settled and established its capitol, first at Samaria or Gerizim, and afterward at Moriah. 
The tribe of Ishmael was another, an offset from the former; after some time it fixed its capito- 
liiim or acropolis at Mecca. They were like all other tribes, followers of the sacred Buddhist Om.‘^ 
Titans are Tat-ans, i. c. Buddhists. The Tartars or Tat-ars, I doubt not, are both from North 
India, and the Sacse, from the country of the thousand cities of Strabo. They are the Arabians 
of the Indus, and in Om-Ahmed, or the renewed incarnation, the last, the tenth incarnation or 
Avatar of Buddha, the M, the 600 in the arithmetical language, the desire of all nations, may be 
clearly seen the reason why these Eastern Tartars, Arabs, Afghans, were the first proselytes to 
Mohamed. Of what religion were the nomade tribes before the time of Mohamed ? There is 
every reason to believe that they were for the most part Buddhists, though under some corrupted 
form probably — some, perhaps, of the same character as those called Christians of St. Thomas, 
And now we may begin to perceive why the wandering tribes, both of Asia and Africa, so readily 
came over to the Mohamedan faith. From European Christians the truth has been concealed by 
various causes, but not the least, the cunning of the priesthood, ending at last in its own as well 
as its devotees’ ignorance. The system must have been well known, or we should not find the 
Asiatic princes all pretending to be Avatars, and perhaps each believing himself to be so. For, 
what opinion is too absurd for human vanity to entertain? Alaric, the Goth, was clearly so. 
Nadir® Shah’s name shews him to have been one, and after him all the Shahs of the house of Ali: 
the Ommaides were the same. Genghis Khan was another. But we must not forget that mis- 
creant the Great Constantine the first, who, no doubt, affected the same thing, but did not suc- 
ceed, at least with posterity. I believe that if the empire of any of these persons, except that of 
Constantine, had extended itself as Mohamed’s did, we should have had in him an Om-Ahmed; and 
twenty years after his death there would have been no difficulty in ^making out a Koran from 
amongst his half rotten papers ; and in telling the rabble, when it made its appearance, that it was 
an improved version of a former corrupted one ; which it might perhaps be, in some degree. But 
I shall discuss this subject of imperial incarnations at large in a future book, 

I have just said, that the Bedoweens, followers of BsSo,* whom we have found invoked in 


* Van Kennedy, p. 58. 


® See Vol. I, p, 652, for places, &c., with the Buddhist name of Cm. 
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Thrace, were probably Buddhists under some corrupted form, perhaps Christians of St. Thomas. 
We have always heard of these Christians being Nestorians. Now the opinion of the Nestorians, 
or of the followers of that German, was, that Jesus Christ was a portion of God, incarnated in 
him 5 and, in short, his doctrine was very nearly the same as that of the followers of Cristna. On 
this account I do not doubt that, whenever the orientalists were met with, by Christians, holding 
these opinions, they were, without more inquiry, determined to be Nestorians, This seems to me 
to account satisfactorily for all the Nestorian nonsense in Asia, about which we read so much. I 
will now return to the subject of letters, from which I feel that I have too long digressed. 

4. I believe the etymology of the names of the seven Gods of the Week has hitherto set all the 
learned at defiance. When I consider their very great antiquity, their priority to all other Gods, 
and the general practice of the ancients in calling their Gods after numbers, and that, if my theory 
be correct, they might consistently be called after the oldest cycle, I cannot help suspecting that 
originally they all meant the erroneous and oldest cycle of 666. 

Monday may be — 

Mz:600 Mzz600 


1 = 10 
Nr: 50 
Vzz 6 

666 


and in process of time 


N= 50 
650 


Tuesday or Mercury mav be— 

7=400 ^ 

U= 6 I Tusco 
Z= 90 \ or 
Q=100 I Tuisco. 
0= 70 J 


666 

# 


M= 40' 
A= 1 
R=200 
K= 20 I 
0= 70 
Lzz 30 
E= 5 
S=300, 


Markoles. 


I 666 

Mercury in Chaldee is called /culis, from cul, to measure, (Query, to cull or count or 
select ?) May this have been kulos or 666 ? It is not a very violent corruption. 

The nvnt< atiut is Thoth, the Egyptian inventor of Letters. Thoth is Mercury, called Tuisco. 
I think this may have been Tust, T=300, TnSOO, 1 ii=.6, D 5=60=666. We have formerly seen that 
this word in Hebrew meant letters,^ The Indathyrsus of Strabo is Bacchus,^ T=300, RrrIOO, 
S=200, 1 w=6, D 5=60=666. 

In Wednesday or Wodm^s-day I fail, but I ought to fail if the system be right, because 
Woden, which has given name to this day, is not the original name of a God or cycle, but a cor- 
ruption, as we have formerly seen, of Buddha. ^ But the word Mars, Martis, is the of the 
Greeks, with the monogram prefixed. Thus M. A=l, R=200, E=5, T=400, S=60=666. ^ He 
was also called Mavors, which I think was M. o =400, s=5, *1=200, D=60=6()6.® He was 
also called Quirinus, Q=100, R=200, 1=10, N=60, U=6, S (it^) =300=666. 


* See supra, p. 164. ® Cleland. » See supra, p. 4. 

* Tata is an old word father. It is the Celtic Tat or Tad, the Greek hfa, Pezron, p, 359, 

^ Here it must again be borne in mind, that the Author felt himself justified in referring to either the Hebrew or the 
Greek numerals in favour of his theoi ies. Editor, 
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The Thursday is Trr4005 UzrG, RzzSOO, S (d)=: 60— 666' — the day of the Bull. 

We have found the German and Scandinavian Saxons called after their ancestors, the Sacoe, 
and they from their God Xaca, who was Woden, who was Buddha,^ We have in the same coun- 
try a tribe called the Frisii, whence came Friesland or Fries-ia ; and these Northern tribes had a 
favourite Goddess called Freya, which I think was only the softened Freas-ia. Hence our Friday. 
Then this will be in Greek and Hebrew— 

4>=500 

p'zzlOO 

£ ZI 0 

d=: 1 
0= 60 

666 

This Lady became, afterward, Afppo^SiTTj, the holy — that is, <p^z=500, §'=100, ^'=8=608. 

She had a son, divine love or A-don, the wise, who was killed by a wild boar ! Can any thing be 
more nonsensical ? But this wild boar was an Apries, that is, This Phre was the 

solar title in Copt-ia or E-gupt-ia or Egypt. The mysticism of this is very profound. Divine 
wisdom, which has existed through all cycles, was killed by the hypostasis described by the num- 
ber 666, A-^gae^5 the boar 5 but it rose again as the holy (ppy}=:60S, or the This Adon 

was a resident of the country called or country of Phen. In this mythos, as in all 

others, the mother and son, the male and female^ the Unity, Duality, and Trinity, the singular, 
dual, and plural, are all confounded or identified \ for they are all three in one, and one in three. 

In India, Saturn is called Sati. We all know how some of the Northern nations change the an 
into iern^ as Christian, Christz^r«. Then Saturn will be Satiern, and in Greek numerals — 

a= 1 
r'=300 
*=10 
€= 5 

p '=100 

v= 50 



‘ pp. 1—4* 
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The Saturn of India is called Sani and Satyr, which latter is STRzrSOO.^ 

We will now examine the names of some other of the Gods, keeping this principle in view^ 
It would have been remarkable if we had not found the God Osiris in the arithmetical languagCo 

U K 


o 

il 

1= 0 

II 

CO 

o 

o 

o-'=200 

>=: 10 

p'=100 


a 

!i 

o 

»= 10 

— 

0—60 

366 

650^ 



Mne^ds is, MzrOOO, Nz:50, Ur:6, InlO— 666.^ 

in Ireland, the Chaldees were called Culi-dei. Here we have X^zi600, LrroO, Uz:6, IrrlOzz 666, 
or, in the epithet cf heemtiful or K— 20, L:=30, Ii=10=:60. I doubt not that the Culidc 

to Ireland before the beauty of the numbers 00 and 600 was discovered, 

Pol, alluded to in Volume L p. 652, is Pall, is 


<p=500 



.V=ioo 


X = 50 

1= 6 

or 

X'= 60 

D= 60 


. 1 I .. 

666 


600 


Pol means Head, Wisdom, Minerva Polias, and Palumba, a stock-dove. 

The words Ras and Buddha are different from the other names of Gods, and might be only 
names of attributes. All the incarnations were Rasees, and I think the name of the first Buddha 
would be X<yt'=:666— the Buddha or Ras of Siun or of the Sun, And, again, Xiun-sup, Wisdom 
oi the Siun, or Sun, Solar Wisdom. Here I think I have the triumph of my system. The first 
name of the God was Xjui;=: 666.« He was the God of Sion, or of the Mount of Sion. When 
i'.stronomical knowledge improved, his name was written with the Saxon emphatic article I-Xiu — 
Xv.650. As it improved a little more, he became XH-SOS;® and at last X=600: and Basnage 
was not far from right when he said, “ Would not any one have believed the Xn was Christ 
victorious ?” 

We have Xatfs or X|as=666, or Sx«s=666. 

We have formerly seen that divine love was crucified under the name of Ixion.® I have a great 
Biispicion that this word was the monogram X and siun or X-sion or X-suu. Or might it be the 
monogram I, which has the same meaning as the X, and Xiun or Siun ? These are mere specula- 
tions ; how far probable must be left to the reader. 

The Tibetians have the word Zbj, which is proved to be no other than Xin, called Zin viventem 


• Camb. Key, Vol II. p. 392. » See Class. Journal, Vol. XX. p. 184 

" The Egyptians are said to have had 666 kinds of sacrifices, which a learned wi iter in the Encyclop. Brit, voce 
S«cr!/lce, says, is incredible. This was, I suspect, merely a mistake. They had a grand sacrifice for every year 
having some trifling variations relating to the year of the cycle of 666, which it shews that they had among them: 
Perhaps they killed as many animals as years of the cycle had passed, to mark the time, before the ait of writing was 
known. Several of their Gods had the same name. ^ 

‘ See Etymol, Diet, voc. I. » Vide my Vol. I. p. 224. 


® See Ib. pp. SOO, 603 j andstejon/, p, 198. 
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et largitoreai vitse, A close attention to the pages ()82 and 683 of Georgius (Alph. Tib,) will shew 
that the first of their names descriptive of God, Cjang-cihuj} vel ciJmh, is Kion or Kian, unde Hesych. 

Xsoxotv *13 (pcoraiSy] et Sinis Caiij in short, Sion and Xiv : and the second, sive 
cihuphy is the Hebrew *1^0 or or sup or zttp^ wisdom, the root of the Greek Xo<pia, and the 

meaning will be the wisdom of Sion or “the wisdom of the God described by the 

X=:600 
11= 50 

650 

in the Coptic language, or the 3D (3D) sn 650, in the Hebrew. When the peculiar manner in which 
the astronomical doctrine of the origin of the cycles 666, 650, 608, 600, and the sacred numbers 
of the Gentiles, together with the monograms of Christ, are considered, as dovetailing into one 
compact body, supported by many other circumstances, I think the truth of the system must be 
admitted to be demonstrated. Bring it fairly to the test of probability, and the arguments in its 
favour will be as a million to one. 

When we consider the striking manner in which, as 1 have shewn, so many sacred names came 
from literal numbers, numerical letters, it is only reasonable to expect the same result from the 
roots of that most important word Wisdom. We have found the word Souphim among the Ara« 
bians. This is, Z“90, On70, 11—6, ^00, or And our Wisdom is, W or Y=:400, S— 

200—600, di holy— O m — W isdom of the holy Om. Having found the word for the Sun Sr, also 
written Tr, the two indiscriminately used for one another, may it not be, that the Sr is only RS, 
read in the opposite direction ? But SR is TR, and TR is 600. In this I am justified, by the 
unimpeachable evidence of Barnabas lately quoted.^ Without this double power of the S be 
admitted, but 1 think it cannot be disallowed, I have not the ancient cycle in Ras. I have it, how- 
ever, in or mD“) rmt the plural of Ras, thus ; 1 rizgOO, D 5=^60, \ w=:6, D fc400=666, and 
we must observe whenever the word Rasit is paraphrased, either by the Jews or Samaritans, in 
the word hkmut, or by the Gnostics in the Acamoth, the word is always in the plural 

number. This shews us what the word Rasit ought to be, viz. the plural — and its plurality is 
allusive to the Trinity; and they are all feminine. 

I believe we have the ancient Sacae in the tribe of Rattores. They are, I think, Rats-ores, ^ the 
ras with an oriental sigina-tau. When their tribe settled in Germany, it founded Ratz-burg and 
Ratis-bon— n ri=200, n /=400, 1^—6, 0 5=60=666 — Rtus-burg; or, perhaps, p= 100 , t=300, 
t''— 200=600. The Persian Rustan is the same word Rstn — p^=100 , t'300, /=50=650. 

In Ethiopia the prince is called Mas, It was so written, because when the Ethiopians turned 
their upright writing, they turned the word thus to read it ; but the people a little lower down the 
Nile, whom we call Copts, turning the column the other way, as the Greeks did, have it Sar, 
Thus they have Sar-oub or Sar-Oph, or Prince serpent or wise Prince, Thus in Egypt, it is the 
Prince Sar, in Ethiopia, the Prince Ras. 

I repeat that, if we reflect deeply upon the nature of the arithmetical language, which was not, 
and in its natiu-e could not, be spoken, we shall instantly see, that it would make no difference 
whether a word was called Menu or Nume 5 and this fact will reasonably account for all the ana- 
grams in proper names. 

It seems to me, that the way in which almost all the names of the Deities are described by 
numbers or numerical letters, is a very decisive proof of the truth of the whole system. It is 


’ See supra) p. 189. 


* As Hastimalle became Hatimalla, so Rastores became Rattores. 
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notorious that all proper names Lad meanings^ but the names of most of the Gods are an exc eption 
to the rule, and this they ought to have been if their appellations were derived from the ancient 
cycles, A Deity might properly be described by every variety of numbers which would form any 
of his cycles, and, in respect to each C5xle, by any combination of numbers which would form the 
sum of the cycle. Thus he might be called Sul— S— 300, UizG, Liz30iz336 1 or Rqul — RziQOO, 
Q—lOO, U— 6, Ln30zi336^ or li^l2;=:600, or tV— 600. And from this arose the multitude of Gods, 
all in fact being, as I have formerly proved, merely the names of the Solar Deity. And now, 1 
trust, my reader will admit, I have fulfilled the promise I formerly made, that I should shew before 
1 finished, that the custom of describing persons or Gods by numerals, was any thing but buffoo- 
nery^ as Sir William Drummond called it. And here it must be obvious how easy it would have 
been to have reformed the religion of the Pagans, instead of burning its beautiful temples and 
murdering its votaries, by merely teaching them to raise their minds from the Sun to the sun’s 
Cieator, All the mischief arose from the pernicious, monopolizing spirit by which the priests 
endeavoured to keep all knowledge to themselves. But it gave them power and wealth, and this 
is the leal secret. 

I long endeavoured, but in vain, to discover why the planets were called by tlic same name, for 
example, Venus or Mercury, as that which designated God or the Sun ; but I think I have, at last, 
discovered a probable reason for it. I think it is to be found in the poverty of ancient written lan- 
guage. I trust I have clearly made out, that the first cycle — that of 666 — was the name, or per- 
haps I ought rather to say the designation, of every one of the planetary bodies. This was the 
name of the cycle and of the Divine creative power also, and this double effect arose from this 
fact, that if the Sun or the Deity \\as to be described in the arithmetical symbolic language, it 
was almost necessary that he should be described by some number connected with him, or in some 
way related to him ; and that could be no other, because there was no other, than the length of 
the Lunar or Soli-Lunar year. Thus he became first Sliz:360, next Suli=i336 or 366. Upon the 
same principle he was afterward called by the name of the greater cycles as they arose. Now, by 
regimine, the planets would each be messenger of God, or messenger God, or messenger or Dis- 
poser Mars, or messenger Venus, &c.j the name of the God being, in arithmetical signs, 666. 
This is exactly similar to the priests’ taking the names of their Gods by the regimine, as I have 
before described. 

As it is evident, that God or the Creative Power might be called by whatever name arose out of 
any combination of numbers, which made up the sum of 660, as long as 666 was thought to be 
the number of his cycle, so it came to pass that God or Sol or the Creative Power had all these 
names, and that the old Gods, the Planets, each acquired one of these names. This is also sup- 
ported by the fact, that the smim or planets or disposers had at first no names, or icons 

either with thfe Druids or in Etruria or Greece or Syria or Persia or India, When the Hebrew 
language became lost in Greece, and the Greek arose, they acquired each a name described by 666, 
and it would necessarily be 666, if at that time 666 designated the First Power 3 and they 
changed as astronomical science improved. Thus we see how the words Saturn, Mercury, Mars, 
Ceres, Venus, &c., &c., arose. All this is much strengthened by the fact, that the names very 
seldom have any other rational etymology. 

In a similar manner, kings and dynasties (Pharaohs for example) came to have the names of 
Gods. All kings were priests 3 in fact, they very often became kings or rulers, from their supe- 
rior wisdom, knowledge, or cunning, and were thought to be emanations of the Deity, or persons 
endowed with a greater portion of the divine nature, mind, anima3 and they were emana- 

tions of or emanations <pprj. Thus, by degrees, without being conscious of any thing wrong, 
they allo\^ed themselves to be called by the names of their Gods, and also received the same 
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honours. Thus, incarnation of God, or Apollo, or Mars — the incarnation God, Apollo, iMars. 
We every day do what is very similar without being conscious of any thing wrong. Henry the 
First would have been shocked to be called majesty, although it has become the name, the title of 
all our kings. To be called majesty is presumptuous enough, but I may be regarded as still more 
presumptuous, fori am the God Freya — Godfrey! If an age of darkness should arise, accom- 
panied as it certainly will be, if it do arise, with a race of ignorant, evil- disposed fanatics, ready to 
misrepresent and distort every thing, William IV. and I may be abused for our presumption and 
wickedness. 

As these effects arose by degrees witiiout any formal lecord of their origin, it was soon lost. 
This is not theory but fact. It is similar to what we see every day. Many religious rites arose in 
the same way. For example, fastings What could make fasting a merit ? When foolish men 
quarreled, as we are told by all the Indian histories that they did quarrel, about the prevalence of 
the male over the female generative power in nature, the female was reprobated by the male de- 
votee, and it became a merit to refrain from iulercourse wit;h the sinful creature. Thus arose 
monkish vows of chastity; and directly from this it came to pass, that fasting was recomended, 
as it was found, from experience, the most effectual device to assist men in the performance of 
their difficult task, keeping the vow of abstinence from the female. The cause or reason for the 
fast was forgotten, and the fast itself was esteemed a merit. Thus the thing which arose in sense 
is continued in nonsense; for it was founded in sense, that abstinence \vould keep down passion ; 
It is nonsense to suppose that there is merit in refraining from a necessary or an agreeable quantity 
of food, and in taking only as much as will barely maintain life. From this abstinence all self- 
denial might have its origin, and come to be regarded as a merit. 

When I look at the written representations of the numbers of all the ancient great nations, some 
barbarous oriental islands alone excepted, I instantly see that they formed one system, and were 
originally derived from one source ; and the fact is precisely the same with respect to letters. 
But I find the forms of the figures of old Italy and Greece, to have been very different from the 
oldest forms of the figures of the oriental nations, which we possess. It is not improbable, but on 
the contrary it is very probable, that the colonies ariived from India in Greece and Italy before 
the art of notation had been committed to writing, but still not before the beautiful decimal system 
had been discovered, and not before the art of counting the moon’s period of 28 days had been 
discovered. If this had not been the case, the Westein nations would have had the Arabic figures 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. When I find these figures in use all over India, Tartary, and Persia, in their 
oldest books, I can feel little doubt that their antiquity is very great. Equally little doubt can 1 
feel that the Cufic alphabet as figures (in some shape or other, for in the lapse of many years tlit- 
shape of all written letters and figures must imperceptibly change) must originally, and for 
many generations, have served for the purposes of arithmetic as well as of letters, and for letters 
as ciphers. They must have been like monograms, symbols of words, very like the Chinese. 
Probably at first they would be confined to the 28 figures. ^ These would be the symbols of their 
cycles of the sun and the moon, and their number would be increased by degrees by the addition 
of other symbols. This would be an unspoken literature, as the literature of numbers and symbols 
in Algebra is still unspoken with us. I repeat, the letters would be symbols for ideas^ not for 
sounds. 

5. The language of the Tibetians, as found by Georgius, seems to exhibit a mixture of the sys- 
tem of the signs of the Chinese, and of the letters of the West. Sir W. Jones says, “ It seems at 

' The order of the ancient Cufic alphabet is the same as that of the Hebrew. (Univ. Hist. Vol. XVIII, p. 421.) 
This is an additional proof that Hebrew and Arabic were originally the same. 
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present^ from the influence of Chinese manners^ to consist of monosyllables^ to form which^ with 
« some regard to graiiiraaticai derivation, it has become necessary to suppress, in common dis» 
coiirsej many letters which we see in their books*’’ ^ These w^ere their figure letters, as was the 
case with the Arabic notation, which was reduced to 16, as letters* The Chinese, the Japanese, 
and the Siamese, are known to be all nearly the same ; and Georgias has proved that the Tibe- , 
tians and the Siamese are closely connected. Ibis, J think, all goes to shew, that the Jiid<£aii 
inythos must (as found in China by Paravey) have gone thither before the letters were known or 
piibliciy used* I think a practice which still prevails in Japan is an admirable example of what 
the first universal language of figures would be. The Cambridge Key to the chronology of the 
Hindoos says, ^^The Japanese, by the use of symbols, continue to carry on, not only correspon- 
deuce, but trade, with provinces, the inhabitants of which, were they to meet, would not be 
able to converse, from a total ignorance of the language of each other. ^ A convincing proof 
that a knowledge of letters does not necessarily militate against the use of symbols.” 

The people of Cochin China, Tonquin, and Japan, each speak a dialect of their own, very dissi- 
milar from the Chinese^ but all these nations, although they cannot understand each other by- 
speaking, yet do so perfectly by writing. Du Halde says, their books are common to all of them. 
These characters, therefore, are a species of arithmetical signs^ which each nation expresses by a 
different word, although among them all they represeiit the very same numher^ and excite the very 
same idea.® Here is evidently the first numeral symbolic language, which I have discovered 
without going to China for my information. 

M. Abel Rainusat has imagined that he could point out the remains of Hieroglyphics in the 
Chinese letters. He has shewn very conspicuously both his own learning and ingemiityj but 
from such an infinite variety of figures as that of which the Chinese letters now consist, it neces- 
sarily follow^s, that an ingenious and industrious man may find almost any similitudes he wishes 
for. 

There is the same system in Java. Sir S. Raffles informs iis, that the natives of Java, that is, 
1 think, the island of leueox Jehovah^ their ancient, now unused, language, Kami. This, I 
think, is merely the lao aspirated. He says that, for many years, it was almost entirely confined 
to the family of the chief, and that the Javanese have a mystical language. He also says,‘^ For 
ordinary purposes, the Javans use a modification of some of the letters of the alphabet as iiume- 
rals, but on occasions of importance it is usual to employ certain signs or symbols in lieu of 
these ordinary numerals, and this practice appears to be of great antiquity among them. Tiiese 
symbols consist in a certain number of objects, either represented in design or named, meA o/ 
which is significant of one of the ten numerals. Of the former class are said to be those found in 
most of the ancient buildings and coins, which in that case usually bear no inscription,” I 
think 1 see here, in the language of the island of Java, the original practice which 1 liave been 
describing of a system of writing by ciphers. Though in this there is aothiiig absolutely to prove 
the truth of my system, there is what strongly tends to add to its probability, and probability is 
all that can ever be expected. Here, however changed in the space of four or five thousand years, 
are found the remains of the original first system of writing, and it is found among what must 
have been anciently the followers of leue or lao, by whose Chaldfeans I suppose the art of WTiting 
to have been first invented, and by whom I suppose it was kept a masonic secret for thousands of 
years. In consequence of this discovery of symbolic writing, the adoration of the few, by his 


^ Asiat. Res. Vol. HI. p. U. 

3 Spincto, Lect. Hier. p. 2/3. 


2 Gamb. Key, Vol I. p. 
^ VolLpiajh 
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original name, remains, although lost by all the rest of the world. The Javanese practice, or 
something very like it, is described in the following extract: ^^The characters of Cochin China, of 
Tong- king, of Japan, are the same with those of the Chinese, and signify the same things; 
though in speaking, those nations do not express themselves in the same manner; of conse- 
quence the language of conversation is very different, and they are not able to understand each 
other ; while, at the same time, they understand each others’ written language, and use all their 
books in common.’^ ^ 

The first Chinese written letters were formed of right lines, and were called, Ukhn and FcAi/n, 
this is the emphatic article of the Sacae I and the DDH hkm Wisdom — letters of the Wisdom or 
Wisdom of IE. Their invention is ascribed to Fo-hi, ^ whom we have formerly shewn to be 
Buddha. Bailly has observed, that from their division into fives,® they appear to have been ori- 
ginally numerals, and the system founded on the number of the fingers on the hand repeated." 
The least attention to the Latin or Greek numerals will shew how applicable the observation is to 
them, I. V. X. XV. XX. The Ogham letters, or Ogum Craobh or branch- writing, of Ireland, have 
this peculiar character of division into fives, as well as the Runes of Scandinavia, that is, of the 
Saxae or Xim or Sinenses, for the Chinese are nothing but the Sin, or Saxons, or Buddhists, having 
the whole mythos of the immaculate conception, the tree of knowledge, of life, the crucifixion, 
resurrection, &c., according to M. Paravey ; all which had been previously related by Bergeron 
and De Guignes. Bayer observes, that the Chinese letters consisted of nine simple characters, 
five of which were plain lines, and the other four ai'e two or three of them joined together.” 
This is the exact description of the Roman numerals. The Irish Ogham is most unquestionabl}' 
the Scandinavian or Saxon Rune, and they are all here identified with the Chinese and Eastern 
Xacae, Saxas, Sacse, Xin, or Xin-di. Here we have the numerals and the letters identified in 
Runic letters. ® 

After I had finished what has been stated respecting the origin of letters, and cipher or numeri- 


‘ Ency. Brit. Art. Philology, Sect 117. 

Dr Morrison, in his "Chinese Miscellany,” p 1, thus confirms this striking fiict : " The Chinese language is now ntfd 
" by a population of different nations, amounting to a large proportion of the human race, and over a very extensive 
" geographical space,— from the borders of Russia on the north, throughout Chinese Turtary on the west, and, in the 
" east, as far as Kamschatka ; and downwards through Corea, and Japan, in the Loo Choo Islands, Cochin China, and 
" the islands of that Archipelago, on most of which are Chinese settlers, till you come down to the equinoctial line at 
" Penang, Malacca, Singapore, and even beyond it on Java. Throughout all these regions, however dialects moy 
" differ, and oral languages be confounded, the Chinese taritten language is understood by all. The \oyager and the 
" merchant, the traveller and the Christian missionary, if he can v?rke Chinese, may make himself understood thiough- 
" out the whole of eastern Asia.”— Gutzlaff's Journal of Three Voyages along the Coast of China, in 1831, 1832, 183J. 
p. xxii. — Editor* 

® As Fohi is said to have founded his kingdom 200 years after the deluge, peihaps we should be nearer the tuith in 
supposing a more recent inventor.—" The written language of China, alike unique and ancient, is, from the singularity 
" of its structure, and the extent to which it is employed, one of the most remarkable that has been used amongst mankinU. 
" The knotted cords, [see infrety p. 2 18,] originally employed as the record of events by them as well as many other nations, 
" in the first stages of their social existence, weie superseded, at an early period in their history, by symbolic records. 
" The founder IFeng'-Fan^''] of letters lived about 1 100 years before the Christian sera, and the art of printing has been 
" in use among them for 800 yeais.” — Gutzlaff’s Journal, zit siqi* p. xiv. See Vail. ColL Hib. VoL V. p. \^2,^EdHor 

® We read constantly of the Fait or Eva, the Venus or mother, standing for 6, called Lustrum, L* str=a6()0, or 
L included, 660 ; but from what Astle has said, p. 183, 1 have little doubt that the Jive also had this name. This com- 
inimity arose from their being the matrices of the cycles 360 and 432, and ultimately of the common great cycle, 
432,000. As we should say, they aie both mother numbers. Pliny divides the circle of the Heavens into 72 constel- 
lations or Lustrums. This makes them 6 each. I have already shewn that the L was emphatic, in Hebrew, as it is lu 
French. I have lately met with a learned Jew who agrees with me on that subject. 

^ Vallancey, Coll. Hib. Vol. V. p. 102. ^ Asia!. Res. Vol. II p. 60. 
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cal writing, I met with an Essay by John Hoskyns, Vice P. R. S., July 17? 1686. He shews that 
the Abacus was really the same among the earliest Romans and Chinese, and exhibits drawings of 
each. He then goes on to explain the ancient numerals of the Chinese, and he describes one 
stroke or line to mean one i two lines to mean txuo ; three to mean three ; a cross to mean ten; 
two crosses twenty ; three crosses thirty^ and so on to a hundred. He then says, Upon perusing 
all the accounts I could meet with in books, I found very little satisfaction as to what I princi- 
pally inquired after, which was, first concerning the method of the character, whether it con- 
sisted of a certain number of marks methodically disposed like letters in a literal, or like num- 
bers in a numeral, or like radicals in composite and decomposite derivations. ^Tis said to be 
legible into a great many languages, considerably different one from another, but how this is 
effected is not related, only ’tis said, that the marks are of the nature of our arithmetical figm^es 
(which are become almost universal, at least to us here in Europe) ; and secondly, concerning 
“ the number of these characters. To which I found as little satisfaction 3 for, by some relations, 
I found that there were 120,000 of them.’’ 

I think no one can well doubt, that here we have a specimen of the first numeral system of 
waiting by symbols, which I have been describing. Here is every thing required by the system 
wdiich I had previously discovered--^r 5 /, the right-lined characters ; secondly^ the decimal nota- 
tion 3 and thirdly i the symbol denoting a number, an idea, and a word, but for a word which would 
be different wherever the words of two languages for one idea varied 5 by which means it comes 
to pass, that the different nations of the immense Chinese empire all perfectly well understand 
one another by writing. And here we see the reason why the Chinese have never adopted the 
literal style of writing 3 though, from what I shall presently shew, it is probable that the siseteen 
letter system, under some form, is known and used by them. ^ I think from what Mr. Hoskyns 
says, it is probable, that the numeral powers of the symbols being lost and only the ideas remain- 
ing, this will render the art of writing more difficult to learners. Of all the follies of Europeans, 
none has been more common than their abuse of the Chinese for not adopting the literal syllabic 
style of writing. We know very little of the Chinese 3 but the little we do know gives one reason 
to believe, that they are the wisest people in the world, and, perhaps, in nothing more wise than 
in keeping European pirates from their shores as much as possible. When they look to the con- 
duct of all the European nations in India — the Dutch, the Portuguese, the French, and the En- 
glish, and at their repeated attempts, by means of missionaries, to create disturbances in China, 
they can only consider them as pirates.® The wisdom of their government is sufficiently marked 
by the fact, that their immense empire has been at peace from foreign war for more than two thou- 
sand years, with little or no intermission, except when they were attacked and conquered by the 
Tartars. But in this, more than in all other mattei'S, their wisdom was conspicuous 3 for their 


* If 1 be correct in my theory, that the art of syllabic writing arose by degrees, they were necessary consequences 
that all the uncertainty and small variations which I have developed should be found in the different languages, both in 
the numeral and literal capacity of the letters, but still that the same system should, on the whole, be every where 
apparent. 

® That Europeans are thus regarded by the Chinese is fully demonstrated by the following passage of Gutzlaff's 
Journal (pp. 263, 264) ; June 3, (1832,) Ma and his friend Le came again on board. He explained the reason 
« that we were treated with such suspicion, * You are,’ he said, < very clever; understand making charts, arc well 
versed in the management of business, and always rqady to act. We know all this, and are therefore on our guard. 
Some Coreans were last year shipwrecked near us; we permitted them to travel tluough different provinces, allowed 
them to see cveiy thing, and to leturn by way of Leaou-tung to their native country; for this nation is stupid and 
take no notice of the things which fall under their immediate obseivation. Nevertheless, if, by a proper statement 
to the Empeior, you can prove that your sole object is trade, and not the acquisition of power, we will unite our 
entreaties with yours, that trade to this place may be established.’ 
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bstitutions and their conduct were such, that they, in fact, conquered their conquerors, and in- 
stead of becoming a province of Tartary, Tartary instantly became, and yet continues, a province 
of China ; their enemies disappeared, and their celebrated wall became no longer of any use. 
Thus, by this despised system of writing, the Emperor’s proclamation is intelligible in all the 
diversity of languages of his immense empire, ' 

It appears to me that in China, in India, and, in short, wherever the Jesuit missionaries wetil, 
they were at first encouraged by the governments of those countries — who must have seen that 
the religion of the Europeans was only their own religion, which, in some respects, was in a lest 
corrupted state than it was in their own country 5 and the encouragement continued till the mis- 
sionary fools, acting under the instruction of the rogues at home, shewed clearly that the object 
was to bring those countries under subjection to a foreign power. The object was probably first 
exposed by the claim of tithes — a claim which the church never surrenders on any account, 
though it may permit it to be in abeyance. The cause of this will be clearly explained hereafti^r. 

6, The Greek name of Numeration is ApiQ[j,og — of Rhyme or Measure The Persian^*, 

according to Chardin, call it Ahged^ which word is evidently the a, b, g, d, of the Hebrew a3u 
Greek, and our a, b, c. And the symbolical letters of the Indian Algebra, are called Abekt, evi- 
dently at the bottom the same as the first letters of the Hebrew and Greek.® In the same man- 
ner the instrument used by the ancient Greeks and Romans to count with, and at present by the 
Chinese and Japanese, was and is called Abacus. Count Paravey observes, very justly, that 
names Ahged^ Ahekt^ Abacus^ Apices^ prove the identity of figures and letters, and that the lattei 
were derived from the former,^ If persons would only gravely call to mind, how our own word^ 
are constantly going out of use, and how new ones are every day introduced, not only among the 
learned, by their coining them to answer to and supply the wants of new inventions and discovi^- 
ries, but even among the vulgar, by their forming what we call cant or slang words, they would n: 
longer be surprised at languages varying from one another in long periods. Thus we have often 
a word remaining in one nation which only remains as a name in another; such might be Draco, 
the Latin for Dragon, now only found in the name of the inexorable judge ; and the matter must 
have been much worse in ancient times, before the arts of writing and printing were discovered. '^ 


‘ According to Pinkerton, it may now be considered as extending from those parts of the Pacific Ocean, called 
the Chinese and Japanese Seas, to the river Sarason, or Sihon, in the west,— a space of eighty -one degrees, equal tc 
4200 geogi aphical, or 4900 British miles. From North to fc^outh, it stretches from the Uralian mountains, in North 
latitude 50°, to the southern border, about 21^, being twenty-nine degrees of latitude, 1/40 geographical, or neaily 
“ 2300 British iniles.^’— Gutzlaff’s Journal, ut supra, p xiv. — Editor. 

® Had the Author lived to read the account of the rejection of the Irish Tithe Bill, in August 1834, by an uv’er- 
whelming majority of Lords Spiritual and Temporal, his language would probably have been couched in terras of equal, 
if not greater, indignation. Editor. 

^ Vide Bija-Gauita of Bhascara. 

^ Essay on Figures and Letters, p. 59. In almost all nations we read of a learned lost language. No one will 
deny that Algebia must have been considered a profoundly learned science in all nations. The Greek letters were taken 
from the Hebrew or Arabic ,* then heie we have the name of this Indian learning in the names of the Hebrew letters. 
This almost amounts to something more than a probability— to a proof— that the Hebrew was the first language of the 
Indians. 

* In Java one of the alphabets reads from the bottom upwards. Crawfurd’s Hist. Ind. Arch. Vol. II. p. 77. 

In Malay, Kapala means head; this is the Greek Ke4)aXo?, and the Latin Caput, In Javanese, Sira means head; this, 
Hebraicb, is Rasi, Ib. 110, 

Sakti, in Sanscrit, means power or energy; in the Polynesian languages it means supernatural power. Ib. 112. 

The Chinese call the Sanscrit language the Fan language. This is, language of the Fanum, or the church, or 
VOB, II, 2 P 
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I think, by means of the Greek or Latin numerals, a correspondence in an unspoken language 
would be readily carried on. But as soon as what are called the Arabic numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, &c./ 
were invented, the process would be greatly facilitated. This might be the secret and forgotten 
language so generally spoken of. This would be an unspoken language at first. But I suspect 
that the tribe of the Yadu or lod-di or Yo-di, or of the holy lo, or of the followers of the Cali-di 
uv holy Kali or Cali, were the inventors of the Cadmaean system, and kept it to themselves, as a 
masonic secret. If we consider the extreme difficulty of learning the art of reading and writing, 
we shall instantly see the ease with which this secret might be kept by an order. 

Although I cannot shew how, or into what language the system of ciphers was rendered, yet I 
think the Japan and Java practice is a decisive proof of its feasibility, and is probably a remnant 
uf its first use. From the system of ciphers used as powers of notation arose written symbols, and 
the perfect, secret sixteen-letter system of the tribe of loudi or Chaldseans ; and to’ them, I doubt 
not, it was confined for many generations — the Buddhists first, in like manner, keeping the system 
by figures unimproved. 

Mr. Astle^ informs us, that the first Chinese letters were knots on cords. Here we have the 
i'orrect Quipos of the Peruvians, the country of Tanga-Tanga, treated of supra^ p. 37- 

After I had nearly finished what the reader has seen, I discovered in Hyde® what in a very 
remarkable manner confirms my hypotheses, but which will not surprise those who have read what 
1 have written respecting the Judaean mythos of the Mexicans and Chinese. It is an alphabet of 
the Tartars who now govern China, and also an alphabet of the Mendeans, who, I suppose, are 
the Maudaites or Nazoureans or Christians of St. John or Nabathseans.'^ A moment’s conside- 
ration will satisfy any Hebrew scholar, that they are both, notwithstanding the difference in the 
shape of the letters, correctly Hebrew. Tliey do not differ even in a single letter. After this no 
me will be surpidsed to find the Judaean mythos in China, But this Tartar alphabet must be kept 
i secret as the use of letters is prohibited. ® 

7. Sir Stamford Rafflesis disposed to believe, that the island of Java, and not Ceylon, has been 
originally the Taprobane or ancient sacred island. It seems both the peninsula of Malacca and 
the other islands all carried the name of Java or Kawi. Sumatra was called Jahadios^ that is, 
ho[y-iava. From what he says, I am inclined to think he may be right, but that, in fact, there 
were several islands, each, in a succession of years, claiming to be the sacred one. The temples 
have evidently been fiist Buddhist or Jain, succeeded by those of Cristna. The first, situate in 
tiie province of Kedu, which is a corruption of ledu aspirated, in fact, of Judia or Juda, he calls 
Boro Bodo : this, I do not doubt, ought to be Bra Buddha, whose icon alone remains unmutilated.** 
The largest of the temples are generally in the form of a cross, and have been numerous and mag- 
nificent almost beyond credibility. It is curious to see them all tumbled into ruins by the hands 
.;f their owners, at the instigation, not by the command, of the followers of Mohamed, for hither 


saci ed building of the Latins. By Fan language is meant holy. It is the same as often noticed before. The 
The Latin word means holy or sacred building : in Greek or Neuman, Catechism of Shamans, p, 36. 

A Nun in Chinese is called Pekewnej in Sanscrit she is called Bhagini. We have here the Beguins of the Romish 
church. (Neuman, Catechism of Shamans, p. 46.) Thus we have not only the same Papist Nuns in China, Italy, and 
Tibet, but we have them by the same names— of course carried thither and adopted by the heretical Nestorians, wh (6 
account for every thing, but who, I believe, are not known to have ever had any Nuns. 

' SeeAstle, p. 176. 2 p. 154 

^ De Rel Vet. Pers. in 4 map at the bottom of the title of a Tartar book, in ray copy, p. 358. 

* Vide Ibid. App. p. 524. ^ Ency. Brit. Vol. I. p. 727. ® Vide plates, fig. 34, in my Vol. L 
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Mohamedan conquerors never came. Reason alone succeeded in converting the nation to the faith 
of the consummation of Christianity, in fact, of the Prophet, as I believe it did in most other 
places. The natives seem to pay little attention to the trumpery of the Koran, but they fix 
merely on the two great points of the religion, a belief in the Unity of God, and in the mission of 
the prophet ; that is, that Mohamed was a Resoul or Sent of God — a belief which any philosopher 
may receive, if he will only ask himself candidly what, in the common exoteric religion, the word 
Resoul meant. Mohamed disclaimed all supernatural or miraculous power, and merely maintained 
that he was pre-ordained and sent to effect a reform in the debased religion of the world. 

Jesus and Mohamed were philosophers, preachers of wisdom and morality to their countrymen^ 
and, like Socrates and Pythagoras, neither of them left a single word of writing behind him. Somr 
persons believe Jesus to have been muixlered by the priests, others state that he escaped them ; 
but at all events he seems to have offered no active opposition. Mohamed, on the contrary, whet: 
struck, returned the blow and beat his enemies. But in each case the moment the preacher was 
gone, books enow were manufactured by those whose interest it was to establish a dominion 
over their fellow-creatures. In each case, I have no doubt, the early actors in the dramas were 
well-meaning fanatical devotees. I doubt not that in India and in Europe millions went over fron^ 
the religions of the two Cristnas (the God of India and the God of Rome), to that of the new 
Avatar, who, in the West, protected them by his arms against the sectaries of the old Avatar- 
For though the followers of the new Avatar never persecuted, the followers of the old one alwayh 
did. It is not very surprising under these circumstances, that the new*^ Avatar should have pro- 
tected his followers by his arms. This would excuse, if it did not justify, the wars of Mohamedr 
and also account for his success. 

Java is called by the natives Tcina (the land) J^wa; or Nusa (the island) Jawa.^ It is alat. 
called Zaba and Jaba, and Zabaja, that is, ia-Zaha^ country of Zaba, and by Ptolemy, Jaba-diu. 
The term Jawa is also applied to the Malayan Peninsula and the Eastern islands.® The word 
'Tana is the common term in the West for land or country, and the Nusa is evidently the same as 
the Greek Sir S. Raffles shews, that Zaba comes from Java, Jaba j but Saba or Zaba in 

Coptic means Wisdom. We see from this, that the word Saba, w'hence come the Sabfleans, has 
been originally nothing but a corruption of the Hebrew word leue; and here we see how it came 
to mean wisdom. Sir W. Jones acknowledges he does not know the meaning of the word Sabian 
or what was the Sabian faith. ^ I believe there never was an exclusive sect of Sabians; the word 
Sabian is merely a descriptive term. The Christians of St. John were Sabaeans.'* 

In the fifth volume of the work of the Abb^ de Rocher^ it is said, "'Selon Horns grammairieix 

d’Egypte, Sbo signifioit Audition. C’^tait ce que les Egyptiens appelloient Sagesse. Encore 

aujourd’hui chez les Coptes ou Egyptiens modernes, le mot Sab^ veut dire un SageJ^ I think 
from the above we may understand how the God leue became the God of Sabaoth, — how the 
planetary bodies, the intelligent disposers, were called Sabaoth, the plural of Saba, and whence 
the Sahseans had their name. From this also may come the French word Savoir. 

In the middle ages the women of France had a nocturnal festival called the R<^union des Sab* 
bats ; this it is clear, from attendant circumstances, had nothing to do with the day of rest, I 
have little doubt that it related to the God of wisdom. It is said® to have related to the myste- 
ries of the God Pan. I think it probable that the day set apart to the God of wisdom was called 


1 Raffles’ Hist, Jaia, p. 1. Ib, pp. 2, 3. « Asiat. Res. VoL 11. p. 8, 4to. 

♦ Good’s Job, Introd. p. Ixxxvi. ^ P. 83. 

Hist. Phys. et Mor. de Paris, par Dulaure, Tome VIII. p, 90, ed 3d, 
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Sabbath or sbt» From this it was a rest-day, and from this the word came to mean to rest 
When I find the word Zaba or Saba in Coptic to mean wisdom^ I can entertain little doubt that 
«-n*iginally it must have had this meaning in Hebrew* But, indeed, Sir S. Raffles’s explanation 
•^ives us a probable etymon in the corruption of the Hebrew name of God. This is similar to the 
.'orruption of the Hebrew y o into ng^ as I have pointed out in the word Jangti, supra^ p* 192. 

I must now beg my reader to turn to the Index of Volume L, and reconsider the several pas- 
sages where the word Saba is treated of, and he will see that the discovery which I have made, 
util the assistance of the Abb6, that it means loisdom^ will remove several difficulties, and furnish 
L link which was wanting in the chain of my theory. It will shortly be shewn why the Chaldaeans 
were called Sabeeans. 

S. Until I had nearly finished what had been presented to the reader, I had not seen the plan of 
a gentleman of the name of Northmore, detailed in the Encyclopaedia Londinensis.^ It will there 
be found, that he has, in substance, actually and unconsciously hit upon the ancient universal lan- 
guage which I have been describing and proving to have once existed, without his having any idea 
that it had really ever been in use, viz. a language of ciphers. He thus describes it : *^Tbe clia- 
racter is real, not nominal i to express things and notions, not letters or sounds ; yet to be mute 
like letters and arbitrary 5 not emblematical like hieroglyphics. Thus every nation will retain its 
awn language, yet every one understand that of each other, without learning it 5 only by seeing 
a real universal character which will signify the same thing to all people, by what sounds soever 
each express it, in their particular idiom. For instance, by seeing the character destined to sig- 
nify to drinkj an Englishman would read to drink ; a Frenchman Loire; a Latin hibere ; a Greek 
TTivsiv — a Jew nnty ste^ and so on ; in the same manner as seeing a horse, each nation expresses 
it after their own manner, but all mean the same animal.” He then adds, this real character 
** is no chimera: the Chinese and Japanese have already something like it; they have a common 
character which each of these nations understand alike in their several languages ; though they 
pronounce them with such different sounds, that they do not understand one another in speak- 
ing.” It is then surely very remarkable that this Gentleman should choose the very same sym*^ 
bols, which I have detected in use by the first authors of any kind of written symbols, viz, what 
we have been accustomed to call the Arabic numerals. The following is a specimen of a 
ftOiitonce : 

A ^ 

9, 8, .5, — 7^ 6. I never saio a more unhappy woman. 

He undertakes to shew that 20 signs would be quite sufficient for 10,000 words 5 then, probably, 
my 28 Arabic numerals would give infinitely more than would be wanted. Although Mr. North- 
more’ s plan is not exactly the same as that of the ancients, detected by me, yet an attentive reader 
will see that in principle they are strictly the same. 

9. In my Celtic Druids, p. 311, I have noticed a book in the true Ogham character, and in the 
Arabic language, discovered by Mr. Von Hammer in Egypt, to which I also referred a little time 
ago.^ 1 have a copy of the translation of that work, published by Nicol, Pall Mall, A. D. 1806. 
!t contains up^’iards of seventy different alphabets. There are, among others, the alphabets of 
Plato, Pythagoras, Cleomenes, Socrates, Aristotle, and Hermes, On the alphabet of Hermes or 
of the hieroglyphics, the author says, “ Every one of these kings invented, according to his own 
genius and understanding, a particular alphabet, in order that none should know them but the 
sons of ivisdom.** On examining these alphabets, they turn out to be every one of them founded 
on the Arabic, in fact to be Arabic, however varied the letters may be in shape. It is quite clear 


' Vol. XII, p. 203. 


* Supra, p. 205. 
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that they all answer to the Arabic arithmetical figures, and will all suit to one key. It is, I think, 
also quite clear, that they will answer to a syllabic system, or to a symbolic one like Mr, North- 
more’s, Figure 1, in my plates (in Volume L), is an example of one of them. The first figure of 
the hieroglyphical alphabet, as I have before remarked, was the Owl^ the bird of Wisdom. 

I must now notice a curious circumstance, overlooked by me before, which is this — We have 
seen how' the doctrines of Plato are connected with the doctrines of tfie Trimurti, and of Emana- 
tions and the Jewish Cabala, and how all this is connected with the secret allegories of the tree 
alphabets and the Syriac, and the Tamul Pushto, and that the ancient sacred language of the 
Tamuls had five meanings. This premised, I have to observe, that the tree alphabet or Ogum 
Craobh or branch- writing, as it is called in Celtic Irish, given in my first plate, to which I have 
just referred, and found by Mr. Von Hammer in Egypt in the Arabic language, from which he 
translated it, is said by Ben Wassih to have been the Celtic used by Plato, and that each letter 
had several significations. 

In Jeremiah xxv. 26, we read of a king called Sheshack. This person has puzzled the commen- 
tators very much. He has been thought by some, and correctly thought, lo be king of the Sacce. * 
This man was king of the Shepherds of Pallestini, who, I do not doubt, were Sacae or Saxons, and 
Scythians, the conquerors of Egypt. 

The Abbe Jacques- Jules Bonnaud^ says, ‘*11 faut encore observer que, suivant les auteurs 
“ auciens, et Herodote lui-m6me,^ les Perses donnoient a tous les Scythes en g^n^ral le nom de 
“ Saques.” He shews, ^ that the Sesach, who pillaged the temple of Jerusalem, was one of these 
Saxons. In fact to call these tribes Saxons is the same as to call them Buddhuts^ or, as to call 
the natives of Europe Christians. But still, when our posterity read of great armies of Papists, of 
Greeks, of Protestants, of Lutherans, of Germans, and of Spaniards, they will read about those 
who were all Christians and all Europeans ; and if they do not take more care; and exercise a 
belter judgment than we have done, they will be in still greater confusion than we are. 

To the early history of Java no attention whatever can be paid ; nothing can be made out respecting 
it, except that a judgment may be formed and general consequences deduced from insulated facts. 
It is said, that among the earliest of the occupiers of Java was a race oi Rasaksa but what these 
were, is, I think, no where explained. I suppose the word ought to be Ras-Saka. There is also 
mentioned an Adi-Saka or Aji-Saka^ who is considered the same as a chieftain, called Tritrestra^ 
who is said to have conquered the island. Here we have clearly the same mythos as that de- 
scribed by Georgius, in North India, which found its way to Europe, brought by people with the 
name of Saxons. Sir Stamford RajBEles observes, that Saka means an cera in Sanscrit, and that 
Sir W. Jones says, very truly, that it is a name of Buddha.® 

He further states,^ that the word Saka was also applied to the founder of any sera— that Bala 
Raja of Guj’-rat was called Di-Saka, or Deva-Saka, which was a name of Salivahana — that the 
Caliyuga, or age of Cali, ^vas divided into a number of Sakas. The fact was, that each God was 
Di-Saka, which, in regimine, meant God of the Saka ; and Saka was 666 — 650—608, and at last 
600. We read that the prince of Ro7n sent twenty thousand families to people Java.® I think it 
probable that this was an invasion of Brahmin religionists from Ceylon, which was called Ram or 
Rom, who, after several repulses, ultimately conquered the island, abolished Buddhism, and esta- 
blished the religion of Cristna, which seems to have united here, in some measure, with Buddhism, 


‘ Vide Basnage, Hist. Jews, B. iii. Ch. xxv. Defense de PAbb6 Guerin de Rocher, p. 105. 

3 Herod. 7. 64. " P. 101. Rafiles, Vol. II p, C7. 

6 Ib. p, 6S, 7 ib. &c. ® Ib.p 69. 
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the latter having preserved its temples. I think this may be inferred from the existence of the 
icons of both in the temples, as well as from their traditions. After Cristna comes the reign of 
the Pandus. The reign of the Pandus was probably nothing but a treaty of peace, or rather truce, 
under some Afghan conquerors, between the two sects, which ended the war of the Mahabarat and 
established the Holy Catholic or Pandssan faith — ^the adoration of the double pmidple^ leaving each 
in the state in which it was at the moment of the truce, as we have seen was the case with the 
Amazons at Athens. This will account for all the anomalies which we have every where found. It 
is supported both by tradition and circumstances, and I think it is consistent with what we know of 
the character of man, from experience — after a storm there generally comes a calm. 

The God to whom Thursday, or the day of J(me^ or lao or leue, is dedicated in India, our 
Orientalists call VrihaspatL The true name of this God, I do not doubt, is to be found in the 
intei'esting history of Java, as described by S. Raffles. He gives it Raspatiy that is, evidently, 
Father of JVisdom.^ Arka, (this is the Greek he says, means the sun.^ The Javans have 

a, celebrated poem on their mythology, called Kanda, that is, Kan-divaJ Sir S. Raffles declines 
giving it, on account of its indecency. One meaning of the word kan is pretty clear. This poem 
is also called Pepakam. This, probably, is Pi^ahm — The Wisdom. 

I can entertain little doubt that, if a fair and impartial examination were made, remains enow of 
the Judeean mythos would be found both about Jeddo in Japan, and in Java, to prove that it had 
formerly been established there- From the prejudice which every inquirer has hitherto had (with- 
out any unfair intention) against every thing of a Jewish appearance or tendency, the discovery of 
the mythos has had every disadvantage. In Siam it is so marked, that it cannot possibly be dis- 
puted ; it is not probable that it should be established there, in China, and in North India, and not 
have extended to the sacred islands. Georgius says, 

“ Indorum litteras, et Imguam Balubandu nuncupatuni ex Hehrceo mam originam habere, per- 
spicu^ demonstratur, judice La-Crozio Epist. 32, ad Bayerum in Thes. Epistol. T. III., ex 
multis litteris Balabandecis, quae si cum Hebraicis comparentur, ejusdem pene formae videri 
“ possint. Simile qiiiddam in mentem mihi venit, quum de origine Tibetanaruin a Syriacis for- 
tasse litteris deducenda cogitarem. Nam et hanc suspicionem La-Crozius ipse in aniraum mihi 
pridem injecerat. Quamobrem operse pretium duxi carum compliires, ne dicam cranes, cum iis 
conferre quas Syri Estranghelas appellant.’^ ^ 

Vallancey,® as I have before observed, says, the Estrangelo was the common alphabet of the 
Chaldaeans, and that the present-used square Chaldaic letter was never used by the Chalddeans, 
except as numerals. I doubt the truth of what Vallancey says, if by Chaldmans, the society,. not 
the Babylonian nation, be meant 5 but he probably does not mean this. 

I have often before observed, that the most ancient historians, of all nations, speak of a primeval 
and sacred language, which in their time was lost. Pythagoras taught that all the ancient sacred 


‘ Peti-ras-Urii. Hist. Jav. Vol. I, p. 475. * P. 414. 

3 The first priests were called, in the old language, jrrD ken^ whence, I doubt not, came king. Kings wlio have 
received the xeLpo-rovia. are all priests. The Jews say their priests were called Cohens ; under this is concealed the 
word ken. Among the Jews in London are certain honoured, but not very rich, persons called Cohens, who aie 
believed to be lineal descendants of Aaron. They still perform a peculiar service in the synagogue on the feast of the 
Passover. Khan is Caning, Cunning, Kiinig, King. Mr. Oleland has somewhere shewn that it was of both genders, 
meaning both king and queen, like our word sovereign, and that the Saxon word Cyning, a king, comes fiom keu, 
knowledge. In Yorkshire, to ken means to know. In Gothic, khaan meant king (.ava^ in Greek); this was k-20^ 
n==50, aa=2-72; or q k^SOO, i n=^50, i »«60*=600. Again %V«660. In almost every case these numeral names 
have two meanings— both appropriate to the circumstances, 

4 Alph, Tib. p. 583. 
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learning was concealed in numbers. Almost as extended as the tradition of a lost language, was 
that of an universal empire — ^that of Pandsea. I apprehend that all these traditions referred to the 
universal language of numbers, in which the secret of the common mythos was concealed. 
Although this numerical language might not be equal to the present written language^ of auy 
nation, yet I think it would be available for all the purposes of communicating and continuing a 
common mythos, which chiefly depended upon numbers. It would be correctly a cipher. The 
first language which it would represent would continue for many geneiations, at the same 
time that the language spoken was dividing into dialects m great variety. Ibis variety 
would still be increased, when this language of numbers began to be exchanged for a language of 
selected letters taken from the numbers. The latter would be so much more convenient that, in all 
the common concerns of life, it would soon supersede the other; from this it comes to pass that 
we have now no remains of the first language, except in the mythology. And heie, in the names 
of Cycles, Gods, and Days of the Week, we have it. In truth, it may be in many other words, 
but we have not the means of detecting it. At first, it might be a representation of ideas, not of 
loords; but it would not long continue so: the only word not strictly mythological, which I can 
fix on, is, I think, the @ ab. for father.^ But I think it yet exists, though greatly amplified, 
in the Chinese language. " Except as a secret of the Tartars, the sixteen-letter system having 
never penetrated into China, a system nearly the primeval one yet remains. Of course the 
changes and variations which it must have undergone, to have suited it to the necessities of a 
great and civilised empire, preclude all hope of finding much of it among them. 

I must now beg my reader to refer to Volume I. pp. 3, 4, 6, 30, 177j 653, 746, /63, and consi ei 
the theory which I have proposed for the origin of the cycles and the sacred numbers : then next 
to ibid. pp. 316, 221, 223, 224, 230, 499, 500, 590, and consider how this is strengthened by the 
monograms, and the use of the cross, and the records of all these sacred numbers, the number of 
the beast excepted, in the number of the pillars in the respective temples— and this done, when he 
has observed the manner in which all these things are connected together, and how they mutually 
account for and support one another, I defy him to doubt the truth of what I assert, that I have 
discovered and explained nearly the whole secret of the ancient mythology— that I have penetrated 
to the very inmost recesses, and laid open the most secluded of the mysteries of the temples. 

10. It is, perhaps, unnecessai-y to remind my reader of the close, and hitherto unaccountable, 
connexion between the ]» tin or wine or vine, and Janus and Noah, called Menu m tlm Bible, and 
the Indian Menu, and the fourteen various Menus, the Latin Mens, and the Greek JNooj, Mind, 
the Mannus or Man, the Mene or Moon, and the God Bacchus, to all which I have so often 
adverted already, but to which, together with several other matters, I must be permitted here 
a"ain to advert. When I consider the close connexion of all these, and the failure of all attempts 
hitherto made to shew how it arose, and the avowed custom of the ancients, and particularly o 
Pvtha<^oras, in describing all their mythoses by numbers, as, in so many ways, I have proved, I 
ask, may not this connexion have been described by numbers ? Thus, JfiV=650, the number 
sacred to Bacchus, who was Menu, who was Noah, who was Janus. _ 

In the Hebrew alphabet, I repeat, the centre letter M stood for 600. The modern Jews admit, 
that a great mystery lies under this. I have, in part at least, developed it. But in the Irish lan- 
guage, probably as old as any we possess, the Mem is called M-Vin or M-uin. This is the word 
Vin, or Oiv, or I»v, with the Monogram prefixed — in short, the name of Bacchus. But acc us 
was Buddha, Borpug but Borpog means a grape. Bacchus was also msdom. In L?tin, Race- 


> Tliis is correctly the first name for God the Father of the Jewish Cabalists-the Trimurti. See Vol. I. p. 70, 

* See supra ^ p. 9. 
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mus means a grape, which is the Greek « grape-stone or kernel. Here the » as s cm . y 
the mscZom ; thus the word signified both Grape and Wisdom. It is very cunous that m the 
Greek we should find the Buddha, and in the Latin the Ras ; thus, from tins double meaning, 
shewing how Bacchus became the God of wine. This might give rise to all the drunken revels 
and nonsense in honour of that God ; and in a similar manner, probably, arose many of the absuid 
mvtholoo-ies both in India and the West-amusing to the people, but contemptible to the philoso- 
phers and the initiated. Nimrod says,^ “I conceive that the Feminine principle is adumbrated 

by the vine and ivy which cling for support either to the ivy-mantled tower, or to the marital 

“ elm, both of which alike designate the Arbos Aiitiqua Ithyphallus.” ^ t i 

Now the M, as the centre letter, represented the M-phalos or Omphalos, the loni, (qu. the 
Matrix, the Delphus, the Nabhi or centre of the earth ; in fact, the female generative power. Ihis 
M was the monogram ^ of M-ia, which was n--a m-ie, M the self- existent ; and M-aia— the M-aia 
or Mother la, or Jah, and, as repeatedly remarked, with the Hebrews it was 600. ^ 

Now I have often wondered why the letter following the M-uro was called N-uin. If we exa- 
mine the Greek alphabet we shall find that the Sanpi is not a letter, as it has no alphabetic soiincl 
attached to it, and all letters were once like this, and that the Greeks have only 26 forms for their 
letters the two central ones being the M-uin and N-uin corrupted into Mu and Nu from the 
Irish Celtic, which jointly make the number of Bacchus=650— the Me Nu, the Nu Ma, the Me 

Noah is said to have had a fourth son born to him, called Inachus ; this is Bacchus, Liv— 
linekus or linakus-^Via the black or Etlnqiican; that is, the black or Ethiopian 

Jin or Jan, or laii-us, lacchus, I suspect, is la or le-chus or le-kus. As 1 have said before, I 
believe that the name of every God which was not a mere provincial or dialectic variation or cor- 
ruption, was described by a number. Buddha was a Menu or Nu, or aienu was a Buddha, and 
Buddha lived, according to some of his followers, 56 years— N=50, U=:6_56. One of the names 
of Buddha was the same as that of the famous Mani ; and Mani was MN=650 ; and Mani was 
called Sin, or, in Chinese and Coptic, Xin, X=600, N=50.3 But DHID in Hebrew means 
comforter. From the same origin came the Mounts of Sin and Sion, and the river of Sin-de or 
the holy Sin ; and the Sines or Chinese ; for which see, at great length, Georgius as quoted above. 
He also shews the close connexion of the Hebrew words piD sup and pw sup with the words sio 
and cuo. Hence, he savs, conies the Syriac Sduphoio, (Scio-suph,) which means, with the Gnos- 
tics, &c., purus spiritus, which, he says, the religion of the Lama holds to migrate into human 
bodies for the salvation of man.^ Here in Supb ihcpurus .‘>pmtus we have wisoom, and m Sao 
•we ha.\e 1 knoto, knmvledge, sapwitia, and the island of Scio in the Mediterranean. This Zin, 
Sin j or Xin, Georgius shews is the same as the quod est vivere, of the Greekac' ^ He shews 
that the Sio is the same as the Siang or Sihaiig, of the Tibetians, but without attempting to ex- 
plain the reason why the 0 and the ng are substituted for one another. This is the fkbrew j? o 
corrupted into the ng, as in Ganga, Jiam. Gang, &c., &c.; and the Cio and Sio are only the word 
lo aspirated. All this profound learning vvill be disputed on account of its depth ; but I beg 
those who dispute it, on this account, to recollect, that it was not deep learning to those who in- 
vented it, and to whose inventive faculties it must have offered itself by degrees. 

A'allancey® calls Ogham the God of Wisdom ; this makes me suspect Ogham to be a corruption 


’ Part I. (1826) p. 271. 

« Monogram as we call it, but called Omen by Martianus Capella. See Vol. I. p. ^92. 

* Georgius Alpb. Tib. p. 681. * Ibid. p. 683. * Ibid. p. 682. 
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of BDn hhm» He adds, ^ that Ogham means Qiliy ougm circles, and that Oga means an explorer 
of wisdom » I think the Ogham of Ireland and Acham of the Sanscrit, are nothing but modifications 
of the first ODH hkm. The Ogham of Ireland is certainly the knowledge of letters and of the tree 
of letters. Again, ValLincey says, Had this Lexiconist known that Drui in Irish, and Daru in 

Persian, signified Sapiens^ and that it was the title of a Persian Magus of the second order, he 

could not have been at a loss.’^ He then goes on® to shew, that Seanoir, a tvise man, from the 
root Sean, is the epithet for a Druid, and that it has the same meaning as Ogham, consequently 
this makes the Ogham to mean wisdom, and the Ogham language or letter will be the language or 
letter of wisdom ; this justifies me in explaining the name of the Ogham of Ireland and Acham or 
secret letter or language of India to be the Hebrew ODU hkm.^ Sean and De-Saine and Desanus 
were names of Hercules or the Sun. The above word Sean I believe to be a corruption of Sion, 
or rather, I should say, the same as Sion. Then the Mount of Sion was Mount of the Sun, of 
Hercules, or of Wisdom; the sun being the shekinah of divine wisdom. Aga \Pggd] was a name 
of Minerva.^ Is the Irish book of Lechem any thing but the book of the Ocham, L’ Acham ? And 
from this Aga came Aga»memnon, and the Aga of the Janissaries. In an Irish MS., Vallancey 
says. Ogham is described to come from Guam, which means wisdom. In consequence of this I 
can scarcely doubt that Guam is a corruption of ilMH hkme. Thus, in endless variety, in all na- 
tions and ages, the doctrine of Wisdom is found to extend its secret ramifications. 

11. The word Rhyme, I apprehend, comes from the Greek Rhythm, Rhyme, Rime, 

Rune. Much learned discussion has taken place to determine whether what we call Rhyme was 
invented by the Saraceni, i. e. Arabians, or by the Northern nations. After what the reader has 
seen advanced by me of the Oriental origin of the Scandinavian Sacae, and of the Arabians from 
the North of India, he will not be surprised that I should entertain a suspicion, that it arose among 
the original inventors of letters, somewhere east of the Indus. All the sacred mythoses were in 
Rhyme, because at first they were unwritten. They were first written when syllables arose, and 
they were counted and subjected to rules for the sake of the memory — for the assistance of which 
music, chanting, and recitative, were invented. For the purpose of composing these verses and 
setting them to music, the Raids arose, and with them their Bedas or V^das or Sagas — books or 
songs of, wisdom. By regimine the singers of the Baids or Veds became themselves Raids or 
Vates ; for the Bairds were formerly called Baids, i. e. Buds and Vates and Fates, tellers of truth 
or wisdom, and hence the Fetische of Africa. In this way, by the regimine, innumerable names 
had their origin. It rationally accounts for the effect, and no other cause will do it. Thus singer 
of Baid became singer Said; priest of Chryses became priest Chfyses. 

By the British the Druids were called Vates, by the Greeks Ouateis (Borlase). The origin of 
this name is preserved in the Irish Baidh, and Faith, but stronger in Faithoir or Phaithoir. The 
first was written Vaedh, a Prophet (evidently Veda), by the Arabs. Baid is the Chaldman 
bda, praedicavit, and hdim Divini and mendaces.^ This is evidently the Buddha of India. 

The verses of the Vedas are the leaves of the holy tree.® The Ved, Bud, or Bed,’’ and Vaid and 
Baid and Vates, is, in Irish, feadh, fiodh, fodh, (i. e. vodh^) which means a tree, knowledge, art, 
science.® In Sanscrit, Veda means knowledge, ® The Indian Vedas are never read, but only 
sung or chaunted. I believe that, like the Vedas or Bairds,^® if the Pentateuch were not closely 
shut up in the temple, its perusal was confined to the order of priests. 


> Coll Hib. Vol. IV. Part I. p. 420. * lb. p. 416. * Ib. pp. 420, 421, 432. ^ Ib. p. 421. 

■* Ib. p. 427. ® Asiat, Res, Vol. I. art. xniL ^ As, indeed, it is sometimes called; Georgius, p. 162, 

® Vail, Coll, Hib, Vol. V* p* 147. ^ Vide Asiat. Res. ut supra. Bairds, Forster’s Travels, p. 41. 
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The collection of Persian books, called the Dabistan, the Cambridge Key tells us, are called 
Vedas and the first Veda of the Brahmins is called Rich, This is a corruption of Ras.® 
Reeshees, persons skilled in the Vedas.® The Jews call their first book of Genesis, from the first 
word, which means wisdom^ Barasitj thus the first Veda is called Rich or Ras or Wisdom — Rich 
Veda. 

I suspect that the seven Rishis of India, or the seven wise men, were the same as the seven 
wise men of Greece, and were the seven incarnate genii of the seven ages or Neroses, preceding 
that in which the authors lived, who wrote of them. It is remarkable that there should have been 
seven wise men in each nation. The Greeks having lost the meaning of their mythos, sought it 
among their men of learning, and, by some of the old authors, they were supposed to have all lived 
at one time ; but it is evident that the Greeks were as ignorant of this as of all the i-emainder of 
the mythos. Many Hindoos believe the Vedas to have been written in a divine language, long 
since extinct.*^ I think this was the old Hebrew or Chaldee language, and the numeral symbolic 
letter — the language which furnishes an immense number of roots to the Sanscrit. 

Van Kennedy says, Veda is derived from vedati^ contracted vetti, he knows; whence comes 
vidya learning,® vidivan a learned man.® We have this in the Saxon vidanti, Greek sihovron^ 
Latin md&it^ Anglo-Saxon wiiton^ and the Indian God Wit-oba. But the he knows, is closely 
allied to knowledge, and knowledge is wisdom; and I think the Witton is a form of our wisdom, 
and hence comes our Witiena-gefinote^ or assembly of wise men.’' From the same root comes 
video I see and vates a prophet or seer^ Kar a seer before. From the same root comes 

eiStt) and idea^ which is knowledge^ and the Hebrew idOy and the mounts Ida, of Phrygia and of 
the island of pr Crete, and of the French Chretiens. 

Sanscrit grammarians say, that the b and v in their language are permutable 5 this may, per- 
haps, account for the name of the God of wisdom being called Buddha, for it may be a formation, 
grammatically, from Veda. The same, without the digamma, is the Edda of the North, or of the 
Saxons or Scandinavians. The first name of Buddha was Saca, Saxa OU/ $s=:360, afterwards fol- 
lowed Ttlz:650, then nn TtzrO'OO or Tat. 

Thus Buddha is Veda, and the Veda is the Vates or person wisely inspired : from the infallibi- 
lity of the Vates came Fate ; and from this mythos came the infallibility of the Pope, the inspired 
or incarnated divine Wisdom— the same as the Lama of Tibet. 

The principle of the fates was this : The First Cause was believed to ordain a law, or fore- 
ordain to each cycle what should happen. In every cycle the same things were repeated : the 
vates or fates only declared this law. Jupiter was bound by his own pre-ordained law, be- 
cause, when he made that law, he, being omniscient, foresaw that he should not change it; 
he foresaw every thing, which, on the whole, was for the best, and, in agreement with that, he 
ordained every thing which would happen in the cycle, and for ever. However long the cycle 
may be, still if it be a cycle every thing will recur. This, although it may be false, is much more 
refined than our feeble conceptions, that God is changing every day, at the request or prayer of 
every fool who chopses to petition hiux; or, at least, as our book says, when two or three are 
gathered together. What is for the best, the First Cause will enact, and if he enact it in iime^ he 
must enact it in a cycle, for time cannot exist out of a cycle ; we can only form an idea of what 
we call ime by means of our idea of circle or cyde. We know or believe from our senses that 


‘ VoL 11. p. 129. « Ib. p. 127 . 3 pp^ 121 , 122. ♦ Ib. Vol L p. 261. 

* R 210. ® This Vidya is our Widow— a knowing person— a person who has known man. 

’ In the Saxop, the sigma m, is in fact found in the word for wise, which is Wit, to Anew, and Wist, to know i and 
query, wiss? CVide Lemon in voce Wi.) Is Witt-oz-mote meeting of ime men of letters ^ ^ * 
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events proceed in succession : how can we believe that events will proceed or succeed, for ever, 
%vithout a stop? We may say we think they will, but of this we can form no idea, as we shall 
find, if we examine the course of our ideas closely. The Indians, meditating upon these matters, 
came at last, after the end of each cycle, to place the First Cause, as well as the Creator, in a state 
of absolute quietude ; but what would this be, if continued, but Atheism ? To avoid this, they 
made him rest a given time, then begin and enact anew the former order of things, to create hap- 
piness — begin a new cycle. I shall be told, that this will deprive man of free will, and perhaps 
God too. I cannot help this. It is not my fault that this theory of the ancients is attended with 
a dangerous result. My declaration of their opinion or faith does not change it, or make it. If 
my reader will try some other theory he will soon find himself in an equal difficulty; and this 
arises from the fact, that we here come to the extreme of our faculties. If we go farther, we go 
beyond the power of the human understanding, and then, if we talk at all, we necessarily talk 
nonsense, as all the profound metaphysicians, like Berkeley, and the professors of the Vedanta 
philosophy, do. 

If the mind of man could be brought to the consideration of the subject of prophecy without 
prejudice, he would instantly see, that in its common and usual interpretation it involves the very 
acme of absurdity. For what is it fliat God the omnipotent chooses to reveal ? Something to 
man for his good, which will happen in future ; but, wonderful to tell, he always does this in such 
a manner, that man shall not know that it has been revealed, until the thing has happened. He 
gives it by the mouth of the priest, who is supposed sometimes to understand, sometimes not to 
understand it. But can any thing be more derogatory to the divine attributes ? Why does not 
God make his priest speak out, intelligibly and clearly ? Why did not the prophet tell the Jews, 
that their next Messiah should be di. spiritual not a temporal Messiah, like all their former Messiahs ? 
But every prophecy is an aenigma to be expounded by the priest. Here, again, we have the system 
of secrecy which prevails through every part of the ancient world. Every thing was allegory and 
aenigma, contrived for the purpose of supporting the power of the favoured initiated. 

J2. We have lately seen the Vedas, or books of wisdom or of the prophets, connected with the 
tree of letters. We will now return to the Chinese, with whom we shall find the same thing. 

The Chinese have a tree, the root of su, a learned man. (The French have the word savoir,) 
Sai is learning, wis<Jom (whence comes Sci-en-tia) ; su^ a book ; also siah^ derived from soah, ^ 
a tree. Tm^ doctus ; Xu, arbor ; Sai, doctrina ; Xi su, literatus, doctus. 
bol at the top expresses a flower and books. * Here I think is Xaca. 

Hio scientia, this is the do of Georgius. 

Xu, tsu, liber, epistola. 

The word Shekia or Sakia s^fz in the Chaldee means prophet. This 
prophet is a Vates, a Ved, a Bed, wisdom*.^ 

Alvarez Semedo says, ** The third sect (meaning sects of Chinese) is 
from the parts of Hindostan, which sect they call Xaca, from the author of it, concerning whom 
" they fable — that he was conceived by his mother Maia, from a white elephant, which she saw in 
in her sleep / and, for the more purity, she brought him forth from one of her sides, and 



The sym- 

is because a 
from India, 


‘ Vail. Coll. Hib. Vol. V. p. 141. * Ib. pp. 142—145. » Hagar, p. 8. 

* Ganesa, the God of Wisdom, is always described with the head of an elephant, and certainly no emblem could be 
more appropriate. But we see here why the w’hite elephant is adored by some of the Eastern kings. This supersti- 
tion has been carried even to the extreme length of great states going to war for the possession of an elephant of this 
colour. This is not unlike the story that the siege of Troy was undertaken for the possession of a statue of the moon, 

2 
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“ then directly died, being but nineteen years of age : that he did penance in the snowy mouii- 
tains under four masters /or tivelve years^ so that by the time he ivas thirty years of age, he was 
accomplished in the science of the first principle. He took the name of Xekia or Xaca: he 
taught his AocXxme^ for forty’-nine years. He had many scholars who spread his doctrine through 
all Asia.^’ ^ After this Alvarez goes on to shew, that the wisest of the sect have a secret reli- 
gion, placing their whole intent on the understanding of the first principle, (which is properly 
the doctrine of Xaca,) whom they believe to be the same in all things 5 and all things to be the 
same with him ; without any essential difference 5 operating according to the extrinsic qualities 
of the subject; as wax is formed into several figures, the which being dissolved by liquefaction, 
remain in substance the self-same wax.” After this he shews that they use the tonsure, that 
they have nunneries and monasteries, and several other customs similar to the Christians ; and 
that they believe in the metempsychosis. They are called Bonzes. 

The Chinese hold letters in religious veneration, and, when they have done with any writing, 
burn it with peculiar ceremony.^ Semedo says, that to form all their multitude of letters, they 
use only nine strokes — compounding them for new significations. ^ Their mark for te7i is a cross. 
It is diflScult here to avoid seeing the Arabic system. It appears that they understand and 
practise the stereotype printing or printing from blocks. ® • 

Saca being one of the names of Buddha, of course all the particulars of the life of Buddha are 
told of him ; ® and Saca is proved, over and over again, to be the origin of the words Sacae and 
and Saxons. It follows, then, that when I say all Europe was Saxon, I use the same kind of ex- 
pression as when I say, all Europe is Christian. Saxon is the name of the religion — Buddha is 
merely an appellative, meaning wisdom or the wise Saca, I believe the word Cama is similar. 
Cama is ama or am or Ma or Om aspirated 5 or, perhaps, X-ama, ama with the Monogram, mean- 
ing maternal love* Camaria and Cama, or Coma-rina is the same. Comis 6 is used for Pisces ; 
X-om-iso, the same— the Appellative of divine love. It should be remembered that every God was 
a saviow'. 

Thus we have Cama-marina, Cama-inaria, Cama-deva, Cama-isfe, and Cama alone. And, with 
the monogram, it resolves itself at last into the mysterious Jfaria or Maia, and we may now ask 
whether we have not this word in Mare, the sea, and in the sacred mere or lake, and the Mount 
Meru ? — whether Mmia was not the aria of ilf— that is, place of -Sf,— residence of the female ge- 
nerative power ? I beg to refer to the passage which I have given from Mr. Payne Knight on the 
word Ice, and to what I have said on the subject of sacred water, in Volume L pp. 530, 531, and 
stfpra, p. 19, 

I much suspect that the Cama was a corruption of the ancient word sa^n, the name of the 
Sun, and that we here have the name of Serna of Hierapolis/ of Semiramis, of Camarina, Comorin, 
and of Zamorin, of South India. We have found Semiramis and the Seraa-Rama of India closely 
connected with the dove. We have found the Samaritans also attached to the worship of the 


Selene, (probably the Palladium,) or the war between Venice and Bologna, for a picture of the Saviour, painted bv 
St. Luke. • ^ 

Man is said to have been made after the image of the God of wisdom. Surely the Fabricator must have failed 
totally ! 

' History of China, pp. 89 , 90 . 

Jesus was born from the side of his mother. (?) He was tempted for forty days, in the desert. He disputed with 
the doctors at twelve years of age He began to preach at thirty. Irenmus says, he lived about fifty years, 

* Vide Alvarez Semedo, Hist. China, p, 34 . 3 Ib, p, 33, -t 34 

* See note, mpra^ p. 215 . s See Georgius’s index. 7 Vide VoL I. p. 497, 
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dove ; and I have formerly (Vol. I. p. 596) noticed, that the Samaritans, in some versions, are said 
to place their Ararat in Serendive, though where I have read this account I cannot recollect, and 
find I have not noted the authority for itj but it seems to shew a connexion of the ancient Jews 
(i. e. the Samaritans) with South India, the country where we found the Mosaic mythos. Now I 
have a strong suspicion, that they took their name of Sama-ritans from this worship of the Cama 
or Sama of South India. When we recollect the Mosaic mythos at Trichinopoly, we need not be 
surprised to find the Ararat in the sacred island in the same neighbourhood. The Calida or Col- 
chis, the Judaic mythos, and the neighbouring Serendive or Ararat, greatly add to the probability 
of the origin which I have given of the word Samaritan. 

Ca is used for the pronoun I, in Siam 5 JVoca in Peru ; ^noA in Egypt ; Ego in Chinese, Greek 
and Latin 5 u^gam in Sanscrit j ^ku in Malayj Ic in Saxon.* All these are the X. In the 
Chinese language Y is one. * 

Webb, in his essay to prove the language of China the primitive language, writes the name of 
the Supreme Being Xkan-tia, on the authority of Texeira, a Spanish author; but according to 
P&re du Halde, and the French way of writing Chinese words, it is written Chang-ti, and Tchan- 
ti.® This shews the extreme difficulty of finding the truth, among the misrepresentations, in- 
tended and unintended, of authors, for want of some system. The Xean-tia may be di or lUvus 
Sion, God of Sion, of the Siamese ; or, it may be X-eao, the ngr:o, or Georgius’s do. 

For a proof that the Chinese had the doctrine of the Trinity and the Fall of Adam, see Bryant 
on the Logos. * 

The Tartars are called Nestorians by Forster. But he confesses that they are professors of the 
religion of the Lama. They, that is the Nestorians, use the words Hom-Mani-Pema-Om. 
They also use the language of the country.® This shews that these pretended Nestorians are 
only followers of Cristna. 

13. We have seen the mythological character of the Caesari. The author of a memoir of a map 
of the country near the Caspian sea, says, that their chief was called, by the Byzantine historians, 
Xciyavog, which he translates Khan. But here we certainly have the Saga or Xaca. He says 
they built a town and called it Xapne^., Sar-kel. This is the ancient Scotch or Saxon Kel or Cil, 
for church, and ras wisdom. Here we have a colony of the Chaldaean or Caesarean mythologists, 
called by their proper name, the people of Xaga, Xaca, Saca, Sagesse, building themselves a city 
for their capital, and their temple of course, the name of which was the dty of the Kel (Cil) or 
t&mpU of the (ras) wisdom. The name of Caesar so universally spread in the world, the consulta- 
tion by Caesar of the Chaldaean astronomers, to reform the calendar, and many other circum- 
stances, tend to shew that Caesar was a Chaldaean or' initiated person. The Arabian Khosru was 
Cyrus and Caesar. From the ancient word in numerals, T. S. E. or Tzar or Caesar, came the 
Hebrew word for King, "Ity sr, and for Qiieen, m» sre. Tr. and Sr. were, as I have before re- 
marked, convertible terms in the numeral language. From the ZV came the Greek word Tyran- 
nus. The Queen of the Scythians was called Zarina. ® 

Vallancey says, “The Lamas persuade the people, that their God Xaca, or Tschaka, was incar- 
“ nated 2000 years before our sera, to be born of a Virgin whom they name Lam-Oigh-iupral, that 
“ is, the Lama or Luam of Oigh-a-breall, as the Irish would express the name; i. e. Virgo clitoris 
“ castae. Xaca, says Mons. de Paw, should be written Ischaka, and signifies Lord.”’’ Here we 


' Sharon Turner, * Ency. Brit. art. Philology, p. 530. * Maloolme’s Letters. 

♦ P. 290, Appendix. * Forster’s Disc, on the North, p. 106, 4to. 

® Diod. Sic. Lib. ii. Cap. xxxir. r Vall. Coll, Vol. IV. Part I. p. 461. 
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have again the immaculate conception of Buddha, i. e. of Xaca. The Ischaka is isha or iso, 
the saviour Saca, It is the Arabic name of Christ, IschaA Ishaka, is Saca with the Saxon or 
Celtic emphatic article. But Ishaka means a fsh in Irish, and ise means wisdom* 

Arrian® names the country of the Assaceni and of Astaceni, whose capital, Massaca or Massaga, 
he calls a gi^eat city% By Strabo this city is called Magosa or rather Mosaga.* I apprehend A-sa- 
ceni means the Sacje. The first syllable being the emphatic article, included, as usual, in the 
name, and Ma-saga is the great Saca, We have formerly seen, siipra^ p. 2 , that Herodotus 
stated that the Scythians and the Saxons were the same people. The following extract from Mr. 
Oconnor’s Chronicles of Eri, p. cl., note, will shew us how this arose : In the sixth chapter of 
“ Melpomene, Herodotus says, * generally speaking, these people are called Scoloti, but the 
Greeks called them Skuthai.’ In Scoloti, the^i is mere termination, and the letter ^o' is Gre- 
cian, for euphonia, ore rotunda* Now, if you sound the comparatively modern mutation Scolt^ 
Sciot^ from the original Sagiot^ you will readily recognise the identity of all the many literal 
“ changes in so many diflferent countries, through so vast a space of time.'' Mr. Oconiior’s ob- 
servation seems to me to be perfectly correct. The Scythians, the Saxons, and the Chaldseans, 
all had the same name. Cato, de OHginibus, notices the Scythia Saga. The Sagse and Caldai had 
the same name. In Ireland Saga signifies apTiest*^ Stephen, Byzant. and Pliny state the Sac® 
and Scythians to be the sanie.^ 

Saca IS probably found in Egypt in Saca-ra^ and in the district of Sais is found a town called 
Siuphf probably the town now called Sauafe — our word safe, from iso^ to save* In Siuph, I 
think we have Soph. Sais has been thought to be connected with Saca. It is not improbable, 
when all is considered which we have seen of the close connexion between the Saviour, wisdom, 
Logos, that both the ancient words for Saviour iso^ and the word for wisdom should 

have come from the Se, Sio, or Cio, Xfv, Xaca, &C.5 Sais, Salvation^^ and ise, wisdom* 

The canal of Joseph runs between the lake Moeris and the Nile 5 and between them also is a 
place called Beni Suef. I suspect that Suef is May not Joseph be Io-<rucj>, wisdom of lo ? 

On the west of Egypt is the desert of Selim 6 , i. e. Solomon, slme*’^ This cannot have been 
named after the Jews of Jerusalem. Was not Selimfe in the Montes Soluini or Mons JEsar of 
Ptolemy ? This confirms the doctrines of the Abbfe Guerin de Rocher. 

Mr, Alwood^ says, he thinks Typhon is the same as Suph-on, the word sup of the Hebrews, 
meaning destroyer* This, as usual, comes from the Creator, Logos or Wisdom being the same as 
the Destroyer. 

14. I have a suspicion, that the Amphibolus was the Pallium, and the same as the Sagum of the 
Saxons ; and that their chief magistrate or Cyning was the Sophi, the Ras, or the Canning man, 
and at last the King. The Pallium is made of White lamb's wool, the lamb having been offered on 
the altar by the nuns of St. Agnes. The Amphibolus 1 have ridiculed in my Celtic Druids, 
p. 201 , as the origin of the Saint whose adventures are told by the Romish ehurch. This furnishes 
a good example of a mythos described under the guise of a history. But in fact under this guise 


* See Vol. I. p. 683. * See Hist. India, ch. k 

3 Vail. Coll. Hib. Vol V. pp. 1 1, 12, also p. 23. ' “ Ib. 

3 Of is and tsi and m enough has been said— ihe same of Lama. I think Is4am is the doctrine of the 

Lama of Is* (See the Appendix to Vol I.) The name of Stnan, the chief of the Assassins, was probably ptt? 
s«300, i*10, n=50=36Q— Saladin is probably Sul-ad4n, or Sul=«336, and Ad. I have little doubt that the 
ancient orientalists considered it religious to adopt the mystic names of God, as vve do to adopt the names of our Saints, 
Matthew, John, &c. 

® See Nimrod, Vol III. p. 196. ’ Reyn. Herod. Vol. II p. 165. « P, 252. 
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much lies hid. When Elijah left his prophetic power to Elisha, ^ he conferred it on him or in- 
stalled him in his office, by the investiture of the Cloak, or Pallium^ — the power of the Vates, or 
Bed or Ved or Bud, or the Pall, the Pallas, the Palladium of Ter-ia, or Troy, was conferred on 
him ; for all these words, applied to different purposes and several of them the same, only cor- 
rupted, mean Wisdom, In the Roman church, though a man may be elected by his suffragans, he 
is no Archbishop till he has the Pallium from the God on Earth or the Vicar of God^ who has, 
quoad Aoc, the power. It was the origin of the Palace or Pola or or the Kidg’s-Bench, where 

he administered justice, and it is the Divan, Div-ania, of holiness or spe or Sopha, of 
Eastern despots — the sacred or secret place. In the middle ages, we read of great struggles be- 
tween popes and kings — the latter wishing to have the power of investiture of the bishops with the 
Pallium, which the former never would grant. In fact, to part with this, was to part with an 
essential portion of their sacred character or power. If they had consented, they could not thereby 
have prevented the kings’ having the power of communicating divine inspiration. I suspect the 
investiture with the Pallium was a higher species of 

As we might well expect, we find the Tam in the Greek word meaning Laws^ Ora- 

cles;® and Qefug the Goddess of Oracles, on tm has also the meaning of perfection, truth; 
this is closely connected with the Sacred Wisdom. It has also the same meaning as the HbQpla^^ 
wonder, miracle. I have no doubt that it had the mystic meaning of wisdom ; and, as it was the 
name of the Palm-tree, the tree, ever-^eew, supposed to be everlasting or to renew itself for ever 
from its roots, the favourite tree of the East, and the blessing of the Desert, it was carried before 
Jesus Christ, by his followers, in the procession to the Temple,® as the emblem of everlasting 
wisdom, I have no doubt that the sacred or secret books of some sects, called the books of per- 
fection, had also the meaning of wisdom. Of course all this is kept out of lexicons, by those who 
suppressed the meaning of the word Rasit. 

Mr. Turner^ says, the leaves of the Palm-tree, in Tibet, are indestructible by vermin. If this 
be the case, here we see a beautiful reason for this tree being an emblem of eternity, and also of 
wisdom, engraved on its leaves, and of its connexion with letters. 

We have seen that Cyrus was a solar epithet. Dr. Parsons says, Between the Caspian and 
Euxine seas there formerly dwelt two sorts of people, the one called Rosd^^ on the river Cyrus, 
or rather on the Ros^ Ras^ or called by the Greeks Araxes.® Here we have the solar 
title and the Ras or Wisdom identified 5 but, on j;he South-west of the Caspian, there is a 
town, called by Fraser^ Reach or Resht, the capital of Ghilan, in Mazanderan, which contains 
about 80,000 people. I beg my reader to recollect that the chief of the Assassins, the tenth 
Avatar,® came from Ghilan. We see that the capital of the country which be left, to come to 
Western Syria, was called the town of wisdom. This countenances what I have said, that his 
object in coming to the West was to possess himself of the real city of Solomon. 

The ancient Etruscans had a story of a certain Tages, who arose from the earth, and taught them 
all kinds of useful knowledge. The discovery that Etruria, the country of Itala or Vitulajor the 
Byll, was originally called Ras-ena or the country of the Vine or of Wisdom, has nearly convinced 
me, that this Tages ought to be Sages, Sagesse, or Sagax.® When the changes of the T for the 


* He took up also the mantle of Elijah that fell from him/' % Kings U. 13. . ‘ , 

* See Parkhurst, in voce on tm, p, 787. 3 John xil 13. P 3J8. 

3 The capital of Denmark was called Eoschild. The son of Odin was called Sciold; the poets are called Scaldes. 
® Rem. of Japhet, p. 65. ? in Persia, ppf lB4, ISi. 

® See VoL I, pp. 700, 704, &c. £» Vide Cremser, Vol. 11. pp. 458 — 462. 
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S, and of the S for the St, &c., are considered, it will not be thought that I am very credulous, in 
suspecting that this famous Tages, who arose from the ground to teach the Etruscans learning 
and science, ought to be Sages or Sagax. 

15. The doctrine which I have taught of an universal Catholic or Pandaeau Judaic mythos having 
every where prevailed, I know from its singularity and its opposition to the priesthood of the pre- 
sent day, will, at first, be treated only with contempt; but there are certain facts which must be 
accounted for, or^n the end the theory will prevail, or I ought rather to say the truth will be no 
longer doubted. It is a certain fact, that the temple of Solomon and the tomb of Moses existed in 
Cashmere when the Mohamedans arrived there, and were destroyed by them ; therefore they were 
not named by them, or built by them. The city of Oude or loudia, the Montes Solumi, country 
of Daudpotri, &c., are in the same predicament if they are admitted to have had these names be- 
fore the arrival of the Mohamedans } and this cannot be denied. It is not credible that these places 
should have been built, or had these names given to them, by the emigrant Samaritans, 
the bitter enemies of the system of David, Solomon, &c. The above are proved facts, not theories, 
and must be accounted for. 

The same system is found near Cape Comarin 5 in Siam 5 in China ; and in Mexico : all these 
things must be accounted for. It is true, the whole detail of the system is not found in the latter 
places to be exactly the same as it is in the former, because the system is accommodated to the 
country, and to existing circumstances in. each case; but the fragments of it which are found, 
which, like the broken pillars and capitals when found, prove a temple anciently to have existed, 
render it highly probable that the very same system once existed. Indeed, they do more, they 
prove it ; while the fact that, with these fragments the most important parts of the Christian sys- 
tem are found to have been amalgamated before the Christian sera, raises a grand obstacle to the 
truth of the Judaean and Christian system, as at present laid domn* It may be fairly asked, How 
comes the Christian doctrine— the crucifixion for instance — if there was an ancient Judaean doc- 
trine and the crucifixion was a part of it, not to be clearly found in the system of Moses and the 
Jews of Western Syria ? I contend that the whole Crestian mythos was an esoteric system ; the 
system concealed in the mysteries and in the Jewish unwritten Cabala; which, in this case, will 
have been, in reality, no way diflferent from the ancient mysteries of the Gentiles. The opinion 
that there was a Cabala or unwritten doctrine among the Jews was never denied. If there were 
such a thing, it must have been taught somewhere, in some place, to its possessors, and this place 
must have been their temple, though we read nothing about it. Thus, in fact, there must have 
been Jewish initiations at Jerusalem as well as at Eleusis. We know that circumcision, baptism, 
confirmation, and I believe the eucharist, the doctrine of a murdered and resuscitated person, were 
jdl parts of the secret mysteries ; the former three of these we know for certain were Jewish, and 
the Apocrypha tells us the last was. * 

That there is not a more full account of the adventures of the incarnate God in the Jewish 
canon, proves 'a fact which is, indeed, proved by a thousand other circumstances — that the mythos 
was originally an unwritten secret, kept in all countries from the mass of mankind, or a secret 
kept in allegories or parables, but chiefly in the latter, the favourite resource of the religion. 
The knowledge of the regenerated and reincarnated God was probably never openly published, as 
long as it could be kept concealed. It was a great mystery. It constituted the high mystery in 
all the temples in which the high mysteries were celebrated* There is not a country where the 


' The Author does not here quote any passage from the Apocrypha, but he probably had in view Ecclus. li. 2, 3, 5, 
6, 7 > aud Wisdom ii. 13—20* See supra ^ p, 124. Editor* 
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leading points of it are not to be discovered^ and always, when discovered, found to have been 
carefully hidden-points sufdcieiitly important and sufficiently numerous to warrant the conclu- 
sion, that the remainder of the system must have been known, though perhaps it is not now in our 
power to discover it. But I do not doubt when the very existence of the iconoclastic temple be- 
came endangered by the violence of the idolaters, the books of the Apocrypha, or secret doctrine, 
were wiitten lo preserve it, if possible, from being lost. But though we do not find the eight Sa- 
viours clearly made out in the books of the Jewish canon, yet we have found one of them in the 
Apocrypha;^ and they are most clearly and repeatedly foretold in the Targums by the term Mes- 
siah. The Jews were always expecting this Messiah. They believed Julius Caesar, and, afterward 
Herod, to be the Messiah. But, as neither of them restored the kingdom of Solomon, he was no 
longer regarded as a Messiah; he passed away and was forgotten. But their books clearly state, 
that Cyrus was a Messiah : that was, because he restored their Temple.^ 

16. I some time ago made an observation on the attachment of Pythagoras and the ancients to 
music. I have no doubt that music was closely connected with religion. All the ancient un- 
written mysteries, (and all mysteries were once unwritten,) were originally preserved in rhythm 
or metre, and set to music, or contained in or preserved by music. Rhythm, metre, and music, 
were all invented for the purpose of aiding the memory — of assisting it more correctly to retain 
the sacred numbers, &c. For many generations after the use of letters became public, there were 
no writings in prose : all were in poetry or rhythm. All the stone pillars in the temples, erected 
or placed according to the numbers of the cycles, were partly for this same purpose. The sacred 
dances and scenic representations were for the double purpose of doing honour to the God and 
aiding the memory;^ precisely as the scenic representations of the acts of Jesus Christ by the 
Romish church originally were, or perhaps are at this day; and of which the plays calle'd myste- 
ries in Elizabeth’s time were a remnant. The Bards were an order to preserve and regulate the 
choirs, the Salii to preserve and regulate the dances. The origin of the Salii was, in fact, unknown 
to the Romans, and they were equally ignorant of many other of their institutions. The Salii 
were originally twelve in number. Their chief was called Prse-Sul,^ which serves to shew that 
they were properly Sul-ii — priests of SoL They had an officer called Vates, a musician: they 
were probably all Bards. But the most important of these rites were the processions, or voyages 
of salvation, or what were called the Deisuls.® In these, I have no doubt, that the whole life and 
adventures of the incarnate God were represented — from his birth to his resurrection and as- 
cension. 

The exact process which took place in the formation of the Bardic order cannot, perhaps, be 
clearly made' out; but there can be little doubt that it became almost exclusively devoted to the 
composing and singing of the sacred songs. Originally all sacrifices were feasts, and feasts were 
sacrifices in honour of the Deity ; at these the Bards sung their sacred songs. And it was not till 
these matters became common, that the Bards descended to celebrate the praises of love and war. 
A t first, these feasts were strictly confined to the temple, and to the elect ; but, as the labouring 


^ The Author again omits quoting any passages in proof of his assertion ; but he probably had in view those referred 
to above, and as given at length in p. 124. ’Editor. 

* See 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23 j Ezra. iv. 3, v. 13—17; Isaiah xliv. 28, xlv. 1—4. Editor 

» It is observed by Niebuhr, that the ancients never grounded their tragedies on real, but on mythic history only. 
Rom. Hist. VoL I. p. 341, Ed, Walter, 

* These were prtests of the Sun j and I suspect they were aud from hence our word priest might be 

derived. See mpra^ p. 179. 

* See supra, pp, 20, 21. 
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classes became more enlightened^ they insisted upon joining their superiors ; and, by degrees, they 
discovered all the secrets : till, at last, horribile dictu^ there is now scarcely a secret left ! I have 
formerly stated that Clemens confessed that the Judseaii mythos was in the ceremonies of Eleu- 
sis, ^ These were the continuation of the celebration of the mythos from the time when it was 
really secret. What else could cause them to be in the secret mysteries ? 

17. I believe, as I have repeatedly remarked, that for many generations the arts of reading, 
writing, and the higher branches of arithmetic, were secret, sacred, and astrological; that they were 
solely confined to the priesthood, which, chiefly by their means, ruled all nations ; that one system 
of sicotem letters pervaded the whole world, and the priesthood was probably that of which we read 
so much in the Indian books, described by the name of the empire of Pandrna. If at first the written 
language were the same as the spoken, yet a mementos reflection will shew, that the latter would 
diverge in a variety of ways, in different countries, as time advanced. This is the allegory of the 
confusion of tongues mentioned in Genesis. We every where read of a sacred, lost language. We 
find this tradition with the Tamuls, with the Brahmins, with the Greeks, with the Druids, indeed^ 
with all nations. And I am quite certain, that if the language of numeral symbols was not the lost 
language, the Synagogue Hebrew, in consequence of the state of seclusion in which it has been 
kept in the temple, is now nearer to it than any other. 

The doctrine of probabilities, taught by Dr. Young,® respecting languages, is very important, 
and applies in a very marked manner to almost all my speculations. He has remarked, that no- 
thing could be inferred with respect to the relation of two languages from the coincidence of the 
sense of any single word in both of them, that is, supposing the same simple and limited com- 
bination of sounds to occur in both, but to be applied accidentally to the same number of objects, 
without any common links of connexion ; and that the odds would only be three to one against 
the agreement of two words ; but if three words appeared to be identical, it would be more than 
ten to one that they must be derived, in both cases, from some parent language, or introduced 
in some other manner from a common source. Six words would give near 1700 chances to one, 
** and eight would give near 100,000; so that, in these last cases, the evidence would be little 
short of absolute certainty/^ Now, admitting that there are 339 words in Greek and Sanscrit 
identical;® what are the odds ? But admitting this fact, that there are 339 Greek, and 263 Per- 
sian words, the same as in the Sanscrit, what is the doctrine of chances ? And again, admitting 
that there are in the Sanscrit and the German 163 words identical, how stands the doctrine of 
chances > Is it probable that the Sanscrit is derived from the tliree^ or the three from it^ or all the 
fmr from a common source ? 

We may always calculate upon the same causes, in similar circumstances, producing the same 
effects. We every where see, that spoken language becomes so completely changed, in a very 
few years, as to have merely a resemblance to what it was a few years preceding. This we see in 
all illiterate tribes, and to a considerable degree even in nations which have their languages fixed 
by dictionaries and grammatical rules. Now in all the written languages, even those which are 
the most distant from each other, we find a surprising identity of words having the same meaning ; 
for instance, we will take the Sanscrit and English, as in the Sanscrit word sam, and English word 
same, both meaning, like^ similar. This I suppose to have arisen from the secret, unspoken lan- 
guage of ciphers or figures having extended over the whole world, and continuing fixed for many 
generations, after all similarity in the spoken languages had disappeared. I think the words which 
we find reduplicated, in the different and distant languages, are the words of the secret, numeri- 


1 {SeeVol.I.pp.822— 826, 


* pp. 175, 176. 


^ See Vol, L p. 449. 
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cal, or sacred language, accidentally fallen into common use. I think the example of the seventy- 
three languages or systems of letters, all having the Arabic for their foundation, treated of in the 
work found by Mr. Von Hammer in Egypt, raises a strong presumption that Arabic (which I con- 
sider to be, in fact, Hebrew) was the parent of the whole, when in its early Cufic state, though 
now, no doubt, in every way changed. The fact that almost all the roots of the Hebrew are found 
in the Arabic, proves them to be only close dialects of one another. This idea also is supported 
by the place to which 1 have traced the Arabic — North India — where we found an Arabia and a 
Siiracena. I need not remind my readei% that the Syriac is a close dialect of the Arabic and 
Hebrew; and it is scarcely possible to believe that its names of Pushto and Estrangelo should be 
given to the ancient sixteen letter language, (now called Tamul,) without its being, or having ori- 
ginally been, the same language.^ Let it be remembered that the Judaean mythos is found in 
both North and South India. It is also expedient to retain in recollection, that the Thamas is, in 
a very peculiar manner, found both in Western Syria and in the Tamul- speaking part of India. 

After I had come to the conclusion, that the first language must have been a language of ciphers 
or symbols, I was informed by a very learned orientalist, who had never heard of my theory, that, 
after long and careful examination of many of the unknown characters in which vast numbers ot 
inscriptions in India are written, he had made up his mind that they were written in cipher. 
Here we have an admission which might reasonably be expected, if my theory be true. These 
inscriptions are remains of the first system now forgotten. They are examples also of the com- 
mencement of the practice of putting inscriptions on buildings. This cryptographic system is not 
yet entirely disused in India. 

When we consider the great number of letters having the same sound; and therefore totally un- 
necessary, the truth, that the system was formed for nmniers and not for letters, becomes more 
apparent. In the seventy examples in Mr, Hammer's work, we find, in fact, seventy examples of 
Ihe original, Jirst numerical alphabet reduced to practice as letters, but all evidently founded on 
the Arabic system of notation, ending, at last, with hieroglyphics. The fact of the Mexicans 
having the knowledge of the powers of notation and not of letters^ confirms what I have said. In 
reality, the hieroglyphics of Mexico must have been like these seventy alphabets, and as easily 
read. No person originally inventing an alphabet would ever think of inventing so many letters 
for the same sound as are found in these alphabets. The difference between the Mexican and 
Egyptian hieroglyphics is this ; the former are meant to be public, the latter are meant to be 
secret to all but the initiated. These seventy alphabets are seventy examples of learned men, 
converting the Arabic numeral system to the purpose of literature, each, as the book says, to 
contain and conceal his peculiar doctrines ; but which any person would be able to read into a 
certain given written, though, perhaps, not spoken language, who understood the notatory key 
which I have given in the numbers in figure I, of ray Plates. 

I consider the chequers still used in our exchequer (as I am told) ^ a remarkable example of 
the first" custom of counting by stones. The calculi of Italy we call chequers, as well as the 
squares on a table. Mr. Von Hammer says the numerical signs (called by us Arabic, and, by the 
Arabs, more properly Indian numbers), used, vice versd, for letters, form an alphabet, which is 
generally known, and particularly used in the daftardam, or treasury office, for accounts. ^ 

Isaiah (xxxiv. 4), when properly translated, says, ‘"The heavens shall be rolled up because they 
are a book** Postellus says, “whatever is in nature, is to be read in the heavens.*' Sir W, 


* Vide Georgius, Alph. Tib. p, 583. 

* Hammer on Anc. Alph p. vi. Lond. 1806 


^ H 2 


• Thrir me was abolished in 1834. 
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Drummond, on the prophecy of Jacob, has almost proved this. I suspect that the whole was of 
the nature of a perpetual almanac for the cycle of the neros, and that the Zodiacs of Esne and 
Dendera were also for this purpose, only in an earlier day. On this principle it is that the Ja- 
nampatri of Cristua will be found to give his birth, as Mr. Bentley admits, for the 600 years be- 
fore, or the 600 years after Christ, or at the birth of Christ. But still I think the workmanship of 
the long zodiac will prove to have been executed, when the midsummer solstice was in neither 
Leo nor Virgo, but just changing from one to the other, — was a Sphinx, half Leo, half Virgo. If 
there be any thing like strong probability respecting this monument, it is, that it has its date, as 
now fixed by me, from the work of Sir William Drummond on this subject. 

For thousands of years man would want to record nothing but cycles, and of these he would 
have daily and most pressing need ; the knowledge of them from their very difficult and abstruse 
nature would necessarily be a secret. They are, in fact, a secret in this enlightened country. 
How few persons in Britain could of themselves make out the length of the solar year ! This is a 
natural effect of a natural cause. The knowledge of this abstruse science would fall, of itself, into 
very few hands, and it would give its possessors the dominion over the remainder. The regulation 
of their seed-time and harvest, and all their religious festivals, would be with the Cyclopes. 

Cicero calls the country where the Chaldasans lived S3Tia ; and Lucian, who was born in Syria, 
calls himself sometimes a Syrian, and sometimes an Assj^rian.^ Of this country, Heliopolis w’as 
the capital. It was anciently called the city of Zobah. This was Saba, Wisdom. The province 
was Cyrrhestica (Crcst-ica).^ The temple at Heliopolis had its sacred fishes and tozA, exactly 
like those of India at this day; and its temple was surrounded with forty pillars.® Its kings 
were called Ad, and Adad. In front of the temple was an immense Linga. Syria and Assyria 
seem to have been confounded together. Its language has been thought the oldest in the world, 
because places and persons named by Moses arc better derived from the Syriac language than 
from any other. ^ It has twenty-two letters, which, with only a difference in shape, are evidently, 
the same as the Hebrew, The Universal history says, “The Syriac was not only the language of 
“ Syria, but also of Mesopotamia, Chaldaea, (for there is no more difference between the Chaldee 
“ and the Sjriac than between the English and Scotch,) Assyria, and, after the Babylonish capti- 
“ vity, of Palestine.’^ ^ Dr. Hagar says, “The Estrangelo or ancient Syriac, which is also called 
“ Chaldaic.^’® This Syriac character consisted of lines at angles ; the following is a specimen of 
it; 

Sir William Jones says, “The gross Pahlavi was improved by Zeradusht, or his disciples, into 
“ an elegant and perspicuous character, in which the Zendavesta was copied ; and both were 
“ written from the right hand to the left, like other Chaldaic alphabets, for they are manifestly 
“ both of Chaldean origin.’’ ® Again, he says, “ The oldest discoverable languages of Persia were 
“ Chaldaic and Sanscrit**^ Again, “The square Chaldaic letters found on Persian ruins, appear 
“ to have been the same with the Devanagari before the latter were enclosed in angular frames.”^® 
When we consider that the Chaldee and the Hebrew are really the same, and we find the Sanscrit 
here using the Chaldee forms of their letters, only with the addition of a frame as it is called, how 


* Hagar on Bab. Bricks, p. 12. * Anc. Hist. VoL IL pp. 285, &c. 3 See Maundrell. 

^ Univ. Anc. Hist. Vol. I. p. 347. Ib. VoL IL p. 292. « Bab. Bricks, p. 37. ^ ibid. p. 44. 

» Asiat. Res, Vol II. p. 57. ® Ib p, 54. 10 Ib, p. 68. 
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can we well doubt that the Chaldee or Hebrew must have been the original root of the Sanscrit ? 
Again, “ His Pahlavi (i. e. Anquetil’s) strongly confirms my opinion concerning the Chaldaic origin 
of that language.”^ Again, Examination gave me perfect conviction that the Pahlavi was a 
dialect of the Chaldaic.”^ Again, he says, “The ancient letters of Cufah, had unquestionably 
a common origin with the Hebrew or Chaldaic/’ ® Nothing can be more certain than that the 
Syriac letter is a varied form of the Hebrew ; and it is nothing but the inclination every one feels 
to multiply and divide ancient matters of every kind which prevents this being seen.^ Sir W. 
Jones says, that the Armenian language was originally the same as the Zend and the Pahlavi. ® 
When we consider that all the Judman or Chaldaean mythos is here, this is what we might 
expect. 

I believe the most common of all the causes of confusion in languages has arisen from the 
almost universal mistake of learned men, in supposing that, because they see different forms of 
letters, they see different original alphabets. If they could be brought really to consider them all 
the same (the different forms of letters making no difference) with only some trifling corruptions, 
as is really the truth, they would instantly see what a mass of confusion would disappear. I may 
as well be told that our three forms of capitals, small capitals, and small letters, (to say nothing 
of our written characters,) are three alphabets, or that the Greek two forms ABFA, are 

two alphabets. Mr. Von Hammer’s book has completely established the fact, that all the nations 
had one alphabet anciently, as the French, German, and English, have only one alphabet now. 

On the Syriac language, Mr. Astle says, “ It was also the language of Mesopotamia and Chal- 
“ dea.— As to the arts and learning of the Syrians, they were by some anciently joined with the 
“ Phenicians, as the first inventors of letters ; but without entering into this matter, certain it is 
“ that they yielded to no nation in human knowledge and skill in the fine arts. From their happy 
“ situation they may almost be said to have been in the centre of the old world 5 and in the zenith 
“ of their empire, they enriched themselves with the spoils, tribute, and commerce, of the nations 
“ far and near, and arose to a great pitch of splendour and magnificence. Their language is pre- 
“ tended to have been the vernacular of all the oriental tongues.”^ Again, he says, The Syrians 
“ therefore are supposed to have been the first people who brought the Persian and Indian com- 
“ modities into the west of Asia.” ^ Their letters are of two sorts — the Estrangelo and the 
Fshito. ® I think neither of these words is understood ; but the word Fshito, into which the word 
Pushto is written, is an excellent example of the mode in which modern writers caricature ancient 
words. 


1 Asiat. Res. VoL 11. pp. 52, 63. * Ib. p. 62. See also p. 64. » Ib p. 7- 

■* Ancient Arabic letters are the same as Cufic, twenty-eight in number. The present Arabic characters were in- 
vented by Ebn Moklah, 300 years after Mohamed. Rncy. Brit. Vol, L p. 727. 

5 Asiat. Res. Vol. Ill, p. 12. ® P. 38. ^ Ib. « See Univ. Anc. Hist. Vol. II. pp. 293, 294, 
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ROMA. FLORA. PUSHTO. — ALLEGORY OF THE FLOWER CONTINUED. — GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. —ALLE- 
GORIES. — ALLEGORIES CONTINUED. — RETROSPECT. 

!• We have seen the way, or something very like it, in which man first discovered the written 
language of numerical symbols, and by what steps he probably proceeded to discover the art of 
alphabetic, syllabic writing. After he had discovered the advantage and followed the practice of 
calling the sun by the different combinations of figures which made up his first cycle of 666, and 
which, as I have shewn, proceeded from unthought-of and unforeseen circumstances, he would be- 
gin to try to form the next words or the remainder of his written language, whether it were sym- 
bolic or syllabic, upon some system; and I think we have an example of this in the connexion of 
the various words having a relation to the first superstition, that is, to the adoration of the female 
generative principle, in the words Flora, flower, flour, pollen, Pallas, &c., &c. We shall discover 
examples of this in the history of the name of the eternal city^ Roma, which we shall find to have 
a near relationship to the letters of the Tainuls of India. 

Though the Tamuls now chiefly reside in the southern part of the Peninsula, yet it will not be 
denied, I think, that the Tangut and Tangitani of the North of India are the same in name as the 
people of Tangiers, and Trichinopoly, and the Telingana country, or Trilinga^ of the South. ^ 
We have found in North India the country of Baud or David or Daoudpotra,^ or the country of the 
children of David. On the coast of Coromandel, or the Tanjeer or T anjore coast, we have, in the 
country of the Telingana language, a district called Dravida, from which, no doubt, our fortress 
there has very properly taken the name of Fort St. David, In the same way the Portuguese, set- 
tling near the tomb of the holy Tamas, called it, and properly so, the settlement of St. Thomas. 
One name of Tibet is Pue-achim or Puek-achim. • The meaning of the word Achim is clear ; the 
Pue or Puek is probably the same as Push, meaning fimer. It is said to mean North, ^ but it 
evidently is, either the country of the wisdom of the flower, or of the flower of wisdom. But here 
we see obvious signs of the universal mythos. The learned Georgius shews, that the language of 
the Tangutani was probably that called Estrangelo Syrice: here, by another road, we arrive at the 
Pushto again, for Pushto was the name both of the Syriac language, and of that of the Tamul in 
South India. And it may be well not to forget the Tanga-Tanga of South America, and the 
traces of the Hebrew language which we found there, and that the Pushto has a manifest resem- 
blance to the Chaldaic. Sir William Jones says, the language of the Afghans in North India is 
called Pukhto or Pushto,^ and it is evidently Chaldaic. The chief town of their country is called 


» We iriay be permitted to ask the meaning of the words Telingana and Trilinga. The second at once offers us the 
meaning of triple language; but I think this is not its import, and that it will mean the triple Linga, the emblem of 
the Tnmurti ; and that Telinga means only the country or am of the Linga, by the Hebrew name of told or 
tuld, which has the meaning of Linga, In English, we have the word in tali or tally. Telinga is the same word 
as Kalinga, but it is written and pronounced by the islander Ktiling. Crawford, Ind. Arch. Hist. Jav. Vol. IL p. 226 

^ Vide Hamilton. 

» Baud is Dis or Di-oud— the Aol^ man of Cud or of Ayoudia. From reference to this, he is called the ^'man after 
God’s own heart,” This is similar to the Talut of Saul, noticed in Volume I. pp. 546, 740, 741. 

* Ency. Lond. in voce Tibet. * Asiat. Res. Vol. II. pp. 68, 75. 
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Paish-wer, or Paish-or, that is Paish-town.^ ft is situated 34°. 6 ^ N. L., 7h. 13^ E. Lon., on 
the Cabul, and was built or more properly rebuilt by Akbar. The Afghans are said to be partly 
Sunnis and partly Shiahs : ^ whence I conclude^ though they may be Mohatnedans, they are of 
neither sect, but of the Sofees, who existed before Mohamed, one of whom I have shewn him to 
have been. They are called Rohillas and Solaimani, and also Patans, ^ and 1 believe Battanians. 
They dwell on the Mount of Solomon. 

A writer in the Oriental Repertory says, the Afghans or Avghaus have a language called 
Peshtu. It has a peculiar character^ and seems to be full op old Persian. They are settled 
near Aud, where they are called Rohillas, and in the Deccan they are called Patans.® The^rojoer 
name, that is the old name of the Afghans, is Pooshtoon, and in the plural Pooshtauneh. It is 
also called Pookhtauneh, whence the name Pitan, by which they are known in India.® 

I sought long, and inquired among my oriental friends, for the root of Pushto or Pushpo i but 
nothing like a root could I find, till I had recourse to the system of figures, and there 1 found it; 
and it is very remarkable that not one of the names of the first Gods, which I have found in 
figures, is to be traced to any rational or intelligible etymon. Nothing could well be more in 
favour of the system than this : Pusto is PizSO, S=:200, Tz:300, 0=70=650. Pustp is P=80, 
U=6, S=200, T=300, P=80=666. Petalon is P=80, T=400, L=50, 0=70, N=50=650. I will 
thank any friend to give me an intelligible etymon, either of Pusto or Petalon. 

Thus the language of the Syrians and the Tamuls, of the Afghans and the Arabians, the Estran- 
gelo, or of the Chaldaeans and the Jews, was the language of the Flower — 650 : and what flower 
was this, but the flower which grew in Carmel, the garden of God, which grew in Nazareth, or in 
the place of the Natzir ? What flower was this but the flower of which we so often read 5 which 
gave a name to the capital of Persia — Susiana or Susa — the Lily or Lotus ? What flower but the 
water rose, the rose of Ise, Iseur, Isuren, of Shai*on ? Susan, Lilium vel Rosa, Uxor Joachim.”^ 
This was the flower hot described iu Parkhurst by the %z with a mutable but omis- 

sible n e, meaning to open or hurst open, and by the word pzz, to open, and by the word zz, 
to break open as afiower, and as a noun zizy a flower. Here in the word '\('it'Bpzz we have the 
Push-to, The word fsf zz is translated in the LXX. by the word a leaf, which Park- 

hurst says ought rather to have been a flower ; and that flower, I doubt not, was the Lotus.® 

An old picture found in Palestine by Dr. Clarke induced him to make some remarks on the 
Lotus or Lily, which, he observes, almost always accompanies the figure of the Virgin. He says, 
that Nazareth, at this time, signifies ajhwer, and, from St. Jerom, that Nazareth in Hebrew sig- 
nifies a flower. This is the Lotus, equally sacred in India, Egypt, Greece and Syria. The bean 
which it produced in the Nile and Ganges, was that which, when the mythos was lost, was believed 
by the votaries of Pythagoras to be forbidden, in his mystics, to be. eaten, ® but which he really 
never forbade. 

The reader has seen the explanation of the Lotus or Lily, given by Mr. Knight, in Volume I. 
pp. 339 , 340, and the reason why it was an emblem of the prolific powers of nature. We see that 


' From this probably comes the title of Pesihvva. ® Asiat. Res. Vol* II. p. 74. ’ Ib. 73. 

^ Vol. II. p 249. 

® The circumstance, that the Hebrew, Samaritan, and Syriac or Pushto, have each twenty-two letters, aud these the 
same letters, shews their original identity. 

® Elph. Cabul, Vol. I. p. 242. ^ Vail CoU. Hib, Vol JV. Part h P- 264. 

® I beg my reader to refer to the Virgin amPthe Rose, in Mexico, mpm, p* 32. 
a Clarke, Vol H* p. 411, Ed. 4to. 
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Dr. Clarke says the Lily is an emblem of Christy because the word Nazareth means a Jlower, 
But if I admit this means lily^ does it not mean afloioer ? Clarke states, that Marinus Sanutus 
says, * Hsec est ilia amabilis civitas Nazareth, quae Jlorida interpretatur : in qu^ flos campi ori- 

tur, dum in Virgine Verbiim caro eificitur Ornatus tamen illo nobili fiore, super quern 

constat spiritum Domini quievisse. Ascendet, in quit Isayas, flos de radice Jesse, et requiescet 
super eum Spiritiis Domini.'^ It is surprising that Dr. Clarke should have forgot, that the Lily 
was sacred in Greece, in Egypt, in Syria, in the Jewish temple, and in India; and the bean of the 
water lily every where among the Pjthagoreans. Christ was called a Nazarene because, according 
to' Jerom, Nazir means a flower,^ Fuller, in his Palestine, calls Christ both rose and 

Nazareth, the town of Nazir or the flowen'y was situated in Carmel, the vineyard or 

garden of God. Jesus was a flower ; whence came the adoration, by the Rossicrucians, of the 
Rose and Cross, which Bose was Ras, and this Ras, or knowledge or wisdom, was stolen from the 
garden, which was also crucified, as he literally is, on the red cornelian, the emblem of the Rossi- 
crucians — a Rose on a Cross. This crucified flower-plant was also liber, a book, a letter or tree, 
or Bacchus or IHS. This IHS was Logos, Linga, letters, LTR=:650. The God was also 
called Rose or Ras, because he was Rr:200, 0=70, Z=:90=:360; or RSzzRSTrrGOO j 

the Rose of the Watev^ or TFater-rose^ as it is called to this day. But this Rose of Sharon, this 
Logos, this word, was called in Arabic and Chaldaean werta and werd the same as our word, ® 
Thus it was both the Linga, the generative principle, and Lingua, a word, or words, language* 
How curiously the system is interwoven, like rods of willows into a basket ! It was Flora, 
=650, which was the Flora of the Romans, and the pre of the Hebrews, both meaning a 
flower. The famous Hesperides wa»s the Hebrew oz HD pru The pui means flower, but 
the oz means letters as well as a tree ; and, I have no doubt, is closely connected, in some 
secret way, with the allegory of the Arbor magna, cujus rami sunt literae, &c. Push-to and 
Push-pa are the same. Push, which means flower, is the root of both. The corruption is not 
greater between Pushto and Pushpa, than between Pema and Padraa — names of the Lotus. We 
have found Buddha called Pema, Padma, the Lotus, a flower. We have found him called Poti- 
sato ; therefore Poti-sato flower. This strengthens my conviction that the Pushpa and 

Pushto were the same, and that, in consequence, the languages of Western and Eastern Syria, and 
Tainul, were the same, or at least had the same name. I have observed, (in p. ,) from the 
Universal History, that the Mendaean alphabet was the Pushto or Estrangelo. Now the alphabet 
given by Hyde, and said by him to have been carried into China by the Tartars, is called the 
Mendaean. It is clearly the Hebrew in system. 

The root pr, pre, or HID p?di, in Hebrew means fecundus, fruit, blossoms ; and from this 
as Parkhurst teaches, by a corruption, probably comes the Goddess Flora, or it is the same as the 
Goddess Flora. See Parkhurst, in voce, mD prA II. and HID pre. Sir William Ouseley^ says, 
Flora Flora fertility— HID pre fertility, a young heifer, a flower ; he says, they call the 

Euphrates <popu, which means flower. The Hebrew n")D prk meaning flower, I have little doubt, 
was the origin of the name of the Euphrates. I cannot help suspecting that Flora was an ana- 
granimatic corruption of L’phora, that is, h-pre, I should not venture to derive Flower or 
Flora from Phora, had I not Parkhurst’s authority, but I think his reasons quite justify him.® 


J Tom. L Epis 17, ad Marcellara. * Book ii. Ch. vi. p. 143. 

3 Asiat. Res. Vol. IL p. 53. ‘ Trans. Soc. Lit. VoL L p. 112: he cites Josephus, Antiq Jud. 

* When I observe that the Apocalypse is almost filled with praises of the slain lamb, with whicli, in a remarkable 
manner, it connects the cycle of 144 j that the ceremony of the slain lamb is connected with the flower and the pollen. 
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In addition to what I have said in several places respecting the similarity of Cristna and Jesus 
Christ, I now request my reader to observe (what I formerly overlooked), that the celebrated 
Arjoon, the brother of Cristna, is nothing but John with the epithet Ar prefixed. And I learn 
from Rammohun Roy ^ that he was not the elder brother of Cristna, as I have formerly stated, 
but, as John was to Jesus, he was his cousin. He assisted him in his labours for the good of 
mankind, and when he was killed, the Sun stood stiU to hear the lamentations of Cristna for his 
loss. 

All the names of Rome are female — Roma, Flora, Valentia: neaily its first and greatest Goddess 
was Vesta. Heyne suggests Roma to be Ruma.^ No person has puzzled all inquirers more than 
the Indian Rama, the cousin of Cidstiia. He has frequently been observed to have been to 
Cristna what John was to Jesus;'* and the similarity is so striking, that it puts the identity of 
the two inythoses out of all question. Rama is always written with the a long like the o. Then 
it is Raamaa: RnlOO, aazi2, mzz40, aa=2rrl44, a number so celebrated in the Apocalypse, or 
the prophecy of the coming of the Ram-Larnb to take away the sins of the world. Lamb, we 
have before seen, is L=30, Mr:40, Bzi:2=i72, another number peculiarly sacred to the Lamb. On 
the word Ram, Georgius says,^ ‘‘Ql Ram vero, et Rem excelsum designat. Et quoniam 

Rum Samaritan is caput, et vertex capitis dicitur, petunt fortasse ut in eorum summitate capitis 

arcana ilia ac mystica precatione oriatur splendidus et corruscans Mani.*' When I trace Rajca 
to the vertex capitis, and recollect the Caput and Ras of the Arabians, I cannot help suspecting 
the arcana doctrina to have the same meaning in each country. 

Mr. Niebuhr has shewn, from the numbers of the Roman periods, that their early history is a 
mythos. He observes that they have a peculiar and sacred number in 240. This makes, in the 
numerals, RM or Ram, Rzr200, Mz:40z=240. 

The country of Rome and the ancient city built upon the capitol, according to Virgil, was called 
Struia, country of the cycle of 650, or Satiern-ia, country of the cycle of 666, or of King Lateinos 
666, according to Irenseus, Now the country of Roma would be Romaia, not Romelia, nor yet 
Romania. 

Although it be difficult, perhaps impossible, to prove the fact, I suspect that, some way or 
other, as the Protestants say, (but my reason is not theirs,) Rome had the name of 
The Orientals called the country of Phrygia, which had the same name with it, the country of 
Room. Might it be a Tamul name, and be Rome, with a Tamul termination, thus — Rouma-en ? 
The Satur-en is exactly in the Tamul style. 


I cannot help suspecting that the Pushto is the same as the name Pesach, of the festival of the slain lamb ; that Pesach, 
that is riDS psh, ought to be loa p/sd^\4A ; and that this Psd afterwards became Post or Psto* It is the union of the 
peculiar circumstances which renders this admissible as a probability j especially as we know of many other changes 
much greater than this. I am quite satisfied that, according to all the rules of rational probability, we can never calcu- 
late too much on the stories and names containing the most abstruse senigmas. 

’ This great man died, near Bristol, on Sept. 27, 1833. Ed. * See VoL I. p. 376. 

3 We have not yet found the origin of the word Ram the brother of Cristna, and of the animal of the zodiac. Now, 
in the first language of numbers, vve find in the Hebrew the Samach and the Mem final to stand for the same number 
—the famous number 600. From this mutual convertibility I think the Ram and the Ras have been the same. 

* SeeVoLL pp 648, 649. ^ Appendix III. p. 716. 

® When it is recollected that almost every heathen God had the name of 666, we need not be surprised that the first 
Christians should call it the number of the leasts 
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R = 100 
O n 70 
U = 400 
M n 40 
A = 1 

E zz 5 

N - 50 

666 

If this could be proved, I should have no doubt that the Ram and Rama of India, which meant 
both Beeve and Sheep, had oiiginaliy the same name. All these things I leave to my reader, who 
must determine whether a number of little probabilities will amount to o. great one. But all these 
effects ought to be found if figures were the first letters. Much curious matter respecting the 
secret names of Rome and Athens, may be seen in the third volume of Nimrod, from pp, 194— ■ 
206. 

Apcoixa^ the sweet smell^^ means also a flower, that is Pushpa or Pushto. This was the lan- 
guage of the followers of the Phasah or the Lamb — it was the language of the Flower, of the Nat- 
zir, of the Flos;/7ons, of Flora, of the Arouma, and of the flour of Ceres, or the Eucharistia. It was 
the language of the pollen, the pollen of plants, the principle of generation, of the Pole or Phallus, 
of the Pole which opened the Gate of Salvation, and it was the Gate itself, the Arca-polis, place 
of deposit of the sacred things of the state, which were the emblems of the or divine ivis- 

do?n,— it was the Pala, the Pallas, (the divine wisdom,) and the Palladium or pallium of Elijah, or 
of the Lamb of God.^ 

lEtpoDS is amor, and this is ama, which ama aspirated is C-ama, Amor is Roma. Epcop is Sora 
or Sura,^ the Sun. (Sora-Cora-mandel.) Ego)^ being Cama is also Ama or Venus; in India, 
Cama-rina, Cama-marina, Sea-Goddess. Thus Venus and Cupid or Dipuc, that is, the Virgin 
mother and Child are the same ; these are the black Madonnas and Bambinos of Italy. If Rama 
be Roma it is Amor or divine love^ and is the same to Cristna as Arjoon or Jnana, loisdom, cousin 
or assistant of Jesus, is to Jesus, 

There is a plant called Amoraum or the Jerusalem Rose. Littleton says, Cum sit Assyrius 
“ frutex, nomen etiam ipsum ab oriente sumpsisse vero simile est. Quippe Arab, voce KDitDn 
{hmama) Amama dicitur, ab {Imam) i. Columba, cujus pedem refert. M. The herb 

called Jerusalem or our Ladie^s Rose.’’ With the leaves of this plant the Phoenix built her nest. 
The Egyptians used it in embalming their dead ; whence Mummy, Momia, Mumia, Amomia. 
Foss.— Here we have mystery enough. I do not doubt that this was Ama or Amor or Om, and 
that this is closely connected with the famous Om and M, All inquirers have agreed that the first 
sound of love was ma. The cycle of 600 was an emanation of divine love, whence it was identi- 
fied with the central letter, M, and thus prefixed as a monogram to the vin. Of all the parasiti- 
cal plants, there is no one more lovely than the vine creeping up and embracing the marital Elm 
or Alnia,'^ 


1 Jones’s Lex. ® pope Sax., Rose Fr., Rosa Lat , Ros or Rhos Celtic, pwcno? Greek, Rose English. 

3 The Persians call the Sun See Vol. 1. p. 136. From the Am or Ma comes, by a beautiful genealogy, I love. 
Lasdvus is from Laschmi the wife of Cristna, I suspect that Core and Cyrus and and Ras and Ros-e and Sir, and 
0-sir-is and a choice vine, weie all mystically connected. Joachim was Abbot of u place called Flora or Sora, 

in Cala-bria, 

* See Pezron, pp. 246, 257^259. 
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Piromis, in Coptic, signifies a man^ and is Pi-ronii,^ Here Romi evidently means Man, 
Brahma or Brama is often called Birouraa, which is nearly the Pi-romi of Egypt, and Pi-romis of 
Greece, which, Herodotus says, means Indeque nata videtur Singaleeorum vox Pirimiia 

La-Crozio, Pirimijaa Relando, mendose fortassis Pirimha/’^ It is probable that the Piroma, 
the Pi Brama, is the Bacchus, Bromos, Bromios, Bruma; that Pi-rouma is the Pi- Roma, and th is 
Roma, that is Brama, means former or creator; and, that the words Bra and Pra, to form or re- 
form or reformer^ was the first emanation which flowed or emanated from the Supreme, and is the 
same as the Greek pso) to flow — Pi-roma the efflux, Ttar of the Supreme. The fact that 

Piromis means connects it with the Indian Cali and the Calidei or Chaldseans. The origi- 
nal word for Brahmin may have been dram, in the plural hramin. The word may 

come from br^ which means to create^ or a creator or giver of forms. Bra means factor and 
fecit ; and as the priests, in consequence of the regimen style, i. e. the rude, unfinished, inartificial 
style of writing, took the names of their Gods, so came the name Brahm. A Bram, or one of the 
Bramin, was a priest of Bra or of the factor M or OM, or the factor M or OM. Let it be recol- 
lected that I have shewn, it was from the invention of the cycles, that all these religions or super- 
stitions had their origin. The cycles with the high priests produced astronomy, with the low 
priests and the vulgar, superstition. Br Son^ by the reg. Son of Br, has been converted into 
Son Br. 

Georgius says, that Amida or Omyto, maximus Deus Japonensium, is un embl^me de la revolu- 
tion des si^cles. ^ 

To the celebrated society of the Rossicrucians or Ros^-cruxians I have before alluded. ^ I am 
not a member of this society, therefore I cannot betray any secrets. This society is closely allied 
to the Templars ; their emblem or monogram or jewel, or as malicious and bigoted adversaries 
would say, their object of adoration is a Red Rose on a cross, thus— 



When it can be done, it is surrounded with a glory, and placed on a Calvary. When it is worn 
appended and made of cornelian, garnet, ruby, or red glass, the Calvary and glory are generally 
omitted. This is the Naurutz, Natzir, or Rose of Isuren, of Tamul, or Sharon, or the Water 
Rose, the Lily, Padma, Pema, Lotus, crucified for the salvation of man— crucified in the heavens 
at the vernal equinox : it is celebrated at that time by the Persians, in what they call their Not; 
Ros6,® i. e. Neros or Naurutz. The word Nou is the Latin novus^ and omnew^ which, added 
to the word Rose^ makes the new Rose of the vernal equinox, and also makes on the Rose of the 
P2S Rss—SGO ; and the SPS Xrs^ or cross, or crs, or, with the letter e added, the Rosezz365 ; 
in short, the God of Day, the Rss or divme wisdom^ X, PS,® Cross-Wisdom (Ethiopicfe). When 


* Univ. Hist, VoL 1. p. 426. ® In Tom. VI. de Ritib, Relig. Ind, p. 296 , Georg. Tibet, Alpli. p. 99. 

3 Alph. Tib. p. 131. ♦ VoL 1. pp. 723, 809. ^ M?dcolm's Hist. Pers. 11. p. 406. 

® The monogram wit^ which the title-page of the Latin Vulgate is ornamented, which, as I have stated, was given me 
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the word is used in the first verse of Genesis, instead of rs, it may either be in the plural 
or the s and t may be used, like the Greek Sigma-tau,^ joined to the very common practice of 
inserting the sacred name of God I or jod, as our learned men say for the sake of meti*e, (in which, 

I doubt not, sacred writing was originally written,) but the learned Jews say it was thus used for 
the sake of a mystery. The word is, then, really Bst,^ Templars, Rossicrucians, Royal Arch 
Masons, you all know that there is nothing incredibly recondite in this. 

2, Buddha is said to have been crucified for robbing a garden of a flower. He is also, like the 
emblem of the Rossicrucians, called a Flowei', a Rose, a Padma, a Lotus, a Lily, and Jesus Christ 
is called ajloioer. The Virgin in the pictures of the annunciation, is always presented with a 
flower by the ministering angel, and that flower is the Lotus or Lily. In Mexico the same thing 
is done, only the flower is a rosej 1 account for the fact that Buddha was both ihQ Jlower and 
the robber of the Jlozver^ from the regimine of the language ; (the Indians admit their ignorance ;) 
from which the robber of the flower became the robber-flower. If this were the case, it would be 
naturally aided by the beauty of the simile. The admitted ignorance of the Indians opens the door 
to this explanation, as a probability, till something more satisfactory is discovered. He was a 
flower, because as flour or pollen he was the principle of fructification or generation. He was 
flour, because flour was the fine or valuable part of the plant of Ceres or wheat, the pollen which 
I am told, in this plant, and in this plant alone, renews itself when destroyed. When the flour, 
pollen, is killed, it grows again several times. This is a very beautiful type or symbol of the re- 
surrection. On this account the flour of wheat was the sacrifice offered to the or Ceres in 

the In this pollen we have the name of pall or pallium, and of Pallas, in the first 

language meaning wisdom. From this, language, logos, linga, wisdom, all came to be identified 
with letters, the tree, liber, Bacchus. Thus when the devotee ate the bread he ate the pollen, 
and thus ate the body of the God of generation ; hence might come transubstantiation. From 
this it came to pass, that the double allegory of the knowledge of good and evil, and of the know- 
ledge of the generative power in the female, then in the male, and the knowledge of letters and of 
wisdom arose, and were blended into one. 

I cannot help suspecting, that from the association of ideas the words flour and flower, and to 
flow as the secretion of the female flows, the root of the word flour came to be connected with 
those different mythic subjects, and to have meanings, though evidently by association, connected, 
yet in almost every respect different. What do we mean by deflowering a woman ? and whence 
arose the phrase ? Surely the least reflection will tell us. 

The Raj is an emanation of the Solar power, a Ray or Ras, wisdom. As the principle of gene- 
ration he was the Push or Pollen, thus he was called a flower. The Raj may have been the Rose 
or Flower, 

Professor Haughton says, in his Laws of Menu, ^^The translator, in rendering the word Rajas 
by * blood’ has made the legislator adopt a vulgar prejudice to which he was superior. That 
word does not mean blood, but, according to the Hindus, the fructifying medium ; they apply it 
“ equally to the pollen of a flower, or the monthly secretion of a female j both being indispensable 


by a Catholic priest. It is placed on the breast of an allegorical figure which wears three crowm — three crowns, 
not solely, if it he at all, emblematical of Heaven, Earth, and Hell, but also emblematical of an incarnation of the 
Creator, the Preserver, and the Destroyer— an incarnation of the Trinity or the Trimurti. 

' See Vol. I. p. 54— the word cut for m. 

® The Rst is the Persian mythological name Rust-an. If there was such a man he took the sacred name. 

® See supra, p. 32. * See supra, p. 64. 
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to precede production, the one in ail vegetable, and the other in the human, and in some animal 
bodies. One of the terms by which this appearance is known in Sanscrit, viz. pushpa a flower, 
will strikingly support the idea of an ancient connexion between the popular opinions of the 
Gothic and Hindu nations.^’ ^ I beg my reader to look back to Volume L p. 261, where he 
will find something which I did not then choose to explain. 

PoSov means a Rose, I cannot help suspecting that the word had its origin in the idea of 
Ray, Rad«ius. The Rose of Sharon being the Sun or Rhadius, Scythian reix, Punic resch, 
Spanish rey^ French loy, all according to Postel from the Hebrew WiO ms, rosch, chief, head. 

Radha® was the wife of Cristna: if the wife were Radha, the husband would be Radhus, i. e. 
Radhus, or the Sun, was Radius. The crucified rose and the crucified solar emanation, convince 
me of the close connexion, indeed of the identity, of the mythoses, though I cannot exactly con- 
nect them together. 

The Buddhists, the natives, of Tibet hold the Grand Lama to be always the same person— ‘Same 
Buddha only reincarnated, or renovated, in a new mundane case or body. And I believe that 
Jesus Christ was considered by some Christians to be a renewed incarnation from Adam and 
Noah, and that this was 07ie of the reasons for the careful setting*forth of his pedigree, in the New 
Testament, Thus he was, in fact, Adam. But Adam sinned, and for his sin he was, in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ, crucified. He ate the forbidden fruit, the consequence of which was that he 
immediately learnt that he was naked, yielded to temptation and stole the flower of the garden. 
But the flower which he stole was of a very different description from the common flower j he 
stole the flour, the pollen, of an animated plant. After his theft, in that plant there was no 
more pollen. In the natural circumstances of the first pair there would never be any more flower 
to be seen. The female plant would produce no more pollen. In the natural healthy state she 
would produce children so quick as to prevent the exhibition of more till it finally ceased. For 
this robbery he suffered death. The theft of this flower brought sin and death into the world. 
There was no sin before this theft. 

My allegorical explanations will not be thought too recondite by persons who have studied the 
character of the oriental nations in these matters ; many examples might be produced, but I shall 
cite only one. A Vizir having divorced his wife Chemsennissa, on suspicion of criminal conversa- 
tion with the Sultan, her brothers applied for redress to their judge. My Lord,” said they, 
we had rented to F6rouz a most delightful garden, a terrestrial paradise; he took possession of 
it encompassed with high walls, and planted with the most beautiful trees that bloomed with flowers 
and fruit. (Compare Cant. iv. 1:2—14.) He has broken down the walls, plucked the tender 
flowers, devoured the finest fruit, (comp. Cant. v. 1,) and would now restore to us this garden, 
robbed of every thing that contributed to render it' delicious, when we gave him admission to it.” 
F6irouz, in his defence, and the Sultan in his attestation to Chemsennissa’s innocence, carry on 
the same allegory of the garden.^ 

3. I must now request my reader to look back to Volume I, pp. 428, 429, and he will there see 
a description of Callida or Ur of the Chaldees, and he cannot fail to be struck with the flattering 
account which is there given by Col. Tod without his having the slightest idea of what he was 
giving a description, namely, of the country and ancestors of Abraham. It well supports my opi- 
nion, that the Chaldaeans were the first possessors of the knowledge of letters, and indeed of magic 


» Haughton^s Menu, Note 66, * See Vol, L p. 586. 

* Parkhiursfs Lex. in voce p gn, which means garden. This word seems to be the origin of our mtd garden, which 
was probably more like the ancient word ; for words seldom grow longer by age. From this root came the Sanscrit 
protector of gardens— Oan-isa-p gn tso; the Sanscrit fr5m the Hebrew, as might be expected. 
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and astrology, which, in fact, were but the knowledge of that, a part of which I shewed, in Volume 
1. p, 677, to have been possessed by Roger Bacon. As the knowledge of these things gradually 
became public, they gradually ceased to be mysteries, until at last there were scarcely any left. 
And as this effect took place by very slow degrees, during thousands of years, it would not any 
where be recorded. In fact, it would not be perceived by the mystics themselves. The secrets 
of Roger Bacon were the last of them. 

The learned Bailly, after years of patient inquiry and close investigation, came to the conclu- 
sion, that all the learning of the Greeks and of the Eastern nations was but the debris of learning 
of a nation of scientific persons who had lived in a former time ; and I have no doubt that had he 
not been prematurely cut off by the miscreants of Paris, he would have proved the truth of his 
doctrine. This, however, appeared so paradoxical to his countrymen, that I believe no one has 
attempted seriously to follow up his discoveries. The more I examine the more I become con- 
vinced that there was a race of antediluvians, and that they weie a very learned race. 

I believe the ancient mysteries, like almost all religious rites and ceremonies, arose by degrees 
from circumstances, and from the natural failings and feelings of mankind. It cannot be denied, 
that man has a natural propensity to monopolize and appropriate to himself what tends to distin- 
guish him from his fellow-creatures, and to elevate him above them. From the gratification of 
these feelings, when the art of writing was, by degrees, discovered, it was closely concealed, and 
became what we call, or a part of what we call, the magic art. I believe the ancient mysteries 
consisted in the knowledge of letters and the higher branches of arithmetic, astronomy, and the 
theory of cycles which I have described ; and in other branches of natural science, such as the use 
of the loadstone, compass, the telescope, 8 cc. ^ In short, every part of science which could be con- 
cealed, and as long as it was concealed, was a mystery. 

If I be right in my idea, and I know no other way of accounting for many anomalous facts, that 
writing was made originally from the top downwards, was by symbols, was secret, and escaped 
from the mysteries by degrees, the extraordinary way in which proper names in all languages are 
mixed or written, which our grammarians have honoured with technical terms, such as anagram 
and metathesis^ may be easily accounted for. Of this the name of God in Chinese, Tien or Neit^ 
is an example. This will account, in a satisfactory manner, for the different directions in the 
styles of writing, as well as for the confusion in the powei s of notation of the latter numbers of 
the Hebrew and Greek alphabets, and it will also explain the reason why we have so many places 
called by the same names. They were all, originally, secret and religious names, which by de- 
grees came into common use. Every country had names of places to suit (in its religious ceremo- 
nies, processions, &c.) the universal mythos 5 but each must also have had other names, some only 
of which have come down to us, We now hear much more of the sacred names, than of the <?om- 
mm ones, because ail the ancient books, before Herodotus, were sacred books. Originally, writing 
was used for nothing but the affairs of religion. This theory, and I think I may say this verified 
theory, will account fot every difficulty. The doctrine of secrecy which I here suggest, is in per- 
fect keeping with what we know of all the habits of the ancients, and, indeed, of all mankind. 
Have we not in every trade a craft or mystery? The examples which I have already given of 
scientific discoveries secreted, which had no concern with religion, made by such men as Newton, 
strongly support me. There is no reason to believe that Pythagoras ever made public his know- 
ledge of letters, even if he possessed it. He left not a written sentence behind him, though he 
dealt so largely in numbers — arithmetic and geometry. This is borne out by the positive testi- 


' See VoL 1. p. 341. 


* See Ib, p. 429, and supra, p, 36. 
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mony of the treatise found by Mr. Von Hammer in Egypt— that every learned man had a letter 
of his own, in which he endeavoured to conceal his doctrines. This book of Ben Wassih’s is as 
good evidence of the fact as can be expected ; and, all circumstances considered, it is really good 
evidence. The attempt to monopolise knowledge seems to have been one of the most predominant 
passions in all ages : and it is easily to be accounted for, as knowledge is power. The vanity of 
man is flattered also, in being wiser than his neighbour. 

I once more repeat, that the sacred mystic dances, music, poetry, or the art of composing in 
rhythm or lines in certain numbers of short and long syllables, and acrostics, were all inventions 
for aiding the memory, before the art of writing in syllables was discovered. I find great difficulty 
in believing that the persons who possessed the astronomical science, evinced by their knowledge 
of the neros, by their placing of the pyramids, and by the cycles displayed in many of the Druidi- 
cal monuments, such as Stonehenge, Abury, &c., can have been ignorant of the art of writing — 
and these facts, among other circumstances, induce me to think it was known long before it was 
made public. Although the Chinese language is called the flowery language, or language of 
flowers, it appears in this to include trees, so that it would have been better called langicage of 
plants. ^ They considered a tree to be a symbol of knowledge. 

4. There can be no doubt that one of the meanings of Genesis was, that by eating of the fruit 
of the forbidden tree, the tree of wisdom or knowledge, a knowledge of the sexes was acquired, 
and the consequent propagation of the species. And when I consider again the numerous allego- 
ries drawn from trees, that the Hebrew word oz means a fruit-tree, and and 2^?^ ioz 

counsel, i, e. wisdom, all evidently the same, I cannot help seeing that the allegories allusive to 
trees and letters, are drawn from the second book of Genesis, or the allegory of the second book 
of Genesis, the tree of knowledge, &c., is drawn from trees and letters, and which of these is the 
case is a curious subject of inquiry.^ There is great probability that the allegory of the tree and 
letters arose from natural circumstances. The bark, the leaves, and the stem of the tree, became 
vehicles for conveying wisdom by means of letters, from the fortuitous circumstance of being the 
most convenient substances on which to inscribe them. I suppose about the time the ciphers or 
numeral letters were invented, the plan or custom of using the bark of a tree on which to inscribe 
them would be also adopted. Perhaps the circumstance of the leaf of each tree being used to 
express a number, might give occasion to the first numeral letters to have the names of trees, and 
from a union of these causes might arise all the beautiful and almost innumerable allegories of 
Genesis, and of the Eastern nations. The origin of the idea of the tree being the emblem of wis- 
dom is very clear. 

Under the magical symbols which we call ciphers or letifs, leaves, letters, all science or learning 
or wisdom was concealed; and it is perfectly clear that the words letif, leaf, and letter, were 
really the same. But I do not see how the knowledge of wisdom should make man know that he 
was naked; this, I think, might be merely the gross and literal meaning of the text; and, from a 
consideration of all the concomitant circumstances, I am induced to suspect that this gross mean- 
ing was only used to conceal the beautiful and refined doctrines contained in the mysteries relating 
to trees and knowledge, but which would be converted, as far as possible, according to the pre- 
vailing fashion, into allegories also. All these allegories respecting trees must have been totally 
incomprehensible to persons who did not understand the nature of letters and writing. They 


^ See Vail Coll Hib. Vol V, pp. 144, 145. 

- It may be observed that it is not necessary that the allegory in the first book of Genesis should be the same as the 
allegory in the second. As there are certainly two histories, there are probably two allegories. 
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must indeed have been an impe/ieh^able mystery; but I am quite certain that there are two clear 
and distinct allegories. 

As I have just said the mysteries themselves arose from natural circumstances. I suppose the 
knowledge of the Trimux’ti and the other doctrines of the Gnosis or Wisdom, the branch of the 
Cabala called Berasit, explained by me, was the secret of secrets, the grand arcanum ; that, along 
with this, one of the first secrets was the knowledge of the art of writing and reading. From the 
extreme difficulty of acquiring the art of writing and reading, it would almost necessarily be a 
secret science even without any intention at first of making it so. The knowledge of Wisdom 
became the knowledge of letters. All wisdom was conveyed by letters, by the liber, the leaves, 
the bole, the stem of the tree ; thus the tree became the tree of knowledge to make man wise, 
forbidden to all but the initiated. I believe that all the deep sciences were mysteries — astronomy, 
astrology, the higher branches of arithmetic, and mathematics, were, at first, all mysteries — mys- 
teries which decreased in number as these sciences or secrets were discovered by the mass of 
mankind ; and all these sciences were concealed m letters, and letters themselves were concealed 
in the names of the leaves of trees. I believe that one class or caste, called by a variety of names, 
but by us Chaldseans, were, as I have repeatedly remarked, the possessors of the secret, Hesy- 
chiiis says, XaX8a/or ysvog [xotymi/ wavra yti/(OG‘xovTeouJ^ The observation is very important. It 
shews the character which those persons had in his time. They were like the Freemasons of the 
present day; they became divided into different bodies, as we have Masons, Rossicrucians, Tem- 
plars, &c. ; and even each body, in different places, having some difference in their ceremonies as 
our Masonic societies have ; but still the same general characteristic features are at the bottom. 
Such, for instance, as we see in the names of places in all countries, and all countries having the 
general mythos of the ten avatars to finish at the end of the six thousand years, and to begin 
again, and be renewed in s^cula sseculorura. It is the natural course of events, that, in different 
nations and in different periods considerable variations should arise, and not more have arisen than 
might be reasonably expected, allowance only being made for these natural causes. The Caside- 
ans, the Chaldaeans, the Essenes, the Therapeutae, the Mathematici, the Freemasons, the Carme- 
lites, the Assassins, Magi, Druids, were all the same, and all held the Chreestian doctrine, and 
received, at their rite of baptism, which was universal, a Chreestian name, and, by this rite, were 
admitted to the first step of initiation into the mysteries. Here was the reason of the universal 
toleration after the union of the two great sects of the Linga and loni took place. 

On admission into the highest mysteries, the rite of circumcision was administered, or, perhaps, 
originally, it was the general rule, that every one who was intended for the order, should be cir- 
cumcised in his youth. The w^ord circumcised, as I have before observed, has the meaning also of 
initiation. It is known that into the high mysteries of Egypt and Eleusis no person was admitted 
who was not circumcised, » though neophytes were constantly admitted. Besides, every person 
once admitted would choose to have his children admitted, and thus the order was kept alive ; and 
thus it was that the order, as we have found, was both hereditary and not hereditary. The Monks 
constituted a class or order, at first perhaps the elect or perfect, or only the persons admitted into 
the very highest mysteries. Perhaps only the persons who performed the functions. In the Cul- 
dees of Iona and in Wales, there were both married and unmarried members of the convents ; but 
probably this was an abuse. Pythagoras became a neophyte, and was admitted by the ceremony 
of circumcision. 

We will now return to the flower. In India, Buddha, as already stated, robbed the garden of a 


^ Hesych. Lex voce XaX^atot, Hagar, Bab. Bricks, p. 2J. 


s See Vol. I. pp. 304, 724, 759. 
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flower, for which he died. In Western Syria the female presents the fruit of the tree of the gar- 
den of love or wisdom to the male, by which means the death and regeneration of man ensue, and 
without which the species would not have passed on to futurity. Now what were the flowers of 
which the male deprived the garden of delight alluded to above ? If my reader will carefully con- 
sider every meaning which the word flower or flour or pollen possesses in plants and animals, in 
short in all nature, he will then readily answer the question. And if he wish to know what was 
the kind of fruit presented by the female to the male to produce the prolongation of the species, 
he may ask any naturalist, or even village surgeon, and he will tell him that the apples of love, the 
ova, are not the produce of the male, but of the female. They were the apples of knowledge, be- 
cause, by being presented to the male and tasted by him, he acquired a delicious knowledge which 
he never knew before, and he caused the renewal of the animal, from generation to generation, to 
be ultimately absorbed in the To Ov. Here we have the apples of knowledge in the garden of 
delight The flower spoken of above was tliat without which there would be no generations or 
regenerations, it was the grand ornament of the garden, and, in this sense, the flower or plant of 
wisdom or knowledge. Without its stimulating and nourishing power there would be no fructi- 
fication. The plant was worthless without it. It was the flower of wisdom — Pla^ Pallas, 
Palladium, Pallium, and the Pollen of every plant ; and, with men who did not possess the recon- 
dite knowledge of anatomy, it became, by mistake, the Phallus. I suppose I need not point out 
to my reader what, in this allegory, constituted the garden, the Can-ia, the Fovij.* The female 
presented to the male the apples of love, the ova.® He tasted and fell. With the increase of the 
species, cares and sorrows arose, the ground became overrun with thorns and briars, and the gar- 
den of delight faded away. From this first act came all the good and all the evil in the world ; 
without it there had been neither good nor evU. The being man, mannus, homo, was [allegori- 
cally] not an animal ; it was a plant. It is the only being in whom red blood circulates, who at 
the same time masticates food and produces flowers — which flowers bear fruits — of which flowers 
the male despoiled the female, and thus propagated the species. There is yet one other animal 
which, circulating red blood, bears flowers : but what is its Indian name ? — Hanu-man, the Mon- 
key or Ape. 

The Greek was first written without vowels, and from top to bottom, and called Petalon. But 
Petalon means a leaf or, as I suspect, a tree^ and TreraXa would be trees^ From this came the 
petals of flowers. iEneas descending to the Shades, passed an elm-tree loaded with dreams. The 
alpha, in Irish ailm or elm-tree, was the trunk of the tree of letters, and has evidently a close con- 
nexion with the elm-tree of Virgil, and with the Greek style of writing, called petalon or leaf 
writing. Nothing can be more striking than that the Greek upright writing should be called a 
tree. But the letters were written upright, aaibus lignezs, or on stems of trees. If we look at 
and consider these figure systems, evidently all identical, we must observe, that the first and 
tenth and hundredth forms are all the same. The a is the first letter of the tree elm, ailm, and 
answers to the figure me. I suspect that the first name of the elm was ilra ; that there was ori- 
ginally no vowel a, but the oin ; that it was afterward added to the Urn when found to be wanted ; 
and that this tree was called, at various times, ailm, ilm, elm, or oeilm, or ulm. Being the name 
of the monad To Ov, it naturally came to have the meaning of the first solar cycle, M=:600, Ur:6, 


^ We read that the garden was robbed of its flower. Was this garden Eva? I think the Hebrew p was not only 
garden, but it was also yvvvi. Here we have the same story, only somewhat differently told. 

* As the woman possesses the seed, the ova, not the man, that text is peculiarly proper which says, the seed of 
the woman/’ not the seed of the man, shall bruise,’’ &c. 
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InlO, Lzi50=666 5 and I suppose that the Sacae or Saxons called their famous city Ulm after it, 
as they called their city in the Siamese Judia, and in Western Syria, the city of Sion or Siun or 
Xiun= 666 , or Sioun=336, or Siunr:366, or Sin=360, or Xnr:650. When we consider that the 
leaves of a book were really the leaves of a tree, the allegory of the tree of knowledge almost rises 
as a natural consequence. In the Syriac tongue Oden is Adonis ; but the O, in Syriac or Pushto, 
(which we have found, is the same as Tamul,) was the emphatic article the. Then Oden would 
be the Dn, ^ Dun or Don ; but Don, we have found, meant wisdom or knowledge. Thus we 
come again to the tree of knowledge or of the garden of knowledge, or garden of Adonis, When 
Adam was in his first state he knew all that was necessary; he was an emanation from the Su- 
preme ; he was the divine incarnation : his descendants were obliged to cultivate letters, described 
by the sterility of the earth, to obtain knowledge — a difiicult task as we all know. Here we see 
the reason why a tree was selected as the ground of the allegory, for trees w’ere literally books. 
The tree was very appropriately in the garden of delight or knowledge or wisdom — the tree, the 
alphabet, by means of which all divine science was known — the tree by the study of which the 
favoured youth, selected for instruction in the secret mystic art, became one of the royal sacred 
caste, enjoying the contemplation of all the higher branches of knowledge, particularly astronomy. 
The gardens of Adonis, of Syria, I really believe were all Edens, (Eden is A don,) delightful groves, 
seminaries of education in the secret sciences, delightful retreats for study, imitated by the Domus 
Templi of the Templars at Cambridge, and the college of HaSsan Sabah at Cairo. The stoides 
which we are told of the hanging gardens convey the idea of the greatest absurdities. I suspect 
they were of the nature of amphitheatres, for the purpose of giving and i*eceiving lectures in the 
sciences ; that the seats were planted with trees to shade the auditors from the sun, Nimrod has 
shewn that their form was probably amphitheatric, and, except for the object which I have named, 
they seem to have been very absurd. 

We read that the tree of knowledge (u e. wisdom) produced twelve fruits— one for each month. 
This was, I suppose, when the twelve ages or neroses were believed to make a cycle with the time 
of precession in the twelve signs. I think, at least in Greece, the style of writing from the top 
downward, in right lines, must have been the oldest, and this style called jpe/a/on, or that of the 
leaf or leaves^ gives strong support to the antiquity of the Irish custom of calling their letters by 
the names of trees ; for the practice of upright writing, as well as the use of the word leaf^ were 
common to both. 

Knowledge and wisdom, though not, perhaps, strictly identical, are constantly confounded. 
This arises from the considei*ation that wisdom is really the perfection of knowledge. In fact, 
perfect knowledge is wisdom. Jesus Christ is constantly called the branch, and the vine — the 
way of salvation, the way or door of life, the shepherd, the tree of life, the tree in the middle of 
the Garden of E-don or of wisdom. In the title-page of the Alcoran des Cordeliers, St. Francis is 
likened to Jesus Christ, by drawing him as a tree, Christ was Wisdom, and Wisdom was the 

arbor magna in medio Paradisi, cujus rami dictiones, ulterius in ramos parvos et folia, qum sunt 
‘‘literae extenduntur;’* the great tree in the garden of Eden, whose leaves were letters, and whose 
branches were words. How could the practice of calling letters by the names of trees be better 
described? Buddha was Wisdom; Jesus Christ was Wisdom 5 consequently he was Buddha. 
Christ was the tree of life and of wisdom or knowledge 5 Buddha was Veda ; Veda was wisdom— 
the book of life. Christ was the true vates or prophet; and the contents of the Veda were but 


’ The Molumedans call Religion Deett; this is Dn or Wisdom. Malcolme’s Hist. Pers. VoL II. p. 219, The n» 
le of the Hebrew changed, in the Syriac, into lo. Iii the same manner the 0 changed into the 0 with the Ethiopians, 
and Ghristus or Chrestus or became Chrostos. Geor. Alp. Tib p. 748. 
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the vates or true prophetisra. Vates is evidently a corruption of veda, or veda of vates. Hence, 
in fact, the Greek root means both XP^^^^S benigniis, mitis, xctTiog and vates or ouars^— 

and in the word HCiXQg we have the root or origin of the deity Cali of India, and of the Cali-dei or 
Cali-divi or Caldseans. As XP'^^^ vates, perfect wisdom^ he knew or KNow-ed every thing past, 
present, and future. In the Veda was recorded all knowledge— past, present, and future — the 
knowledge of the generations or re-generations of the man, the knowledge of the renewal of cycles 
in saecula saeculorum, that is, of cycles of cycles — the esoteric meaning of saeciila sseculorum, or 
aicov rm aiwvaov^ aeones, emanations of divine wisdom. Our book which we miscal Genesis, or 
the book of genierations^ ought to be Barasit — that is. Wisdom— that is, Veda or Buddha, Thus it 
is called by the Jews. 

But there were two trees in Paradise — the tree of knowledge and the tree of life. What w*as 
the tree of life ? We are told, that if Adam had eaten of the fruit of the tree of life he would have 
lived far evert What does this mean ? (Of course I assume that no person reading this book is 
so weak as to admit the literal meaning. ^ ) A “part of the text seems to be wanting. May it 
mean that, by the knowledge of the system of regenerations without having obtained such know- 
ledge by previous initiation into the secret use of letters, of the Vedas, the Sophias, the rsut^ 
or of the knowledge obtained by means of letters, man would have become assured of his eternal 
existence \ or, that, by knowing the sacred truth, he would have been induced so to modify his 
conduct as to ensure himself a speedy absorption into the To Oj/, to shorten the period or num- 
ber of his transmigrations ? Was the fruit of the tree of life the consequence of the admission 
into the sacred, i. e. secret, mysteries which, by producing fruits meet for salvation, produced or 
hastened the salvation of the initiated? We know initiation was said exoterically to produce the 
most perfect happiness. The effect of initiation was, reformation of manners, the future practice 
of the most sublime virtues, the rendering of a man perfect— If thou wilt be perfect, sell all that 

thou hast, and give to the poor’^ — ) inducing him to desert all the little, narrow, selfish gratifi- 
cations of this life, for the purpose of securing those of a life to come. These, at least, were its 
tendency and its object. I say not that this w'as certainly the meaning of the allegory of the tree 
of life 5 but it seems to me, that it must have been this, or something very like it. At all events, 
I think the explanation of the second part of the allegory is in good keeping with, and is not un- 
worthy of, the first ; and they are both beautiful^ perhaps trw. All this is strictly masonic. I 
trust I am not improperly betraying the secrets of the craft, of the Megalistor Mundorum^ when I 
state, that the designed effect of all masonic initiation is to render a man more virtuous — conse- 
quently more happy. A perfect Mason, if such a thing could be, must be a perfect Buddhist, a 
perfect Jew, a perfect Christian, a perfect Mohamedan. They are all Xfntjg or Xp^jj^-oi or 
Christs. ^ And, from the most remote antiquity, a man in every new cycle has been looked for, who 
should be in a peculiar manner to teach glad-tidings, divine wisdom, to mankind. Moses ; 

the conqueror of Babylon, called for this reason Cyrus; Pythagoras, Herod, Caesar Augustus, 
Jesus ; Mo or Om Ahmed the cyclar desire of all nations; St. Francis; were alt thought, each in 
his day, to be Xpij^-oi by their followers ; and the vital principle which constituted a man, in each 


J After nearly the whole of the first volume had been printed, I met with an observation of Mr, Christie’s, (Essay on 
Worship of Elements, p. 25,) that Dr. Kennicott had shewn that only one tree standing in Eden was forbidden . this 
induced me to examine the question more carefully than I had done, and I saw at once that Dr. Kennicott was right. 
The whole context, of all the tracts of which Genesis is composed, relates only to one tree, except one short passage at 
the end of the third chapter, 

* Christians were first called Christs. Bingham, 
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age, a member of this religion, and not a heretic, was a belief that this Xpvj^ was come at that 
time, or had previously come. 

I just now asked the question, whether the attempt to acquire illegal knowledge, or knowledge 
acquired by the possession of letters, was not the tree of life. Enoch says, the great sin of the 
old world, and that for which it was destroyed, was the attempt to obtain forbidden and illegal 
knowledge. This I consider of great importance. 

In Genesis it is said, that man acquired knowledge — tasted of the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil — illegally, illicitly, contrary to the command of God ; in consequence, the ground 
was cursed, and in future he had to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. Allegory or gross 
inconsistency is on the face of the story, respecting the curse of sterility fixed on the ground, in 
consequence of man’s disobedience ; for, it is said just before, that he was placed in the garden to 
dress and till it ; and every one knows that the ground was not cursed : the sweet chestnut and 
the filbert, the plants of wheat and barley, bring forth their fruit, and are succeeded by the orange, 
the fig, &c., before they are decayed, as freely now as they always did. Then w’hat does this 
mean ? May it allude to the discovery by the people, by the uninitiated, of the art of writing, of 
letters, of the tree of knowledge, of the secrets of the priesthood ? May it mean, that the people, 
as in Tibet, were taught the effect of good conduct by the initiated, but were not initiated into its 
arcana ) and that, in future, the arcana would be known to those only who had gone through the 
labours of initiation ? The expression of Enoch seems to favour this conjecture. 

I think it probable that in the allegory of the trees of knowledge and of life, the latter was only 
to be obtained from first having tasted the former, or otherwise the devil must have been a very 
great fool indeed, in not first persuading Eve to taste of the tree of life, by which means he would 
have completely beaten his Creator. No one would have contrived to make the cunning devil so 
great a fool. This being admitted, and there is nothing in the text against it, the eating of the 
forbidden fruit of the tree of knowledge must have been the acquisition of the knowledge of letters 
by the uninitiated, and the fruit of the tree of life must have been the knowledge which was ac- 
quired by reading, by having tasted the knowledge of letters, of the eternal state of happiness in- 
tended for man by absorption into the To Ov — happiness to be hastened by religious rites, mental 
abstraction — in fact, by the possession of a portion of wisdom or knowledge only to be obtained by 
initiation in the mysteries, and incarnated in the initiated by the Samach, or imposi- 

tion of hands, or investiture with the pallium. By this knowledge the initiated learned, that, by 
good conduct and the practice of virtue, they could hasten the period or shorten the sum of trans- 
migrations. ^ This was only known to, and was a most invaluable privilege of, the favoured ini- 
tiated few. This opens to us a most beautiful view of the ancient mysteries, a view in every 
respect justified by masonic mysteries of the present da}^, and anciently obscured by the unfor- 
tunate corporate and monopolising spirit, which excluded the mass of raaukind from the invaluable 
secret, and thus kept them in a state of debasement — a weakness which seems inherent in the 
human character, at least a weakness attaching to the character of the great men of antiquity 


* The ancient fathers generally believed in the metempsychosis, which was thus a part of the religion Let me not 
be understood to mean that the professors of these doctrines really believed that, by the Samach or a real 

inspiration was communicated. No this was never impaited till after examination had shewn, that the neophyte had 
imbibed from his instructor — or that he had really acquired the divine knowledge of the divine wisdom — that he was 
imbued with divine wisdom — that, in short, divine wisdom suitable to the degree to which he aspired was incarnate in 
him, for It could not, of coui&e, be in him, without being infused into him. It is exactly the same with our ordination 
of priests and bishops The superior gives the x&i^orovia , — but it is not till after, by examination, he has ascertained 
that the divine knowledge or the knowledge of divine matters, is actually, or professedly, possessed by the neophyte. 
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with very few exceptions. In these exceptions we may place Socrates, Pythagoras, Jesus, who 
are said to have all lost their lives, not for divulging the secrets of the initiation ; but, without 
being guilty of that offence, for endeavouring to teach the mass of mankind what the few learned 
from initiation, namely, that a virtuous life would secure eternal happiness 5 and probably for 
endeavouring to abolish the system of secrecy or exclusion. It has been always held to have been 
the object of Jesus, to open the Jewish religion to the whole world — that must have been the se- 
cret religion, the Cabala. The above was the simple and unadulterated doctrine of the philoso- 
phers of Athens, Crotona, and Nazareth. This was the Chreestism, as Justin Martyr said, taught 
equally by Socrates and Jesus of Nazareth. And one of the great objects of this work is to re- 
store the doctrines of Socrates and of Jesus, — to draw aside their veils, as well as that of Isis. 

5. Persons may dispute about the allegory of the tree, the arbor magna in medio Paradisi, and 
say this or that is, not the meaning of the text; but I am certain that no philosopher will deny 
there is a high probability that the exposition which I have given of it, was the exposition of the 
ancients, and that upon which their secret system was founded. The sacred book of the Tamuls, as 
I have before stated, (in p. 15,) is said to have had jive meanings. In India the mythos says, that 
the eldest son of God, the Adonis, the male, at the instigation of the female, robbed the garden of a 
flower, for w^bich he was crucified ; but that he rose again to life and immortality, and by this he 
wrought the salvation of man. May this be, that he secured the continuance of the generations of 
man ? In the allegory of the fall of man, Adam and Eve having tasted of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge, knew that they were naked and covered themselves with the leaves of the fig-tree, 
Ficus Indicus. I have no doubt it is on this account that the Indians give the name of Rawasit, 
that is, radt^ knowledge or wisdom, to that tree : ^ a tree peculiarly sacred to Xaca or 

Buddha. * And from a peculiar property which the/g* has of producing its fruit from its flowers, 
contained within its own bosom, and concealed from profane eyes, its leaves were selected by 
Adam and Eve to conceal the organs of generation. Most of what has been said by Messrs. 
Maurice and Knight respecting the Lotus, ^ may be said of the fig-tree. The emblematic fruit of 
the tree of knowledge has been generally considered to be the apple ; but it was very often de- 
scribed by the grape growing on, or hanging to, the elm. On ancient cameos the tree of know- 
ledge is constantly described by a vine, producing its fruit among the branches of the marital elm. 
There is nothing in the apple or its mythic history to favour its pretensions ; but what was the 
grai^e^ the fruit of Bacchus, but the Greek or wisdom ; and, again, the Wisdom, in the 

Latin Rac-emus ? ^ The Greeks made out the apples of the Hesperides and the goldm fleece from 
this mythos. In the oriental language the fruit was Souph or Wisdom ; and as Souph meant also 
wool, of course they took the gross idea, and instead of sacred wisdom, Souph, made golden 

fleece. And their word for fleece, p^oOsXog or p.aXov, meaning also apple, thus they got their golden 
apples. In a similar manner arose almost all the vulgar mythologies of the elegant Greeks— a 
very elegant but generally very unscientific nation. And this leads me to return to the esoteric 
meaning of the most beautiful, and, I am persuaded, the most general, of all the religious rites of 
antiquity — the Eucharistia — the sacrifice of bread and wine. We all know that Ceres was bread, 
Bacchus, wine. Love grows cold without bread and wine ; Amor friget sine Cerere et Baccho. 
What is bread ? It is the fliour of wheat, the most useful plant in the world— of that plant, which, 
by a peculiar blessing of Divine Love, has alone the property of renewing its pollen or flour, when 
destroyed by any accident. Thus the flour or wheat or bread is the most appropriate emblem of 


X Georg. Alph. Tib. p. 509. * ID. P- 17. ^ ^ See Vol L pp. 339, 340. 

* Was the Vine hanging on the Elm, Racemus or Bothrys, M-Om crucified ? 
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divine love ; bread is the produce of the pollen, as the renewed or regenerated man is the produce 
of another flower, the infant man, the cupid, the pledge of love — the produce of the fruit which 
the female solicited the male to taste, and which he, by tasting, fecundated, at the same time that 
he became wise to joys hitherto unknown to him, and by which he caused the continuance of the 
species, regenerated for periods, aiojv rm aicomv. The wine was the grape, the the 

racaiiusy the emblem of wisdotn or knowledge — the fruit of the tree of knowledge, of the elm, the 
first letter of the alphabet, which bore on its trunk all the tree of letters, of the vedas, in which 
were concealed all sacred knowledge. The two united formed the Eu Ca Ri STia or EuX aP i 
dia, the good deity or Ceres : and from this the body and blood of the initiated or Gnostici 

arose. And, in allusion to this, Jesus is made to say, “I will drink no more of the fruit of the 
vine until that day that I drink it new in the kingdom of God.’’ * That is, I shall no more give 
you lessons, or join you in the search, of wisdom ; no more initiate you into the divine mysteries 
of the Borgti^ or the Racemus, till we meet in a future life, in my Father’s kingdom 5 till we are all 
reunited to our eternal Father, absorbed into the To Ov. I call this most beautiful allegory, not 
more mystical than Jesus’s calling Peter a nor more equivocal in language ; but no doubt it 
will be gall and wormwood to those who, in spite of the lessons of wisdom, continue to teach their 
countrymen, that God really failed to kill Moses at an inn. Fabius Pictor says, ^^Jani aetate nulla 
erat monarchia, quia mortalibus pectoribus noudum haeserat ulla regnandi cupiditas, &c. Vinum 
et far primus populos docuit Janus ad sacrificia : primus enim aras et pomoeria et sacra docuit.’^ 
In the time of Janus there was no monarchy for the desire of rule had not then folded itself 
about the hearts of men. Janus first taught the people to sacrifice wine and bread: he first set 
“ up altars, and instituted gardens and solitary groves, wherein they used to pray 5 with other holy 
rites and ceremonies,” ^ 

In every thing 1 observe that, the more deeply I search, the more I discover marks of the pro- 
found learning of the ancients, till I gradually mount up to the To Ov. 

I am told, (by persons who believe and who require me to believe on the most doubtful of re- 
cords and evidence, that the water rose fifteen cubits above Chimborazo, and that God wrestled 
with Jacob, and walked in the garden,) that I have no proof of the learning of the first nation. 
But the proof which they require cannot, in the nature of things, be obtained. Every thing in 
ancient history resolves itself into probability. In scarcely any instance can a proof, or any thing of 
the nature of proof, be produced 5 probability is all that can be expected. Innumerable are the 
facts that we meet with which are totally unaccountable on any of the anciently received sys- 
tems, but which are all rationally accounted for by the theory that I have produced, if it be true ; 
and I beg to observe, that it is not merely a theory^ but that it is supported by innumerable facts 
and circumstances dovetailing into one another. Whether its truth be probable must be left to 
my readers 5 and nearly as various as the readers will be their opinions. One thing I would ask, 
which is, that no one would form an opinion who has not read the whole book. But a compliance 
with this request is not to be expected from the generality of mankind, who will find, if they will 
examine themselves closely, that nine times out of ten they decide questions not from their know- 
ledge, but from their ignorance. Nothing is more common than to hear persons saying, upon 
questions they have never had the means of investigating, I do not believe such a thing, because 


I From this the word xa/?;? might have its origin. * Will any one say that this is not figurative ? 

® Except a sacerdotal government, to be treated of hereafter— the empire of Pandaea. 

Raleigh’s Hist. Par. I. p. 91. 
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I have never heard or read that it is so 5’* ** and in this manner they set up their opinion against 
those who have investigated a subject, or who have heard or seen it discussed. 

6* The consideration of the great length of time through which I have passed with my reader, 
the vast space of country over which we have travelled, and the great variety of subjects which we 
have discussed, or occasionally adverted to, in the course of our progress, suggest to me one or 
two observations, which seem to be interesting, and which 1 will take the liberty of offering to his 
consideration before I conclude this book. — In extent and complication of matter, perhaps no 
work has exceeded mine. To have amply discussed every subject would have required a thou- 
sand volumes ; and large as the work is, it can be considered as only a collection of the results of 
the lucubrations of philosophers on each subject. But this state of the case is not without its 
advantages. The philosophers of the world have been the industrious ants bringing in the grains 
of corn to be stored by me, as far as it was in my power, and placed in order in galleries for the 
use of the commonwealth. We have got a good store, gentle reader; and now we will take a 
walk together through the galleries, and review a small part of what we have accumulated. A 
deep consideration of what we have seen, must, I think, satisfy any one, that an uniform system 
may be perceived to have pervaded the whole world, and to have come down to us from the earliest 
time. We must always recollect that a certain degree of uncertainty and doubt is inherent in the 
nature of these inquiries. If this uncertainty did not exist, with most of their interest, they would 
lose all their utility. We seem to be fighting against a law of Providence, which says, ^^Man, 

thy power of vision is limited 5 thou shalt not look too far either behind or before thee.’' Our 
circle of vision, too, is narrowed not alone by Providence ; the cunning and all the evil passions of 
priests, and the prejudice of man, caused by his being educated by them, are leagued with his 
weakness to impede our progress, to embarrass our subject, and to render more doubtful, re- 
searches which, in their own nature, are sufficiently doubtful. When the priest cannot darken or 
throw into confusion, he burns, he forges, and he lies 5 speculating, according to a theory or plan 
charged on the philosophers by Mr. Faber, ^ but which that gentleman appears to me to have 
practised himself in the case of M. Volney, and on the old proverb, that d lie un contradicted for a 
fortnight, is as good as a truths Therefore we must be content with probabilities, and not expect 
mathematical demonstrations. 

In the foregoing disquisition, there is, upon the whole, no part so curious or so important in its 
results, as the origin of languages and letters. All the systems of the world seem to be intimately 
interwoven with them, or at least so connected as not to be separated. This naturally arises from 
the circumstance, that the systems of antiquity are only preserved in the letters of the different 
nations, and are only to be found in detached parts, a little in one, and a little in another. 

In all the vast variety of systems or relipons it appears to me, that no where is an original one 
to be found. All seem to be founded upon something which has preceded, and to have arisen out 
of it. If we consider the state of the human understanding, this seems natural; for the mind of 
man is always jealous of being deceived, to a certain extent, and so far as generally to detect for- 
geries attempted de novo. We have several examples of the detection of attempts of this kind ; 
and I think there is reason to believe that none have succeeded. I am quite certain, that an un- 


* It is said to have been a regular part of the atheistical system, on the continent, to misquote and misrepresent 

** ancient authors ; and. the honest principle of it is this . where one reader is capable of following the citer, ten will be 
** incapable; of those who are capable, where one takes the trouble to do it, ten will not take the trouble; and of those 
who detect the falsehood, where one steps forward to expose it, ten will be silent. It may, therefore, never be de- 
tected ; and if it be detected, the voice of a single individual, when the efforts of a whole conspiracy are employed to 
“ drown it, will be heard to a very little distance.” Pag, Idol, Vol. III. p. 650. 
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prejudiced examination of every religion or sect will result in the conviction, that it was founded 
on somewhat which preceded it, and, generally, that it was got up more by fools than rogues ; 
though I must not be understood to deny, that the fools were, in many cases, abundantly roguish. 
But there was, what they believed to be, truth at the bottom, which it was thought good or right 
to support, and in the support of which a little fraud was considered to be excusable, and, indeed, 
often meritoiious. And under this pretext they ran into the greatest extremes of fraud. If we 
consider this, and admit it to be a fair representation of the case, we shall find it leads us naturally 
to the conclusion, that there can be no system existing which may not be traced to some other 
system which has preceded it ; and this satisfactorily accounts for their all running hack to the 
most remote antiquity. It follows as a necessary consequence, that they must do so ; for, accord- 
ing to this theory, they would have been detected if they had been modern. The systems are like 
languages— both like the radii of a circle, diverging from a centre, as they advanced down the 
stream of time, but merging into a centre as we recede upwards. The origin of letters is a theory, 
and nothing but a theory, and so it must alw^ays remain. We have not any thing like a record of 
their invention 5 but from the discovery of the right-lined alphabets, I think a probability arises, 
that they have not been of an extreme antiquity. It may be doubted whether we possess suffi- 
cient data to justify a belief in their greater antiquity than two thousand years before Christ. Yet 
it is possible that they may have been much older. But if we admit this, I think we must sup- 
pose them to have been a magical or masonic secret. 

On reconsidering the theory of the origin of letters and arithmetic, and their close connexion 
with the sacred numbers, and the division of the year and circle into three hundred and sixty 
parts, I can find nothing improbable; indeed, I can find nothing in ancient or modern times more 
probable than that which I have suggested; and I am quite satisfied I have proved, that all writ- 
ten languages had oiiginally only one system of sixteen letters; (I speak not of the Chinese;) 
and the renewed reflection of each recurring day more and more serves to convince me, that it was 
of the nature of a masonic system, and kept a profound secret for many generations. I conceive 
that it was the first discovery of this secret art which gave rise to the castes of antiquity, thus 
making the initiated a race really superior to the remainder of mankind. We have a perfect 
example in Tibet of what they would be— the priests, the initiated idlers, ruling the uninitiated 
labourers. 

The early monuments of man, in their scientific and gigantic character, every where display 
power and science too great to exist without letters and arithmetic, and in the unity of their cha- 
racter they prove that one system must have extended over the whole world. What can be more 
striking than the cromlehs, earns, and the circles round them, constantly used to describe the 
cycles and vernal festivals, equally found in India and Britain, and found also in all the interme- 
diate countries ? Had the science of letters not been a masonic secret, when the builders of 
Stonehenge and Abury were recording their astronomical cycles upon them in the numbers of the 
stones, they would have inscribed some letters upon them, as they are said to have done upon the 
pillars of the Siriad in later times. 

What can be more striking than the universal adoration paid to the sun, in his character of 
Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer, or as the emblem of the Triple Deity, the Trimurti or Trinity 

of Buddha, of Moses or Genesis, of Orpheus, and of Jesus of Nazareth ? Is there a corner of 

the old world which has not been stained with the blood shed on account of this beautiful, but 
often-misunderstood, doctrine ? The proofs are complete of its existence in the Aleiin of the first 
verse of Genesis or Wisdom. 

The doctrine of the androgynous nature of the Deity is as universal as the Trinitarian doctrine. 
There is no part of the old world where it is not found ; and in the observations on the word 
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Aleini, the plural feminine of the word Al, it is shewn to have existed as really with the Jews as 
with any other nation. All these, and many more, were the doctrines of the Cullidei or Chal- 
dseans or Mathematici, evidently the most learned race in the world, as I have repeatedly inti- 
mated, and as I shall more satisfactorily prove. 

In the Buddhist history of Wisdom, or, as we call it in Greek, Genesis, we have an account, 
and the first account, of the people called Chaldei. In India there are clearly found two Ur^ of the 
Chaldees, or Urianas of Collida, from either of which the Chaldei may have come. This Buddhist 
book expressly says, that the Brahmin who founded the Judsean state in Western Syria came 
from the East ; therefore, if we are to believe it, they must have come from one of the two Urs 
which were in the East ; and this is an admission of this book to which we cannot refuse our as- 
sent, — every circumstance, all history and all probability support it. And I think it must be 
concluded, that the Chaldei, both of the West and of Cape Comorin, were equally colonies of the 
Chaldei of central Asia or Upper India. And a little reflection may induce the belief, that settle- 
ments of Chaldei were also made even as far as Ireland, and the island of Columba or Iona. 

In the Chaldei we have, most fortunately, preserved to us the name of these people from the 
most remote antiquity; so that this is not a matter entirely arising from inference. It is of the 
nature of a circumstantial proof of an historical fact, and its consequences are most valuable and 
important. It serves as a chain to connect together all the scattered scraps of ancient history, 
and the various detached parts of the one universal Pandean or Catholic system of religion, through 
all its varieties in different parts of the world : and, through all its varieties, carrying with it one 
generic character, that of the affectation of secrecy — a perfect Proteus, but still, at the bottom, 
Chaldaic and secret— mysterious to the end, even in its last dying speech in the Lodge of Anti- 
quity, at Freemasons’ Tavern, in London. I do not pretend to say I have proved that the art of 
writing was a masonic or magical secret for many generations. In the nature of the case it is not 
capable of proofs but I think this may, with great probability, be inferred. However, I shall as- 
sume that it has been proved, and in my next book I shall endeavour to shew the nature of the 
universal system above alluded to, and of the Pontifical dominion which the philosophers, in con- 
sequence of their possessing the knowledge of letters, acquired over the whole world ; and, in 
the book following, a doctrine which they held will be developed— a doctrine which is now lost, or 
known only by effects totally unaccountable to us in consequence of our ignorance of their cause, 
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BOOK IV- 

FEODAL OR FEUDAL TENURE. 

UNIVERSAL PONTIFICAL GOVERNMENT.— RELIGION OF TIBET. — CHARTRES’ STONE — THE LINGA,— ISLANB 
OP IONA. — FEODAL OR FEUDAL TENURE. — GAVEL-KIND, — FRAN K-AL-MOIGN, — LANDS IN DEMESNE.— 
burgage tenure. — TENURE BY KNIGHTS’ SERVICE. — ORIGIN OP MONKS AND NUNS. — LAND TAX OP 
INDIA. — THE SCYTHIANS.— THE ARABIANS. — MYTHIC DIVISIONS OP COUNTRIES, WITH THEIR OFFICERS. 
— TRADE, CRAFT, RAS OR CASTE. — CATHEDRALS, &C., WERE DRUIDICAL, THEN ROMAN, TEMPLES. — INGS 
LANDS.— ALLODIAL LANDS.— HISTORY OF THE ISLAND OP 11, OR IONA OR ICOLMKILL — CEYLON.— CAL. 
— VITRIFIED FORTS OP SCOTLAND. — MYSTERY, WITTENAGEMOTE. — THE SCANDINAVIANS. — GERMAN ROS- 
SICRUCIANS. — DI-OM, D’OM, DOMUS, OM. — CERES, BETHLEHEM. — CHIVALRY, — SEA KINGS, RUNES. — 
GOLDEN AGE. 

L The object of the two following books of my work will be to shew, that in very ancient 
times, of which we have scarcely any notice, a very powerful pontifical government extended its 
sway over the whole world 5 that it was learned as well as powerful ; and that it must have been 
the author of the ancient Druidical works every where to be met with, and was probably the em- 
pire designated in the Indian books by the name of Pandea. I suppose this was an empire of Saca 
or Buddha; that it was first established to the north of India; and that it extended itself by send- 
ing out tribes or colonies under the command of its own order, which, availing itself of its superior 
intelligence, easily conquered the Aborigines, (who were a people, as I shall shew, that had escaped 
from a flood,) and established every where its dominion. I shall shew that the Supreme Pontiff 
was, in some respects, similar to the Lama of Tibet and the Pope — supposed to be a Vicramaditya 
or Vicar of God, and probably thought to be a divine incarnation of the Trimurti of India, or Tri- 
nity. I shall shew, that there were several floods, and point out, probably, the times when three 
of them happened, and that they were caused by a comet in its several returns. 

2. No person has turned his mind to the consideration of the religion of Tibet, which is the only 
country in which we have the Buddhist religion in any thing like its original purity, who has not 
expressed his surprise at the wonderful similarity between its religion and that of Rome. But if 
we divest our minds of prejudice we shall see that they are, in fact, precisely the same, only dis- 
guised by our sectarian nonsense. Jesus Christ was supposed to be the 7iinth Avatar, (as they 
had the ninth Avatar in the East,) with the expectation of the tenths till the failure of the miiienium 
destroyed it ; but a remnant of it remains among some persons, such as the followers of Brothers 
and Southcott, and Faber, Irving, &c., who expect a re-incarnation of Jesus Christ. 

The Dalecariians of Sweden have a dialect of their own, which is considered to be a relict of the 
Gothic, the Anglo-Saxon, and the Irish languages, with which it has a great similarity. Holsenius 
says the same analogy exists, with many other languages, such as English, Greek, Spanish, and 
Italian ; and Dr. Thomson, who travelled in Sweden, tells us, that a Dalecarlian who spoke this 
dialect, being landed near Aberdeen, was understood by the inhabitants. The Swede was under- 
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stood because his language was the Celtic Hebrew— the parent of all the languages in a state 
almost primeval. Every where, when we go back to the most remote times, one language seems 
to have prevailed, and that, the Celtic-Scythic-Saxon- Hebrew; for, in those very early times, they 
were one. I also beg leave to draw my reader’s attention to the fact, that the name of the cruci- 
fied Ir, by which the Scotch island is called, which is precisely the name of Jehovah in the Tar- 
gums, who was believed to be incarnate and to appear in the person of the crucified Jesus Christ, 
is also the name of the incarnate Bal or Lord Ii, who was the crucified God of the temple of Tri- 
petty, on the promontory not far from Ceylon. It was in the country where we find this God, 
that we found some persons calling the language Chaldean, and all calling it Pushto or Pushpa, 
the name of the Syrian tongue ; and here it was that we found the story of St. Thomas and the 
Crestans,^ and all the mythos of Moses, &c., as described by the Jesuits, and also the story of 
Robertus de Nobilibus turning Brahmin, 

3. It cannot well be doubted that the stone at Chartres is precisely the same as the Linga in the 
cave at Bhobanfeser, in the Carnatic, forty feet long, as described by Stirling in the Asiatic Re- 
searches. ^ In the dialogue between Justin and Trypho is the following passage : For Christ is 
said to be a King and Priest, and God, and Lord, and Angel, and Man, and Captain of the Host, 
and Stone.” ^ Now, if the stone here do not refer to the stone in the crypts of the temples 
and Christian churches, I should be happy to be informed to what it does allude. The equivoque 
of the stme and Peter evidently refers to the same thing, Trypho is made to say, “ Suppose it be 
true that Christ was to be called a stone.” This alludes to the Stone, Linga or Logos, 

I understand Duchesne was one of the most celebrated antiquarians of France, and now ranks 
with our Selden. The following particulars were given me by my friend Robert Hannay, Esq. — 
Chartres, its Antiquity. ^ Cette ville est Tune des plus antiques, non de TEurope, mais de toiite 
“ la Terre, Les Gomerites envoy^s pour peupler la Gaule Celtique, en jett^rent les premiers 
fondemens du temps de No^, ce second p^re et anc^tre de la race des hommes, sous la con- 
duite du grand Samothes. — Aujourd-hui la ville de Chartres se glorifie de son Eglise Cathfedrale 
comme du plus ancien temple de la Chrfetient^. — Avaiit que Cmsar Teht assujettie a la gran- 
deur de TEmpire, par tant de diverses guerres, les Seigneurs et Roitelets qui eurent la reserve 
de son gouvernement avoient puis6 quelque cr^ance dans la doctrine des Druides que d’une 
« Vierge devoit naltre au monde le R^dempteur des humains. Cr^ance qui occasionna le gou- 
verneur Priscus de la faire tirer et figurer embrassant un petit enfant, lui donner rang parmi les 
statues des ses Dieux et lui oflfrir des sacrifices.” Here Duchesne recounts a miracle which 
occasioned the building of a temple to the Virgin : Miracle qui Pemporta aisement avec Priscus 
au b^timent d’un temple k Thonneur de cette Vierge laquelle n’avoit encore vu la lumi^re du 
Soleil, et qui ne la vit de plusieurs centaines d’ans apres. — St. Pierre, chef des Ap6tres, delegua les 
bien-heureux saints Savinian et Potentian en la Gaule, les quels s’6tant arrfet^s a Chartres, trou- 
vferent que ce peuple honoroit d6ja la mfemoire de la Vierge, qui devoit nous produire le Fils de 
« Dieu, et que pour relever davantage son honneur et sa gloire ils lui |voient superbement b^lti 
ce temple. C’est pour quoi ils imprem^rent aisement le caract^re de la croyance Chr6tienne 
sur ces tendres dmes et consecrant leur temple au nom de la sacree M^re.” He then, among 
other matters, observes, that the church had seventy-two Chanoines. 

After the above, Mr. Hannay gives me the following curious history, and I think few persons 
will doubt that we have here, in the capital of the ancient Carnutes of Gaul, a repetition of the 


^ Vol. XV. p. 311. 9 Sect, xxxvi 3Ed, Brown, p. J46. 

3 Extracted from Les Antiquitez et Eecherches des Villes, &c., par Andrd Duchesne, 1609, pp. 292, 294—296. 
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CHARTRES’ STONE — ^THB LINGA. 


Linga worship of Buddha, and of Delphi, and of Jerusalem, named in the Appendix to my first 
volume. I request attention particularly to what 1 have said respecting the Carnutes and the 
Cam in Vol. L p. 835, and to the Virgo Paritura, in the extract of Duchesne. 

Of the various histories of the Cathedral of Chartres not one have I been able to find in the 
British Museum, otherwise my notes on its Druidical remains might have been much extended. 
In the absence of authority allow me to offer my own evidence in proof of a very ancient and 
singular relict of the Druidical religion still extant there- In 1825, I spent some days at Char- 
tres, when there happened a festival of that church. On Sunday the cathedral was crowded 
with the people of that city and its neighbourhood. At the close of the service I observed that 
no one left the church without kneeling and making a short prayer before a small pillar or stone, 
for it was without polish, base or capital, placed in a niche, and much worn on one side by the 
“ kisses of the devout 3 after prayer each embracing the stone and impiinting with reverence a kiss 
upon its left side. Curious to know something of this strange ceremony, I inquired of an offi- 
cial of the cathedral, who informed me, that this stone was of high antiquity, even earlier than 
the establishment of Christianity — that for many centuries it had remained in a crypt of the 
cathedral, where lamps were kept constantly burning; but the stairs leading to this vault having 
“ been worn away by the great resort of pilgrims to this sacred spot, to spare the expense of rc- 
“ pairs and avoid the accidents frequent in descending, the stone had been removed some time ago 
from its original site to where it now stands in the cathedral above. Upon further inquiry into 
the motives for this singular adoration, I was assured that this was no common stone, but a 
miraculous stone, and that its miracles were performed by its intercession with the Virgin 
Mary. 

Robert Hannav,” 

I need not repeat that Delphi means the navel^ and that it was called the centre and navel of the 
earth. In that temple there was a stone pillar to which the priests paid the most profound re- 
spect,^ How can we doubt that here thei*e were the same pillar and navel of the earth as we 
found at Jerusalem, Chartres, &c. ? As we find the Lingas both in the temples at Jerusalem and 
Chartres were in vaults, so we find the Linga of the Rajahs of Kesari at the temple of Bhaskar- 
esar, or Bhobaiieser, Maha-deo, is placed in a "subterranean vault’’ as far as possible; but, from 
its immense size, it projects out to a great height. ^ In the adoration of the Linga we have a very 
remarkable example of the diffusion of this religion — in the Kara-corums or stone circles and lingas 
or pillars. VVe have it first iir Tartary, probably its birthplace ; then we have it described at 
Bhoban^ser in Orissa, ® in the Carnatic, in the Lingas and the name of the country; we next have 
it in the Gordysean mountains ; next in Carnac, in Egypt ; next in Troy, with its Mount Gargarus, 
its stone circle and palladium, or sacred stone; next in the Temple of Jerusalem, as described by 
Nicephorus Calistus, with its stone pillar concealed in the cellar ; ^ next in Rome, with its Etrus- 
can Agrimensorism ; nex| in Chartres, the capital of the Carnutes, the exact picture of that de- 
scribed by Nicephorus Calistus ; next in Choir Gaure or Stonehenge ; and lastly, in the Linga 
and Yoni and Kara-corum of Scotland, with its sacred stone from Scone. To these must be 
added the fire towers of Ireland, Scotland, and, indeed, many other of the fire towers, as they are 


’ Paus. Boeotic. 25; Const. Vol 11. p. 343. s Asiat. Res. Vol. XV. p. 31 1, 

® Ibid, Vol. XV. p. 306, BUoban^ser is also called Bbuvaneswara, and also Ekam-rakanuna, or Ekamra, or Ekaraber. 
I have no doubt this was, as the city of the Linga, the city of the generative principle, the city of ron him, the God of 
Wisdom. 

^ See Vol, L p. 832. 
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nonsensically called, in many parts of Europe, and also the towers of India, of the Callidei, or 
Culdees, or Cala-Desa, which are almost exact pictures of those in Ireland* In some instances, 
where they are very large, iron bearers, of a size almost beyond credibility, have been used ; as 
for example, at the ancient desecrated temple of Jaggernaut. But, in general, the architects 
have resorted, in the construction of their roofs, to the method of laying horizontal layers of 
stone, projecting one beyond the other like inverted steps, until the sides approach sufficiently 
“ near at the summit to admit of other blocks being laid across.’’ ^ This, which is the most 
ancient mode of covering now remaining in the world, is precisely the same in the towers of 
Ireland and India. Not far from the famous Jaggernaut is the village of Kanarak : this is evi- 
dently the same name as the Cariiac of the Carnutes in the West* It is called the Arka. Here 
was a famous temple of the sun. It was in the same style of building as those described above, 
and it tends to confirm what I have formerly said of the mystic use of the loadstone, that its roof, 
formed of overhanging stones, is capped with a large loadstone ; and in order to support such 
an enormous mass, bearers of beaten iron, which are yet remaining twenty-one feet in length and 
eight inches square, have been used. The stones of the roof have been fifteen or sixteen feet long, 
six feet deep, and two or three feet thick. ^ These stones must have been raised nearly two hun- 
dred feet high. The building is formed into a cross by its two magnificent porches. Each side, 
we are told, ® is sixty feet long. This would be, in feet of Cairo or of antiquity, at 8.7552 inches 
to the foot, about seventy-five feet. But when I consider the careless mode in which our travellers 
often make their measurements, I cannot help suspecting it has been seventy-two feet. It must 
have been a difficult matter correctly to ascertain the length of such a mass of ruins, amidst the 
jungle, the tigers, and the snakes. My friend. Professor Haughton, very nearly lost his life in 
attempting to penetrate to them through the jungle. In the front of the building stands a most 
beautiful pillar of one stone, ^ which cannot fail to remind a spectator of the pillars in front of the 
churches in Rome, particulaidy that in front of Maria Maggiore, for the location of which no satis- 
factory reason can be, or at least ever is, given. The Indians call these stones Jaya Stambhas or 
Pillars of Victory. But I believe their name has descended from a very remote antiquity, when 
they were called, in the language of the Chaldeans or Callidei or Culdees, Pillars of iem or 
ide^ the Self-existent God, commonly called in the Bible, the God of Sabaoth, of Armies, of Hosts, 
and of Victory. Jagannath is saluted with cries of — Jye Jagannath, which they say means Vic- 
tory to Jagannath ; but it is evident that this is the Hebrew iT* w or fe, always called the God of 
victory; and in both cases it really means, God the Creator, or the God of Wisdom, or Wisdom of 
the great Ib or Creator. But it had probably both meanings, one private, the other public. The 
ancient Hindoo bridges, built of overhmiging instead of radiated stones, are very common in South 
India. ^ A history is to be found in Persia, evidently similar, though we have only a part of it. 
Benj. Constant^ says, ^^Lors de la destruction de Pers^polis par les Mohamedans, on decouvrit 
dans les fomlenmits d’uii des principaux temples de cette ville, nne pierre pr^cieuse appel<Se 
“ Tutya, qui n’existe qu’aux Indes, sans que rien indiqufit comment elle avait pu y ^tre apportee.” 
I think, after reading the accounts of the stone in the crypt or vault in the Carnatic, at Jerusalem, 
and in the capital of the Carnutes, no one will deny that there is a high probability that all these 
were for the same purpose, viz. to conceal the Cabalistic doctrines of the first chapter of John, — 
the adoration of the Logos, the Linga, or the Hoaover, as the Logos was called in Persia. 


’ Asiat. Res. Vol. XV. p. 307, ® See VoL L p 765 » Asiat. Res. Vol. XV. p. 329. 

4 Ib. p. 320. ^ Ib. pp. 336, 337. ® Vol. II. p. 24. 

7 See Ouvrages de Zoroastre, Vol. L Part, II pp. 86, 87, where the Word is invoked. See also pp. 138, 139, (which 
is very like John i. 1,) and Vol. 11. p. 239, where may be seen the I am, I e. of the Hebrews. Trans. Bombay, Vol. II 
p. 318. 
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4. We will now pause a littlej and reconsider a few of the circumstances connected with the 

island of Iona. Artimodorus says, that there was an island, near to Britain, where sacrifices were 
oifered to Ceres and Proserpine, the same as in Samothrace. We have seen how Ceres or Cres is 
identified with both Bacchus and Apollo, and it may be recollected how a sacred hyperborean island 
is said to have adored Apollo. It may also be recollected how we found in the East, close to 
Ceylon, on the promontory, the adoration of the crucified God, the XpT]^, and the Callidei or Cul- 
lidi or Culdees, with their three Sacraments— of orders, baptism, and the eucharist — and also the 
Christians of St. Thomas. Let it also be recollected, that Diodorus tells us, Apollo was adored 
with dances, and that in this island the God danced all night. Now, from the Phoenician Ireland, 
of Mr. Henry O’Brien, (p. 227,) I learn, that the Christians of St. Thomas, till a very late day, 
celebrated their Christian worship with dances and songs. It may be recollected, that we have all 
these matters repeated at Delphi, where Dr, Clarke found the tablet with the The reader 

must recollect the Linga and Nabhi in the cave at Bhoban6ser — the Linga in the ancient temple of 
Jerusalem — in the cave at New Grange, in Ireland,^ and at Delphi, and with the Carnutes of 
Gaul, whose monstrous temple was Carnac, and that this eastern country is called Carnate and 
Carnatic, that the languages of these countries were called Gael and Sin- gall and Sanscrit. He 
must recollect also the Camasene in India, Cape Coma-rin and Italy, and, what we have almost 
lost sight of, the April-fool and May- day festivals equally celebrated in Britain and India. The 
heathen custom of celebrating the rites of Thomas with singing and dancing is, in fact, of itself, 
almost enough to prove the Thomas to be Tamuz, without the proofs which I have given in the 
first volume. But, as Mr. Baber ^ and our travellers give us no account of this dancing, it appears 
to have been suppressed since the arrival of the Protestants ; hence we see how much more effec- 
tive our Protestant missions are than those of the Papists, to suppress all the truths which may 
be of any real service to discover the nature of ancient history. 

5. Perhaps among the circumstances which tend to shew the ancient connexion between the 
Eastern and Western nations, and to support my theory, that an universal sacerdotal empire ex- 
tended its sway over the old world, there is not one more curious and striking than the existence, 
in the most widely separated parts, of the same artificial mode of occupying land, called in this 
country the Feodal or Feudal Tenure or system. This system is found equally in Britain and 
India. I apprehend it was first brought to the West from the latter, in very remote times, by a 
tribe of the followers of Xaca, — that is, by the Sacse or Saxons. As the system is found both in 
Gaul and Scandinavia, it may have come hither by way of the former, or of the latter country. Every 
one knows that after the time of the Romans, in, comparatively speaking, a recent period, tribes of 
Saxons came to this country from the latter, but originally they came to both from Asia. Richard- 
son truly says, the feudal system in Europe is an exotic plant, but in the East it is indigenous, 

universal, and immemorial. In India, Persia, Tartary, and other Eastern countries, the whole 
detail of government,, from the most ancient accounts down to the present hour, can hardly be 
defined by any other description than feudal.^’ D’Ancarvilie says, Asia was then a fief depend- 
ing on Scythia : it was the first governed by this kind of constitution, and here may be dis- 
covered the origin of the feudal system, brought into Europe by these very Sacaa.’^ ^ The 
system of feodal tenure supposes the natural state to be a state of rest— of peace — rest and peace to 
be the rule, and war the exception ; and the granting of Jagheers or military fiefs — creating tenants 
by knights’ service, is perfectly consistent with this.^ It is curious to observe the principles of 


» Vide O’Brien, p. 320. * See Vol I. p. 668, « Vail. ColL Hib. VoL V. pp. 33, 228, 317. 

^ The Jagheer is said to have been a Mohamedan institution; Patton on Principles of Asiat. Mon. p. 203; but this 
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the feudal system admitted to be lost equally in India and Europe, and the lawyers in each of 
these countries to be in perpetual strife about them, yet making out nothing satisfactory at last. 
Before letters, livery of seizin was the practice. When we look to the great countries of Asia we 
find every where immense military fiefs, or fiefs partly military and partly hierarchical ; we gene- 
rally, I think, see the priests grow into kings ; in some we see the seat of the priest occupied by 
the general, who, having forced the priest to give him the unction or ^siqoTovia,, thus becomes 
sacred majesty. In Europe we see the system falling to pieces in different ways — the municipia 
growing into free states — some more, some less assimilated to the despotisms of Asia. In France 
and Germany, principalities arose, — in Italy and Greece, republics. Mr. Patton, who is the most 
sensible writer I have ever met with on these subjects, observes, The circumstance of land being 
“ common or the property of the society, and never possessed by individuals among the pastoral 
tribes^ which has been so frequently pressed upon the attention of the reader, seems to offer a 
natural explanation of the rise and progress of the Asiatic constitution of monarchical govern- 
ment, which is uniformly and unalterably despotic. These peculiarities have been shewn to 
depend upon the absolute property of the land being vested in the sovereign, which precludes 
the rivalship of power through the means of great land-proprietors, who cannot possibly exist 
under such circumstances. But how this absolute property, of all the land of the state, came 
originally to be vested in the monarch or sovereign, is the question which it is so difficult to 
anstver. If we suppose the pastoral state of society to have universally preceded the agricultural 
state in Asia, a supposition not void of historical support, a very obvious explanation seems to 
result from it. Among all pastoral tribes, the monarchical form of government is prevalent ; the 
chief is the representative of the public, and, in time of war, is absolute. The first and earliest 
transition from the pastoral to the agricultural state of society, must always remain a subject 
for conjecture.’’^ Notwithstanding the multitude of writers of great eminence, both 
Jurists, like Spelman, and antiquarian philosophers, like Montesquieu, Dr. Stuart, &c., who 
have written respecting the origin of feodal tenures or fiefs, ® it cannot be denied, that they have 
all failed to give a satisfactory explanation of it. It cannot be denied that something is still 
wanting. ^ I flatter myself my theory will supply it. Mr. Patton observes, that Bernier, Manu- 
chi, Thevenot, Chardin, Tavernier, all with one consent assert, that there was no private landed 
property in India — that the emperor was sole proprietor of all the lands within his empire. ^ In 
China, the same appears to have been the case, and only a tenth of the produce was taken 5® and 
in Persia or Iran the same.® And, again, the same in Siam or the Burman empire/ which, in 
the laws of Menu, is called Dhasa-meda. The Dhasa, is the Latin decima^ and the Meda the 
Latin modius or measure, and the whole the tenth measure of the grain or other produce. Of the 
word feoud or feod or feud, I have not seen and cannot give any satisfactory explanation. But if 
the tribes of loudi and the Sacse were the same, I suggest for consideration whether feudal 
tenure may not be lands in the tenure of Pi-Ioudi, the loudi. And in favour of this is the 
circumstance, that the part of the country whence the loudi came, namely, the Mesopotamia 
formed by the Indus and Ganges, is precisely the country were the Feodal system retains 
its greatest vigour at this day. Vallancey says, in old Irish Faobud means, one under 


I can scarcely believe. The word Jagheer seems old: gr literally, country within a circular inclosure, a dis- 
trict, as districts in Ceylon and Germany were called Circles. 

' Patton on the Principles of Asiatic Monarchies, pp. 268—270. ® Il>id. p* 297. 

® Many interesting observations on the ancient feodal tenures may be found in Vallancey’s Coll. Hib, VoL V, pp, 
23-33, 228, 229, 318, 321, 322. 

^ Patton, p. 200. " Ib. p. 229. ® Ib. p 231. ® Ib. p. 264. 
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covenant,^ and Feudal tenure, in Irish, is Achusac^ in Arabic, Akhezet, This must be the Hebreu’^ 
aliZy possedit, obtinuit,^ and the Acherah of the Mohamedans, that is, the payment of the 
tithe. In Irish Achusac also means possession and Sean-achas was a judge of a feodal code. I do 
not much doubt, that the Sean-ach became Senate. The first redditio was of the tenth of the 
produce, as the word asera implies, and this was paid to the patriarch at the head of the pontifical 
government, or his assigns, by nearly the whole world. The word Feud or Feudal is a generic 
term as applied to the occupation of land, of which there are several species. The first I shall 
notice is called Soccage and Free Soccage, which Blackstone says has been thought to be derived 
from the Saxon Soc, a plough but he thinks better, from Soc, liberty, privilege. However, I 
think it was from Xaca or Saca. It was the land of Saca, for which only the service of the plough 
or an agricultural return was required by the priests,^ in opposition to the knights’ service, for 
which, services of war or services which infringed upon personal liberty, were required by the 
military governors. The former were the lands of Xaca, Saca, Saga, Sagax, of Wisdom. * Socage 
or Soccage has been defined to be a determinate service, the render for which was precarious, un- 
limited, and uncertain. This was certainly its nature; but it was not from this that it had its 
name. I believe that originally soccage estates descended to all the children : but certainly, in 
Henry the Third’s time, primogeniture in soccage lands came to prevail very generally. There 
were Soc-manni and Boc-manni. The first were Seculars — the second the Regulars, the Moines 
or Monks or Book-men. The mannus was descriptive of the order of Menu, or sacred or secret 
order — from the secret writing. The Soc and the Boc describe the division of the caste mio first 
functionaries, and second those whence the functionaries were taken, into first, Regulars, i. e. Boc- 
manni, initiati or ordered ; and second, Seculars, not regulated, not ordered. The word initiated’ 
marks the distinction. In order to separate and know themselves, they initiated or circumcised 
themselves : this was the secret, i. e. sacred rite. Is not sacred, Soc or Sac-rid, to he^ridn quit of 
— free from the rule of monks, as well as free from the rule of military service ? 

When Joseph was the prime minister of Egypt, it is clear that, whether his history be taken 
figuratively or literally,^ a state of feodal tenure was established by him 5 the state of society 
described is exactly that which existed in India and Europe, after the sword divided from the 
crosier, and was beginning to prevail over it. (In the first ages of the tribe of the Jews the 
crosier alone prevailed.) This was the independent, or partly independent, state of the king 
at Thebes or Memphis, about the time when the priest at Philoe had power at his pleasure to 
order him to commit suicide.^ The king was not of the description of our officers bearing that 
title. He was only the general in chief of the sacerdotal forces. We must recollect that the Rev. 
Robert Taylor has proved, in his Diegesis, that all the different degrees and orders of priesthood, 
or of the Christian hierarchy, formerly existed in Egypt.® This premised, I suggest that Free 


1 Vail. Coll. Hib. Vol. V. p. 229, * Ibid. 229, 265. « Blackstone’s Com. B. ii. Ch. vi, 

* After the sword had divided frbm the crosier, or the two castes of soldiers and priests, the origin of which I shall 
explain by and by, had arisen. 

* The Sacae are called Sagae, Vail. Coll, Hib. Vol, V. p. 34 j hence come sacrum, sacrificium, sacerdos. The 
Eomans had a priest called Sagart, from the word Sag. There could be no sacrifice without this officer. From this 
word Cleland says came the Sac-erdos. Cleland^s Spec. p. 22. 

® Literally as I would fain flatter myself, at least in great part, for I cannot part with the beautiful story without 
much regret. If it be not meant to be literal, it must be of the same nature as the Cyropaedia. It contains, in the 
latter case, a parable, to inculcate some very fine moral doctrine, which, whether true or false, it teaches. 

This is the exact case of the Grand Seignior and his Pashas at this day, » See supra^ p. 71. 
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Soccage is the Soccage in Egypt of ^§^5 TVlBpre or Phre^ or of Pharaoh, or of the Solar deity 5 and, 
in the North, of the Scandinavian Freisia, and the Swedish Frij. The occupiers of the lands of 
the priests, when the crosier divided from the sword, held of the God Phre, and thus were free- 
men or men of the God Free, and exempt from military service. Thus, probably, arose the words 
free and free-men. They were men or tenants of the God Liber— of Liber-tas, or Liber-ty, 
(Liber-di, or God or holy Liber,) because the God Free or was Bacchus, and because Bacchus 
was called Liber. From his close connexion with the tree of knowledge and letters, he came to 
be called by the name of liber, a book $ from a similar cause the bark of a tree, on which the letters 
were written, was called liber, all which I have before shewn at great length, supra^ pp, 163, 164, In 
the state of the world which I now contemplate, the present state^ in fact, of Tibet, the Priests were 
the Lords of the creation. Their tenants, paying only a tenth of the produce as rent, must have 
been in a very easy and comfortable state. Here is one of the reasons of the state of freemen, 
so much envied. Those are the Liberi-Sokemanni.^ (We must not forget, and I shall presently 
resume the discussion of the mythological meaning which I have shewn that the north country 
word mannus or man always had, and its connexion with the Om or Horn of India and Persia.) 
They were the men or manni of Liber or Soke or Saca. They were said to be in Fkee soccage for 
the reasons just now assigned, and they were in a later day said to be in common soccage, because 
the priests of whom they held, having become monks, possessed every thing, and yet possess it in 
Tibet in common, in community. They held of the community. From Blackstone's expression 
it is evident, that he considered the word soc to have the same meaning as liher^ and he calls it 
free. This all arises from the application of Liber not being known. 

6 . I believe what Glanville says is true, that all lands held in free soccage were held in Gavel- 
kind:® Si vero fuerit liber Socmannus, tarn quidem dividetur haereditas inter omnes filios quot- 
que sunt per partes aequales 5 si fuerit Soccagium ut id antiquitus divisum.^’ The natural 
process is for a man to divide his property among his children 5 the artificial is, by knights^ ser- 
vice, to give it all to the eldest. I think the term Gavel-kind is formed from the British Gafaelu 
tenere or Gafael tenura, and the word kind-red. The land was held by right of kindred, and not by 
grant from the Lord or King or Soldier i in return for which, service of war was rendered. It was 
held of the Priest, who did not care how it went, so that he got his vectigal. From this it would 
come to pass, in many cases, perhaps in all, that the occupiers of lands would do suit and service 
to one lord and pay tithe to another. Gavel-kind land did not escheat in case of the felony of its 
occupier. It was Folkland and Allodial, which terms 1 shall explain presently. It did not escheat, 
because it was not the property in any sense of the occupier. But it would escheat for the felony 
of the person of whom the occupier held it ; in such a case, however, the occupier would not 
necessarily be disturbed, as our farmers are not disturbed for the treason of their landlord. They 
pay their rents to the new landlord. If they have leases the landlord's treason does not affect 
the rights granted by their leases. The nature of the general tenure of land in ancient times 
is perhaps no where better exhibited than in the grant of land made by Xenophon to Diana. He 
gave up to her the land, reserving to himself the cultivation and enjoyment of it, but this, subject 
to the payment of a tenth of the produce to her. Here she was Lady of the soil, for the use of 


‘ I have formerly shewn that the word Phre denoted the God of Wisdom, in numerals, that is, in ciphers; supruy 
p. 209. 

* Blackstone, B. ii. Ch. vL Liberi and Soc-manni both have the same meaning: Liberi-Sbcmanni is a pleonasm, 
very common in language, arising from the terms not being understood. 

* The Gavel-kind tenure of Kent (Cantia, Qy. of Kanya, or k of Ran. Glanville de Leg Ang Lib. 

vii. Cap iii. p. 49. 
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which she retained the tenth. The land in like manner was the Lord’s in Palestine ; but for 
him the Levites received the tenths, Niebuhr says, “ So a tenth is the portion the state seems in 
general to have levied on corn, as the Roman republic did whenever it exercised its right of 
ownership.”^ Gilbert Burnet, in his history of the rights of princes, p, 115, has shewn that 
in the time of Clotaire the kings of France received the tithes or tenths, and that after they had 
given them up to the church, they took the tenth of the remainder, (if I understand him,) which 
was called the ninths. This, combined with the power of excommunication possessed by Charle- 
magne, seems to shew that the kings of France had some claims independent of the Popes, not 
now understood ; and this is strengthened by the history of the disputes respecting the freedom of 
the GalUcan church, which has alwa;y s been involved in great difficulties. Sir Thomas Munro 
says, among the only Hindoo chiefs unsubdued by the Mohamedans, the Rajas of Ceylon, Travan- 
core. Cochin, and Coorg, the land-tax is still but ten per cent.” ® Mr. Cleland, without having the 
least suspicion of my theory, or that there ever was an universal system, has maintained there are 
proofs that, in very ancient times, almost all the lands in Europe belonged to the order of the 
Druids or Priests. I need not point out how this supports my theory. How the state of the 
world which I shall now describe arose, I shall endeavour hereafter to shew, but I believe that, in 
very early times the priest and king were the same, and that all the land belonged to the former. 
He \Y 2 isjuTe divino proprietor of the soil, and received from the cultivators, to whom he granted it, 
one tenth or the tithe of the produce for the use of it. The’ cultivators or Grantees answered to 
what in India are now called Ryots, and, in process of time, collectors were appointed who an- 
swered to the present Zemindars, who, at first, collected for the priests, and at last ended in 
renting the tithes of districts. The King-priest possessed the soil of the land, was Lord of the 
soil, as vicegerent of God. This was before the sword divided from the crosier 5 perhaps at the 
time now spoken of the sword was scarcely known. This might be the Golden Age of the Poets. 
The theory was, that the whole world belonged by divine right to the person who escaped from a 
great flood, who is called in the books of the Jews Noahy that he divided it or enfeoffed it to his 
three sons, and they to their children. And in subservience to this system, whether founded in 
truth or not, the monarchs of the East deduce their pedigrees from one of his three sons. This 
system I shall unfold in my next book- 

70 The next tenure I shall notice is that of Frank-al-Moign. When two classes of priests arose, 
namely, the Seculars and Regulars, the lands in Frank-al-Moign were the lands held of the latter— 
held of the monks — les moines, or al-maniii, both still being lands of Frank or Liber. The Secu- 
lars had that name from the Soc or Sac, both of which had the meaning of aimog. All priests 
were originally Seculars : the word Frank-al-Moign arose in time to distinguish the tenure of the 
Monks, the Regulars, from the tenure of the Seculars. The whole land was originally the pro- 
perty of the priests, as vicegerents of the Divine Power, Vicars of God, as the Pope claims to be 
the possessor of all lands, and claims the tithes of them as his tribute. They were Vicar- manni, 
which probably became corrupted, when its meaning was lost, into Vicrama, and Vicrama-ditya, 
perhaps Vicar-om-Manni. From the Priests the Soc-manni just named held their lands; and to 
them only were they amenable or liable in any way to account for their conduct ; and they had 
their own tribunals. When in later times the light of the Pontiff was lost sight of and great con- 
querors gave away extensive districts to their followers or feodal Barons, in the interior of which 
lands occupied by the priests were of course included, the Barons claimed from the priest a ser- 
vice tribute or acknowledgment of superiority; but whenever this was granted, it was done 


* Niebuhr, Vol. IL p, 136. 


* Briggs, p. 400. 
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through fear, and a mental or verbal reservation of the rights of the church was always annexed to 
it 5 and as the extent of these rights was unknown, the claim, which in no case was ever given up, 
was a source of the most violent animosity. In consequence of this, in later times, an unceasing 
strife for power always existed between the Barons and the Priests 5 the priests by the terrors of 
purgatory generally at last prevailing. The Franks were first heard of on the Rhine as Ale-manni, 
The word Frank means free^ and is probably a corruption of the word or Free — Liberi Sacae* 

It was the religious name of the tribe, and in fact Saxons, as all the tribes probably were, 
and Freyas were arithmetical names of the same cycle, in its different stages of improvement, 666 
and 608 . From the word yiD pro Parkhurst derives the words Frank and Franchise, and the . 
Franks, (who had a king or dynasty called Pharamond^) which tends to confirm what I have said. 
From this root may come our word Freehold, that is, land held of the God ^PH* Our Freeholds 
are all held of a superior 5 in theory they all have suit and service to perform to the liege Lord, 
Priest or King, whichever it may be 5 that is, Khan or Pri-est, or cppij-est, meaning the real priest 
The word est is here a mere intensitive — the very Ba Loubere^ says, in the Siam language, 

Sion, that is, Sun^ means free. On this account the natives maintain that they have the same name 
as the Franks, Their Pra means Creator ; this is the 4 >p>) of the Coptic and Greek. But Pra and 
Bra in the Siamese language are the same, and mean God ; and here we come to the origin of the 


word in the numeral language— cf^p? and ^p^—GOO and 608 . 

When, as I have lately said, the kings (as our William the Conqueror for instance) granted out 
large tracts to their generals, the latter claimed supremacy over the whole district j but they could 
not succeed against the priestly monks, who always denied the power of the kings to dispose, 
even by conquest, of the property of the church. But a struggle took place, whence arose the 
lay appropriations, in which the soldiers or laymen succeeded. When scruples of conscience and 
a refusal of absolution compelled the laymen to leave the patronage of the churches to the monks, 
the monks did not, until restrained by statutes, appoint rectors, but only curates or vicars keeping 
the tithes, which they claimed as the right of the order, to themselves. It is probable that the 
mode by which the orders of monks and seculars, after the Roman times, after having been 
divided, became united into one, was soon unknown to themselves. All we know is, that for a 
great number of years there was every where a marked separation of the two orders, and that 
there were perpetual divisions and disputes. Rapin says, the Franci and Saxons were the same, 
and he quotes Sir William Temple as authority; ^ and, the languages of the northern tribes were 
so near, that could all understand one another, and that, as might be expected, their laws 
were all the same. ® I need not point out how this tends to confirm the whole of my system. 
The five dialects of the British Celts are become so changed, that the different tribes are now, in 
general, no longer intelligible to one another; that is, with the exception of some of the inhabi- 
tants of the most remote and secluded places. D’Ancarville undertakes to prove, “ that the mytho- 
logy of the Egyptians, Brahmins, Chinese, Japanese, and all other oriental nations, had that of the 
Sacae as their basis”. ^ In his fifth volume of the Collectanea, Vallancey has given many striking 
proofs of the identity of the eastern and ancient Hibernian customs, which confirm D Ancarville. 
** Franci et Saxones apud antiques Socii et Amici, donee in diversas partes traheret imperii libido. 
Again, ^‘Saxonum et Francorum nomen commune videtur aliquandiu fuisse gentibus, quemad- 
“ modum adhuc nostra setate in orientis partibus universse Europae gentes dicuntur Franci. 

I feel no doubt that the Franks and Saxons were the same race of people. Perhaps the Franks 




LANDS IN DEMESNE* 


might be a tribe of the Sacae, as the Macdonalds are a tribe of the Scotch. But still the one were 
Sacae and the other are Scotch. Thus the Franks were Saxons. In a very early age 1 think they 
may be found in Italy. Italy had its name from Vitulus a Bull, and every one knows the story 
of its Saturnalia 5 it was the country of Saturn 5 but the Saturnalia were festivals of Saca. Selden 
says,^ ^^Sesach Numeii est apud Jeremiam ab eo (sic volunt viri doctissimi) 

Sacea, festum Babyloniorum, dicta, seu T^fJLspag Xoixsocg^ uti apud Romanos Saturnalia k Saturno* 
Atque ut Saturnalibus, servis epulantibus famulabantur domini, ita et in diebus Saceis ; qui 
quinque erant continui.” When we recollect the striking manner in which the Saturn-ja is 
found in North India, (see Tod’s map of Rajast’han, the country of the Sacse or Buddas,) and the 
similarity of his Sacaea to the Saturnalia of Babylon and Italy, and we consider what Jeremiah has 
said respecting the king Sheshach, we cannot doubt, as I formerly remarked, that Shesach was the 
Scythian king, and that the followers of Saturn and the Pallestini were Saxons,® But from He- 
rodotus we know that the Saxons and Scythians were the same ; and in my Celtic Druids I have 
shewn that the Celtae were both Scythians and Gall! or Gauls : but I shall discuss this, which is 
very important, by and by, when I again treat of the Scotch island of Iona. The persons who held 
lands in Frank- al-moign would have no grants, charters, or other title-deeds, to shew for them, as 
their owners were by descent successors of the first appropriators or possessors ; and, in conse- 
quence of this defect of title, they were often exposed to the demands of the Barons ; who, when 
their consciences would not let them dispute the right of the church to the seignorage or loi'd- 
paramountship, called upon the monks to prove their right to the usufruct of particular parcels as 
individuals or separate bodies by the exhibition of some title j and as the modern principle, that 
no title-deed, or immemorial possession, is the best title, was not established, they were obliged to 
have recourse to a measure which neither is nor can be denied, viz. a general forging of grants and 
charters. This was a trick easy enough to the liberi, Boc-manni — book men, impossible to be 
detected by the Barons, probably not one in a thousand of whom could read. I have spoken of 
the Moines or Manni as the same. We have seen the derivation of Homo for man or vir. I ap- 
prehend this was originally the name only of the Monks 5 they were the Manni Ora, the first word 
in regimine. Whenever the word Mannus is found, it seems always to have a relation to some- 
thing mystical, to the secret or mysterious doctrines. The Om-manni does not seem very unlike 
the Moines, 

8. It is an important circumstance, that the Saxon kings claimed to have all the lands of their 
kingdom in demesne, ^ This is precisely the Indian system 5 and in the claim of the fee or the 
soil, and the edict giving the tithes to the church, a compromise seems to have taken place between 
the sword and the crosier. The statute of Ethelred, which gave the tithes 'to the priests, was, in 
fact, nothing but a declaratory statute. I perfectly agree with Cleland, who says, ‘^The result of 

my researches ha§ been, that the feudal system is at this moment very little understood. Most 
of the writers whom I have seen upon that subject, have mistaken the monstrous depravation of 
that system, for the system itself.” ^ 

9. Burgage tenure is nearly the same as the Soccage tenure, but applicable to towns. In this, 
the house of which the family property consisted, went to the youngest son, the rest having gone 
off or colonised or enlisted in the military class. It is a practice strongly marking the identity of 
the Sacse of Tartary and Britain, it being common to both. ® 

10. The next tenure to be noticed is that of tenure by Knights’ service. Probably the Saxons 


* De Diia Syriis, ch. xiii. p. 342 * Vide Morning Watch, No. IX. ® Hallam, Hist. Vol. II. p, 179 

* Spec, Add. art, p, xii. * Vide Du Halde, Hist, of China, and Blackstone, B. ii, Ch. vi. 
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had tenures by Knights' service as well as the Romans ; but a moment's consideration will shew 
why we hear not of Knights' service after the Norman came, except as service to him. There are, 
therefore, no more old remains of it now to be found. Those which were not strictly Norman, 
and at that time new, merged into the service due to the Normans or Northmen. If Saxon 
knights did not do their service to the new king, they threw off their allegiance, they forfeited 
their lands, and a Norman took them. To do military service to another would have been rebel- 
lion, treason. The only lands in free Soccage or Burgage tenure left by William, as indeed they 
probably were before, were lands held of the Priests. See the exchange of lands named in Black- 
stone, ^ by the Archbishop of Canterbury, from tenure by Soccage to tenure by Knighthood. At 
first, when Priest and King were identical, all lands were held in Soccage, held, I repeat, as they 
are now in Tibet, of the Monks. I think when the Archbishop changed the tenure of his lands, 
the object in holding them of the king was, to secure them from the claim of the Barons, to whom 
he could not exhibit any title to them. They had descended to him from his Druidical predecessors. 
Judge Blackstone® very properly and very distinctly admits the Saxon origin of the feudal or feo- 
dal system, though he overlooks the almost inevitable consequence that, after the arrival of the 
Normans, the old Saxon tenures by Knights* service must necessarily have disappeared — a fact 
which he seems at a loss to account for. The ancient Folklaud, or estates held in villeinage, 
Blackstone says, was stiuctly neither feodal, Saxon nor Norman. The reason of this was, because 
their owners were the first possessors before the arrival of the later Saxons and Normans, and if 
any lands were left to them they could only hold of the new Lords. The old Lords were either 
gone or sunk into the class of villeins by the arrival of the new comers. They became the He- 
lots I they were the folks — of woX:^o(. Several other kinds of tenure arose in later times, but 
they are not worth notice. 

11. Perhaps the Monks did not exist till the quarrels respecting the two principles began to 
arise. Then, as usual in all such cases^ the two parties ran into the most absurd extremes, till 
they covered the Eastern world with blood. It seems probable that the war lasted for many gene- 
rations 5 in short, I believe it never entirely ceased till both parties were conquered by the Moha- 
medans. From extreme devotion to the male principle, it is likely that both the Monks and the 
Eunuchs might arise. The last person of the second class perhaps may be found in the celebrated 
and learned Origen. On the other side, in opposition, might arise the Nuns. I believe there are 
no Monks among the Brahmins ; they are, I think, solely among the Buddhists. The followers of 
Buddha affected the males the followers of Cristna the female* But it is very possible that in 
India, as in Europe, after the two sects united and the cause of their existence was forgotten; 
still, as the religious principle of abstinence from sexual intercourse, which had become established 
as a meritorious act, remained, monastic institutions of both religions may have been founded. 
Nothing is more difficult to eradicate than a religious principle of this kind, when once established. 
Monachism is of such a nature, that if not molested^ silently and peaceably, by stealth as it were, 
it will, in no very long time, by possessing all real or landed property, possess itself of the go- 
vernment of every country. Tibet is a striking example of the truth of this remark. The Papal 
see is now essentially monastic. I have no doubt that the first governors of nations were priests — 
Melchizedeks, Royal or King-Priests. After a certain time, when the difference to which I have 
just alluded between the followers of the two principles took place, the Monks arose, and, by 
degrees, got possession of the governments. No doubt, the ancient priesthood would not like 
this, and probably petty wars and contentions would arise between the parties, similar to what we 


^ Com. B. ii. Ch. vi. 
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know took place in the early ages of the European Papacy, But when the male and female sects 
coalesced, the Seculars and Regulars, though perhaps hating one another, would have a common 
interest against the remainder of mankind. In the dark ages of Europe we read of great conten- 
tions between the Popes and the Monks 3 but I think, at last, the Monks prevailed, having first 
received modern Christian ordination from the Popes. If we read the histories we shall find that 
the Popes, the Seculars, prevailed ; but in the imprudent admission of the Monks to orders, according 
to their own, i. e. the secular form, they opened to them the doors of the Vatican, * Once admitted, 
they soon proceeded to the election of Bishops, subject, it is true, to the approbation of the Pope, 
and to investiture by him ; but in a very short time they themselves became Bishops, Cardinals, 
and Popes ; and although there is yet a good deal of jealousy between them, yet a common interest 
always induces them to join against the remainder of mankind. Thus they both united heartily 
against the Kings, when the latter wanted to acquire the appointment of Bishops. Here we see 
the reason why the monastic establishments of Deans and Chapters have the appointment of 
Bishops and Archbishops. All the orders of our Cathedrals and Minsters are monastic institu- 
lions — successions, in most cases, of the ancient Roman priesthood, and they of the Druids. As 
might be expected, the Monks, successors of the Essenes, Carmelites, &c., were in a particular 
manner addicted to the allegorical nature of Christianity. This may be seen in their defence of 
Origen,^ who was evidently one of them, holding the doctrines of emanation, and that of an eso- 
teric meaning in the Scriptures. He said ^^the Scriptures were of little use to those who under- 

stood them literally, as they are written.” ^ This is one of numerous instances to prove 
that the monks were the oldest Christians j the Seculars of modern times, put into power by Con- 
stantine, were the followers of Paul, The way in which their hierarchy arose is pretty clearly 
made out. 

We are told that the first Monks arose, in the second century, in Egypt. The persons who say 
this, mean Christian monks 5 and that they were the first Christian because they were the first 
Paulite Monks. They were, in fact, Essenes or Carmelites, but became followers of the Paulites 
and Popes. It was held, that no person could be a priest except through the medium of the 
popes 5 and once a priest, he could never be unpriested, though he might be deprived of his func- 
tions — that is, of the power of performing the offices of the religion. But he always remained of 
the sacerdotal order or caste. In the brawls respecting Origen the true character of the religion 
may be seen. By our historians we are taught to believe, that the Popes and the Church were 
established in early times. The fact is, that until Constantine gave a preponderance to the Popes 
and Paulites, no party had any real superiority. Paul was the teacher of the literal meaning 5 
Origen and the Monks of the Platonic Gnosis or mystery. As I have before said, the parties 
united ; and this is the reason why we see in the churches of the middle ages the odd mixture of 
Gnosticism and Paulism, why we see the Deans and Chapters electing Secular Bishops. We are 
told that the monks were not priests. The truth is, they ordained one another or initiated their 
brethren on admission, after serving their noviciate. Ordination is nothing but initiation into the 
mysteries. We have an example in the Culdees of Iona. When the Popes ordained the monks 
anew, they said, they admitted them to orders, because they did not allow the legality of the pre- 
vious ordination. With the admission of the Carmelites, Essenes, Therapeutas, &c., into the 
Roman church, there entered all the rites and ceremonies of Gentilism, of which these were sects. 


' The example of the overthrow of the power of the Seculars in the Papacy by the Regulars, has not been without 
effect. The Pope permitted the talented fanatic Loyala to establish his order; but the monastic spirit shews itself 
beautifully in the rule which excludes all Jesuits from the Papacy. 

» Mosheim, Hist. Cent. iiL Ch. ii.. Cent. vi. Ch, iii. ^ 
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Their ancestors were puritanical seceders from the corruptions of Gentilisni. As usual, time 
cooled the ardour of the sects, and they became fond of corruptions or show, &c. Are not our 
devotees doing the same thing ? The Scotch are admitting organs into their churches, and every 
new church, in London, has a wicked cross, the mark of the scarlet whore, as the sect in power 
politely calls the chief Bishop of their countrymen, at the top of it. Whether the monastic order, 
that is, the regulation of binding themselves by the three vows took place before the sword divided 
from the crosier or afterwards, I do not know, and perhaps it may not now be possible to ascer- 
tain, but certainly the Royal priests were never supposed to be bound by those vows ; they pro- 
bably never took them. The custom of calling the chief sacrificer a king, in Rome, Athens, &c., 
was a remnant of this state of things. No man but a king ^ could offer a sacrifice. The real origin 
of the monastic order is unknown 5 in some instances it probably swallowed up the Seculars, as in 
Tibet 5 in others it failed, I am quite of Mr. Cleland’s opinion, that priests were the first gover- 
nors, kings their generals, who, at last, usurped the supreme power of their employers. A little 
consideration of the circumstances will suggest a very simple explanation of the way in which the 
four ancient castes may have arisen. The Jirst must have been the priests ; the second the mili- 
tary, their soldiers, who, by degrees, 111 many countries, got the command of the priests. The 
caste of trades must have been the dwellers in towns; the farmers would be the shepherds or pas- 
tors, having, at first, no fixed habitations, (like the Bedo weens,) and at last settling down as agri- 
culturalists. Thus we have the four castes, all jealous of one another 5 and thus coming, at last, 
to be completely divided, as they Avere in Egypt, and are in India, The natural tendency of man- 
kind to run into castes may be observed in Britain. Our nobles are the soldier caste 5 our clergy 
the priests ; the squires and their tenants the agricultural caste ; the tradesmen in towns the 
trading caste ; and the paupers and lowest order, as in India, the ow^-caste. How early the tribes 
of Saxons came to the West we cannot discover ; but they were first heard of by the name of 
Saxons about the year 604 of Rome, 150 year's B. C., when the Consul Caius Papirius met them 
in Noricam, defeated them, and drove them into Gaul.^ In process of time, when wars arose, 
the Liberi-Sockmanni, and tenants in Frank-al-moign, protected by the priests, remained at home, 
free from war and military service. They were the Sacae or Saxon men of the book, of Liber and 
Bacchus. 

The words Liber frce^ the solar of Egypt, and Liber book^ being, as- I have shewn, 
closely connected— the bookish men, the men of Bac, Boc, Bacchus, were comparatively free from 
the rule of the warrior class, both in a civil and military point of view, and thence comes our bene- 
Jit of clergy. If a man could read, it was at once a proof that he was initiated into the sacred 
order. If the benefit of clergy depends on a statute, it has probably been obtained by the priests 
to, put their privilege out of doubt. It has been a declaratory statute. Although perhaps every 
man who was initiated could not read and write, yet I believe that every man who could read and 
write was initiated— these arts being taught to the initiated only in very early times. It has been 
said, that the privilege of clergy was granted to encourage learning. 1 believe it was used as a 
test, as a proof, that a man was of or immediately belonging to the sacred tribe, and therefore 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the court in which he had been tried. If he were acquitted, he 
said nothing; if found guilty, he pleaded his order and his reading, I have little doubt that the 
knowledge of reading and letters was a masonic secret for many generations, and that it once 
formed a part of the mysterious knowledge of Eleusis and of other temples. The triangular staves 


* He must have been the Sag-art. 
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on which the runes were commonly written were called Bogstav, or Buchstab, Book-staves. * 
Here is clearly our book.^ A great seminary of learning in North India is called the place or city 
of the Book — Boch-ara. Rapin ® calls Freelands, Bocklands, thus confirming much of what I have 
said above. In very ancient times all taxes were paid by a portion of the produce of the land — 
stamps, excise, and customs, were unknown. From the account given by Col. Briggs, it appears 
that this was always the case in India till very recent times, and the prosperity of the country 
seems to have depended in a great measure on the proportion of the produce which was taken by 
the government. It seems latterly to have varied. Du Halde describes this practice as still con- 
tinuing in China. In the early times of the priests and rulers, a tenth was taken from the cultiva- 
tors of the soil and no more — hence the origin of tithes ; and there can be no doubt that, under 
this arrangement, a country would enjoy great prosperity, Mr. Cleland, as I stated above, is of 
my opinion, that priests were the first rulers of nations. He says, It may, perhaps, at first sound 
rash and unwarrantable, that the words Ecclesiastical, Diocese, Dean, Cardinal, Bishop, Priest, 
and even Religion itself, do not originally mean any thing purely spiritual ; being, in fact, in 
“ their origin, all terms of judiciary import, in those times when the law was absolutely blended 
with divinity, from which the law was proud of receiving its support. The law of the country 
was also its religion,"^ ^ This was the Druidical system and that of the Jews; it is that of 
Mohamedism, and was that of ancient India. At first, before the invention of writing, every coun- 
try had a lex non scripta, of which some remains may every where be found. After the discovery 
of writing, the religious code was the law of the land. When Sir Henry Spelman calls the feodal 
system the law of nations of the Western world, he might have gone a little farther; for it was 
most certainly the law of the extreme East as well as of the West. 

12. In the address of my friend Lieut. Col, Briggs to the India Company on the subject of the 
Land Tax of India, innumerable facts which he has adduced have satisfactorily proved that a sys- 
tem, in every respect the same as our feodal system, must, at one time, have prevailed throughout 
that country; that the soil of the country was always admitted to belong to the sovereign, and to 
be held by tenants by the render of service in some way or other. The fact noticed by Col. 
Briggs, p. 84, from Arrian, of Alexander the Great, on his conquest of the Sacse or Saxons, re- 
storing their country to their chiefs, to be held by them by delivery of standards, (as the Dukes of 
Marlborough and Wellington hold their land of our king,) and by their consenting to do suit and 
service, and to supply a body of troops when required, is very striking. It sufficiently accounts 
for the existence of the feodal tenures in the West, wherever tribes from the eastern countries, 
like the Saxons, settled. Feudal lands had seven incidents— heriot, relief, escheat, wardship, 
scutage, marriage licence, and homage. These were precisely the same in India and Europe.® 
Fee-udal might be land held of the lud in fee. The Heriot was the payment of a sum of money, 
or some other thing, for the investiture in the fief. By this payment, the man saved his land. It 
was from the old words Eri and Heri, which in Greek and Arabic, consequently Hebrew and Sans- 
crit, meant saviour. It cannot for a moment be denied that the whole of our ancient common or 
unwritten law® is most closely interwoven into the Feodal system. It appears, from a speech 
made ^ by Lord Brougham in the House of Peers,’' that it has been a question among our old 


* The island of Stafa is the island of Staves. This can be understood only by those who have seen it. 

« Mallett, Int. Hist. Den. p. 227. * Vol. II. pp, 152, 172—174. 

^ Specimen, Pref. pp. vii., viii. « Briggs, p. 90, and Tod*s Rajast’han, 

^ It was unwritten because it was established before the art of writing was generally known. 

» ** He riluded to what had taken place in the ancient kingdom of Scotland, of which the laws in former times. 
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iawyers^ as the ancient law of Scotland was identical with the law of England, which of them 
copied from the other. The real fact was, that neither could be said to copy from the other. No 
doubt these laws were even older than our later Saxon ancestors. Let us look but for one mo- 
ment at the states of Scotland and England after the last Saxon arrival, and consider whether at 
any time after that event there be the least reason to believe that either of these countries, in a 
state of perpetual enmity, would copy the laws of the other. In my mind this Indian polity must have 
come along with an oriental tribe much before the Saxons arrived from the Baltic. And I cou' 
sider the ‘^Regiam Majestatem’* of Sotland as a decisive proof of the great antiquity of the sys- 
tem, When the lawyers of England and Scotland disputed respecting the superior antiquity of 
their laws, it never entered into the minds of either of them that they might both descend from 
a common source. They came when the Indian Gods came to Ireland. I suppose that this 
common source was a previous tribe of Sacse, of the nation of Pandjea, or of the Buddhist religion, 
and who were the builders of Stonehenge, Abury, &c. The Saxon Heptarchy did not extend to 
Scotland, but the Lowlanders are called Saxons by the Highlanders. They were Yavanas or 
loudi, that is Sacse, and Scythae, I very much doubt the fact that the Romans governed here 
by their own laws, as asserted by Selden. ^ They probably governed their own people by their 
own laws, but the natives by theirs. The laws of Edward the Confessor were only declaratory 
laws. I believe our common law and feodal law both came from India at the same time. I be- 
lieve what Fortescue says is true, that the customs or common laws of England, were the same 
under the ancient Britons that they are now 5 for though the Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Nor- 
mans, successively reigned here, yet he tells us, that notwithstanding all these several mutations, 
the general customs or common law of England remained fixed and immutable, at least not 
actually changed, for so are his words, — In omnibus nationum harum et I’egum eoruin temporibus 
regnum illud eisdem quibus jam regitur consuetudinibus continue regulatum est, ® 

13. Wc have yet said nothing of the Scythians ; and it may very properly be asked, How, in regard 
to time, my Saxons or Sacae would be related to them ^ All difficulties with respect to them, as in 
any way opposing my system, are at once done away by a passage of Herodotus, who declares that 
they were two names of the same people.^ From this I think there can scarcely be any doubt that 
the Celtae, the Scythians, and the Saxons, were all tribes of the same people, succeeding one an- 
other, with some trifling variations which would naturally arise, in the lapse of time, from the natural 
tendency which every thing has to change. It may now be fairly asked, what has become, in modern 
times, of the mighty nation which was so numerous in ancient times as to send off successive swarms 
or colonies almost without end or number ? I apprehend we had them formerly under Alaric, in the 
Goths, who were driven forwards to the West by the semi-human Huns. (Semi-human, if fairly 
represented by their enemies, but this I do not believe.) Afterward the same race are found in the 


widely as they differed now from the laws of England, were so identically the same with those of this kingdom, that 
the oldest treatise on law in each of the two countries is smd to be a translation from the other, there being a dispute 
between the lawyers of England and those of Scotland as to which was the original. He was bound, as holding alle- 
giance on a higher tie to the bar of England than to that of Scotland, to say—and he was happy to add, that he could 
** really say it conscientiously— that he believed the treatise on English law to be the original. The treatise of Glan- 
ville, who was Lord Chief Justice in the reign of Henry IL, was that from which the ‘Regiam Majestatem' of Scot- 
land was taken— a clear proof that at that early period of our history, the principles of the Scotch law were the same 
as those of our own.” — TAe Tmes, Dec. 1830. 

* Vide loan. Seldeni notas ad cap. xvii., Fortescue de Leg. Ang. Num. 6, p. 9. 

^ Fortescue de Legibus Angliae, cap. xvh., p. 58, edit, Seldeni, 1616. 
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Tartars, who conquered China, and they dwelt in the country, a part of which contained the thou- 
sand cities of Strabo, of which mighty ruins, though scarcely any thing but ruins when compared to 
their former magnificence, yet remain — the country to the east of the Caspian, and extending ten 
or twelve degrees north and south of Samarkand. XoLHCti'-Tsg XTcu&ag stw — Scytharum 

populi — Persae illos Sacas in universum adpellavere. ^ D* Ancarville says, the Sacae were also 
called Sagae. After having reflected upon the Sofees of Mohamedism, who, in fact, make it no- 
thing but a continuance of the doctrine of Wisdom, which existed thousands of years before the 
time of Mohamed, we shall not be surprised to find our Saxon ancestors bearing the same name as 
Mohained. The kings, as a proper name, were called Clytones, and their sons Clytonculi. It is 
worthy of observation, that the ancient system seems to have been forgotten about the same time 
in India and Europe, and about the same time to have run into all manner of complicated ma- 
chinery. I think reflection on the natural course of events — of effects and causes— will lead to a 
conviction that these were the effects which naturally arose from a system such as we have seen 
attempted to be shrouded in secrecy, before the art of writing was generally known ; and I think 
we need go no further for the origin of the wish to keep it secret than to the natural desire of all 
men for power and pre-eminence. It was always as true as it is now, that knowledge is powei% 
The men who began to possess knowledge, soon perceived that it gave them power, wealth, and 
ease. The endeavour to keep knowledge to themselves was a natural consequence of the love of 
power. I shall by and by shew there is a high probability, that there were several floods, and 
that many people escaped the last, who constituted what are constantly called ahongines^ and along 
with them also escaped a few of a learned and superior caste, who soon became the tyrants or 
governors of the others. 

14. The Arabians assert, that there are two races of men in Arabia. ® This seems probable. I 
believe in every country there will be found at least two races of men. I believe, when Plato says 
there was an original race of men drowned by the flood, who had a language long since lost, he 
alluded, in fact, to such people as those Helots in Lacedaemon, who were the remains of a race 
drowned by the flood, but who were originally little better than barbarian, or became so in conse- 
quence of that catastrophe. It cannot be denied that the languages of the Chaldeans, of the Jews, 
and of Job, that is Arabians, were most closely connected dialects of one language. The Arabic 
of Job passes in the Jewish Canon for Hebrew. Parkhurst^s Lexicon serves at once for the He- 
brew, the Chaldee, and the Arabic of Job. Now, all the nomade tribes of Africa and Asia have a 
language called Arabic 5 and these tribes, from the peculiarity of their habits of life, have probably 
never had a foreign language imposed upon them, a fact which can be stated of scarcely any other 
nation. In South India, the lowest class, not the Parias or Outcasts of the Brahmins, but what 
Col. Briggs^ calls the Aborigines, are the most ancient 5 they have no distinction of castes, and 
have nothing to do with the present Brahmin religion. After them come the Brahmins from North 
India. The same people whom Col. Briggs calls Aborigines may be discovered in ancient Syria ; 
in Greece, in the Helots just mentioned; in Italy, Germany, &c. It is from this purity of blood, 
as I may call it, that the Arabs of the deserts have retained the old language. In this they would 
be much assisted, wherever Mohamedism prevailed, by having the standard Koran to keep the 
language fixed. I believe no Englishman who is a good Arabic scholar, and who is quite master 
of the Chaldee alphabet, would have much diflficullty in translating Hebrew or Chaldee into English. 
These Arabians I have traced from an Arabia on the Indus. ^ Every where the yet nomade tribes 


' Stephen. Byzant. s . Vallancey, Coll. Hib. Vol V. p. 23. 
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have the name of Bedoweens or Bedouins. Have they derived their name from being originally 
Biiddists of North India, like the Saxons from having been Sac® from the same countries ? I 
suspect it is so. Buddha, it has been shewn, was called Saca, his followers Sac®. The most 
learned Mussulmans allow that there was an esoteric Mohamedism. This was Sopheism, which 
was Buddhism from North India — from the Afghans. The reason why there are no castes among 
the Bedoweens is because they are the shepherd caste, whose habit necessarily is to wander about. 
After a tribe of shepherds took possession of a country and settled in it, the distinction of castes 
would begin to arise. Caste is a natural effect, not an artificial institution. It is the produce of 
circumstances, and not of design. When I contemplate the surprising similarity between the 
feudal system of North India and Europe, I am compelled to look to some cause, for I cannot re- 
treat to accident. Therefore I am compelled to believe either that Europe copied from India or 
that India copied from Europe, or that the same effect took place in both, arising from some pecu- 
liar and unobserved quality in the human character. As I cannot discover the latter, and as I 
know the copying cannot have taken place in modern times, I am obliged to believe that these 
tenures are of much older date than is generally imagined ; that the same mistake has happened 
with respect to them as to many other things, and that they are said to take their rise when they 
are first noticed, and then only, because then we have the first notice of them. I believe that 
they were the effects of, or parts of the Pontifical government, known in India by the name of 
Pandsea, W'hich extended over the whole world, and of which all the lands were held by feudal 
tenure. I have mentioned before, (p. 4,) what Dr. Geddes said of all the words of the Saxon 
language being to be found in the Hebrew or its cognate dialects. The feudal system came with 
the Sac® or Saxons. Alfred and Edward the Confessor were Saxons : and might not the Nor- 
man convert Saxon institutions to his own purpose ^ It was strictly according to the custom of 
the country which he had left. Normandy was conquered by a tribe of Scandinavians or North- 
men, 

15.1 believe that wherever a nomade tribe made a settlement, the mythos of their ancient coun- 
try was established, and this is the reason why we have so many Merus or Morialis, Parnassuses, 
Olympuses, Acropolises, &c. They were all Mounts of Meru in miniature ; they might be all 
said to be microcosms of the great one of North India. They are very perceptible in Greece ; but 
1 think we have the best examples of the system in Egypt and Syria. In the latter,' in the astro- 
nomical names given by Joshua. Gerizim was clearly the sacred mount, the national cathedral; 
the twelve tribes were the religious districts or divisions. The same divisions into twelve prevailed 
in Attica, in Asiatic Ionia, in Etruria, and on the Po, and in several other places. From this we 
may see, that the division of the country into twelve parts, was one of the parts of the mythos. 
Whether Palestine was subjected to any minor divisions does not appear, but certainly there were 
places of worship called Proseuchas and Synagogues— the latter, probably, erected for districts like 
our parishes. In Egypt we have the mythic division complete ; and the Rev. Robert Taylor has 
shewn, that the whole of our hierarchy existed there, among the Essenes, absolutely in perfec- 
tion, 1 And as we know that these Essenes existed in Syria as well as in Egypt, the same sys- 
tem probably obtained in both. I take the Essenes in each case to have been the professors of the 
highest order of the Cabala, the perfecti — the prophets of the Old Testament, and of Elias, their 
superior. The Essenes were Carmelite monks. What has become of them ? When did the order 
die ? But it did not die : it yet exists in the Carmelites. When Jerusalem or Mount Moriah was 
set up against Gerizim, the prophets of the two mounts got to quarrelling. ^ The five temples of 
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Jehovah in Egypt, * I have sometimes suspected, were cathedrals of the Essenes* All these were 
what we call collegiate churches. They all had temples, and each had its dorms tempIL These 
assertions are all proved by what I have shewn — that every rite, order, and ceremony of the Romish 
religion was an exact imitation of a similar institution among the ancient Gentiles.® Wherever 
the Pandaean or Catholic religion prevailed, every state had its divisions, and, if large, its subdivi- 
sions ; each subdivision had its temple 5 and each temple its domus templi, for the education of 
youth. In this way, I believe, arose the corporate towns of Europe, and they were closely con- 
nected with the astrological superstition of the Pandseistic mythos. We are told that our corpo- 
rate towns associated to protect themselves against the tyranny of the barons and military chiefs. 
This I believe is quite true ; but they first existed under the priests, who joined the people in pro- 
curing charters to grant them privileges and confirm what they had possessed from time immemo- 
rial, so as, in fact, to have no deeds to shew for their lands. In such cases, the charter granted 
their lands by name. All these became Liberi, Sochmanni. It is in consequence of this that we 
find the mystic Chaldaean numbers to prevail in all our corporations — the twelve aldermen and 
and tioenty^four councilraen. Ail this is closely allied to the feodal tenures established by the first 
settlers from the East. Wherever these people settled, they established their temples, their 
tenures, &c., &c. I suppose at first there were no other parishes than what are now comprised in 
the limits of our corporate towns. We know how, in later times, feudal chiefs established smaller 
parishes around their castles : hence arose our common parishes, our peculiars, &c., &c. At firsts 
I have no doubt, every cathedral or Druidical circle had its sacred mount for its processions, 
called Deisul or procession of God the Saviour, Dei Salus, Salutis, an imitation of the progress 
of the God Sol from East to West. In fact, each had its Olympus, small or great, according to 
its means, which often afterward became a fortress, as Clifford's Tower at York. We find a mote, 
hill or Olympus in most old towns. At Cambridge and Oxford they yet remain. Sacred proces- 
sions were made from the cathedraP round these mounts, and they are yet continued in all 
Romish countries. On these mounts was a cross, and round this the fairs and markets were held 
every Dies Solis 5 and when the barons established little parishes in opposition to the others, they 
fixed their markets in the churchyards. The clergy or liberi of tl:^ barons, the Seculars, were always 
in opposition to the Regulars, or liberi bookmen, or the monks, who possessed the other parishes. 
It is very certain that whenever a feodal chieftain wished to establish a church and parish, it 
would be an encroachment on the monks 5 and as it would be in opposition to them, and as he 
could make no priest, he would be glad to avail himself of the aid of the Pope. The same reason 
tvould operate with the kings to procure bishops from Rome, and thus, by degrees, the Seculars 
got established. But certainly there are the most striking proofs of all the collegiate churches 
having once belonged to the monks. “ The ecclesiastical polity of the Romish church is^ to this 
moment, almost wholly Druidical. And as that ancient religion of Britain and the Gauls had 
its Pope, its Cardinals, its Bishops, its Deacons, &c., who were succeeded in their spiritual or 
temporal power and possession by the Christian Clergy, these last assumed identically those 
titles of which the others had been deprived," Cleland says, the word Shire is from the 

Celtic jHiV, Cir, Chur^ Sir, &c. Each Shire was a distinct state, subdivided into Baronies, Parishes, 
Pareichs, or Bareiches. Par and Bar meant a judge; reich^ a region.^ From Cir, or Shur, 
comes our She-riff. The Cir is the Hebrew We have found the circles or counties in the 


» See supra, pp 15,16. ® Supra, pp 68—76. 

® Rapin maintains, that each diocese had only one church, and was, in fact, only one parish. Vol, II. p. 131. 
^ Cleland’s Spec, p. 102. « Ib. p. 8. 
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island of Ceylon we have the circles again in the five northern Circars, a country on the West 
side of the Bay of Bengal, called the coast of Coromandel, from the fifteenth to the twentieth 
degree of north latitude. I have before shewn that Cora-mandel means the circle of Core. * This 
pleonasm has arisen from the intermixture of the countries, and from one word having come to 
have two ideas 5 for the Sur meant the solar circle, the cycle, as well as the sun. In these Circars 
may be found almost an exact representation of the circles of Germany, and the patriarchal system 
which I shall develop in my next book is well marked. Every district which Hamilton^ calls a 
village, is a perfect and complete municipiura or urbs, orbis, a little world within itself, with all its 
officers from the highest to the lowest degree, in which state it has continued from the most 
remote antiquity. The account given by Mr. Hamilton is very interesting. I shall return to it in 
my next book, and merely add here, that India Proper was divided into these districts, and that 
the expression Northern clearly shews there has been a Southern, and probably a middle Circar or 
district. I think the term Deccan, which is called Daschnia in the Sanscrit, and which answers to 
the Decapolis of Western Syria, has been another division under the same system, and similar to 
the tithings of King Alfred in England. Cleland^ says. Ridings, Radtings — governments; Radt, 
a provincial ruler. A Council was called the Raadst, whence he who had most influence ruled the 
roast. The state into which the world was brought, when the Pontifical system, from the usurpa- 
tion of its kings or other causes, began to fall in preces,'is well marked in North India, Col. 
Briggs says, The subdivision of the territory into townships, as described in the time of Alex- 
ander, still obtains everywhere. Each of these petty states maintains its municipal legislation, 
independently of the monarchy ; and every state presents the picture of so many hundreds or 
thousands of these minute republics.^^ ^ In Greece we see the remains of this system. In the 
Amphictyons we have the Wittenagemote. But we must not expect that any two countries 
w'ould decline and a new order of things arise exactly in the same way. Mr. Cleland says, “ The 
whole order of the law, temporal and spiritual, sprung from our colleges. The greatest part of 
the Gauls, of Germany, but especially of Britain, was College-land, Glebe-land, Parish-land, all 
which are better expressed by the word Domain, at bottom a Celtic word, equivalent to Barony 
or Government-land, which maintained the Bishops, the Judges, the subordinate militia and its 
officers.^'® He shews that the Maire Born or Mayor of the Palace was the Judge, the word 
Dorn meaning Judge. From this, in the law-glossaries, the Domesday book is called Liber Judi^- 
caforius,'^ From this the day of Judgment became Domesday., Mr. Hallam® says, The pro- 
vincial cities under the Roman empire enjoyed, as is well known, a municipal magistracy, and 
the right of internal regulation. It would not have been repugnant, perhaps, to the spirit of the 
Frank and Gothic conquerors, to have left them in the possession of these privileges. But 
there seems no satisfactory proof that they were preserved in. France, or in Italy; or, if they 
existed at all, they were swept away, in the former country, during the confusion of the ninth 
century, which ended in the establishment of the feodal system.” (Here I think he ought to 
have said the RE-establishment.) Every town, except within the royal domains, was subject to 
some Lord. In episcopal cities, the Bishop possessed a considerable authority, and in many 
there was a class of resident nobility.” The old Lords were all of the nature of the Prince 
Bishops, or Palatines of Germany. The Thane was the same as the Optimas or Baro, and answered 
to the Antrustiones or Fideles or Drudes or Drudi. They were, I doubt not, originally of the 
Druid order, bearing arms, perhaps not having any religious functions,— perhaps not having re- 


1 VoL I. p. 753 ® Ib. pp. 760, 762 ® Gazetteer, in voce Circar. Spee. p. 7. 

^ P. 99, ® Add. to Spec. p. xiv. ^ Second Add, p, 13. ® Hallam, Middle Ages, p, 210. 
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ceived the Samach, as there are Brahmins at this day who are not priests. The Thanes, I believe, 
originally were the only tenants in capite. When a Druid was employed to command an army, 
and he usurped the throne, many of his barons would be Druidi. The observation of Mr- Hallam 
that the Edict of Milan, by Constantine, in the year 313, recognises the existence at that time of 
ecclesiastical corporations,^ almost justifies what I have said of our towns being the Roman Mu- 
nicipia, and of the existence of Monasteries ; for what else could these ecclesiastical corporations 
in Italy have been ? and, if in Italy, probably in Britain. The fact is, I think, that the municipal 
towns may be discovered as far back as we can go; although, perhaps, subject to suit and service 
to some superior : but this, so far from proving that they had no previous existence, raises a pre- 
sumption to the contrary. Their possession of charters of incorporation, of certain dates, by no 
means proves, for several reasons, their previous non-existence, and the previous existence under 
the forms expressed in those charters. I have no doubt that our corporate towns in general are 
the municipia of the Romans, and also of a system previous even to them. We have seen that 
the SacsB occupied almost all Europe, and that they were the Palli ; from these came the Palati- 
nates and the Bishops Palatine, our three prince Palatine Bishops of Chester, Durham, and Ely, 
(Lancaster was not old,) and the prince Bishops of Germany. I believe these were originally all 
mitred Abbots, with archiepiscopal authority given to them by the Popes, exclusive of their Ab- 
beys ; that they were Abbots exclusive of the Popes ; that their chapters made them Abbots ; 
that then the Popes made them Bishops, the object of which was, to get them, the Monks, in fact, 
into the pale of the Vatican. But the Popes probably did not foresee that this would open the door 
of the conclave to the Monks, which would enable them, at last, to get possession of it, and convert 
the Papacy into a monastic institution, sinking the Seculars into a second class. Function was not 
necessary to a Bishop. Episcopacy was an order. Mr. Hallam^ expresses himself in terms of sur- 
prise that the Monks should have been so rapacious for wealth which they could not enjoy, and that 
they should hesitate at no fraud or forgery to obtain it* The reason of this rapacity is to be found 
in the doctrine, that the Supreme Pontiff, or head of the Priesthood, was entitled to the land of the 
whole world, as Lord of the soil 5 and these cunning and long-headed persons could not fail to see 
that, if let alone, the whole land would, in a few centuries, quietly and without struggle, come into 
their hands, and that then they would again become the rulers of the world, as, in the most ancient 
times, they had been* Mr. Hallam says, the tithes were not paid originally as at present, but all 
were received by the Bishop and distributed by him to the clergy. These were, I suppose, the 
chapter-elected Abbots, made Bishops by the Pope, who received the tithes as heads of the monas- 
teries, and sent priests to perform service where they thought it necessary. We know that monas- 


teries in later ti jjes endowed Vicarages, when they themselves took the great tithes. The circular 
buildings of larfsB atones, of which the Sacae, Saxons, brought the pattern from North India, where 
vast numbers Jl! lem yet remain, were the first Druidical temples. When the Romans drove out 
the Druids ar I jmk possession of the vacant lands, the stones, in many cases, were broken up to 
build their I l|pmshed temples ; and after them, when the Christians prevailed, their temples 
uere in gre^i I plasure used for Christian churches and monasteries. Thus only such Druidical 
temples are fm ks were not subsequently converted into Roman or Christian temples. Perhaps 
there is Mde striking point of similarity between the feudal laws and customs of the East 
and West, of the trial by a jury of twelve persons, Richardson shews this to have come 

from the ! ||lhat it was common to the Chinese, and to the Mexicans, which made Grotius 
say, the M||j J ls must have been from Scaudia. Hornius® says, “ Quod vero Grotius infert, ex 


^ Hist. iWw Mejl Vol. 11. p. 2; Gibbon, Ch. xv. and xx. 

» DeOrMi,l.l). 270 . 


* Hist. Mid Age, Vol. II p. 6. 
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Scandi^ ortos Mexicanos, quia Gotti et Saxones olim duodecemvirale tribunal habuerunt, id 
leviculum est : nam apud Mexicanos et Sinmses solum regiura consilium eo numero constabat.’^ ^ 
Cleland says, that most of the ecclesiastical terms of the Romish church, as Parish^ &C .3 are 
Celtic, in which light it may be said, that the primitive Christians, for rearing the fabric of their 
“ church, took what suited them, of the ruins of demolished Druidism, for a scaffolding ; which they 
struck, and put out of the way, as soon as they had finished a nobler building.’*^ When I recol- 
lect that the adoration of the Virgin and Child — Virgo Paritura — were common to Gaul and Egypt, 
I am not surprised at the observation of Cleland. The parishes, &c., were equally common in 
Egypt and Europe, and Mr, Taylor’s exposfe of them, in the former, is no surprise to me. The 
description of Eusebius is incontestible, viz. that the Essenes were Christians, and the whole 
together shews the original system most beautifully. Very justly has Bishop Lloyd observed that 
Christianity flourished here before the time of Constantine ; but he might have added, also before 
the time of Christ.® 

16, In India, every trade was a secret, and called by the word Ras, secret wisdom or knowledge. 
Trades in general constituted one great ras or caste; each trade again a little subcaste ; it had its 
own Ras ; each Ras had a Pontifex. Each trade or craft or caste admitted persons to its ras only 
on payment of a fine and serving an apprenticeship. Every trade, as well as that of Mason, was 
a craft : thus we have our crafts. This word is found in the Kpmrog of the Greeks. When a 
person was taught the craft, he was admitted to be a liber ovfree or soc man, of that craft. Every 
man who dwelt in the town was not a freeman ; but those only who understood the liber or craft. 
All the crafts were originally bound together by religious ties or initiations 5 in which the doctrines 
of the Trinity, Baptism, and the Eucharist, are generally very prominent, Initiation itself was, in 
fact, ordination. Here we have the three sacraments of the Christians of St, Thomas, and of the 
Culdees of Iona, of Ripon, and of York. These religious rites among the crafts, in their initia- 
tions, have long entirely disappeared in Britain 5 but they remained till very lately in France and 
Germany, ^ possessing almost all the outward appearances of Freemasonry, and being constantly 
objects of jealousy and persecution by their governments. The circumstance of the’Culdees being 
found at York and Ripon can in no other way be accounted for, than by giving to those institutions 
an antiquity much greater than modern antiquarians are willing to allow. The fact, indeed, car- 
ries them further back than the Christian eera. I believe the Minsters were all Monastic esta- 
blishments of Carmelites or Essenes or Therapeut® or Cullidei. Myn meant stone. Stonehenge 
Meyn ambre. Hence came minster and and monasteria.® They were all Gnostici. I think that 
almost every very old church, of any magnitude and grandeur, was the work of monastic masons, 
built by and for Monks — for the Regulars, not for the Seculars ; that, originally, the country was 
divided into districts, over each of which presided one of these institutions 3 that these were the 
first Parochi®, called, in the Celtic language, Bareich 3 and that the monks possessed the tithes of 
the whole country. Ethelwolf was the first who passed a declaratory law in England, in 855, to 
make the whole kingdom liable to tithes 5 but traces may be found of' their payment, under the 
Heptarchy, long before. In a similar manner a declaratory law was passed in the year 586, at the 
Council of Mascon, by King Guntham. I think the castes, in early times, must have been ne^ly 
the same in Europe as in India, and that they arose from the same natural cause. I have already 
shewn how the four great castes arose, in India, and that every trade is also a caste. These, as I 
have already intimated, are very nearly our crafts or companies of tradesmen taking apprentices ; 


' Vail. Col. Hib. VoL V, pp. 321, 322, * Attempt to revive Celtic Lit,, p. 102. ® Ib. p. 105. 

** Vide Dulaure, Hist, do Paris, Tome VIII, Livraison XV. ^ Cleland, p, 144. 
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but the children generally succeeding their parents in the same trade, they were both hereditary and 
not hereditary. Guilds, Chantries, and Free-chapels, were suppressed by 1st Edward 6th. The 
Guilds are said to have been established to offer prayers for the souls of the deceased. They were 
poor persons who associated to procure this advantage. The Franchise or Liberty and right of 
Sanctuary arose from the double and confused use ot the word Liber. A friend has observed, It is 
surprising that this has never been discovered before, if it be true. To which I reply, It would 
have been surprising if it had. For firsts in early times, no one ever attempted to give a history 
except those whose object it was to conceal the truth, if they knew it, which, in most cases, is 
very doubtful. Secondly^ they were men of the meanest understandings, incapable, from extreme 
bigotry, of taking an extended view of any subject. Thirdly^ they had not the means of taking a 
bird’s-eye survey of the world, as we have at this day. Fourthly^ if what I have stated be the 
truth, they would have been instantly persecuted, like Rofi:er Bacon, if they had published it^ 
And, lastli/^ for want of the knowledge which w^e have obtained from India, only within the last thirty 
years, it was quite impossible that they could ever have arrived at the truth. The popish writers, 
enemies of the monks, tell us, and as usual wc believe the evidence of enemies, that, in the early 
times, the monks were not priests^ that is, because they assume that there can be no priest 
except by descent of cheirotonia from the Pope : this the monks could not shew ; therefore their 
ordination was denied. The only instance w^e have of any thing like monks in their pristine state 
are the Collidei of Iona or Columba in Scotland; and it appears that they ordained one another 
before the Romish priests came among them ; and, what is very remarkable, were permitted by 
the Romish priests, after they seized their monastery, to continue it. It is also very remarkable, 
that these Collidei or Chaldaeans had the three sacraments which the Collidei or Christians of St. 
Thomas or of Tamul had, and no more, viz. Orders, Baptism, and the Eucharist ; but taking with 
them also, or some of them at least, the three vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience. I take 
it, that 1 shall presently satisfy every one that the town of Columbo, in the island of Ceylon, and 
the town of Columba, in the island near Scotland, had each its name given by the same sect or 
people, I believe the Roman Senate was an hereditary sacred order or priesthood, like that of the 
Jews, and that of the Chaldseans or Cullidei, which married ; but it w^as necessary, in all cases, to 
go through the ceremony of the j(^siporouia, previous to performing the functions of a priest. The 
word Gosen or Goshen of Egypt, and Gosaen of India, read from right to left, instead of from left 
to right, described the land of the Soc above-noticed by Blackstone, and the Sag of Scandinavia ; 
and I have a suspicion too, that all the Celtic tribes were Xacee or Saxae, so denominated from the 
name of their religion. 

17- I can entertain little doubt that our cathedrals and churches, as I have already remarked, 
descended from the Druidical temples, and that by a very natural process. When the Romans 
overran Britain, they would find these places, with the lands belonging to them, appropriated to 
religion, or as seminaries of education, numbers of which we are told that the Druids possessed, 
but the remains of which are no where else to be found. The Romans would naturally use them 
for the same purposes ; the building materials would be on the place ; and, after the Christian 
religion overthrew the altars of the Romans, the same reasons which had operated with them, 
when they succeeded the Druids, to continue the appropriation of their institutions to religious 
purposes, I have no doubt, operated with the Christians in their succession to the Romans. We 
are told that our Collegiate Churches, and Deans and Chapters, were established in the eighth 
century. These, I have no doubt, were the remains of the colleges above alluded to, which under- 
went some change or regulation at that time. I do not doubt that they were monastic: the 
remains of the cloisters, dormitories, &c., about our cathedrals, prove this. I think it very likely 
that the junction between the Monks and the Pope, in this country, may have been effected by 
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giving them the appointment of Bishops. When the Romans left Britain^ in the latter end of the 
fourth century, I suppose that Christianity pretty generally prevailed, though it might perhaps be of 
the mongrel kind which we find in Constantine, and probably the collegiate establishment which had 
existed in the time of the Druids had been succeeded by or converted into similar Christian establish- 
ments. I believe that, properly speaking, we have the remains of only one temple of the Romans 
in Britain, which is at Bath ; and I think it very probable that, after they had completed their 
conquest of England, they treated the native religion indulgently, as they did the Egyptian, Their 
enmity to the Druids was occasioned by the Druids being enemies to them. What we read about 
human sacrifices, as the reason of the enmity of the Romans, is nonsense ; for they practised this 
themselves, till the time of Claudius. I believe the Romans occupied Britain, as the Turks have 
occupied Greece, and that, after the conquest, they left the natives in possession of their religion, 
which would, in principle, be the same as their own, though differing in some small matters. It 
was what had been brought by the first tribes of Celtae or SacsB, in fact, by the Chaldees or Culli- 
dei, who were, in reality, nothing but a sect of Druids, and similar to the Christians of Malabar. 
The Romans had altars in their castra, (caster, Chester, &c.,) but they built no temples, unless in 
the former part of the four hundred years they were here. The corrupted Roman pillars, which 
we call Saxon, might be parts of temples which served both them and the natives. At the time 
of Constantine, the Roman religion was' undergoing a radical reform, by changing to what we call 
Christianity: and, I believe, when the latter tribes of Sacae or Saxons came, the religion of Britain 
was pretty much that of the Cullidei of Iona, York, and Ripon, possessing its colleges, formerly 
Druidical. The latter Saxons probably brought a new corruption or variety from Scandinavia ; 
but we have no evidence that they interfered with the religion of the natives, (except with such of 
the Druids as were in rebellion,) and the two probably not very dissimilar. When the Romish 
priests or monks, under Augustine, came, then began the struggle between the Seculars and Re- 
gulars, the Cullidei and the Papists — the Cullidei, with their three sacraments, denied to be, or at 
least scarcely allowed to be, Christians, by the Papists,”^ The Cullidei were monks ^ but yet 
some of them married. Here we have the remains of the first patriarchal religion. By degrees 
the Papists prevailed, and from the struggles for mastery between the two parties arose the very 
great variety which a close observer must see in our ecclesiastical polity: our collegiate churches 
sometimes without bishops, sometimes with them ; the tithes sometimes possessed by Seculars, 
sometimes by Regulars ; Bishops sometimes appointed by Kings, sometimes by the Chapters j 
the variety of the livings, donatives, peculiars, Sic., &c. We have no history of these times except 
by Romish writers, whose object was to support their own party and to conceal the truth, when it 
happened to be against them. Before the sixth century, all Monks were Carmelites ; but I do 
not think there was at that time any one head of the order over them all ; this, however, is a point 
involved in darkness. In the dispute, (noticed in Volume I. p, 768,) which took place between 
the Bishops of York and Canterbury for precedence, it appears,® that the Archbishop of York 
grounded his pretensions on an assertion, that his see was founded by Scotch Monks, with which 
Canterbury, founded by Augustine, had no concern. Here, I believe, we have the Cullidei j and 
that in the northern parts of the island, the old religion, as we might suppose, was less changed, 
corrupted, by Romans, Danes, later Saxons, than in the southern : that, in fact, it was Cullidsean 
Christian, when Augustine came to Kent and converted the Saxons, whose religion perhaps had 


* We are told that the Saxons were not Christians, Thus it is often said, that the Unitarians of this day are not 
Christians ; and it is always said, that the Mohamedans are not. But what signifies such nonsense ? 
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become much more Pagan or corrupt, to the Romish Christianity, or to the faith of the seven in- 
stead of the three sacraments 5 the simple and first religion of Abraham, of Iona, in short of 
Buddha. 

18 . I apprehend in the most early times land was not appropriated, as it is now, except to reli- 
gious uses, or at least to the use of the priests 5 but, that it was held more in the manner of our 
Ings lands, which changed hands every year. The remains of this ancient custom are yet to be 
found in many parts of Britain. The policy of nomade tribes, which arose from circumstances 
peculiar to their mode of life, must have been greatly against the appropriation of lands in perpe- 
tuity, and it was this policy which produced the custom of changing the land to which I allude. 
I believe oats and barley were the grains chiefly cultivated, as they required only a few summer 
months to bring them to perfection. At first, such tribes as were entirely nomadic would have no 
arable land. After a certain time they would invent a plough, and, in spring, would turn up a few 
strips of the waste and sow them with barley or oats. These strips (or lands as they are yet 
called in the north of England 5 in the common town fields one strip is a land) being appropriated 
only during the summer that they were growing the crop, and then being thrown open to the ge- 
neral pasturage. It would naturally happen, that (if the tribe remained m the same neighbour- 
hood) the same lands would be repeatedly ploughed. This would arise in consequence of the greater 
ease with which the work would be done ; a fact of consequence to those who had only such in- 
different tools as the Hieralpha,^ which we find in the hand of the Indian Hercules, at Muttra, and 
every where described on the Egyptian buildings. After some time it would be found that the 
lands had become exhausted, and fresh parcels would be resorted to — the old ones being left to 
become grass. This is the present practice in the Campagua di Roma. The same process took 
place with pasture land when dried grass became used. Each individual had a strip allotted to 
him, which varied every year. This is no theory, ^ Before a late inclosure of the parish in which 
I live, I had land in both these conditions. In this country, in my recollection, they were very 
common ; and in this way, I have no doubt, that lands in many countries were anciently culti- 
vated. As nomade tribes settled themselves in villages, small parcels of land would become in- 
closed around them, and I conclude that a parcel would always be appropriated to the temple and 
the priests, for their occupancy and residence. 1 think it is probable that these first villages would 
be formed of the aged and infirm who were unable to travel • these villages would by degrees 
grow into towns. At last the old, the rich, the priests, would stay at home, and the young would 
be sent off to the distant pastures, as the sons of Jacob were sent off to a distance, when Joseph 
was despatched by old Jacob to visit them. Thus, in many countries, Syria for instance, we find 
the wandering tribes yet mixed with the cities. When these wandering tribes quarrelled about 
the pastures, by degrees weapons would be invented, wars would arise, and with them generals 
and kings, disputing power with the priest in the city. The state of half appropriation of land 
described above, to be found with numbers of trifling customary variations in many parts of Bri- 
tain, is a direct descendant of similar customs, upon a large scale, in North India and Germany, 
With many of the tribes of the Afghans, the lands change possessors after certain short periods. 
Mr. Elphinston particularly describes as an example the tribes of Eusof and Munder. The whole 
land of the clan or tribe seems to be in the possession of the chief, who, by necessity, can be no 
other than their trustee. At particular times a great meeting takes place, the whole is divided 


» See Vol. L p. 239. 

® Tacitus (Germania, cap. i.) says, that the Germans cultivate sometimes one district, sometimes another, and often 
make new distributions of their lands. 
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among the subordinate clans by lot, who again divide it, at, under or in petty meetings, among the 
persons having a right to portions of the land. In some cases the lands are held for several years, 
in others only for one. All the people of a tribe are not entitled, but certain known persons, 
having the right; the others are in the situation of villains.^ Mr. Elphinston observes,® that 
there are traces of this custom to be found in Khorasaun. Volney noticed the same in Corsica. 
Tacitus thus describes it with the ancient Germans ; Agri pro numero cultorum ab universis per 
“ ^ vices’ occupantur, quos mox inter se, secundum dignationem, partiuntur ; facilitatem partiendi 
camporum spatiae prsestant. Arva per annos mutant.’* (Germania, xxvi.) Caesar also has the 
following passage : “Neque quisquam agri modum certum aut fines proprios habet; sed magistra- 
tus ac principes, in annos singulos, gentibus cognationibusque hominum qui una coierunt, quan- 
turn eis, et quo loco visum est, attribuunt agri, atque anno post, ali6 transire cogunt.” The 
description given by Mr. Elphinston is exactly the description of the process in my village of 
Skellow, called Sconhalla in Dom Bee. The persons having rights met at the Mote-hill, now re- 
maining around the Cross on the top of the Calvary, once a year, on St. John’s day, the day of 
wisdom, when, at the mote or meeting, the lands of the ings were distributed, by lot, among those 
having rights. From mote comes the word meeting; and from this being the lotting day, the 
meeting was called the Leet. From this comes the letting or allotting of lands, and the moting 
or mooting of subjects of discussion at meetings ; for, at these meetings, all parish matters were 
moted or moved. In level countries, to make a mote-hill it was necessary to make a ditch, out 
of which came the materials for the mote; hence circles of water called Moats; and as this ditch, 
in most places, would be a nuisance, when the hill became disused, the hill would be thrown 
down again into the ditch and thus it would disappear. The meeting was a miniature Wittage- 
mote. After finding the ancient Gods, &c., of India, correctly described by their names in Ire- 
land, long before they had arrived here from our East-India possessions, and therefore not possi- 
ble to be modern copies, we shall not be surprised to find the tenures of lands similar to those 
which we have found in India, also in Ireland. From the Brehon laws it may be observed, 
that anciently the lands, at certain times, entirely changed their possessors. They were given up 
to a common stock, and a new division took place. The feudal customs of reliefs, wardships, trial 
by Jury, &c., may be perceived — all of them strong signs of the same ancient system which we 
have traced from India, and by no means proofs, as has been alleged, of corruptions of the Brehon 
laws.^ I think it probable that the only land which would not be subject to change would be 
that of the priests. It would evidently be their policy to have their tenants fixed, and it would as 
evidently be the policy of the lay-lords or soldiers, when they arose, to have their tenants hold 
their lands by an uncertain tenure, which would not prevent them, on a sudden, marching to war or 
moving to fresh grounds with their Lord. Thus, by degrees, from the first, the class or caste of the 
priests arose; from the second, the caste of the soldiers or shepherds; and the stationary or resi- 
dent occupiers of the lands of the priests would very naturally form the third class or caste of 
farmers : the residents of the towns, around the temple, would form the trades or fourth caste. 
A fifth caste or out-caste, or a certain unfortunate class of slaves or villains of no caste, the slaves 
of all the other caster, is every where to be met with. These slaves or villains were the perform- 
ers of a variety of base or degrading works for the higher classes. In many cases they were 
what were called aborigines. By degrees they bad small portions of land given to them, particu- 
larly by the priests, for which they rendered no suit or service like the other castes, being, in fact. 


‘ Elphinston, Cabnl, VoL II. p. 17- ® Ib. p. 21. 
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a kind of slaves before they received them. When the higher castes rendered their suit and ser- 
vice, they rendered for these villains also— the villains were included. Thus, by degrees, they ac- 
quired lands without suit or service, and in this way arose the Folk lands, of which we read 3 but, 

1 believe, no where find, at least I never found any. These lands were evidently part of the lands 
of the sacerdotal class. 

19. It is very clear to me that the nature of allodial property is not understood by any one. In 
India it is called Bhoomia. ^ This word is spelt by some Bhumia. This is, xa-h-om^ land of Om* 
Col. Tod thinks the Bhoomias were the predecessors of the Zemindars, and the scions of the native 
princes. The word Allodium is not a Latin word. Littleton gives the meaning of the word to 
be a Freehold — to be land for which a man owes no suit or service.^ It is ahdi-om^ land of the* 
holy-Om, It is also called Boc-land, that is, book*land^^ because it was originally a part of the 
land of the priests. I believe the Folk land was originally a part of it 3 but, in many places, it 
probably became a favourite mode of tenure. I believe that it was land originally held in occu» 
pancy by the priests, consequently it neither did suit and service, nor paid tithe. Ecclcsia non 
solvat ecclesiae. On this account it was the land of God — of al — n dL In India it was land 
held Bhoomia — that is, land held by the right of Om. And when other lands changed every year, 
it was stationary — as Om signifies. From the Pandaean system the name of God, came to 
mean all; and from the Om having relation to the same doctrine, came the Om-nis, having the 
same idea. In India the holders of this property have no title-deeds to shew for it, but hold it 
without title, from immemorial antiquity. As it has no suit or service to render, it goes not to 
the eldest, but in equal divisions among all the children, like our Kentish Gavel-kind lands or 
freeholds. Allodial property passed by inheritance, both in India and Europe, without requiring 
any relief or investiture, or the performance of homage. Salian Franks were the Franks of Sul. 
In England, if the learned Burton^ may be believed, ‘^no subject can hold land in direct or allo- 
dial dominion.” This, I have no doubt, was once the case of every country in the old world. 
All was granted to tenants by the Supreme Pontiff, and the vectigal or tithe was the return, except 
from the priests, for land in their actual occupation. This holding was in Soccage. Upon this, ah 
the other kinds of tenure were engrafted. Whatever encroachments were made on the system 
were probably done away with by William the Conqueror. Scheffer and Pontoppidan® say, that 
Odhal or Udal signifies land free from tax^ and is the origin of Allodial, and is in opposition to pas- 
ture land called Scattald^ which paid tax. From this comes the scotted or taxed lands, in many parts, 
and particularly in Hatfield Chace, near Doncaster, in Yorkshire. Scheffer says, that allodial is odh 
proprietas, and all totum. If it be correct that only the pasture paid the tax, we see a reason for 
the use of the Etruscan Agriraensores and the crosses to divide the open, uninclosed wastes, in 
order to collect the vectigal — of which I shall treat at large in the next book.® The crosses of 
Italy are found in the Scandinavian Mark stones of the Scottish isles. ^ I beg this may be recol- 
lected. The view which I take of the subject seems to be confirmed by an observation of Mr. 
Hallam's, that ^^the ecclesiastical hierarchy never received any territorial endowment by law, 
either under the Roman empire, or the kingdoms erected upon its ruins.”® The fact is, I have 
no doubt, that every cathedral was a species of college or monastic establishment, of extreme an- 
tiquity, which formed, at last, when the Monks became Christian, or rather, I should say, Romish, 
priests, a bishopric or archbishopric. It is not difficult to imagine how the Abbot would, when 


* Vide Diet. 3 Rapin, Voi. II, p. 196. 
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once ordained, consent to rise to a mitred xlbbot ^ or Bishop, or an Archbishop. I take a mitred 
Abbot to be an abbot with the order of bishop, but often without functicMS^ out of his convent. 
They have been succeeded by Bishops in Partibus. By this means the Popes brought all the Car- 
melites or Essenes, and their property, into the church, and in return, the Monks ultimately, as I 
formerly remarked, brought the Papacy into subjection to them. As soon as the Monks got pos- 
session of the Papacy, either absolutely or by influence, they shew it, by repeated exemptions of 
monasteria from the power of the Bishops of their districts.^ But this was after the kings had 
acquired the power of appointing them. In the opinion which I have stated here, I quite agree 
with Rapin, ® who thinks the allodial lands were those of the priests, and that they were not sub- 
ject to any feudal services : they were the domain of the priests. He derives Allodial from A, non^ 
leud, lands. This is not satisfactory. The Allodial lands were those which the priests did not 
grant or subinfeudate to tenants, but which they themselves in part occupied, and in part let their 
servants occupy or cultivate. In Mr. Hallara's various attempts to explain the origin of t\iQ feodal 
tenures^ the admitted earliest tenures of mankind in many parts of Europe, it is very extraordinary 
that it never should have occurred to him to ask the simple question, whether they might not have 
descended, in the whole or in part, from that people who must have been great and powerful, who 
built Stonehenge, Abury, and Carnac. Like all our historians, he has never thought it worth his while 
to ask himself the question, by whom these monstrous structures were erected. He has fallen 
into an error, very common with almost all antiquarians, that of determining that a thing certainly 
did not previously exist, because he finds no proof of its previous existence. But a thousand cir- 
cumstances may render it probable that it did exist. If I find one arm-bone of a man, though I 
have no proof, it is, I think, probable that there has once been another. This, I think, has led him 
to place the establishment of several feodal abuses in late times, when the existence of the same 
abuses in India raises a strong probability, that the European abuse was only a continuance or 
renovation of earlier practices. The abuses to which I allude are not such, I think, as were likely 
to arise in different places merely from the similar state of the human mind under similar circum- 
stances. But I do not deny that several abuses may be pointed out, owing their rise, probably, to 
the latter cause. Mr. Hallara,^ when acknowledging the universal extension of the feodal tenure, 
attributes it to importation into the different places by immigrant tribes in modern times, while I 
think what he observes are only the wrecks of the universal feodal state, which were continued by 
those tribes who found and preserved laws and customs such as they had left at home. 

20. And this brings me to an inquiry into the history of the island of li, or Iona,* or Coluraba, 
or Icolmkill, or Sodor, in Scotland. 

The establishment on the island of Iona arose from an ancient Druidical settlement, and proba- 
bly became one of the most celebrated seats of learning in the western world. Very extensive 
ruins are yet to be seen upon it. It is singular that this island should be called Iona and Colum- 
ba, the former meaning Dove in Hebrew, the latter Dove in Latin. The Dove has always been 
the emblem of the Holy Spirit, of the Anima Mundi. A black dove came from the Hyperboreans 
to Delos and Delphi,® where the priestesses were in a particular manner endowed with the Holy 
Spirit, When the Holy Ghost or Spirit descended upon Jesus Christ, at his baptism, it was in 
the form of a dme^ and always a female dove. I have shewn that Venus was identical with Ceres, 
Hecate, and she was iZocA— in fact, the Mother of the Gods as such. She had two doves. She 


^ The mitred Abbots had seats m parliament as of right , but in right of what 1 think does not appear. 
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was the Ne^ of PlatOj one of the persons of his Trinity, in reality the Holy Ghost. The island of 
Iona, the island of the Dove, or, in Latin, of the Columba, is directly identified with Jehovah or 
leue, by being called in the annals of Ulster li, the identical name by which Jehovah is always 
called in the Jerusalem Targum. On the most remarkable part of the word li-va, or li-vaa, see 
supra, p. 151,^ The word Iona also means the female generative principle or the female organ 
of generation. In the cemetery of the convent or monastery of Iona, which was dedicated to the 
Saint or Holy Mary, the ruins of which remain, lie forty-eight kings of Scotland, of Ireland, 
eight of Norway, and one of France, besides a vast number of other persons of great consequence, 
both known and unknown. Near the landing-place there were formerly a great number of cabns. 
These were probably the most ancient burying-places, when this island was inhabited by Bud- 
dhists, who yet, in Upper India or Tibet, pursue the practice of making earns or large heaps of 
stones over their friends.^ Of this island Dr. Garnet says, in his Tour to the Islands, ^ “ We had 
now examined the principal ruins of this island, and though they may be inferior in magnitude 
“ and grandeur to many that are to be met with, yet when we consider the situation of the island, 
“ the time when the buildings were erected, as well as the disadvantages under which they have 
“ been undertaken, they may be looked upon as the greatest curiosities of the kind in the British 
empire, especially when we connect with them the circumstances which have been already men- 
“ tioned, viz. the flourishing state of learning at the time when the rest of Europe and of the world 
was wrapt in the dark cloud of ignorance and barbarism.’^ The learning is proved by their library 
destroyed at the Reformation, and the scarcity of Druidical remains is easily accounted for by the 
the stones used for erecting more modern edifices, at the time when it had grown into a Christian 
monastery and college. The island is called, in an inscription on a grave-stone, Ii, It says, 
" Johannis, Abbatis de Ii facta, &c. In another, Hie jacet Johannes Maefingon, Abbas de 
Ij,” &c. In another, a Nun is called Prioressa de Iona.” These inscriptions yet remaining on 
tombstones prove the truth of what I have said in mjr Celtic Druids respecting its name of Ii, 
which I quoted from the Annals of Ulster.^ Respecting the great curiosity of this island and its 
remains, Dr. Garnet has not said a word too much in the extract which I have given above. 
There is also a St. Columb or Columba or Columbes in Cornwall, which took its name from a St. 
Columba, a female saint and martyr. It is reckoned a sacred place. There are nine sacred stones 
set up in a line near it, called the nine maids J In Pegu and Ceylon Buddha is generally, when 

sleeping, overshadowed by nine Cobras. In other parts of India he commonly has senen^ but in 
others only/ 2 ;e. The number was probably regulated by the number of cycles of which he was 
the emblem at the time. This, I have no doubt, was the case with the number of the Curetes or 
Saviours, and the Muses or Saviours of Greece. Had the Cobras been meant to designate the 
planets, I think they would not have varied in number. The discovery of new icons, with dif- 
ferent numbers, is no argument against this, as the devotees constantly make them after old pat- 
terns ; they do not pretend to understand any of them. 

The Roman Catholic historians account for the names Iona and Columba by the histories of 
Saints who were formerly bishops of the island, and for a very long time I was totally unable to 
leconcile the apparent strong testimony in favour of a St. Columba and a Saint Iona having really 
lived, with the evident mythological meaning of these names. At last it occurred to me, that it 
must have arisen from the absurd custom yet retained by our bishops of calling themselves after 


’ A particular account of this island may be seen in my Celtic Druids, Ch. v. Sect, xxxvii. p. 196. 
’ bee Vol. L pp. 409, 685. 3 P. 264. '* See the reference, ut supra. 
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their bishoprics; thus we have Reginald Calcutta, instead of Reginald q/* Calcutta, and William 
Jamaica, instead of William q/* Jamaica, Of this sort of fooleries there is no end. This will ac- 
count for the entries in the Saxon Chronicle and all the other dif&culties ; so that there may have 
been men who performed many of the acts recorded, and who signed themselves Iona and Colum-- 
ba. When this absurd custom began I believe no one can tell, and I apprehend it must have 
arisen from the regimine of the old language, by which Bishop of Iona, became Bishop Iona, 
This mistake of Bede and others is not more extraordinary than many other of their mistakes, A 
proper attention to the regimine — a natural effect of the poverty of the ancient language — I have 
no doubt will account for many mythological difficulties which have hitherto been totally insur- 
mountable, It very satisfactorily accounts for the priests having the names of their Gods ; and as 
in almost every case the king was the high-priest, it accounts for his being described by the name 
of the God, in the pontifical writings, which, in fact, are the only writings of these times that we 
possess. In every case in which a priest of any country using the old language is treated of, in 
the language of a country that had acquired the habit of forming its genitive case by inflection or 
by article, the consequence almost necessarily followed that the priest would have the name of the 
God given to him. In the neighourhood of Iona there are many places with mythic and oriental 
names ; and almost all the Indian Gods are found in Ireland, ^ The islands of Bute^ Arran^ Ha^ 
and Skye^ are thus called from Buddha^ Arhan^ Ila the consort of Buddha^ and Saca or Sakya : 
the island of Man from Man-anan or Mahi-Man, or Menu.^ All these were sacred islands, the 
same as Iona or Columba,^ The names of Buddha^ Arhan^ Man^ Mahi^maUy were well known 
to the ancient Celts. The first month of the Egyptians, August, was called Thoth in honour of 
the God. The first of August, in old Irish, is called the day of La Tat; that is, the Buddha. 
The Saman^ or Somono or Sumnaut of the East, is found in Ireland in Saman^ Samhan^ and 
Shamhna.'^ Vallancey says, in the old Irish language Budh, Buth, Both, means the Sun, Fire, 
the Universe. The Budh of Ireland was of the family of Saca-sa^ or the bonus Saca. This is the 
Sacya, from whom the Buddha Muni of the Hindoos was descended. But though Sa may mean 
good^ yet I do not doubt that it also meant Saviour. Many remains of the Buddhist religion are 
to be found in Ireland. He had a temple at Budda-fan^ or Butafan, now ButtevanL DID Put 
was the Apollo of the Chaldeans according to Bochart, Abbuto^ or Pater But^ is the Apollo of 
the Japanese. Phutios was an old Grecian epithet of the sun and Jupiter, according to Hesychius. 
It is said in the Asiatic Researches,^ there is a luminary, which rese, like fresh butter, from the 
ocean of milk, churned by the Gods : the offspring of that luminary was Buddha, or the wise/' 
Tradition gives Iona the character of having been a place very celebrated for education. It is pro- 
bable that most of our Cathedrals, as I have before said, arose irom Druidical or Buddhist institu- 
tions for education, founded about the time of Stonehenge ; that they were Culdee establishments ; 
for, in these, the Culdees were last found, as at York and Ripon. I am also of opinion that Cam- 
bridge, with its river Cam or Ham, its Castle Hill, its round church or Templum, its legend Alma 
Mater Cantabrigia — and Oxford, with its rivee Isis, its coat of arms, the Bull or Ox, its great 
tumulus at the end of the town, its Mithraic monument noticed by Stukeley, were both of 
them Druidical or Buddhist foundations. The reason why there are no pillars or columns, at 
those two places, like Stonehenge, is because they have been worked up into buildings since the 
time of Christ. If it had so happened that a college had been continued at Stonehenge, there 
would not now be any great circles of stones there. The tumuli only would have been found. 


’ See Celtic Druids, p. 183. * Fab, Pag, Idol B. iv, Ch. v, ® Celtic Druids, pp. 199—201. 
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wherever the establishments continued, though Ciildees might remain as at Ripon and York, or 
legends or tumuli as at Oxford or Cambridge ; ^ yet all the rough stone monuments would neces- 
sarily disappear. The same cause produced the destruction of the old temple and the production 
of the new one. The stones were ready and the lands unappropriated to private use, or rather, 
perhaps, I should say appropriated to sacred use. Thus monasteries and saints arose in Italy and 
Iona, on heathen temples. The great and rich foundations became cathedrals, the little ones 
churches or convents. 

21. Tiiere are some circumstances relating to the island of Ceylon which we will now notice. 
The most rational part of its history states, that a conqueror, from the north of India, overran the 
Peninsula, advanced to Ceylon, and established there the religion of Guatama or Buddha the Se- 
cond, as he is called by persons who do not understand the mythos. In this island is found a 
mount called Adam’s Peak ; in Cingalese called Himmaleh. In it there is also the mark of a foot, 
which Christians call the foot of Adam ; but the Buddhists say it is the mark of the foot of Buddha. 
This is, because Buddha, who robbed the garden of a flower,^ was a renewed Adam. There is a 
river of Calany and a temple of Calany, and, about six miles from it, a town called Columbo.® 
Its old name is called Serendive or Serendib. (Ararat, as I shewed in Vol. I. p. 428, is called 
Serendib in the Samaritan version.) There is also a mystical mount called Zian, which means 
place of repose.^ At Rangoon is a God called Dagun.^ The God Kandi-kumara, that is, the 
holy Khan of Cuma, is called a Rabbie.® This is correctly Hebrew, and prophet or seer; 

that is, a seer forwards, a person who could see into futurity. It is remarkable that in the lan- 
guage of the ancient Gael the word li, the name of leue, should mean an island, and should be 
also the name of the sacred isle of the West~of Iona or Columba — and that Devi, in Sanscrit, 
should mean an island and be the name of God, and of the island of Ceylon. But I believe it 
means Dev or Div, that is, holy or saint I, shortened from li, the name of the crucified God at 
Tripetty, on the continent, not far from Ceylon, called Ball-Ii, or Bal-Jii. This will not be 
thought improbable when all the other coincidences between the sacred islands of the East and of 
the West, which I shall now disclose, are considered. That in the languages of the East, the word 
for island should be the same as that for God, and that a similar peculiarity should prevail in the 
sacred isle of Iona and all isles in the West, viz. /f, I cannot attribute to accident^ especially when 
I find the Popes claiming all islands as the peculiar patrimony of God. The great islands of 
Java, Ceylon, Japan, Sumatra, or Javadios, were all sacred islands. The language of the sacred 
isle of the West, Iona, was called Gaeldoct ; the name of the sacred isle of the East, where we find 
the Point de Galle, was Sin-gala. Here we have the same Gael, but with the appellative sin in- 
stead of the docU The same cause operated in causing the Chinese to be called Sines, and in giving 
a similar name to the Sin-gala, also to the river Sinde in North India, and to the river Sinde in 
Thrace, to Mount Sinai, and to the desert of Sin in Arabia, to Jehovah Nis-si, and to Bacchus, 
Deo-nissi, which I noticed in Vol. 1. pp. 423, 606. I shall resume the inquiry into the Sin presently. 
The monastery of Iona was occupied by Culdees or Cullidei, or Callidei. I am persuaded that it was 
once the religious capital of Caledonia j and if we do not now find Ceylon called Callida, it most 
likely was so formerly, as we find a Callida now grown into Cochin upon the neighbouring pro- 
montory, to which it was doubtless formerly joined. But the Cal in the word Cali and the Gal 


* For the origin of Cambridge, see Cleland’s Specimen, p. 71. He considers Cambridge to have been a College 
before the time of the Romans. 
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were the same word corrupted, as is decisively proved by the name of the Prince of Orugallu^ 
given in the Madras Transactions,^ for he is called the prince of the Gallu or Gael, which is the 
same as the Cal of Ur or Urii. Having shewn the Celtic to be Hebrew, that is Chaldee, and these 
languages to be vernacular in South India, we have all the difficulties to the doctrine of identity of 
race and language in Scotland and India removed. An interesting account is given in the above- 
mentioned Transactions^ of the opening of some Tumuli and Cams, which shews them to be the 
very same as those found in many places in Britain 5 but, perhaps, no where more satisfactorily 
than in the neighbourhood of Inverness. The observation of Dr. D. Clarke, quoted in the Trans- 
actions, that they are the works of a people of whom we have no history, is quite correct. My 
reader may refer to the Cam in Fig. 18, and to VoL 1. p. 241, note^ for the account of the Cromleh 
given by Sir Anthony Carlisle. If my reader will look back to Volume 1. p. 527, he will there see 
that the word Selene means the female generative principle, the same as the Yoni, or lune, the 
name of the Scotch island. He will remember that the Island of Iona is called also Columba. 
This observed, we must recollect that the ancients often treated of the sacred islands, but where 
these were situated was always a matter of much doubt; some persons placed them in the West, 
some in the East. I consider the lona-or Columba of the Hebrides to be the Western sacred isle, 
and the island of Ceylon, or one of the Eastern isles, to be the Eastern one. Lempriere says, 
The name of Salice, which we learn from Ptolemy to have been the native denomination of the 
island, is preserved in that of Selen-dive compounded of the proper name Selen, and the appel- 
lative for an island in the Indian language.*^ But the word dive means God and Iwly as well as 
island* Here, then, we have one word in each island meaning the generative power, viz, Selen 
and Iona, and one word in each I or li, and Dive, meaning God or holy 5 and what is still more 
remarkable, the name of the capital of Iona is Columba, and of Ceylon it is Columbo, And if the 
reader will consider the word Ceilan or Coilan or Ceylon, another name of this island, ® he will see 
that it is nothing but the accusative case of the Greek word KoiXo^, (the meaning of which I need 
not explain,) who was the father of Helen, the mystical mother of the Roman Constantine the 
First, and also the Latin name of heaven. If my reader be credulous enough to believe, that all 
these etymological coincidences are the effect of accident, be had better shut the book ; it is not 
fit for him. It has been observed by Dr. Townley, that bol^ Bal, Baal, Bel, who was, in so 
particulai^ a manner, the object of worship with the Irish, (who probably derived it from the Car- 
thaginians,) was peculiarly the object of worship in Ceylon. He says, Traces of this worship 
are still found in the island of Ceylon, where it is temed Baliism, a word of uncertain etymo- 
logy, but which will remind » antiquary of the, names of Baal,{ Bel, and Bal, given to the sun ^ 
by the Chaldaeans and other ancient tjiations, and the Baltan, pr Bealteine fires of Ireland and the 
‘‘ Highlands of Scotland. These Singhalese wrsWpers of the Stars arc few in number, and gene- 
rally conceal their opinions. The worship consists entirely of adoration to the heavenly bodies ; 
invoking them in cohsequence of the supposed influence they have on the affairs of men. The 
Singhalese priests are great astronomers, and they are believed to be thoroughly skilled in the 
power and influence of the planets.’’^ Townley knew nothing, when he wrote the above, about 
the crucifixion and worship of Bal-iji® in the promontory of India, not far from Comorin. 


» Vol L p 19. * Pp. 30-32. 

3 Mr. Adrian Balbi has observed, that the small number of places from Ceylon to the Himmalaya, having names 
connected with the Brahmin religion, and the great number connected with the Buddhist religion, depose contrary to 
the Brahuqin doctrines, that the religion of Buddha is ’the oldest (p. liiij). The observation is striking and conclusive. 
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But the circumstances of coincidence are wonderfully striking. The Rev. Mr. Whiter' says. 
The race of the Cymri was supposed to have been brought by Hu Gadam^ into the island of 
Britain, from the land of Hav^ called Defrobanif as Mr. Davies has observed in his Celtic Re- 

searches, pp. 154, 165. This information is derived from the Welsh Triads Defrobani 

is the Taprobane of the ancients or the island of Ceylon. This island is likewise called Serendib. 
In Sanscrit, Biv is an island, and Serm is quasi Selan, the island of Ceylon.” The circum- 
stances and coincidences which I have pointed out above I think give a great degree of credit to 
the Welsh Triads, quoted by Mr. Davies. Bochart says,^ ^‘^De Taprobana Diodorus: ven&rantur 
« ut Beos cesium quod omnia ccslestia- Item: In festis et precationibus recitant et canunt hymnos 
et encomia in Beos : imprimis vero in Solem quern msularum et sui ipsorum dominum projitenter, 
Ptolemseus notat ad ortum Portum Solis, et ad Aquilonem insulani quae Plinio est insula 

“ Solis. An a decurtato (curs) Cores, id est, Cyri nomine, quod Solem interpretantur Plutar- 
** clius et alii, Kcopu dicta sit ea insula videant doctiores.” We must recollect that near this 
island is the coast of Coromandel, which I formerly explained. For the meaning of the Keopo 
and &urs and Coromandel, and St. Thomas, and the Xp7]^-ians having the three sacraments, 
the same as the Cullidei of Iona, the reader must look back to Vol. I. pp. 759, 760. 

The Linga and Yoni are the peculiar objects of adoration in Ceylon. The language of the sacred 
island of Iona, of Scotland, is the Gaelic, but it is also called Shan Scrieu or Sanscrit. ^ Here we 
have, most clearly, the worship of the Yoni of India and its language. I have shewn in Volume I. 
p, 448, from Cleland, that the word Sanscrit was called Sanscort or Sanskroutan in the Celtic, or 
Sanctum Scriptum* In which of the six Celtic dialects he b$d found it in this form, he does not 
tell us I but it was probably in Irish. In my Cblttc Dnems, p. 60, 1 have given it San-Scriobhte, 
in which Mr. J. Logan, a gooJl Celtic scholar, tells me I am right but, that the bh iu the last 
word, in speaking,’ are not pronounced. Professor Hati^ton says, that the word Sanscrit is de- 
rived from the j^reposition Scot (like con, fbith), and Crita, dom^ and has aln s interposed for 
euphony 5 that the Latin concreths is from tfec same, root, Imt has a difeVent sense,f-ffar the word 
in Sanscrit means perfected, adorned, embellished, coksbceI^tbsO; Here in the last word we come 
to the true idea, which is sanctum scriptum. Scmscrit ire like Greek scholars who, not attending 
to what Plato told them, that most proper names came from the barbarians, never travel out of 
Greece for their explanations ; for which reason they are seldom right. Thus the Sanscrit scho- 
lars go no further than the Sanscrit. I tell them to go to an earlier language for the datoos or 
roots from which their fine language is derived. In tfie Scotch Celtic we have seen it is Shan 
Scrieu or Shan Scrief. In the Irish Sean and San mean old, venerable, holyj and Vallancey con- 
firms this, and says, in many places, that sean means the Sun. Here, at last, we have the origin 
of the word. Seanach, in Irish, means a high priest, a Druid j this is, Sean and Akme, chief 
priest. In Hebrew ^ m means the revolving sun and the tropical year. The Scrief is evidently 
the Latin Scribo,' Scrips!, Sferiptum; Then Sean or Sab-Script Will be tmting of the Stm or holy 
writing. In HebrbW *1510 sUpr is a scribe, and MU scribo, Scrips!, scriptum* It is not diffi- 


' Etym. Uaiver. VoL I. p. 118. , * Phaleg, Lib. Prim. cap. xlvi. p, 697- 

3 While travelling lately by coach, in the HigUaulda of Scotland, ap old gentleman told me the Gaelic language was 
called Sanscrit On the coach-door being opened by the triiter, when we arrived at the next inn, the old gentleman 
asked him, in English, if he understood the Gaelic, and what was the name in Gaelic of the language ; his answer was, 
mthout a moment's hesitation^ Sanscrit I There could be no imposition here, the old gentleman was an entire stranger 
in that part, and had not had an opportunity to speak to the waiter. He told me he spoke the language very well, as it 
was his native tongue, but he never had been taught to write it, therefore would not undertake to write it correctly; but 
he wrote it in my pocket book, Shan Scrieu* 
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cult to see, though rather difficult to explain, how, from the two, the word scriobkte or scrit in the 
Sanscrit, was derived. This is a very good example for shewing how all these languages revolve 
back into one, when examined to the bottom, where, at last, we always find the Hebrew, the lan- 
guage into which the first numeral symbols were written. 

At a little distance from the Scotch island of Iona is a small island, called by the sailors the 
Dutchman's Cap, which looks exactly like the Calvaries on which the Crosses are usually placed. 
It has three steps, having every appearance of being formed by art, cut out of the rock by manual 
labour. In old maps it is called Linga. I have no doubt that in ancient times a liiiga was at the 
top of it : whether any remains of it are now there I know not. Here we have the worship of the 
Linga and loni, and the female generative power, called Columba or the Dove, more clearly 
marked than we have found it heretofore. Thus the worship of the Linga and loiii was equally 
prevalent with theCallidiof the East, of Comorin and Ceylon, as with the Callidei of Calidi-onia or 
Scotland. I suppose that the origin of the name Linga arose from the equivocal nature of the 
Logos. The idea of word and language cannot be separated. It is very certain that the Deity 
could not proceed to action in my way of which we could form any idea^ except by creating or 
forming or producing, nor could he do this in any otfier way than by willii?g, nor could be exhibit 
this will except by speaking. He spake the word or he gave the wa?rd, and the world existed, — 
by the Word he formed or created it. Thus the Word or Linga came? to be the generative power, 
or emblem of the generative power. I am persuaded tliat the dom was a femak; and it is re- 
markable, that the Hebrew name of Dove is always female— mv iune. ^ The word Aleim has a 
feminine termination,^ and Haggai foretells tht promised desire of all nations by a feminine word, 
the Amid or Om, or Mo-hamed,^ and the Mohamedan crest is a Crescent, always the emblem of 
the female generative principle* From this I am induced to suspect, that I have considered the 
Mohamedans to have been more exclusively devoted to the male generative principle than, in 
reality, they were. Perhaps it is the Turks and not the Saracens, or perhaps the followers of 
Othman or Omar only, and not those of Ali, who have the Crescent. The island of Iona I find is 
called Sudor, and there is a priest called the JSisAqp of Sodor and Man* The Western islands 
were divided into two, classes, and called Sodoreysor Sudoreys, and Nordoreys or Nudoreys, which, 
trahslated, are Southerns atrd Northerns. I feel no <^ubt that Sudor or Iona was once the capital 
of the Southern state. In wbteh of the the <sapjit?il,of the. norfberii qne m^ht he, I ^ not 

know. These islahders becanqie great ^firates j and, tfaejiiaaie’bf made 

war upon the Highlands. Tlie Motd^-roy is j They 

probably came from Noirway^Koisia. proteWoh, tbf vitiified forts 

were built ; and this corisideratioh ivfll me gres^ljr, ^ ^ few qheervations respecting 

them. The name of the Scot<* language, <3aeld^ examined, to the word 

Shanscrieu, as we have found it is still called. We must ,5feco|lect that we found a place in Cey- 
lon called the Point or Promontory of Gadle 5 this proves that the island was called Galle. Pray 
whence had Ben-gal, that is Beni, sons of Gall, its name ? ^ In a note on Scott's Chronicles of 
the Cmongate^ Chapter X., is this passage : “ The Deasil must be performed sunways, that is, 
moving from right to left. If misfortune is imprecated^ the party moves withershins, (German, 
WmnBUsiNs,) that is, against the son, from left to right.” Here we have the us it ought to 


» See Vol I. p 3 12. * Ib, p. 64. * Ib. p. 679. 

* la atiaent Italy Mount Alba preceded tlie Capitol as the mored Memt. Scotland was csdled Alba. Much is said 
about a wjlte'ww of Alba, which was called by Cassandra dlack See mprat p, 34. 
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be, for the sun— Sini=360. * I apprehend the word Sin came to mean Lion, when the Lion was 
the emblem of the Sun at his summer solstice, when he was in his glory, and the Bull and 
the Man were the signs of the Sun at the equinoxes, and the Eagle at the winter solstice. 
Gael 5s the Hebrew ^>4 gl, and means circle^ and the sacred island of Serindive or Ceylon, 
where, as stated before, there is the Point de Galle, and the sacred island of Scotland, where 
there is the language of the Gael or Gaeldoct or Sanscrit, is the island of Singal or of the Solar 
Cycle, or Circle of the Sun. The people of Ceylon are called Singalese^ not Ceylonese* I am 
satisfied that all the ancient names of places, which had any connexion with the mythos, had 
meanings : therefore, I am induced to try to find the meaning of the word Singala— the name of 
Ceylon ; and, forced and absurd as my explanation will at first appear, I cannot help suspecting 
that I am right. We have found the word Gael or Gal in Ben-gal, and ‘the Gaelic language in 
Scotland. Suppose we read the word Sin-gal, Hebraic^ ; then we have Log-nis. The explana- 
tion of the Nis or Sin, the name of Bacchus or the Sun, we have seen before, meaning 360, 
Bacchus we have also seen was called Liber and Bac, Boc, Book. He is also the Linga or gene- 
rative power and the Logos, that is, the Log, the root of Logos : then I think Singal is the 
language of the Sin, or of Nis, or of Bacchus, or the Logos, or Lingua or Linga. The Gael shews 
itself in Ceylon in every way. We have not only Point de Galle, but Tengalle, Battigaloe, Galkisse, 
Bengaly. 

As we might expect, we have iht feudal tmmres in Ceylon. Cordiner informs us, that the pos- 
session of the soil was in the chief of the government.* Each corle or district was governed by 
a corah Here we may have our earls. It means al-corl,* elmf of the corle or circle. The officers 
were remunerated by a portion of the produce of the larid,^ called accommodesm, that is, in other 
words, by a composition, in lilu of the vectigal. From this comes our word accommodate. 1 
have read somewhere, I think, in Marsdeu^s History of Sumatra, that Ceylon was once conquered 
by the Chinese, or the Sin. Then it became, probably, the ,Gal of the Sin : the word Sin meaning 
also Sun, as 1 have just shewn, and coming at length to mean the Lion, the emblem of the Sun at 
the summer solstice. The coat of arms of the Son of the Sun — the Emperor of China — and of the 
Egyptians, the natives of Alba-Sin, was a Lion. The capital of Scotland was Pere or Bere-goaium. 
It is now nearly gone ; the cottages in its neighbourhood having the name of streets, prove that it 
was once large* Near it is the highest mountain of Scotland, called Ben-Nevis ; that is, Ben- 
Navis. Here we have the same name as the Mount Ararat, Mount Baris, or Naubunda,^ or 
Mount of the Ship. The top of this mount is seldom free from snow, and is nearly covered with 
stones, though not very large. I think it probable that it formerly had a ship-temple. The per- 
sons who destroyed the temple would not fail to roll the longest ones down the sides of the moun- 
tain, as was probably done with the Linga in the island of the Linga, Was Ben-Lomond, Son of 
Le-mond ? Wa^ Al|r^d,i#ho divided the kingdom into tithings,. Jll^phre-dif Th^ tithinga shew 
that this was an eccle^^ticai diyislan.^ The tithmgs of th,e Sayop. Alfred are exactly like the 
tithings of the Chiheke, resipaiisible for its owp policy. Was the word Bareich — the name of 
Parish — Bar-roi — rey-rex ?! Were ,t|he Cbudifes or Counties or Earldoms and the Parishes 360? 
England, including Wales, , lj)id Scotland make up , the other 20 ? — Of the pecu- 
liarities of the Jews perhaps there in idot than their hatred of porA, It is very re^ 

markable that, in the Highlands of Scotland, to tlie North qf the 0^1^^ Canal, until within a 



* Hist, of Ceylon, pp. 18^ &c. * Whence come our Curls and Churls > 

* See Vol. I. pp. 203> 235, 293, 335, 347, 759. 


' See Vol. I. p. 606. 

^ Hist, of Ceylon, p. 19, 
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very few years, there was no such thing as a head of swine. It was detested, and this all Scotch- 
men will allow. But whence this dislike no one can tell. The Christians never had any dislike to 
swines’ flesh. It came, I apprehend, with the Sanscrit and the Gael-docht from Sin-galla, and 
the Indian promontory, where we have found all the Mosaic mythos in the temple of Jaggernaut. 
But in this we have a strong circumstance to support my theory of the existence of a Judaism 
totally independent of the Judaism of Western Syria, and, in addition, of its existence all over the 
world, long, very long, before the time of Christ. It beautifully supports my theory, that the ori- 
ginal Judman mythos had its birth in India, and that the Western Syrian Jews were only a colony 
from the first great hive. This mythos came to Scotland when the Gael, Celtic, and Hebrew, 
were all one. I cannot help suspecting that the famous Scotch warrior Fingal ought to be Singal, 
and this is strengthened by the fact, that his bard, Ossian, was the son of Om. I have long sus- 
pected that if Macpherson had understood the nature of Ossian’s poems, he might have made 
them into an epic poem, something in its nature similar to that of Homer. I think they are a 
series of epics, like the tragedies gf iEschylus, or the historical plays of Shakspeare. The history 
of the poems of Homer is very simple, when the mist in which the learning of men, who are too 
learned to see any thing in a simple and natural way, has enveloped them, is cleared away. Ac- 
cording to the written accounts which we have, ttey were songs to cele]l)rate a continuous history, 
as I have just remarked respecting the tragedies and plays of -Eschylus and Shakspeare, » and 
were first collected by Lycurgus, then by Pisistratus, and at last by Aristotle and a company of 
men who, by inserting parts where needful, formed them into the poem which we have. They are 
sacred poems. I'hey are the praises of the unknown God, or songs about the God Om — becoming 
the songs of Om — the mythos concealed, as we have so often found, under a history.^ They 
were the same, I suspect, in Moesia, the land of the Mystery, in Asia Minor, and in Caledonia 
in Scotland. The SANScatT word Eri or Heri, added to the Ora, makes it Om the Saviour. 
We must not forget that we have found the subject of the poem described in this Sammit 
word (for Om-eri is Sanscrit) in India 5 for example, Achilles, Ulysses, ® the Argonauts \ and, in 


the Bible, Solomon, Iphigenia,'* &c., and the history of the Bible in India, ,apd both again in 
Egypt^^ I have little, ^ouht, t^t the prejudice to which I have aUuded in the latter end of my 
preface, has 'of the Omer, 


i^to ,fhe 


iiito^the'Son of ,the 

have been Singalv 


unusually long, 
have been Caall: 


Horse Pelasgics^' may 

unusually long, 'Thus' Cali may 

have been Caall : K±2p, it is often in 

India written ICalee j this wHl K=20, LnSO, 1=10=60. 

I must now refer my reader to tjife he will find several whole 


sentences taken out d^ a Welsh Bible, the flebrew wg?ds above them, letter for letter. He 
will also find, inpp. 59— 61, a grejat pupiber pf ^el^c, $^hsdrit and^L^^ evi- 
dently identic^, which, according; Ifco lToh^^ VEoVn ihpst superabundantly, that the 

Hebrew is Welsh, and tiiat the' Wekh is iltotb' Sanscrit and therefore, that tb4 H 


» \^d(i What I have said hi VoL L pp. 360-^366 5 and pp. 642—544. 

* From, the, ohsuacter it always assumed we have our Hum for demt, and Hiphbug for hum, 

» See Vol.' t pM 6l9p * Ih. pp. 364, 6 16. • See supra^ pp, 1 7, 1 8. 
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Sanscrit. Thus we have the vernacular language of Cape Comorin and of the Celtic Hebrew all 
proved to be the same, in the same country. Here in Carnate we have the Mosaic mythos, and 
the two Mosaic dialects, the Chaldee, the Hebrew and the Gael, in Ceylon, called Singala and 
Sanscrit, and in Scotland Sanscrieu and Gaeldoct. * The Singala is Gala or Gael Nis. And I 
must repeat that, in India we have Mount of Nau-banda, ship^cabled mount s in Scotland we have 
Mount Nevis, or, I should say, Mount Navis, and Loch Ness, and Inver-ness 5 that Sin, when read 
Hebraically, is Nis, the name of Bacchus, of the river Sinde, of the president of the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim \ ^ and, in short, of the Sun, as shewn in Volume 1. p. 606, having the numerical power of 
360. Dr. Babington says, that the Sanscrit of South India is written in characters derived from 
the Tamul ; and he and Mr. Ellis both agree in opinion, that the Tamul is a language not derived 
from the Sanscrit. Wilson says, it is not derived from any language now in existence. * I be- 
lieve there were many Sanscrit languages ; it was an appellative term, and applied equally to the 
Gael or Celtic in India, and in Scotland. The Scotch Gael or Celtic, was the Gael of Singala, of 
Beni-Gael, of Point-de«Galle, of Oru Gallu, of the Syriac or Hebrew or Pushto. This very ancient 
and first-^writtm syllabic language was, I cannot doubt, the Sanscrit or holy writ^ and thus it is 
found in Scotland. This language, I confidently believe, was Hebrew or Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, 
Ethiopic'^in each country diverging a little, every year, from its first original, till it is now 
scarcely perceptible in any of them. Alter the Brahmin or Cristnu sect arose, it formed the 
Sanscrit, to distinguish itself from the others — which, originally secret, had become common, the 
effect of natural causes. And now the Sanscrit is, as 1 may call it, the victim of similar causes, 
and is public. After its sect acquired the sovereignty of India, it was a natural consequence that 
its Sanscrit, of Sanctum Scriptuiu* should become rWB^ s(med script, particularly as the old sacred 
script every da^ mor^ nearly obsplete. , We have precisely the same process in the 

Western Syria.. The ancieiit ^cred script, the Hebrew, beca^ d^d and a learned language, 
and DC longer understood ^7 native®. *|]he Arabm of Urn Kdvan dSt F^cisfely the same i it is 
now a sacred script, qr de^ la^iage, Mt ^derstqod n?ns 8 of the peopli^ I but is studied as 

we study Latin* , Thus all lan^ages, written aiid unwritten, change. It is only the natural effect 
of a cause, and that cause is the first law of nature— that, every thing should be in perpetual mo- 
tion, that nothing should stand still, ejrcept the one First Cause, the To Ov, the 0, the circle being, 
whose centre is every where, and whose circumference is fto where— Illusion.^ Every thing is in 
perpetual motion, in the act of emanation from the First Cause, or in return to it. By this all the 
apparent aberrations and irregularities of the system are accounted for. At the beginning of each 
system all would be in order ; but still, it would possess within itself the principle of change, 
which we caD disorder^ although it is only disorder to our narrow views^ If ^ person without 
preju&e W<wild only give himself time to think upon the way in which spoken language is always 
changing^ wWt , must; necessarily happen when the names of places, gods, and persons, 

come to be puit, into Wtftlhg, in widely-separated nations, he would soon see that the same person 
or place must come to ,be very varxcusly written; and, in ooiisequence, that, for the discovery of 
truth, we da not generally allow top mpch latitude, but too li^le. We Will take as an example 
the words Callidei, Calidei, Chalde^, all, which and many more words are meant to desig- 

nate the same people. It is possible that somptimes, in taking the latitude I contend for, I may 
confound two persons or places; but all, these cases ,must^ depend upon collateral circumstances. 


» See VoL I. p. 736. * See ib. p. 722. 

^ See ib. pp. 162, 530, 643, 803, 814, 818, 


® See ib* p* 736. 
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on which the degree of probability attached to each case must depend. Demonstration is not to 
be expected j * it is contrary to the nature of things. But, by not taking this latitude, I am cer- 
tain, if we do not make an occasional mistake, we shall do what is much worse — we shall make a 
darkness— we shall learn nothing as we have hitherto done. 

22. I beg my reader to refer to Vol. I. p. 709, for the word Bathkol ^pnn3 hetql, and he will 
find it explained, after the Jews, to mean daughter of voice. This completely puzzled all com- 
mentators. It is evident that this word may also mean daughter of Wisdom, the word Cal mean- 
ing both wisdom and vmce ; from the words to call, as voice, and codling, as wisdom. Now we 
come at something like sense.* Now we come to the reason why the votaries of this mythos are 
every where found under the word Chaldeans and its variations. These people were the followers 
of wisdom, and thus the Goddess Cali, whom we have found near Cape Comorin, was Wisdom ; 
and the Calidei of Iona or Columkill were followers of wisdpm} and the language of these people 
was Hebrew, which was Celtic, which was the Gael, of Scotland and of Singala, and Bengal, and 
of the kingdom of Orngallu. It was the GUel-doct and the Sanscrit, Sanctum Scriptum— the 
Cel® of Celtic and of Cal changed into the Gdl and Gal (as Camel and Gamel). Thus the language 
of the Gael-doct would be the language of the. learned ^dom, that is, the learned Celt or Hebrew, 
the language of Abraham, of South India, and of the Chaldmans ; and this, at last, brings us almost 
to a conclusion, to which we have conae by a variety of other ways, that the Hebrew was the sa- 
cred language, and was probably the first language into which the mythos was written. I am 
almost certain that the Synagogue Hebrew was the universal language of the world when the syl- 
labic writing was first used, and this, being used only for the mythos in the temples, remained as 
it was— but that it was soon deviated from in speech, and thus it came to be the secret language 
of all nations; that the Jews never spoke it, but that the Syriac was their vernacular tongue. 
They learn it, as we learn Latin, but they speak it no where. It became the dead and secret lan- 
guage from circumstances ; but it never would have been more different from the Chaldee and 
Pushto, than the Celtic of Scotland is from the Celtic of Ireland, if it had not been written in let- 
ters of different forms. Sanscrit scholars constantly endeavour to tie me down to the strict ortho- 
graphy of that language, as at present settled in their lexicons and grammars. This is not the 
way to discover tb^ trut^ Tfae^i- b^nnot deny that that language, like all others, was once very 
different froai ’^tt it w ndw, M I bavb ?^etvn, has parfl^ b^me lost ; and’ that it was, in 
fact, when the ^irst ccjinparative rpdeneiss. tbfe i^cobnii the 

strict modern brtdioi^jiby ^ bb to Btdp4a4®*iT;i of 

words, against 'ciTC«i»8tan<^;M^!p!]bM]*j^-//'^';’tbe'>e their 'orthography 

must have been as wild, asitheb^^' It khWery cwiA that the 

Cambridge river, the Cam, should; aisp bi^. j^pther^I^ hinie; that is to say, Qranta. We 

have had enough of the Cama of Cape Cdmoiin ; but ihe letters (ff this country are called the let- 
ters of the Grmitha, which are said to have been derived from the Tamul, the meaning of which is, 
that they are the same as the Tainul. Is it possible to believe that the river Cam being also called 
Granta, cm be the effect of accident ? I think not. I believe that the Bede’s houses, or bouses of 
Buddha or wisdom,* had this name given to them when the river was called Cdm and 


* People, who do this, set Up a system nuhcally absurd, and contrary to all probahih^is this 

systeUi,! theijf reqjure the most rigorous proofs. ^ '' 

* Ih'ehitothkMhnra''liaabeettM-bm.riih. ■ , ■,_ 

» The (^ph^,*fje3Ee ^ciBed iffil or Crii du® waslMwe W ten^e of Mi first consisted 

soldy of a;,<n^'df'’s^]M!ei'the word 'dame to mean '' i ' I I;,, ■'i, ' 

« SeeVoL-L.pjiBS^'' ' " V O', ' 
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Granta, In the Madras Transactions,^ the words Cusuma-pura, Pushpa-pura, the city of floivers^ 
and Patali-pura, are said to be synonymous. I believe that the word Cusuma answers to our 
Camasa and Camasene,^ and that the Patali is the Greek Petalon. It is now expedient to recollect, 
that France, where we found the Bhoees, the Garuda, the temple of Carnac, and the Pattarini, is 
called Gaul^ and the Welsh or English, Celts^ Gaiks. ^ 

23. I will now trouble my reader with a digression respecting the ancient vitrified forts of Scot- 
land. That the vitrified forts were made for the purpose of places of refuge or defence cannot be 
doubted. The plate which I have given. No. 88, in my Celtic Deuids, gives a very good idea of 
most of them. Several circumstances, which have been overlooked by those who maintain that 
they are mere beacon stations, prove this. They are much too large in general for mere beacons. 
The fort near Inverness is above eighty yards long and above twenty wide, and that above-named, 
in my Celtic Druids, is considerably larger. The quantity of wood which would be consumed 
before the wall would be vitrified, by filling it with wood as a beacon, is immense. Not only the 
whole wood of the mount on which it stands would be consumed by one fire, but the wood of se- 
veral such mounts would be required. These forts run all round the coast, in several places across 
the island, and are in sight of each other, so that, to alarm the whole country, certainly not more 
than the size of a common tar barrel would be requisite on each. But it is not to be supposed 
that when one fort was attacked, it would raise a fire to alarm its neighbours. Supposing them 
beacons, for what use was the wall ? Would not the wood lie on the top of the hill without the 
very expensive vitrified wall to inclose it ? The Inverness fort is situate on a ridge, rising to a 
point on the West, around which the rock has been scarped away, and of the material which has 
been produced by this labour, the wall has probably been formed. This operation must have 
made the west end and the two sides inaccessible. The east end, by which the fort was entered, 
rises by degrees, and is defended by a double wall, in a somewhat similar way to the fort described 
in my Celtic Druids, It has been said, that the walls are more perfectly vitrified within than 
without. This was a natural coOsequence, and could not be prevented; I cannot conceive how 
it was possible to vitrify them, placed as they are, on the edge of a precipice, without producing 
this effect, I have no doubt they were made before the art of building witii stone and mortar was 
discovered— when the natives lived, as they do yet in many parts of Switzerland, in houses built 
of timber, and pise, as in Devonshire and many parts of France. Of these materials very good 
and even large houses may be built ; but it is very clear that they would not be used for fortresses, 
as they would be burnt in a moment. When the art of building with stone and mortar was dis- 
covered, the vitrified forts went out of use, and the castles were built — the ruins of which yet re- 
main-placed, like the old forts, in such situations on the banks of the Friths and Lakes as to 
communicate with one another. I have no doubt that the whole of the Highlands and Islands, 
north of the Caledonian Canal, might have been alarmed either from the old or the new castles, in 
a few hours, except in very foggy or misty weather. In those times, the temples were formed of 
large stones placed upright in circles, and the prodigious number of them which their remains 
shew to have once existed, prove, or render it highly probable, that a much greater population 
than what it has at present once inhabited this country. At that time, the ridge and fur form of 
the land, which I am told is yet to be seen in many places, now covered with heath, was made. 
From this country very large quantities of fish, com, and cattle, are every year exported, in ex- 
change for bills or gold, which are sent away to pay the rents of absentee landlords, but which, if 
paid to resident landlords, in kind or service, as it was formerly paid, would again vixhe a numerous 
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population, and again soon restore the heath-land to the plough. By the present order of things, 
in lieu of the population of the country, we have the population of Manchester and Birmingham. 
I do not mean to say that the present order is not the better of the two ; I only mean to say, that 
thus it is. The gentlemen who have maintained that the vitrified forts were beacon stations, have 
been enabled to support their theory very plausibly, because they would necessarily be used 
as beacon stations, as no doubt all the castles, by which they were succeeded, occasionally were. 
They must have been very uncomfortable as places of residence, and on this account they were 
succeeded by the castles, which were equally strong, and perhaps stronger, as soon as iron and the 
arts of cutting stones and using mortar were discovered. I suppose that, at first, the stone pillar 
was the object of veneration, and was adorned with flowers and anointed with oil. The Ganesa ^ 
of India is now constantly anointed with oil. When the father, the Abba, the head of the tribe, 
made his residence stationary, it became the Bital® or Fanum. He was the Abb6, the wise man, 
the king and priest. When science and letters became known, and of course known more parti- 
cularly to him than to most others, he associated with him such as he pleased,^ to whom were 
confided the secrets of initiation, and as one reason for the better securing of these secrets, celi- 
bacy may have been established ; and to the same end poverty, that is community of property^ and 
obedience, may have been enforced. In our Colleges, evidently remains or revivals of Druidical 
institutions, we have the Abb6, or Rabbi, that is, a contraction of Roi, or Ray-Abb^, R’Abb6, or 
the Maltre or Maistre, the Dean, &c. The Abb6, with the prepositive particle, was S^Abs, 
which thus came to have the meaning of wisedom. ^ The fellows, &c., were all celibats or monks 5 
but when one of these monks went off to found another college or Bareich or Parish or Borough, 
he was allowed to marry, as he was then the Abba or Prior. St. John’s-day was Midsummer- day. 
This John was Juana or Wisdom, and Wisdom was the Sun 5 hence the longest day was selected 
for his festival.^ The day of the Sun (Sunday) was particularly the day of instruction by the 
Druid Sals whence it obtained the name of Sah-aith^ the preachment of the Sages or of the 
wise ; consequently that day, when the Sun was most predominant, was held in the greatest vene- 
ration. It was called the Great Sunday. From this day the sun decreased. Mr. Cleland observes, 
that it was in allusion to this, that John the Baptist is made to say, He must increase, (who 
was born on the wdnter solstice,) but I must decrease,^’ John iii, 30. **On the Sab-aith the Sar- 
onide preached to the people, in the Kirk Meyn or T^impul or Ey-cil-Lys, barbarised into figlise 
and Ecclesia.^^ The assembly was called Sabat; and in the name Sabbatines given to lectures 
on science or wisdom; in the colleges (on any day, not Saturday only) of France, the original 
name is yet retained. In the above names the Sar-onide is nothing but Ras, with a termination 
which I do nob understand 5 the Kirk is the circle ; the T’impul is the temple of the Templars, the 
origin of which we find here as well as of the circular churches of the Templars. But the words 
figlise and Ecclesia are only the Hebrew word ??rrp kel. In allusion to this, and to their being 


» See VoL 1. pp. 351, 420, 518, 651. * Ib. p. 759. 

* The number of circumcised or initiated by Abraham, 318, explained in a way which cannot be disputed by Sir W. 
Drummond, (iEd. Jud. p, 103, quoted by me in Vol. I. pp. 214, 216,) furnishes an admirable example of numeral and 
astrological allegory. 

* Cleland’s Specimen, p. 66. ^ Ib. p. 94. 

6 ‘'When Mr. Humboldt was in Cumana, in 1800, says Lavaysse, he constructed a fine sun-dial there. The Cuma- 
“ nese say, on passing it, ' We owe this sun-dial to the learned Humboldt.’ The word Sabio, which they employ on 

this occasion, signifies, in the mouth of a Creole of the Spanish Colonies, both wise and learned. They always apply 
the word Sabio to this illustrious traveller.” Globe Newspaper, Aug. 2, 1832. 

7 Cleland’s Specimen, pp. 96, 97. 
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the builders or repairers of the temple, the Teuiplars are megolistors of the temple— humble imita- 
tors of the architect of the temple of the universe — of the system which has the cross, with many 
points at the top of it, the pole-star of Juda. This is the reason why the cross of the Templars 
has not a line for the four cardinal points only, but many lines or points, now generally eight, 
probably allusive to the original eight planets. No doubt the cupola was the most glorious part of 
the temple 5 it was the top— the arch^. It was also arched ; this was the first arch. Was it 
from this arch ov pons that the high-priest took the name of Pon-tifex ? Did he not only place the 
first stone at the bottom, but did he also place the last on the top? I believe that he did, and that 
from this he became Pontifex Maximus. He was a microcosm of the Megalistor, M-wisdom, 
finishing the arch of the universe. It is curious enough to find the Mohamedans rebuilding the 
Jewish Temple, and the Christians adopting into its sanctuary the society of Templars, as the con- 
servators of that building, which ignorant, uninitiated Christians hold that God repeatedly de- 
stroyed by a miracle (Titus and Julian) to avenge their cause. I beg my masonic reader to enter 
the new room at Freemason's Tavern, when lighted up, and there he will see what must have been 
the nature of the Cupolas at Komulraer ^ and Eleusis, when, as Chrysostom says, the ceremonies 
were celebrated under them, with light music^ dancings and poetry^ The high-priest was the 
builder of the cupola or temple, which was only an imitation of the vault or arch of heaven. An 
arch is a pons. From this, as I have just now said, I suspect that the high-priest was called Pon- 
tifex. If my reader should think this far-fetched, I then request him to give me the reason why the 
high-priest is called bridge-maker or pontifex. The cupola is a diminutive of cup^ which, though I 
can produce no authority for it, I believe meant the vault of heaven, and that pom had the same 
meaning. Cup, in Welsh, means top^ the same as ras and But all these explanations are 

very doubtful. The Abba was king and priest j in some cases his monks were his assistants; 
Abraham, the stranger^ had 318 of them, and when he returned from the war he submitted himself 
to the Abba of the country for permission to remain there. These monks were the liberi, the men 
of letters, the initiated, the circumcised, the possessors of the secret, that is, of the sacred lore ; 
they were the persons who anointed the linga with oil, and crowned it with flowers. They soon 
became sacred; and, when they thought proper to save a criminal, they admitted him among 
them, and thus arose the sanctuary. These king or patriarchal priests were the owners of all the 
land, and received the tenths as rent, for the purposes of government and religion. In Britain, we 
find their successors, the monks, appointing vicars, when the increase of population required them. 
In Yorkshire there are two small towns on the Roman road, called Aldborough and Boroughbridge. 
The meaning of their names admits not of doubt. The first was the ancient capital of the Brigantes, 
called by the natives Iseur^ by the Romans Isurium — that is. Saviour toivn^ and in later times 
called the old borough. For proofs of this see Celtic Droids.* The name of the other is the 
bridge of the borough or burgh. They are distant about half a mile from each other. They each 
returned two members to parliament. The first is now an insignificant village, the second can raise 
a market, but with difficulty. When Iseur was the capital of a great state they must have been in 
one city. This city was destroyed by the Romans, and there can be no probable reason found for 
its ruins returning members to parliament, except that, before the arrival of the Romans, it re- 
turned them to the old Wittagemote of its own state or to that of the nation ; but probably from 
the unusual number of four^ it returned them as being the capital of the nation, as London now 
returns four ; and when the Romans withdrew, and the old Britons resumed their power, and the 
Wittagemote was restored, it resumed the exercise of its rights or duties. I think, from the ac- 
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counts which we read, that the Romans left the country by a kind of convention, it seems proba- 
ble that the two nations never amalgamated, and that when the Romans went away, the old 
system, in great part, revived. It seems to have ceased to send members at one time, but to have 
resumed its right in the time of Philip and Mary. 

24. The Greek word comes from the Celtic word wisf^ or wise, though this is rather 

contrary to the definition of secrecy, ^ It signifies hiowledge. It is the radical both of history and 
mifetery. A play was called a History or Mystery, from its being an historical representation.® 
In the middle ages sacred plays, called Mysteries, were performed. This was isteries, with the 
sacred M prefixed, and originally this was the case with all history. It was a mystery, a repre- 
sentation, in the form of parable or mythos, of the history of the sacred, never- to-be- spoken M or 
Om, The general assembly of the ancient Britons was called Witt-age-mot or Witten-age-mote 
or Witte-mote. This is, I believe, Witt, wise-^oz, letters, and mote, meeting,^ This Witte is the 
same as the first part in the name of the crucified God of India, Witto-ha and ba is ab — both 
together meaning father of wisdom. The word wisdom is Witte or Wis-di~om. Wittage*mot is 
M;f5e-mot. Wittage may be one of the very common pleonasms met with in language, Oga is a 
name of wisdom or Minerva, Wittage, witt-age or witt-oga, is the same as Cortage — Cor-Cir- 
age, circle of wisdom. Mr. Cleland, in his Specimen and in the Appendix, in various places, has 
shewn that the Holy Ghost was well known to the ancient Celts j that their public councils were 
always opened by an invocation of it, and that their decrees were held to be inspired by it. There 
was a class or sect of people among the Gentiles called Pneumatomachu^ The Salic laws were 
seventy-one or seventy-two in number : they were enacted in a place or field called Salicam, in 
Latin Salius, or Sail campus. They were proposed by the Saloghast, Wiseghast, Bosoghast, and 
Undoghast, which meant Holyghost ; Wisdom of the Spirit ; Voice of the Spirit 5 Will of the 
Spirit.® 1 think the Sali-ghast is the Ghost of Sali or Suli of Bath, which 1 have explained in 
Volume I. p. 609. But here we have the Trinity and the seventy-two, the microcosm, of which I 
shall treat in the next book. By the imposition of the hand on the head of the candidate, the 
Ghast or spirit of authority was conveyed,’' This is literally the Hebrew Gas, spiritual fire, 
whence comes Ghost— Galvanic, Electric fire, the Magnetic fluid. I am convinced that the ema- 
nation from the To Ov was believed to be this fire. I am of opinion that all the ancient fathers 
of the church believed God to be a Spiritual Fire. ® Although the town of Salusbury is probably 
modern, being removed by Edmund the bishop from Saruin, in the beginning of the 12th century, 
it doubtless took the ancient names along with it 5 as it was not considered to be the building of 
a 7 mv town, but the removal of the old one, ® Salusbury was called also Saresbury^ this is, 
town of Sar or Sur, in fact, Sura or Syr-ia, place of The God of Wisdom was, in a pecu- 

liar manner, the God of Abraham the Chaldaean, or of the Callidei, or of Callida of India 5 it is in 
connexion with this that we have callidus, meaning zoisdom or minnmg. Call in Celtic, Cleland 
says, means learning ; whence comes a man's calling. Cleland says the L is the Celtic pracpo- 


* See note infra, on the last page of this book. Ed 
® Cleland’s Specimen, p. 124. See also Vol I. p. 822, note, 

® I much suspect that the letters called Ogam or Agham of Ireland and India are the yv os, meaning trees or letters, 
and Om, that is, the letters of Om, having the names of trees. When I consider that the same word meant both trees 
and letters, and that the leaves were letters, and the substance whereon letters were written were leaves of trees, and 
the bark of trees, I am not surprised at the allegories from trees. See supra, pp. 148 — 153, 

4 See Vol. I. pp. 145—147, 750. * App. p. 32, ® Cleland’s Sup. to Specimen, p. 30. 

’ Cleland’s Spec. pp. 10, 1 1. ® See Vol. I. p. 113. Vide Bapin, Vol. Ill, B. viii. 
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sitive article. ^ This tends to strengthen my assertion that it is the same in Hebrew. The Osci 
were T’Usci or the Uscans or Tuscans. 2 Cleland, as I stated in Volume 1. p. 8*22, note^ explains 
the word parable to be par-hahul by way of Fable. Habul gives the word Cabala used in Italy for 
a fable. He says from this comes the Pythagorean precept— h fabis. The beans of 
Pythagoras have puzzled all commentators : when he ordered his disciples to abstain d fabis^ he 
meant from fables^ not from beans*^ In fact, that they were not to take the parables in religion 
literally* I consider the veil of Isis to be a parable. Under that veil lay hid the book of wisdom. 
She was called Neith, which meant wisdom, 

25. The traces of the oriental system of the Sacse are evident in the Scandinavian kingdoms, in 
their traditions, customs, and names ; for instance, in the name of the king, Hakim, the Crymo- 
gaea of Arngrimus 5 ^ Thule, that is. The Iule| Finland or /^/^zland \ ^ and in the confraternities, 
which are the sodalitates of Italy, and are but a variety of the monastic establishments of North 
India, of Tibet, or of the Sacae. The custom of sending round the cup, of saying the grace, and of 
pledging or drinking to the health of each other as the cup goes round, is nothing but a variation 
of the Eucharistia. ^ It is the exact picture of Melchizedek and Abraham. Melchizedek first 
blesses God or invokes, or addresses a prayer to, God, that is, says grace 5 then be blesses or 
wishes blessings to his guest; drinks to his guest, who pledges him. The confreres of Scandina- 
via were all sworn friends, in sickness and health, in peace and war. They were the Culdees. 
The Saxons of Denmark had three cups, one to Odin, one to Niord (query Neith or wisdom, the 
Logos), one to Freya, and a fourth sometimes to Braga, the deity of eloquence and poetry, when 
the brave boasted or bragged of his exploits, in the presence of the fair — whence comes our word 
to brag or boast. The Scandinavians had their machinery of Demigods, who arose after the man- 
ner of those of the Romans and Greeks, by degrees, as the knowledge of the Trimurti faded away 5 
and they, in like manner, became Christian saints. In fact, there was very little change ; they 
were first jj/s^r-iani Divi ; they afterward became Christ-iani Divi. The division into districts is 
also most clearly to be perceived in their Seigneurs and Seigniories, which came into Britain from 
them. Mr. Mallet has observed, that the Seigniors or Seigneurs were always members of the con- 
fraternities, and that this continued till 200 years and more after the rise of Christianity, as may 
be seen in a MS. of the 13th century, cited by Bartolin. ^ This means no more, in fact, than till 
the Papist missionaries penetrated into these northern regions. I have no doubt (as Mr. Mal- 
let suspects), that they were the originals of the confraternities of the present Rossicrucians, free- 
masons, &c., in Germany and many other countries. The Papist convocations and councils, from 
the earliest time, have always had a most bitter enmity to these societies ; but they have never 
succeeded in putting them down,® the true reason of this enmity probably was, because they 
were Christians before the rise of Romish Christianity. In Volume I. p. 106, I explained the 
origin of our Sir, Sieur, Mon-sieur, Mon-seigneur, from the Egyptian 0-sir-is and the Indian 
Iswara. The Seigniors and Seigniories are all the same, both in name and substance. Seignior is 
Lord^ and Seigniory is Seignior-ia, place of the Lord, In Hebrew it would be written 
w^Nur as corrupted, but as in the Synagogue sieour. The ancient Britons divided the country 
into tithings, or into districts containing ten Fraternities, with a Lord of a Manor at the head of 
each ; in the towns, ten fraternities of craftsmen or ten guilds. The tithing court, the lowest 
division, consisted of ten heads of families, who were mutual sureties for one another, as each, in 
particular, for all that were under him.® The presidents of ten tithings formed a superior court, 


^ Ib. pp. 1, 212. 
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9 Rapin, Vol. II. p. 165. 
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and were called sapimtes and Witan or Wites^ i. e. wise mm. Rapin observes, that this system is 
exactly that of China, that is, of Chinese Tartary, or of the Pallestini or Tartars, some of whom 
we formerly found at the mouth of the Po 5 in fact, the Sacffi. He adds, the conformity is so 
great between the practice of the Chinese and the Anglo-Saxons with regard to these tithings or 
reciprocal pledges, that one can't but wonder, how two nations so remote from one another, 
should agree so exactly on this point." ^ The Lords of Manors inherited their power, and I 
think they were originally ecclesiastical The very name Lord or Seignior shews it. They were 
heads of a sacred caste, from which, the persons invested with the functions of religion were se- 
lected. They were the original of such establishments as the Prince bishop of Liege, Osnaburg, 
&c. 

26 . The Rosicrucians^ of Germany are quite ignorant of their origin 3 but, by tradition, they 
suppose themselves descendants of the ancient Egyptians, Chaldseans, Magi, and Gymnosophists 5 
and this is probably true. They had the name of illummati^ from their claiming to possess certain 
secret knowledge, and, from their secrecy, they were also called invisible brothers. They use as a 
mark of distinction or monogram the three letters F. R. C., which probably mean Fratres Host 
Cruds^^ Luther took for his coat of arms, a cross rising from a rose. They are said to hold 
that an universal spirit pervades all nature, which they call Argheus.'* Here is evidently the 
Indian Argha. Under an old Carthusian convert at Baden, is a very curious series of secret 
prisons ; they are said, in the town, to have belonged to the Inquisition 5 but I have not been able 
to discover that it was ever established there. On this account, and for some other reasons, I am 
induced to suspect that they belonged to these invisible brethren. The circumstances of the grada- 
tion of ranks, the initiation, and the head of the order in Persia being called the Grandmaster,^ 
raises a presumption that the Sophees were, in reality, the order of Masons, The most eminent 
of them are called Sheik, which is said to mean reverend^ and this has the same meaning as w(yr- 
shipful. They are said to maintain, that the dissolution of bodies by the power of fire is the only 
way in which men can arrive at the first principles of things. Here I think we may perceive the 
resolution or reabsorption of all emanations into the First Principle, the Spiritual Fire, the To Ou. 
The word Ros is, in English, dew j by means of the similarity of this word to the word Ras, or wis- 
dom, they seem to have deceived their enemies, and sent them upon a false search. But I think 
there is no doubt that along with other matters they were also Alchemists. I am quite of opinion 
that Roger Bacon was one of them. The name of the Deity was probably at first Lar, which was 
the origin of the Latin Lares ; and Lar-di was holy or divus Lar, or Lord. After this, in the 
usual course. Priest of Lar-di (from the regimen) became Lardi and Lord. This was probably like 
our Majesty, the name of the Sovereign and of God, and of the priest or sacred Lord of the Manor ; 
and from this, in time, came the lay Lords of Manors. The Lord was the Earl, that is, anagram- 
matically, the Lar^ E-Lar-di. The writing anagrammatically is only a remnant of the Hebrew 
mode of writing from right to left. The Lar or Lord or Seignior resided at or presided over the 
Manor or Manor-ia, place of Mnr^ of Minerva or Wisdom ; or over the Lordship or Seignior-ia or 
Seigniory. The Earl or Lar or Lord was also the Spanish Conde, and Count and Compte, and 
County, that is, Count-ia, district of the Conde — the same as we found in Ceylon, in Volume I. 
pp. 753 ^ 7543 and the Conde is the Can, Khan, or Kan of Tartary, with the title divus or sacred, 
holy, can-di. Kan or Kin, in Celtic, means head.^ The words Censeo, Census, include the idea 


* Vol. IL p, 157. * See VoL I, pp. 723, 809 ; and supra, p. 243. 

* Rather Fratres Rosts Crucis, if from rosa and cruts ? Ed. * See Ency. Brit, voce Ros. 

* Ib. voce Sop. ® Cleland, Spec. p. 114. 
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of telling by the head. ^ Censeo, I opine, derives from Kan, the head, as penser from pen the head. ® 
Khan is originally Ken, knowledge or wisdom. I ken a thing, or I know it ; whence came yivcocKco. 
Y is the Celtic prepositive article, and stands for the.® If my memory do not deceive me, Cle- 
land has shewn that the word Khan — the Khan of Tartary — was the origin of our word King, and 
that it was a sacred or pontifical title, and was both male and female. 

27. Every temple was a tecte or house of God. Jacob’s stone was a house of God or of Om— 
D’om — thence came Domus for house. In the northern language Dom meant ajudge,^ Dominus 
was inus-Dom, that is, iniis=:366 — Om. The Cathedrals were called Duomo, or translated Casa 
Santa. The Dome is the Domo ; it is the Arch formed of large stones, overhanging one another, 
with a flat stone at the top. It is the house, the Domus. It is the place D’Om, D’Am, D’Ama, or 
Di-Om, Di-Am, Di-Ama, of the holy Om ; thus it grew into D’om 5 and thus, as usual, the name 
of God, di, came to be the emphatic article, and thus the house of Di-am or Di-om became Domus i 
Aig holy^ [Jupiter] for a house — ii-toyL^ia^place of holy Om* The stone on which the Vaid 

or Druid stood to preach was called IBwyLog : this was like B-ras-it — Sy Wisdom. Hcopos was 
B-om, stone or altar of Om, Thus Bacchus was ilM-adios, the holy Om, The country or dis- 
trict of the Lar, Lord, Count, was his Domain. This was Domania ; that is, ama or ia-d’-om. 
His kingdom was Kin-d’-om, kyningdom, and Earl-d’-om, whence Bishopdom ; and the record in 
which the paiticulars of his estate were entered was called Dombec — ^that is, Liber or Book or 
Bec-d'-om. 'I his, in a later day, w^as imitated by our William the Conqueror, from whom only we 
have the word Dom-bec. At that time it is probable that the surveys of the priests were called 
Bec-Dom as a proper name. Thus William had a Boc-Dom. Dom-day-book was originally the 
D’om-d-aia, a record of the land of the Sacred Om, of the land which paid its tenths. This shews 
that there must have been at the time some which did not pay } and I apprehend these were 
glebes belonging to priests or convents. 1 beg my reader to look to the Celtic Druids, pp. 128, 
129, to Vol. I. pp, 173, 232, 660, 7*29, and supra, pp. 68—71, where he will find it explained, that 
when the Jew received the ;fSi|0T0Via, as Aaron received it from Moses, he was said to be samached, 
to receive the Samach, that is, the brand for 600, which the Samach of the Hebrew denotes. The 
Christian, in his Baptism, receives the Cross, X; this, again, is the mark for 600. But the 
Samach, as I have frequently remarked, is the M final — in fact, the Om. For a proof that Om, or 
lorn, meant also 360 days, or a year, see Vallancey. ® There is scarcely one of our very ancient 
customs, when examined to the bottom, which has not marks of the rule of the priests. Look at 
a coronation, in any of the ancient kingdoms. Every thing bespeaks the appointment by the 
priest of his Lieutenant or Viera, or Vicar, after he has undergone, the )(^6iporovia^ or is samacbed, 
or anointed with oil, from the vessel called Ampulla. (Am is Om, and pulla is pala, or 
dom— the vessel of the wisdom of Om.) By the priest, he becomes his Vicra-ditya or holy vicar, 
or Vicra-ma-ditya— Aoly or sacred grand Vicar. With us rebellious wretches the Priest does 
homage to the King \ not so in Rome and Tibet, where things move in their proper sphere — 
there the King does homage to the Priest. **Omm. Ce mot Arabe, qui signifie Mere, a plusieurs 
significations, selon qu’^il est joint a d’autres mots. 0mm Alketab : la Mere du Livre, ou des 
Livies. Le Prolocolle, on Original. Les Musulmans appellent ainsi, U Table, ou le Livre des 


' To Calculate, to count. Xal XI, x=600, 1==60, and do, Count, ken, censeo, I think. Cen Xn-650 -a census. 
^ Cleland, Spec. 1 14. See also Lemon, voce count, * Cleland, Spec, p. 197, 
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dicrets divins ; ^ oii ils prfetendent que le destin de tous les hommes, est 6crit en caracteres 
ineffapables, au quel ils donnent encore le nom de Louh al-Mahfoudb, qui signifie, la Table 
“ gard^e, ou secrete. 

Le m^ine titre d’OMM alketab, est encore attribu6 par les m^mes Musulmans au premier 
chapitre de TAlcoran, que Ton nomine ordinairement, Soutat al-Fatehah.’^ It seems in a parti- 
cular manner to mean Mother. Thus, *^Omm alcora: la Mere des Villes. C’est le titre que les 
Moham^tans donnent a la Mecque, parcequ’ils regardent cette ville coinme la Mdtropole du 
Musulmanisme. L’on trouve cependant que la ville de Balkh a porte aussi le nom de Cobbat 
aleslam, qui signifie, le DAmb, ou la VoCtte du Musulmanisme. — Quelques-uns ont donn6 aussi 
ce titre a la ville de Bokara.”^ The circumstance of the Koran being called Om, and the ob- 
servation respecting the Vault of Mohamedism connecting it with our Dom-bec, with theDuomos 
of Italian churches, and with the Dome or Cupola at Eleusis, under which the mysteries or ceremo- 
nies (which Clemens says were copied from Jerusalem) were celebrated; and the title of Dominus 
given to the Archpriest or Archierist, make me suspect that the word Ponlifex is only a transla- 
tion of the word Dom. This suspicion is also strengthened by the circumstance that the first and 
last stones of these buildings were always laid by the hand of the chief-priest, with great religious 
ceremony. 

28. Perhaps there is no word more deserving of consideration than the word Bethlehem nO Bit, 
Ihm. When I consider the very remarkable manner in which this house of Ceres is con- 
nected with the person whom I think I have pretty well proved to be the Male Ceres — the 
— the R S T or TPS— the 600, and the Om— 600, I am induced to suspect this word to be the 
emphatic article b 1^ and orr hm, a formation or corruption of the Om. The sacrifice offered in 
ancient and modern Italy to this God, described by XPS or TPS consisting of bread, is called 
Mola; this would be Hebraic^ al-om. It is remarkable that this God is called iT it or the God of 
victory in Hebrew and Sanscrit ; and this Hebrew name of tDVib Ihm means also pugna, or vic- 
tory, a warrior, a captain. * From this the Lucumones are thought to have come. I think from 
all this the house of L-hm was house of the Om or or Ceres. I have frequently stated that, 
in the Greek and Hebrew, the word for country is aia or ia; and that, in the West, it was ana or 
ania. Mr. Cleland^ has observed, that originally in Gaul, Germany, and Britain, the greatest 
part of the land was College land. Glebe land. Parish land, which maintained the bishops, judges, 
subordinate militia, and its oflEicers ; that it paid tenths, not as to priests, but to government, and 
was called by the word Domain : but he attempts no etymon of the word. I conclude from his 
silence that his system did not here assist him ; but I think my explanation will give the etymon. 

I think the word Domain came with the Umbri, and with them the names of the river JET-umber, 
North-umberland, C-umberland,® &c., and that it is aia or ania d’om— land of Om. And this, I 
think, brings me back very near to the Indian-Saxon time, when the king and priest were identi- 
cal — before the sword divided from the crosier — when all the land was the property of the king 
and priest. Is it possible that when these Umbri or Ombri arrived here, and that, perhaps after 
a long time, they had stocked the country with inhabitants, the sword was not invented ? 

29. And now I come to the origin of our Chivalry, which I think is to be found in the adoration 
of Freya, the third person of the Scandinavian Trinity, the female generative power, the Creator 


^ This comes from the cycle of the 600 being the Om, and from its being the period in which every thing was be- 
lieved, by the vulgar, to be renewed— the new Troys, new Argonauts, It was, in fact, a perpetual almanack. 

« D'Herbelot, Bibliothhque Orientale. ® Parkhurst, in voce, IV, * Sup, to the Specimen, p. xiv. 

» SeeVoLLpp. 111,408,536. 
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and Destroyer, the Cali of India. From Freya, in the character of Cali, the day dedicated to her, 
our and the Romish Friday, become a day of misery, of fasting and humiliation — as the Sunday, or 
day of the Sun, was a day of rejoicing. But from this lady in her good character came our Chi- 
valry — exhibited in devotion to the female sex — devotion, as Mr. Mallet has shewn, existing from 
a very remote time with the Northern Scandinavians. ' Among that people, this and many other 
customs were retained, whilst in Britain, during the stay of the Romans they were in a kind of 
abeyance, ready to be restored, as, in fact they were, on the departure of the Romans and the 
coming of the Saxons, with whom, in their Scandinavian country, they had continued without any 
cessation. In the same manner all the Saxon customs and names I have exhibited above were 
easily renewed. Chivalry did not first amc, it rose again^ in those times. It flourished, perhaps, 
the most, when the gallant but unfortunate Boadicea led her knights, 80,000 in number, to the 
combat 5 then it was, before the brave had fallen, before the city of Iseur was reduced, that chi- 
valry took its rise. But with that Queen it fell 5 and with the return of the Saxons it revived. 
The Saxon architecture of the pillars under the chancel of the present minster, shew that the tem- 
ple at Evora was of a more recent date than that of the remaining pillars at Iseur, when it was 
destroyed by the Romans. The Britons, by soi-disant antiquarians, are said to have gone naked, 
and to have painted their bodies. Very true ; but if these short-sighted persons had looked a 
little farther, they would have seen, that the Britons went naked only in the day of battle, when 
they were painted to distinguish clan from clan, and different ranks from one another, Tacitus, 
in the first book of his Annals, has spoken concerning the nakedness of the Germans, Gebauer, 
in his work called Mantissa, * has shewn, that the Latin expression nudum corpus only meant 
uncovered 5 without armour 5 and this may probably have been the meaning of the nakedness of 
the Britons. But, as I have just said, it is likely that, as they fought naked, their bodies were 
painted or tattoed to distinguish them from their own officers or from their enemies. The North- 
ern Piets were men painted. To investigate this point fairly and authoritatively, it is even in 
those remote ages, antecedent to Julius Caesar’s invasion, when, by the falsest of all conse- 
quences from the plainest of all premises, the Britons are imagined to have been little better 
than savages, though, in fact, they were, even at that time, under the most admirable of all human 
governments 3 but, like all other human things, not exempt from faults,” ® Cleland then shews, 
that the island was conquered from being divided into federative governments, without a sufficient 
bond of union 3 and, in the same manner, western Europe will, perhaps, be conquered. It took 
the Romans many years to conquer Britain.^ The Russians, since the time of Peter, have made 
much greater strides. In fine, in the beautiful account given by Mr. Mallet,® of the Cromlehs, 
the Cams, the circular temples of enormous stones, and the custom of burning the most beloved of 
the widows of the prince on his funeral pile, sufficiently establish the identity of the Indian and 
Scandinavian Sacse. I have just now expressed an opinion that the word Piet was meant to de- 
scribe a painted man, like those referred to by Caesar in speaking of the Britons. This is con- 
firmed by a fact which I did not know before, that a class of persons in Scotland were called black 
Gauls, that Aulaif was killed by Black Qauls^ But it also appears that he was killed per Alba^ 
nos. I think, from the designations Black — pict or painted^ and white or albuSj the tribes were 


* P 200 . * De Nud. Vet. Germ. Sect vi. p, 369. 3 Cleland, Spec. p. 32. 

The Romans depended on armour, discipline, and Russian tactic — gold j the Britons on valour j and had they 
been united under one head, instead of being divided into clans and weakened by petty jealousies, the Romans would 
never have conquered them. The Britons were to the Romans, as the Europeans in general are to Russia. 

^ P 213. 
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thus described from their colours in battle. If a person wish, with little trouble, to form an opi- 
nion of the mextricahle confusion of the early history of the North, he may peruse article IX. in 
No. XXXI. of the Westminster Review. It is very curious to observe how generally the custom 
of conveying knowledge by apologue, aenigma, allegory, fable or parable, prevailed in the world. 
We have it in India, in the fables of iEsop, and in the Queen’s riddle to Solomon, in Syria; and 
in the history of Samson ; .and it was the common practice of the Scandinavians. ^ Anagrams 
and acrostics were parts of the same system. The facts themselves have nothing in them re- 
markable ; but the universality of the practice, for so great a number of years, is very remarkable. 
In the absence of every other kind of amusement or occupation, not filled by war or hunting, the 
art of making parables or riddles filled up the time of the rich in all nations. It was in itself very 
good; it injured no one; it kept people out of mischief, and it sharpened the intellect. It was 
better than smoking. 

30. Every inquirer into our ancient histories has read of the Sea Kings, who invaded the north- 
ern parts of the island from Sandinavia. These were the people who had the Sagas for their 
sacred books. How came they to be Sea Kings ? Were they like the Royal Shepherds of Egypt 
—all kings ? The Sea Kings were the Sagara or Sea Kings of Rama, in the island of Ceylon. 
The island of Iona had its name of Columba, from ancestors of those sea kings, who so often in- 
vaded Scotland in a later day. * Mr. Mallet, by shewing that the ancient Runes® were known to 
and used by the inhabitants of Tartary, (where inscriptions in them are yet to be found, and where no 
Christians, in the common acceptation of the word, ever lived,) long before the Christian sera, and 
by a variety of other strong arguments, proves that Ulphilas was not the inventor of them; but 
that, in fact, they are of an antiquity totally unknown ; that they were brought with the Sac®, 
and that for uAny ages they were considered secret, sacred, and magical, as I believe they were in 
all other nations which possessed the knowledge of them. A spell is a magical contrivance ; this 
was the art of discovering the meaning of a word. Mr. Mallet also shews, that the oldest of the 
Runes were written in the manner of the Chinese — from top to bottom— afterward in the Boustro- 
phedon style ; and, at last, from left to right. In the antiquity of their poetry, he shews, that 
they vie v^itb Hesiod and Homer, and I have a strong suspicion that in their fable of the Dragon 
and Thor^, we have the Tbra of' the Hebrews, and in their Scalds a corruption of the Chasdim or 
Chaldseank dr. Culdeps of Iona, or Colqmldil, .ybere their kings 'tv'ere bpried, and where their tombs 
yet reu;iain; ' >> But was in the times, VUeu the immense! circular feplpleB^ were built, probably 
before the ini^entloa.of the'Rtihesj,, tbut the .instruments were matte u^th which they worked their 
mines, which hat-e b»d iron edj^, but ^ j^aadles of whipli are gold ; ® thus proving what I have 
suggested in my Celtic Drwips^ p. lxyii“:that goW was once " tjie common metal for useful do- 
mestic purposes,” and “ Iron, ,frqm its ^leat superiority of real value, the precious metal.” ® 

31. Is it not possible that a golden age iqay really have existed ; that is, an age when there were 
no wars ; — that a scientific or learned race of priests, like those of Tibet, holding the system of 
the renewal of cycles— re-mcamations— which I have shewn existed in every part of the world, 
may have governed the whole ?— If it be true, that a great flood destroyed the world, Except a 
few fortunate individuals, and these grew into great nations — is it not evident that, by the time 
they had increased to any considerable number, the earth must every where have been in a situa- 


' Mallet, p. 244. * Vide Col. Tod’s Hist. R^. VqL IL ■ 

> See , Celtic Druids, p. 33. * iMd. pp. 230, 283, 23^ri-2® ' 

< See vaiteus eremplars of them in cabinets in Sweden and Denmark, and Jadob on fhe precious metals. 
«Vol.Lpm 
VOL. 11. 
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tioD SO favourable for occupancy as almost to have absolutely forbidden strife or wars of any mag- 
nitude for the sake of property ? If a dispute arose between two tribes emigrating from the parent 
hive, it would terminate like that between Lot and Abraham — one, under the mediation of the 
common father, the head priest or patriarch, would go to the East, the other to the West. The 
abundance of excellent land would be so great, that it would not be worth contending for. Thus 
the world, without war, would become peopled. I can readily conceive too, how a privileged and 
learned order, keeping to itself its mysteries, in such a state of things, might enjoy supreme power 
for many generations, claiming to be proprietor of the soil, and receiving its tenths, which, in such 
a state, would be no oppression — but, on the contrary, it would constitute a government to man- 
kind the most beneficial, perhaps, that can be imagined. And I can readily conceive, that this 
state of things would continue until the land of the world, by being fully stocked, would become 
scarce 5 then, and not before, the sword would be invented— then would end the golden age, of 
which, alas! we have nothing now left but the tradition— but it is an imiversal tradition. During 
this age it was that the circular temples were erected, in cyclar numbers, to do honour to the 
Deity, and, at the same time, to record in imperishable monuments, as far as human means could 
avail, the cycles on which all the system depended— the cycles which equally regulated their fes- 
tivals and the time of the agricultural labours, to which they looked for their subsistence. These 
labours became of daily increasing importance, as land became scarce, and as the golden age of 
peace and plenty began to decline — till it ultimately faded away and left no traces of it, but a 
dream. If we suppose the cyclic system to have been established before the flood which drowned 
Atlantis happened, and a few persons only to have been left, why may not all that 1 have sug- 
gested have taken place, and the learned class who must have known the fact by tradition, for 
many centuries, have adopted the invention of the cyclic temples, to record their Mhowledge as far 
as lay in their power? Look to the remotest period, and every thing tends to, support this theory. 
Insulated facts innumerable meet us at every step, none of which can be accounted for in any other 
manner, hut for all of which this theory readily accounts. All tradition, all history, sacred and profane, 
support it — natural philosophy, facts and circumstances, all combine to support it. This was really 
the golden age; it was the age of Xg>)^ and Xpu^— for there were no wars, and there was no iron. 
Gold was the common metal — iron was not known— and here we may observe how curiously the 
truth of the tradition appears. The ages were of Gold, Silver, Copper, Iron ! ^ and it is very evi- 
dent to me, that this is correctly the order in which the metals were discovered : thus it is actually 
the fact, that tlw age of gold would be the age of piety and happiness* If we consider carefully 
the nature of the animal man, and at the same time the nature of the circumstances in which I 
have supposed Wm to haye been placed after the flood, it seems to me that, in the state of the 
world -^yhich 1 , have suggested, the golden age would almost necessarily arise.. The difficulty we« 
have now, is to ^ of wars, for so great a length of time as mf theory requires ; 

but when fertile' to worth npthing, the whole world being agrestic, 
what should men bgm fort tV"ak it nPt better to, remove than to fight Trifling border squab* 

— — — I 1. 1. y .■,■■■■■».- 1 |l I,, . I ■ I w .fa, I , , I 

^ See Celtic Druids, p.lxvi, as quoted , . j, > ; . , , 

* In the book of Numbers (xx- 17, 19) we baye ‘tn|t account tribie, asking leave to pass through 

the lands of the King of Edom, and offering to pay for Whair he Hfete we have an exact example of what must 

have taken place in nearly the earliest times of which I have beea tr^tiiag. The first people would extend their bor- 
ders by degrees, till they increased to a great size, covering a vais,t extent of country. Then those in the central part 
would want to ease themselves of their superabundant population, and would send off swarms in succession— each suc- 
ceeding swarm settling as near the borders of the settled country as it could, and asking leave to pass through the lands 
of its predecessors, till at last the swarms would arrive at the ends of the earth, I think this was what happened to the 
Canaanites when driven out by Joshua. They passed through Lower Egypt, along the settled coast of Africa, till they 
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bles, no doubt^ would arise 5 but an Abraham or a Lot would easily settle them. In such a state 
of the world many of our passions and follies would not exist. Would there be such a thing as 
the honour of nations? Would there be any jealousies arising from competition of trades? 
Would there be any wars or feuds of religion ? The system of Buddha, of renewed incarnations 
to end at the remote period of 6000 years, would, for a long time, prevent them. When the first 
religious war, probably that of the Maha-barat, arose, then ended the golden age-— ‘the age of the 
universal religion. The universal prevalence of Buddhism is a fact, not a theory. I think I may 
almost say the same of the wars of the Maha-barat and the origin of sects. Every where as we 
advance in time, the remains of a decayed system, in endless variety, display themselves, and sup- 
port the truth of the tradition of the story of the golden the universal tradition of all ancient 
and profane history. Every where we find the original system, and every where signs of its decay. 
I think attention to the nature of man will again let us into some secrets— will account for some 
effects which have hitherto been unaccounted for. We every where find works called the histo- 
ries— History of Romulus, of Cyrus, of Theseus, of Bacchus, of Hercules, of Cristna, &c., &c.— at 
the bottom they are all identical, though^ at the same time, each pretends to be a real , history of 
a hero of the country where we find it, which, from the general identity, is evidently impossible. 
How is this ? If one secret universal isysteiB, that of Buddha, prevla^Cj^^ may be very sure that 
as man, the uninitiated man, began to adva^nc 6 , by degrees, tb bi$ present* state, be woald begin to 
inquire into the origin of things — of the temples — of the religion — of the privileges of the favoured 
caste 5 and then it. was that these mythic histories were produced to satisfy his curiosity, and to 
silence his inquiries. From various circumstances I think this process began in India, and by 
degrees became co-extensive with the system. The same policy is every where evident, along 
with the same system — but the systeul and its history varied in little matters to suit local circum- 
stances, and to suit every new cyclic Avatar. This theory satisfactorily accounts for their simi- 
larity, and, at the same time, for their variety. It is not necessary to suppose a general agreement 
to account for this. Every where, as the 60d0 years advanced, man would have the .same curio- 
sity, and, from state to state, the contrivance to repress it (having been once invented) would 
extend itsejf. priests, and corruption, in all states, have been the same. As food became 

scarce, mian psipry more cunning. "The earth day produced 

more tlioFnis abd. fjhe last faded 

away of a 

and of his resurreoiidb'aii 3 'eif'‘th|^^(^ the Sun, 

from the winter to'th'e how, with 

the system of renewed cycles, pirc^Sgated. From the peculiar 
circumstance, probably in it^s rented cycles, it would require no super- 

intending head, to keep it aliye^ It th hatiiiBe peculiarly calculated for duration; nothing could 
prove its falsity but time, and almipst afways a long future time, at least during almost all the time 
whose antiquities we have examined. Its system of mystery, masonry, and raonachism, also tended 
strongly to its preservation. Iti bectoe, after a certain time, the universal test, the profes- 
sion, the possession and bond df ! of a peculiar order, that order in all thk:mi 0 h 


got to the Straits qf Oihraltar, wherh they erected the pillars described by Prdcep^^jJ^dd Ck/tic Druids, 

p, 314,) which fprm^ the best proof now existing of any fact of so andent h'datp a^ ' we,fek — a proof so 

strangely ov^lopked hy all our priests, an oversight which can only be fbr th'eiir'^solttt^ ignorance of 

the nature of evidence. The history stated by Pipcopius is Btreogthoned by ijie fact, that in the 

country on the oppb^te side of the Strait we find the City of Medina Sidoaia. * 
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of the Linga and loni, having an interest in opposition to the rest of mankind,— every where 
struggling with the sword for superiority — an order varying in different times and different states 
in small matters, but in great ones the same. Thus, for several thousand years after the wars of 
the Maha-barat ceased by the union of the Linga and loni, until the Christian aera, when the sys- 
tem began to be lost, we hear of scarcely any religious wars. About this time the mind of man 
had outgrown the mythos, the fable, the parable, which, as man improved, deteriorated till it be- 
came too bad any longer to be endured : the mystery then assumed a new shape— in the vulgar 
Christianity, and, after a time, in the vulgar Mohamedism 5 and in both religions, after the mythos 
and the mystery have both expired with time, we still cling to the ruins of the system, and look 
out for the millenium. As long as Buddhism lasted in its full extension, one ecclesiastical head, 
like the Lama of Tibet, resident somewhere, I think, superintended the whole, and kept it uniform, 
as I shall shew in the next book ; but when the zodiacal cyclic incarnation of the Lamb succeeded 
to the Bull, and Cristna arose, then arose sects, varieties, and miseries, of every kind. Truly, in- 
deed, do the votaries of Cristna maintain, that he came with the Cali Yug — with the age of iron ! 
It comes out at last, that we have a and a What is the mythos f What is the 

mystery f What is the parable, the fable ? What is the secret doctrine ? The mythos, the 
parable, is the fable under which the mystery is concealed ; the mystery is the secret doctrine 
taught by Pythagoras, by Jesus^ by Mobamed — the renewal of cycles, the inspiration with the 
holy ghost of persons, in every cycle, to teach mankind the doctrine of a future existence of hap- 
piness or misery, according to their conduct in this life. Inspiration by the holy ghost is evidently 
a mere figure of speech, describing a person more enlightened tbaa kis neighbours. Whether this 
future life was taught by Jesus td be by a hell or by a metempsychoris, and an ultimate absorp- 
tion into the To I know not. , With hope and humble resignation I await the event ; and thus, 
gentle reader, I conclude this bobk* \ r , 


^ Secret as his words ia the Gospels ptrote ov^ md over agrin.— [Matt. xiii. 1 1 5 Mark 1 1 ; Luke viii. 10.— It is 
remarkable that these are the only passages in the Gosp^s in which the words mystery and mysteries occur, and that in 
each case they are accompanied by an explanation which proves that the doctrines taught were secret or mysterious only 
because the hearers were gross in their understandings and disinclined to investigate the evidences of their truth. Paul, 
who, in many of his Epistles, uses the terms mystery and mysteries, obviously does so in the sense of a secret, a thing 
or things which had been unknown till then, but were now made known ; not that the doctrines of the Gospels or of 
his or the other Apostles' letters, were mysteries. ^'Secret (things belong) unto the Lord ; but those revealed unto us 
and our children," (Deut. xxix. 29,) as much under the Gospel as under the Mosaic dispensation. jE^ditor.] 
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CHAPTER L 

OBJECT OF THE MYTHOS.-^BOOK OF ENOCH ON THE EAHTH’S AXIS.— NOAH AND SHITS OP THE ANCIENTS. 
— CAUSE AND EXTENT OF THE FLOOD. — CHANCE OP THE EAKTH’S AXIS. — FLOODS OF OGYGES AND 
INACHUS. — COMETS HELD TO BE PLANETS.— SEfYBN-D AY CYCLE AND LENGTH OF YEAR* — ^lYHISTON ON 
YEAR OF 360 DAYS. — WHISTON ON LENGTH OP ANTEDILUVIAN YEAR. ^W)0[ISTON ON COMET OP 1680. 
— COMET OF 575^ YEARS’ PERIOD THE CAUSE OP THE FL 06 d.— JPRI^ pDS , OP c 6METS. — ENCKE’S 
COMET.— DBS. GREGORY AND HALLEY ON WHisTON*$ THKOI|.Y.**-b^^,Hitl^ ON HTHISTON’S THEORY.— 
COMET OF 575 ^ YEARS CONTINUED. — M, ARAG6 ON bOMEm^ LBXALL’S iCOMKlf.— GENESIS, IN SUB- 
STANCE, FOUND IN MANY COUNTRIES. — AGENCY OP COMETS. ^ — ^O^GRE^ON ON GAS, SPIRIT^ INSPIRA- 
TION, THE SOUL. — COMET AND FLOOD RESUMED. — THE WORLD’S HISTORY RENEWED. — EARLY HISTORY 
A MYTHOS.— BARASIT AND MERCAVAH. 

1. Having exhibited proofs innumerable of the reality of a general mythos, it now seems to be 
necessary, in order to complete the whole, that I should exhibit the object for which the mythos 
was formed. We shall find that this was invented, as might be expected, for the support of the 
dominant priesthood 5 and that for this purpose circumstances were made subservient. When 
favourable circumstances were not to be found in irue history ^ they were invented. Thus the Jews 
^11 of Noali a^d Tibe^; the Egypti^s, of Menu (which is but Noe) and Tibe, and both describe their 
three ^ 6 ns^ R suoq^sGfSf I thirik I; sbMl nqt accused of giving way 

to idle to me, 

when all 

very great 'platisibSjl^y.'iu'yk 

The colonies all carried were 

from the very beginning Well among the 

ancient Germans and Gauls, & as in Egypt.’" 

What can be more striking than the cns^dttf m .^irc^nici^bn^ theTamuls, in Mexico, in 

Colchis of Armenia, in Egypt, and in Guiheh and riite kfogdbmo^ Congd, on the coast of Africa? ^ 
It is also very remarkable that this rite is found in all these places to prevail only among the 
Priests. This tends strongly to support the opinion which I entertain, that the order of Chaldei, a 
learned order, did escape from a flood, and, by means of their superior intelligence, dH establish 
an universal pontifical empire, getting the command of the Aborigines all oy^r the Wbrid, who 
were unarmed Buddhist barbarians, who also had escaped the floUd j and, that the rite of drculh- 
cision, or initiation, as it was called, was inventetf before the art of writing was knowhj fo order 
to distinguish that order from the rest of mankind. I thiink the knowledge bf the kri of writing 

; — , — 

' ' i ^ ^ ' 

* 0. hopes, Hist, de Cbago, ch. v.; Woodward ou Wisd. of Egypt, p. 82. 
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and reading succeeded to it as a test in later ages. The fact that circumcision and initiation had 
the same meaning is very striking, ^ The universality of the practice also tends greatly to sup- 
port my idea. When we look into the Jewish books we find that the Jews occupied Western 
Syria, precisely as the noble class of Romans did Italy, and as the Turks have done Greece — that 
is, as a separated and superior class or caste — the great mass of the ancient natives being left, as 
a species of Helots, The whole of the Jews were circumcised, because they are said to have been 
z, 'priestly nation*^ and, if the history of Abraham can be believed, the Jews, properly so called, 
were all descendants of that Chaldaean Brahmin, and of the 318 persons said to be bred in his own 
house, who probably constituted the whole of the tribe, or of the high caste of the tribe, who had 
come with him from India, Though, for particular historical knowledge, memory, without writing, 
would reach but a very small space, yet for a simple story, or for a small collection of simple 
stories, closely connected with religion, or for any single, grand event, I think it would reach a 
long way back. * Such for instance as a great flood — like that of Noah— concerning which I 
must now make some observations. 

2. We are told in the book of Enoch, that ^Hhe earth laboured and was shaken violently;” and 
in Chapter Ixiv. Sect, xi., that ^^Noah saw that the earth became inclined, and that in conse- 
quence destruction approached,” I think few persons who have read the book of Enoch will deny, 
that this is a most curious and striking tradition. — It is a tradition of common sense, supported by 
all the outward natural appearances of the earth. Enoch afterward says, verse II, that the earth 
was destroyed because hidden secrets had been discovered ; and in chap. Ixvii. he makes Noah say, 
that he, Enoch, gave Noah the characteristical marks or sights of the secret things inscribed in his 
book^ and cmcbdied in the pmabks; I thml^ it wHl not be denied, that I could scarcely have 
wished fpr aby bay pbrpoae this, ivhicb is evidently no copy from the Bible. 

It directly admits the existi^nce of synotWic (dr huhaer«d) writing, and that it had been kept secret. 
1 ask, is it not possible that; ftpm some the ^isf bf the; e may have been suddenly 

changed, as Enpeh. iay$ !Sn appean strongly supports the 

doctrine, that the ehabge has Wp' Mddto f aSd a sfiddent change no more operates against 
the fact of the earth being governed by general laws, tb^ a breaking out of a volcano so operates. 
And I am of opinion that the diminution of the angle of the planes of the two axes is not the eflfect 
of a periodical oscillation, but is the effect of the conservative power which we every where see 
around us, operating to restore the globe to the first state from which it has been moved. I believe 
one of the most powerful obstacles, with many persons^ to the reception of the opinion, that the 
change in the axis of the earth was the effect of what we vulgarly call accident, is to be found in 
their conception of the greatness of the event or effect They acquire this idea from a com- 
parison of th^teven^ Mith themselves, and with every-day facts, like volcanic eruptions. But the 
idea h a defusive They ought to compare it with the motions going bn among the in- 
numerable, apna kbd starry firmament, Which our astronomers know, by 

means of their telefe,(^p% Wre ch^n^hg; every day-^some suns appearing to rise into existence, 
and some to be destroyed, pir !to, iKsappb®^^^ If persons would think upon this, they would see at 
once, that the charrge in the bf tfee eakh is pnly a trifling matter. It will be said, that if the 
two planes coincided, the eqUatpri^ iJegiO^ be habitable from Aeaif, and the polar 

regions from cold. Well, and Whati'tlibii ? poles haMtable now ? The beat of the one is 



' See VoL L pp. 304, 305, note *. 

, * it |was to reihedy this defect that such great nutahers of the Druidical temples were built, with their pillars in cyclic 
numbers, and that the arts of epic and dramatic poetry, music, and dancing, were invented. 
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no more an objection than the cold of the other. But, after all, is this so certain ? All these con- 
siderations are mean and contemptible to the person who duly estimates the immensity of the 
universe, the diminutive character of our globe, and the little nests of quarrelsome pismires which 
infest it, and fancy themselves somebody. 


3. All the traditions maintain, that a person whom we call Noah, by some means, no matter 
what they were, foresaw that destruction approached. Tradition says, that he erected pillars with 
inscriptions in the land of Syriad or the holy Sura. This might be the Syria of India or of Pales- 
tine or of Egypt, which was meant. It also says, that he buried the sacred books in the city of 
the book Sephora. We have a Biblos in Palestine, and the city of Boc-hara in North India, both 
meaning caVy of the Book^ Every philosopher, and every fool, knows, that floods have taken 
place; and if we consider them independently of mythology, and if we use our endeavours, their 
nature and effects may, perhaps, in some degree, be collected out of the scraps of traditions left to 
us ; for I see nothing improbable in truths having come down to us concealed in fictions or para- 
bles, since we know that the use of parables is one of the most striking characteristics of the reli- 
gion which is contained in these histories. Now, if we suppose that the ruin did not happen in a 
moment, but that a year, or even more time,* was required to effect the whole by successive earth- 
quakes, is it not possible, if such a scientific and sacerdotal government existed as I have con- 
templated, that the supreme Pontiff and his court may have saved themselycs and their secret 
literature in a ship or floating house ? (If such a case were to happen, in Europe, half the people 
being destroyed, and tremblings of the earth still going on, before the end of the year, where, and 
in which of our great men of war would King William and the Archbishop of Canterbury be 
found ?) And if by this, or any similar contrivance, they saved themselves, and they never moved 
far from the ruins of the city they previously occupied, why should it not be the city of Boc-hara 
— the city of letters or of the book ^ No person who has read the essay of Governor Pownal on 
the ships of the ancients, will doubt that they had ships nearly as large and nearly as sea- worthy 
against a rushing flood, as ours. Suppose there were several or many of these ships, and that 
only one or two were saved; the probability is, that the Pontiff or Patriarch would be in one of 


them, betaus© he would secure the best. Why should not this ship have been built upon the Cas»* 
piati Sea? 1$ wa^ b^t, sitnjated of any place to preserye the f hip iq> a flood.-— Biti ijyhy sboqld 

”h^ Id^ f'iWhy 

years before ? '"and wby 

to sink Atlanta or to' ^real^ year or 


a or 
theory, not 
l^JbabiUty in , the last case 


more ? If religious theory, not 

very dissimilar to this, would be the last case 

IS, if it be probable at all, that it'^appe^4^ iwriting by symbols, but before 

its discovery by syllabic letters. The Druidiml <arcles 'ibajrl^ the numerals, but nothing like letters, 
and it is worthy of observation, that the word Sephor, which is the Hebrew name of the town 
where the books were said to be preserved, means much utibre, properly, a cipher pr fgure of 

than a letter. By a little forcing letter may be made out of it; but its meaning is, of 

notation. It is also worthy of ol^aervation, that the word used by Enoch for the signs of the secret 
things in the book, is not translated by Bishop Laurence letter, hnt O^mtmsij^l m^ 

Ixvil 4nd by a note on the latter word, it is exg^ined by the word sgins; this shews that, in 
the Bisbpp^s opmipp, letter is not meant. His explanation pan ap|)^y «o nothing biit symbols 
similar to those of the Chinese. 

4. Such pprsbus may feel disposed to take offence at my doctrine, that the flood may not 
have been universal, or think ^at the theory which I have propdsed in Volume L pp. 293, 294 


f 
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CAUSE AND EXTENT OF THE FLOOD. 


of this work unsatisfactory, I refer to Diss* VL of VoL III. of the Morsels of Criticism, by Mr. Edward 
King, who will not be accused of want of piety and orthodox religion. Mr. King shews very satis- 
factorily, that, in the flood of Noah, according to the fair construction of the Mosaic text^ the who e 
surface of the world was not covered with water, nor the whole of mankind drowned. What I 
have said respecting the violent change is perfectly in accordance with Cuvier^s observation, that 
the revolutions of the world have not been gradual, but sudden and violent 5 * and what I have 
said above respecting the flood not having covered the whole world, is perfectly in accordance with 
what he has observed, that the marine remains are not to he found on the tops of the highest 
mountains.^ Thus I have both the first geologists and first divines on my side in this matter. 
We might speculate to eternity, but it is impossible for us to know how a sudden change in the 
earth^s axis would operate, or what would be its effects. The Pyramids of Egypt are of such a 
nature, that I think it not impossible that they may have escaped entire when every other building 
in the world was tumbled down- But my reader is not to suppose that I mean this to be the 
flood which threw up Mount Blanc or Chimborazo, but a much later one, which I have sup- 
posed laid bare the Delta of Egypt and broke down the banks of the Euxine, &c. If we suppose 
this to be the case, we readily account for the Druidical and Cyclopaean buildings found every 
where, and for the apparently long interregnum of darkness which seems to have taken place 
between their being built and that of the oldest of the modern ancient edifices and empires. It 
may be that most anciently the planes of the equator and the ecliptic coincided, that they were 
placed at an angle by a convulsion, that this angle was considerably larger than it is at this mo- 
ment, and that , it is gradually decreasing. In that case the pQla«:'^gions must have formerly been 
much warmer than they are now, in conseq^ehce, niay hive h^en fit for the residence of 
plants i^bich we npw find only ip warmer cl|ra|at,^^^ ’ For any thing We know, the reduction Of this 
angle m^y have prc^eeded more rapidly at first than it has done in later ages, thisf would 
account for the remains of plants which are not found growing there now; No doubt the change 
in the earth’s axis would capeOyery great ipisctdef 5 but the assertion,, that the least check to the 
motion of the earth would cause mfinite mischief, is but a gratuitous, dogmatical assertion, neces- 
sarily made in ignorance. I have a right to suppose only just so much retardation to take place as 
would produce the effects which we see and experience. Besides, the change might be along 
with, rather than against, the earth’s motion, and this would make a great difference. That our 
country is gradually growing colder is proved decisively by the records of the suits in the exche- 
quer between the parsons and the farmers for the tithe on wine. Every body knows that the 
northern and central parts of Britain, indeed, not any part of it, can now produce good wine. 

An mgenious writer in an American journal has made some striking observations on the Deluge. 
He says, There are many indications that a powerful current has passed over the continent of 
“ Aiperiea fjrqm. noytfi'; tq south, and the author of this article accounts for these appearances, by 
« supposing th^ has ut some period taken place in the velocity of the earth’s motion on 

« her axis. The the ea^ at the equator revolves at the ratq of more than 1,000 miles 

per hour, or 1500 feet Iper is about the Velocity of k cannon ball. We have no 

idea of circular mqtioU like, this; ^ ^ wheel, of wrought iron, of thrfee feet in diameter, will fly in 
pieces before it reaches a velqdiy, of 400^ per seqond. Supposing the earth should be slightly 
checked in her daily motion-^the iPacifih 0cean would in a moment rush over the Andes and 
Alleganies into the Atlantic — the .Atleutic' sweep pver Europe, Asia, and Africa — and in a 
few hours the entire surface of the eaith would be. covered with rushing torrents, excepting the 



(''4 ' 

* Jameson's Cuvier, pp. 15, 16, 4th Ed. 1822. 
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vicinity of the Poles, The appearances presented on the surface of the earth are precisely such 
as we would [might] expect after such a catastrophe .’^— JournaL The probability is, 

I think, that a great flood did take place more than two thousand, but not more than about three 
thousand, years before Christ, which destroyed the greatest part of mankind, leaving only a few 
persons in different places, I am very much inclined to believe that, at the bottom of perhaps 
every mythic history, there exist some truths. Now, nothing could be more easy to transmit by 
memory than such a bare fact as that of the sinking of an island, or that of a great flood. And I 
know nothing more likely than that it should have been made into a mythos— that it should have 
been made subservient to the purposes of the priesthood. Beyond the sera of Nabonassar, or 
about the first Olympiad or the founding of Rome, which is as far back as the memory of man may 
be supposed to extend, and before Herodotus, the first historian, wrote, history is mere mythosj 
as Diodorus Siculus .properly represents it. In some instances, as in the case of Rome, instead of 
history^ the mythos was continued to a much later date. It is possible that the inhabitants of the 
world, at the time of the last flood, may have had traditions of former floods having taken place a 
few, perhaps four or five, hundred years previously, which may have served to warn them, together 
with some symptoms of which we know nothing, that another concussion was likely to happen. 
The words of the book of Enoch imply that Noah and others learned from secret science that it 
would happen. If the change were caused by a comet, is it not possible that the persons who 
were so profoundly skilled in astronomy, as to be the inventors of the Neros, may have been able 
to calculate the period of one, and to foresee that it would come near enough to the earth to cause 
the mischief^ Enoch says, Respecting the moons have they inquired, and they have known 
that the earth will perish with those who dwell upon it,” Again, They have discovered 
secrets, but thou art free from the reproach of discovering secrets.” Chap Ixiv. Sect. xi. If 
the word translated moons had been planetary bodies, it would have been instantly applicable to 
the knowledge of comets j and I think there is a strong probability that such ought to be the 
translation. In numbers of places the book of Enoch shews a knowledge of judicial astrology, 
and speaks of reading the course of events in the stars, similar to the expression of Jacob and his 
children. All these expressions might really, though perhaps secretly, be meant to apply only to 
the future planetary motions. Under all the circumstances I cannot think it improbable that the 
change in the axis of the earth should have been caused by a comet, nor that its approach to the 
earth and thef mischief which it was likely to cause, should have been knowh to ttie antedfluvians 
—persons learned enough in astronomy to be the inventors of the cycle of the Neros* Reason, 
natural philosophy, and sacred and prii^fane Edition, all support the justness of this conclusion. 
In aid of history and astronomy we can also cite, the opinipn of some of the first geologists : 
MM. Cuvier, Deluc, and Doloraieu, affirm " that, if there is any circumstance thoroughly esta- 
** blished in geology, it is, that the crust of our globe has been subjected to a great and sudden 
revolution— not farther back than five or six thousand years ago ; that the countries now in- 
habited had been before inhabited, if not by mankind, at least by land animals j consequently, one 
preceding revolution, at least, had overwhelmed them with water ; and that if we may judge by 
the different orders of animals, whose remains ure iound therein, they had perhaps undergone two 
or thj^e irruptions of the sea. ^ 

6* The assertion of the book of Enoch, that the axis of the earth was changed, was supported 
by Plato, and the inclination of the earth’s axis was well known to the Greeks, and was called 


^ Jamesoi!i*$ Cuvier, pp. 173—175, 4th Ed. 1822. 

* See Volume I p. 203. N. B. The suspicion which I have stated in the page here referred to, that the word 
Jjo£iaq related to the elfiptie orbits of the planets, must be considered as erroneous— te be unfounded. 
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FLOODS OF OGYGES AND INACHOS. — COMETS HELD TO BE PLANETS. 


This inclination was also well known to the Indians. There is a very remarkable pas- 
sage in Plutarch : It was the doctrine both of Diogenes and Anaxagoras, that after the creation 
or primary constitution of the world, and the production of animals out of the earth, the world, 
as it were of its own accord, was bent or inclined towards the South. And truly it is probable 
this inclination was the effect of Providence, on purpose that some parts of the world might be- 
come habitable, and others uninhabitable, by reason of the difference of the frigid, torrid, and 
temperate climates thereof.’’ ^ 

6 . Varro places the deluge of Ogyges, which he calls the first delttge, 400 years before Inachus, 
(k priore cataclysmo quern Ogygium dicunt, ad Inachi regnum,) and consequently before the first 
Olympiad. This would refer it to a period of 23/6 years before Christ, and the deluge of Noah, 
according to the Hebrew text, is 2349— only twenty-seven years of difference. This testi- 
mony of Varro is substantiated by Censorinus de Die Nataliy cap. xxi.” * Here we have a most 

important Gentile confirmation of the Mosaic record, affording a very strong probability^ indeed, 
when united to the singular circumstance of a comet which I shall presently notice, a proof of its 
truth. The dates are as nearly identical as can be expected by any one who pays due attention to 
the difficulty of keeping a record of time in those remote ages, and this without making any allow- 
ance for disturbing forces, which may be expected to have operated. This western evidence is 
again confirmed by evidence in the East. But those who have read what I have stated of the 
Mosaic mythos in China,® will not be surprised to learn, that the time of its first king or emperor, 
Yao, who drained and rendered the country habitable, is placed about the year 2333 B. C. Here 
we have, evidently, the flood and the God lao of the Jews.^ 

7. Aristotle says,^ that the Pythagoreans held a comet to be one of the planets which appears 
« after a long interval of time, and which, at the apex of its very elliptical orbit, is at as small a 

distance from the sun as the planet Mercury. Now the Chaldaeans held comets to be planets 5 ® 
and the Egyptians predicted thdr returns**’’^ We must not forget this observation of Sir William 
Drummond’s, that the Egyptians predicted the returns of comets, and for a reason which my 
reader will find hereafter, I think it right to remind him, that it was a Chaldaean astronomer, called 
Sosigenes, from Egypt, who corrected the calendar for Julius Caesar. Professor An thorn, in his 
Lempriere, says, ‘‘ Plato informs us, that in the time of Atreus the motion of the firmament had 
changed in such a manner, that the sun and all the stars had begun to rise where formerly they 
had set, and to set where they had been accustomed to rise ; in a word, the machine of the world 
was moved in a way contrary to that in which it bad been before. It is evident, from the seve- 
ral parts of his relation, that he speaks of a confused and perplexed, and consequently a very 
ancient tradition. In his Timaeus, however, he makes the Athenians to have first learned it from 
** Solon; which would seem to favour the idea that the latter had, like Herodotus, received it from 
the priests of Egypt. Pomponius Mela speaks of the same tradition, as also Plutarch, Achilles 
Tatius, Solinus, and many other writers. Astronomers, however, insist, that the idea of such 
an' interruption of the regular motion of the earth, as this phenomenon would have required, is 
not for a moment to be entertained, and that if it bad taken place, it would have left physical 
traces behind ; besides, the figure of the earth shews, they maintain, that its revolutions have 
been uniform since the flood. We leave the present subject with them and the ancients.”® — 


’ De Placitis Philos. Lib. ii. Cap. viiL apud Whiston’s Theory, B. 11. p. 107; where, ia pp. 102, 103, may be seen 
the confirmatory opinions of Leucippus, Laertius, Democritus, and Empedocles. 

^ Jameson’s Cuvier, p. 205, 4th Ed. ® See supra, pp. IP, 36, 97. “ Jameson’s Cuvier, p. 239, 4th Ed. 

< Meteorolog. Lib. i. e Seuec. Qumst. Nat. 

^ Dlodor. Lib. i., Drummond, Class. Journ. Vol. XVI. p. 167. ® Lempriere, in voce Phjieton. 
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With whom I will not leave it. Very true it is that the motion has probably been uniform since the 
catastrophe of the flood was finished; but this, the flood, is the very thing which we are talking 
about. It by no means follows, that there has been no flood since the throwing up of Chimborazo. 
Again I repeat, it is clear that there have been different floods, and we can never know^ at least 
we do not know^ whether the last flood did or did not throw up Chimborazo, although there may 
exist circumstances enough to decide our opinion. The author says, that if the motion of the 
earth had been interrupted, it would have left physical traces behind. Good God! what can this 
gentleman mean ? Are there not physical traces every where ? Are not Chimborazo and Mount 
Blanc physical traces ? Can we take a single step without treading on them ? The difSculty is 
not in finding no traces, but in finding too large ones, and too many of them. I speak not now of 
the processes by which the strata of the earth were deposited ; but every thing tends to shew that 
the last change has been sudden and violent. 

8. I now beg my reader to look back to what I have said in my CELTjfc Druids, p. 8, and in the 
Preliminary Observations, (Vol. 1. p. 2,) respecting the origin of the seven* day cycle ; then in pp. 
27,28, 291, 293, and 273, note^ for what has been said respecting the flood or floods; to consider 
the universal tradition that it was caused by the sudden change in the direction of the earth^s axis, 
as I stated in the note, in Vol. I. pp. 29, 365 and that, in consequence, the length of the year was 
changed from 360 to 365 days, and the length of the month shortened from 30 to 28 and 27 days. 
Now it is remarkable that, in Mexico, they have two weeks, one of 3 and one of 5 days, but not 
one of 7 days. This seems to shew that they separated from the old world before the change of the 
axis took place. This will make no material difference in my theory of the invention of figures 
and letters ; because, instead of dividing the moon’s period into fourteen and seven, they would 
act precisely on the same principle, and divide it into fifteen, and three fives, and ten threes. ' 
The Javanese have the week of five days : on every first, they have their market, as was anciently 
the case with our Sunday; and they say, that the origin and names of the days of their week are 
unknown ; but they have a tradition, that they were taken from colours and the division of the 
horizon. This is evidently the zodiac, when the two planes coincided. The evidence concerning 
this question of the change in the earth’s axis is one thing, the belief of most persons respecting 
it is another. With the latter I do not concern myself ; to the former, the evidence is clearly in 
favour of a sudden and violent change having taken place, which caused a very great flood 5 but 
this must have been before the building of the Pyramids, and must also have been before the flood 
which destroyed Maha-balipore ; and yet, of course, it must have been since the creation of man, 
I can readily imagine an overflowing so great as, in a very small space of time, to have rushed 
over nearly the whole earth, in successive waves, so as not to have destroyed every individual, but 
to have left alive a very few persons, and that few to have perpetuated the race. One flood might 
be occasioned by successive convulsions of the earth, bursting the crust of the globe as we see il;. 
There requires no miraculous interposition, if we suppose that in the intervals between the shocks 
of earthquakes, when the face of the globe might indicate renewed convulsions, a few of the more 
easily frightened inhabitants might be able to save themselves in boats or on rafts. Perhaps a 
few of them, cast on elevated lands by the wave and left there on its recession, might be able to 
save themselves in several parts of the world ; and, in the same manner, a certain number of the 
animals might be preserved, and others lost, of which we now have only the remains. And the 
same effects may have been produced if we suppose the crust of the earth to have been burst by 


' Crawfurd, Hist. Ind. Arckipel. Vol. 1. p. 289.) 
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WHISTON ON YEAR OF 360 DAYS. 


the irruption of the central water from below, which may have been occasioned by the conjunction 
of a body with the moon, thus causing an immense tide. Had the change in the axis of the earth 
been asserted in Genesis, we should never have heard the last of the wisdom of that book. All the 
world, philosophers and devotees, would equally have received the assertion ; but, because it is not 
there stated, though a consequence of it is, viz. the year having only 360 days, it is believed by 
none, notwithstanding all ancient tradition, natural history, and circumstantial evidence, are in its 
favour. Forster^ says, the Hindoo year is 360 days. M. Adrian Balbi, in his Ethnography of 
the Globe, says, “11 est bon aussi de rappeler a nos lecteurs que les Mexicans avaient des semaines 
“ ou petits p^riodes de 5 jours, conime les peoples du royaume de Benin et les anciens Javanais, 
“ de mois de 20 jours, des ann^es civiles de 18 mois, des indictions de 13 ans, des demi-si^cles de 
52 ans, et des si^cles ou viellesses de 104 ans."^ Here we have the year of 360 days. 

We will now inquire what the ancients thought upon this subject. 

9. I had collected a variety of authorities to prove that the ancients held, that both the civil and 
tropical year consisted of 360 days, and the month of 30 days, when I obtained Whiston’s Theory 
of the Earth^^ in which I discovered that this had been proved by Newton,^ and that he had 
already demonstrated the truth of my doctrine. As I consider this of great importance, and my 
reader may not be able easily to obtain Whiston^s work, and if he could, he would find the proofs 
encumbered with much unnecessary matter, I shall copy them on this point, though they are 
rather long, and give those proofs instead of my own. 

“ The most ancient civil year in most parts of the world after the deluge i and also the tropical 
“ solar and lunar year before the deluge, contained just twelve months of thirty days a-piece, or 
“ 360 days in the whole. 

“ First.— I shall endeavour to prove, that the most ancient year in dml use, almost throughout 
“ the world, for several ages after the deluge, contained exactly 360 days, or 12 months of 30 days 
“ a-piece. Secondly. — That before the deluge, not only the civil year, but also the tropical solar 
“ year, wherein the sun passes through the ecliptic to the same point from whence it began ; and 
“ likewise the lunar year, consisting of 12 Synodical months, each from new moon to new moon, 
“ or from full moon to full moon, were severally just 360 days long, and consequently that the 
“ lunar month was exactly 30 days. 

“ And, first, I am to prove that the most ancient dvil year and month were of this length in 
“ most places after the deluge. 

“ (1.) This appears by that testimony mentioned in Georgius Syncellus, which informs us, that 
“ the additional five days, even amongst the Egyptians, one of the most ancient and learned na- 
“ tions in the world, were not originally added to the 360 days, or 12 months of 30 days a-piece, 
“ of which their year consisted, but were introduced about a thousand years after the deluge ; so 
“ that till that tiipe, their ancient year appears to have been no more than 360 days. 

“ (2.) This argument from the latter introduction of the five additional days, receives some con- 
“ firmation from the place they always possest in the year, even after they were introduced in the 
“ Egyptian and thence in the Nabmassarean form, which was at the end of the whole year, as 
“ additional or superabundant days 5 which manner of adding them at the year’s end seems na- 
“ turally to imply, that the several months had been so long stated at 30 days a-piece, and so the 
“ whole year at just 360 days, that they could not think fit to alter them, but only ventured to add 


» Sketches of Hindoos, p. 40, * Hypotheses, Book II. pp. 144-181. 

* Vide Rev. Dr. Barret's Enquiry into the Constellations, pp. 8, &c. 
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five days at the end of the year, which indeed were scarce accounted a part of it : still implying 
and supposing that the ancient and stated year was made up of 12 months of 30 days a-piece, 
or of 360 days in the whole, and no more. 

(3,) And what is but conjectured at in the last argument, is particularly asserted in a famous 
tradition in Plutarch, from whence it appears that the ancient Egyptian year was no more than 
360 days, and that the five Epagomm^s were not looked upon as proper parts either of the year 
or of any of its months ; but as days belonging to the nativities of five several Egyptian deities, 
who, as this present piece of mythology supposes, were to he born neith&r in any year^ nor in 
any months and that thereupon, these five days were added to the ancient year ; which, there- 
fore, before this addition was made, contained no more than 360 days. 

(4.) That the most ancient Chaldean or Babylonian year was just 360 days, appears by that 
number of furlongs for the compass of the walls of Babylon, which, as Q. Curtius and Tzetzes 
aifirm, were built in a year, a furlong each day. For though some who wrote about the time of 
Alexander the Great, and seem to have known, either that the solar year was 365 days long, or 
the astronomical year at Babylon itself was of that length, do say that the compass of the walls 
was 865 furlongs ; yet Ctesias, who wrote before that time in the reign of Artaxerxes Memor, 
says with greater probability, that the number of furlongs was but 860. And since even those 
later writers add, that Babylon was as many furlongs in compass as there were days in the year ; 
His more than probable that they erroneously concluded from thence, that because the tropical 
year (or the astronomical year of Nabouassar) had 365 days in it, therefore Babylon was 365 
furlongs in compass* Thus then we see the testimonies of several authors that the walls of Ba- 
bylon were' as many furlongs in compass as there were days in the year 5 and that the oldest 
and best testimony asserts that they were 360 furlongs in compass ; wherefore it must be 
concluded highly probable at least, that the most ancient Babylonian year was exactly 360 days 
long. 

( 6 .) All this is more fully confirmed by a contemporary author, the Prophet Daniel, who lived 
and wrote in Babylon, in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, who built those walls. For Daniel by 
his time, times and a half, or three years and a half, as we are sure from St. John’s exposition of 
them, means 1260 days ; and consequently by a single time or one year, me^ns no more than 
360 days 5 according to the usual computation of the age and nation in which he live^. 

( 6 .) We find also several footsteps and remains of this old year in the Medo-Persi^ monar- 
chy which subdued the Babylonian. As in the 360 channels which Cyrus put to make the river 
Gyndes fordable for his army, when he went on bis expedition against Babylon; and (if Jose- 
phus be not mistaken) in the 360 Satrapae which Darius set over so inany provinces of his em- 
pire. Thus also the sacred historian assures us, that King Aha^suerus made a feast unto all Ms 
princes and his servants many days, even 180 days, i. e. a just half-year’s feast, that number being 
« exactly half 360. Thus also the Periodus Magorum, mentioned by Scaliger, was 360,000 years, 
i. e. days, or a just millennium. In all which instances a plain reference is had to the year of 
360 days then in use. 

(7.) That the Persian year contained but 360 days is still more evident from the testimonies 
of Plutarch and Q. Curtius, who affirm that the number of royal concubines to more than one 
‘ « of the Persian kings, was just 360. And we know both from Scripture and Herodotus, that 
« they went in constant courses to their kings* And since their number answers so exactly to 
the days in the ancient yeary according to the other testimonies 5 since also a year is so natural 
^ and obvious a length for one of those courses ; nay, since Diodorus Siculus 'directly affirms that 
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the Royal concubines were just as many as the days of the year, it is plain, the Persian year 
had just 360 days. Nay, even in much later times we find in the Arabic historians, that Ardshir 
** Ebfa Babecy who was king of Persia, in the third century of Christianity, was the author of the 
play which we call Tables 5 in which he appointed twelve houses or Areolae to correspond to the 
** 12 months of the year, and 30 calculi or Tablemen, to answer to so many days in every month : 
** a plain instance (if not of the then present length of the Persian year and months, yet at least) 
of the tradition they still retained, that originally the Persian year was just 360 days, containing 
twelve months of 30 days a-piece. 

( 8 ,) There is also no small probability, that the most ancient year of the Mexicans in North 
** America (who seem to have had their original from some of the eastern nations) was also exactly 
360 days. , This people (as Joseph Acosta, amongst others, informs us) ^ divided their year into 
* months, to [each of] which they gave 20 days, wherein the 360 days are accomplished^ not com>- 
^prehending in any of these months^ the 5 days that remain and make the year perfect. But they 
^ did reckon them apart at the end of the year, and called them days of nothing ; during which 
^ the people did not any things neither went they to their teniples, but occupied themselves only 
‘ in visiting one another, and so spent the time. The sacrificers of the temple did likewise cease 
“ ‘ their sacrifices.^ Since then the Mexicans, even till these later times, esteemed as nothing 
those five days that were added to the 360 at the end of the year, and accordingly spent them 
in mere idleness j it is very probable they did this to signify that those additional days were not 
to be looked upon as any real part of the year, as they certainly were not of any of its months 5 
or at least, to signify that they did not originally belong to the year, but were* added to it in 
later times, to make it more agreeable to the solar year. And if so, it must be allowed that the 
primitive year of the Mexicans contained just 360 days, and no more, 

(9.) The only year among the ancient Greeks, and the nations descended from them, that can 
come in competition with this year of 360 days, is the tropical year or a year made very nearly 
equal to the tropical by cycles of years, or proper intercalations of months or days in certain 
revolving periods. And that this year was not originally in civil use amongst them, appears 
very probable from the most ancient manner of determining the seasons of the year, which was 
not done by the names of the months and days of the civil year, but by the heliacal rising and 
setting of the fixed stars, as is well known to all that are conversant in the old poetry and astro- 
nomy. Now, if the tropical year, or a year made equivalent to it by proper intercalations, had 
** been the civil year, it can hardly be imagined that the easy and obvious method of reckoning the 
seasons by the months and days of the civil year should be entirely neglected; and so odd and 
troublesome a method as that of fixing them by the heliacal rising and setting of the fixed stars, 
** should be entertained in its stead. And in confirmation of this reasoning, Diogenes Laertius 
says, that Thales the Milesian was the first of all the Greeks who discovered the length of the 
four seasons of the year, and that the tropical year was 365 days in length. And though Solon 
is said to have made the month conformable to the motion of the moon at Athens, yet even he 
himself was utterly ignorant of the tropical year, if he really had that discourse with Croesus, 
king of Lydia, which Herodotus relates he had. For' he there supposes, that if the year of 360 
** days had an embolimary month of 30 days added to it every other year, it would thereby become 
« equal to the tropical year. Whereby it is plain, he took the tropical year to be 375 days long, 
which is above 9 days and 18 hours more than the truth. Wherefore I think it may be con- 
eluded, that till after the time of Soloii (or if this discourse with Croesus be feigned by Herodo- 
tus under Solon's name, then even till Herodotus's time, which is above 100 years later) the 
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ancient Greeks were generally ignorant of the true length of the tropical year 5 and, conse* 
quently, the most ancient Grecian year was not equal to the tropical. And if so, the following 
** ancient testimonies will be undoubted evidence that it was of no other length than 360 days. 

(10.) That the ancient year of Greece, Lydia, and the Grecian colonies in Asia, was just 360 
days, appears from several testimonies. There is a clear intimation of this in the 360 gods, 
which (as Justin Martyr assures us) that most ancient poet and philosopher Orpheus intro- 
duced ; one, it seems, for every day in the year. The same thing may be concluded from the 
before-cited testimony of Herodotus, (of Halicarnassus, a Grecian city in Asia,) who introduces 
Solon discoursing with Croesus, king of Lydia, where, he says, that 70 years, (viz. either Asia- 
tic years, even till Herodotus's time, or at least Lydian years in the time of Croesus,) contained 
25,200 days; from whence it follows, that a single year, at the same time, contained just 360 
days. This also is proved from the riddle of Cleobulus, tyrant of Lindus, a city of Rhodes, 
There is, says he, one father who has 12 children, and eash of these has 60 daughters, 30 of them 
white, and 30 of them black ; all of them being immortal, and yet mortal continually. By which 
all agree, that the year is meant with its 12 months, and each of their 30 days and 30 nights. 
« Thus also Hippocrates (of the island of Cos, in the Egean sea) aiSarms, that 7 years contain 360 
weeks, and so one year 360 days. And also that 7 months are 210 days ; and 9 months and 10 
days are just 280 days ; and elsewhere, that 9 months contained 270 days, according to the 
computation of the Grecians. From all which it is evident, that 30 days were then allowed to a 
‘‘ month, and 360 days to a year. 

‘‘ (1 1.) That the most ancient year at Athens in particular, was 360 days, and the month 30 days> 
appears from the very original constitution of the city of Athens itself, which, as we learn from 
Harpocration, Julius Pollux, and Suidas, was divided (to use the words of the last) into four 
tribes, in imitation of the 4 seasons of the year 5 which tribes contained 12 ^parplctg correspond- 
ing to the 12 months ; and each ^poerpla had 30 answering to the 30 days of each month 5 
so that all the yivTj collected together were 360, as many as the days of the year. Which words, 
« in the opinion of a learned man, do not only demonstrate the true length of the primitive Athe- 
nian year, but also give the reason of it, from the original constitution of the city itself. That 
they demonstrate the true length of the primitive Athenian year, I acknowledge is very plain 5 
but (with submission) they are so far from deriving this year, with its 4 seasons, 12 months, and 
30 days in each month, from the constitution of the city, that they assert on the contrary, the 
city was so divided and constituted in imitation of the year, and of its 4 seasons, 12 months, &c. 
And if Athens was a colony of the Egyptians, as ^seems e;£ceeding probable, there can be no 
« doubt but that the ancient year of 860 days and 12 equal months, (the only year and months the 
Egyptians then made use of) gave birth to the aforesaid constitution of that city, and so were 
evidently the primitive year and months in civil use at Athens. 

** (12.) That the Athenians retained the year of 360 days, and the month of 30 days, till after 
the time of Alexander the Great, (either solely, as some learned men hold ; or at least, together 
** with the Lunm-solar year, as Theodoras Gaza was of opinion,) may be proved from the books of 
** ancient Athenians yet extant, as well as by other authorities. Thus Xenophon, in his excellent 
discourse of the revenue of the state of Athens, always takes it for granted that a year did then 
contain 360 days, and no more, as his late translator in his notes, particularly, observes and de- 
monstrates. And Plato, in his 6 th book de Legibus, would have the Senate of the new Com- 
monwealth he is there describing, to consist of 360 men, to be divided into 4 parts of 90 eaeh ,• in 
this alluding plainly to the year of 360 days, and its 4 quarters. And Aristotle expressly assures 
us, that the 5 th part of a year was 72 days, and the 6 th part was 60 days ; and so by plain con- 
sequence, the whole year must have been 360 days. Lastly, Pliny, Laertius, and Varro, inform 
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US, that at Athens, Demetreus Phalereus (after the time of Alexander the Great) had just 360 
statues erected to his memory, the year at that time (as Pliny says expressly, and the other two 
as expressly as he, if their testimonies be taken jointly) not having any greater number of days in 
it than 360. 

(13.) This ancient year of only 360 days, appears also to have been the first Roman year be- 
fore Numa Pompilius’s correction. For Plutarch, in the life of Numa, says, that ‘ during the 
^ reign of Romulus, some months were not SO days long, and others contained 35 days or more, 
* the Romans not then sufficiently understanding the true length of the solar or lunar periods 5 
‘ but only providing for this one thmg^ that the whole year should contain just 360 days* 

(14.) That this was the primitive Roman year, will appear very probable also from the Julian 
Calendar itself, which intercalates the Bissextile day immediately after the Terminalia, the last 
day of the ancient year j that is, immediately before the 5 last days of February, the last month 
“ in the ancient year j so that the 5 last days of February every common year, and the 6 last 
every Bissextile year, are to be reckoned intercalary, or additional days to the other 360. And, 
indeed, St. Austin, speaking of those who reckoned the Antediluvian years to be no more than 
36 days, the 10th part of the lunar year, which he supposed to be 360 days, to which the 5^ 
days were afterwards added to fill up the solar year 5 directly says, that the Romans called all those 
“ five (or six days in a Bissextile year) intercalary days. And though an intercalary month in the 
times immediately before the Julian correction, was inserted in the same place where the Bis- 
sextile day is inserted now ; yet it is probable from what St. Austin says, and indeed from the 
“ agreeableness of the thing itself, that the first correction of the ancient year of 360 days, was 
made by adding the five days aforesaid to the end of it. 

(15.) That the original Roman year was exactly 360 days, is farther proved, because a tacit 
“ year of that length was retained in the Roman Empire for the anniversary celebration of some 
‘‘ particular solemnities, long after the establishment of the Julian year, as appears from some in- 
scriptions in Gruter ; concerning which hear the words of the famous Cardinal Norris.—^ In 
“ * harum Inscriptionum ud 4 dicitur Nonius Victor cum Aurelio Victore, Datiano Cereale Coss* 

‘ tradidisse Lbontica XVI. Kal. Aprid. Et in alters memorandum iidem, Eusebio Hypatio 
^ Coss, iterum tradidisse Leonti ca IV. Idus Martxas. Erant sacra anniversaria, quse anno 
^ evoluto, ab iisdem instaurata fuerunt. Priora peracta sunt Anno Cbristi 358, die 17 Martii ; 

* altera anno 350, die ejusdem mensis 12, jam evolutis diebus a prioribus Leonticis, 360.^ This 
“ reasoning, from such undoubted authorities, is so plain and convincing, that nothing farther 
need to be added to it. 

(16.) This computation of 3Q days to every month, and so of 360 days to a year in ancient 
time, i^ also confirmed by that length of a month all along in the old histories, as has, in great 
measure, been proved already, and is confirmed by these farther testimonies. When Queen 
^ Esther would express her absence from King Abasuerus for an entire month, she expresses it 
thus ; ‘ I have not been called to come in unto the King these 30 days/ And when Darius's 
courtiers in Daniel* Solicited him lo prohibit prayers for an entire month likewise, they expressed 
it thus : that ^ none should ask a petitiou of any god or man for 30 days.* And this month of 30 
« days did certainly continue in civil u^e ,at Athens till Solon's time at least. Diogenes Laertius 
“ and Plutarch agree, that he was the first who accommodated the month to the motion of the 
moon, and called the last day of it (which before was named the 30th day) hrjnaiuia^ 

the Old and New day, as belonging partly to the old moon, and partly to the new. And Proclus 
also adds, that Solon was the first that made the month less than 30 days. Nay, even in later 
times, about QOO years after Solon, the ancient astronomers Euctemon, Philip, and Calippus, in 
those very cycles which they made for adjusting the years and months to the motions of the sun 
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** and moon, did constantly allow 30 days to each month, and then threw out every 63rd or 64th 
" day, as is particularly explained in Geminus; who himself also expressly asserts, that the ancients 
constantly allowed 30 days to a month. Lastly, Julius Pollux, Galen, Cleomedes, Orus Apollo, 
Achilles Tatius, and St. Austin, do each of them assure us, that by a month, in the vulgar way 
of speaking, is meant 30 days. Nay, the four last express themselves so as if the lunar month 
itself were exactly of that length. And St. Austin carries the matter farther, and takes the lunar 
year, or IQ lunar months, to contain just 360 days. And even Dionysius Exiguus, above 500 
years after Christ, reproves many of this error, of taking the lunar month to be just 30, and the 
lunar year just 360 days. And it cannot be easily imagined how so great an error should so 
universally obtain, unless the most ancient year and month had been just 360 and 30 days in 
length respectively. 

10. And thus I think I have clearly proved the first particular which I undertook, namely, 
that the ancientest year in use in most nations of the Postdiluvian world was exactly 360 days, 
and the month exactly 30 days. I come now to shew, that even in the Antediluvian world, not 
only the year in civil use, but also the solar year, and the lunar year too, were each of them 360 
days in length, and exactly commensurate to one another. And here, if the reader will make 
allowances for the distance and obscurity of the times I am now about to treat of, and for the 
scarcity of any records belonging to them besides the Holy Scriptures, I believe he will find as 
much evidence, even for this second particular, as can reasonably be expected, and what is 
‘‘ abundantly sufficient to satisfy him of the truth and reality of it. 

“ And (1) since we have found, that the most ancient Postdiluvian year in civil use in most 
** countries was exactly 360 days, consisting of 12 equal months of 30 days a-piece 5 it is a strong 
presumption, that the Antediluvian civil year was of the same length. For it cannot easily be 
** imagined how this year should so universally obtain after the deluge, except it had been in use 
before it 5 especially, since it is neither equal to the present solar year, nor to the lunar. If the 
«« first nations after the deluge had made any change in their year, they would certainly have en- 
** deavoured to make it conformable to the motions either of the sun, or of the moon, or both ; 
which appears to be the practice of every nation, when they undertake to correct or alter the 
year in civil use. And, therefore, since neither the year of 360 days, nor the month of 30 days, 
is agreeable to any bf the celestial motions, it must be granted that the Postdiluvians were not 
the first framers of this year 5 tibterefore, tiiat it was used before the deluge also. 

(Q.) This farther appears by tbet utto^t ancimJt «md most Valuable testimony of Moses, whereby 
we understand, that from the 17th day of the aecpnil month, tb^ flood began, till the l/th 
day of the 7th month, when the ark rested, were just 160 days, oV just 30 days for every inter- 
“ vening month. The words are these : ^In the 600th year of Noah’s life, the second month, the 
‘ 17th day of the month, the same day were all the fountains of the great deep broken up, and the 
“ * windows of heaven were opened. And the waters prevailed upon the earth 160 days. And 
* after the end of 150 days the waters were abated $ and the ark rested in the 7th month, on the 
‘ 17th day of the month, upon the mountains of Ararat/ So that hence it is evident that five 
months, viz. the Qd, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th, had just 30 days a-piece } and by consequence it is 
most probable that all the rest had so likewise, and that therefore the whole year had no more 
than 860 days. 

Jjemma to the third argument. The ancient succession of kings in Berosus and Abydenus, 
whose reigns are counted by Sari, governed some part of the Antediluvian world, and ended at 
the deluge. All this is asserted by the historians themselves. Nay, farther, Xisuthrus, the last 
king, appears evidently to be the same with Noah, since alnjtost the whole history of the flood, 
and of Noah’s being saved in the ark, may be found in the remaining fragments of Berosus and 
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‘‘ Abydenus, if you only change the name of Xisuthrus for Noah. As particularly, that ^ God re- 
^ vealed to Xisuthrus, that a great deluge should destroy men from the earth, and begin on the 
* 15th day of the month Daesius, and therefore Xisuthrus was commanded to save himself and 
^ his family by entering into an ark or ship, and to take with him into the ark all sorts of birds 
‘ and beasts, with necessary food for himself and them. Which being done, the deluge came, as 
^ predicted. And after the rain had ceased, Xisuthrus sent out a bird, to see if the waters were 
^ abated, which returned to him again, having found nothing to rest upon. And after some time, 
^ he sent out another, which returned likewise, but with dirty feet, whereby he knew the waters 
“ ^ were abated. Lastly, he sent one out the third time, which returned not to him again. That 
“ ^ afterwards, Xisuthrus opened the ark, and saw the ground was dry 5 so he and his wife came 
“ ^ out and raised an altar and sacrificed to the gods. His children also came out and sacrificed, 
^ and found that the ark rested on the Gordyean mountains in Armenia, and part of it still con- 
® tinned in being when this account was written. Afterwards Xisuthrus’s children journeyed 
® towards Babylon, built many cities, and founded temples, and particularly built Babylon.* 
“ These circumstances are so agreeable to the Scripture history of the deluge, that many have 
been tempted to think that Berosus transcribed this account from thence. But that cannot 
easily be, because amongst these truths there are some mistakes and falsities intermixed, which 
I thought it not worth the while to relate* But from those falsities, and from the idolatry in 
this history, it appears that it was collected and put into writing some few years after the 
deluge, namely, after the rise of idolatry amongst the Postdiluvians. And yet it is very proba- 
ble this was done long before the lives of men were fixed to the present standard, while some 
that had conversed with the sons or grandsons of Noah were still alive 5 because the particulars 
«« of the deluge are more accurately related therein, as we have seen, than could be supposed pos- 
** sible, had the tradition passed through very many hands before it was committed to writing. 

(3.) That the Antediluvian year was just 360 days long, appears from the reigns of these Ante- 
diluvian kings, which, as I said, are not reckoned by years, but by*Sari. And our authors tell 
us, a Sarus is 3600 years 5 that is, as some ancient Christian writers understood them, (and as 
appears by the great length of the partioilar reigns, some of them amounting even to 18 Sari 
a-piece,) 3600 days, or ten years of 360 days each. And the Hebrew or Chaldee expression of a 
Sarus confirms this assertion. Hhaz§.r is ten ; and the first letter being such a guttural as could 
not well be pronounced by the Greeks, they would naturally express the word by Xapag^ which 
is therefore literally a decade For the lives of the Antediluviaus being generally at the least ten 
times as long as ours, tliey found it more convenient to reckon their own lives and the reigns of 
their kings, rather by decads of years than by single years. Now, if a Sarus or decad of years 
contained 3600 days before the deluge, it is plain that each year contained just 360 days. 

(4) If ft be proved by the preceding arguments, that the dvil year before tine deluge was just 
“ 360 days, and the ciyil month just 30 days } It will be thence very probaWy concluded, that both 
the tropical year tod the,, lunar month were each of the same length respectively. The great 
probability of this will mjjpfeat, ’Whether we supjx^e the dvil year and month to have been of 
human or of divine instituticm. For, if they were of human institution, what could induce 
the Antediluvians to make use bf ihii fiofcm ^ U it yairied as mmcfh from, the motions both 
of the sun and moon as it does at present > The Antediluvian earth was extremely fruitful, the 
lives of its inhabitants extremely long, and thfe at that time extremely clear j so that the 
inhabitants of the old world wanted neither leisui?e mt tinc»e, nor opportunity to make multi- 
tudes of observations, in order to discover the tme length of the year and month j which, if they 
** had ffiscovered, the great conveniences visibly consequent upon the use of them must weds 
have fnduced ihe dvil powers to have enjoined and established them accordingly. Now, since 
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it appears by the former arguments, that in fact the civil year before the deluge was just 360 
days, and the civil month just 30 days ; it will be highly probable, from what is here alleged, 
that (if the same civil year and month were of human discovery and institution) the tropical 
year and lunar month were of the same length also. But, Sdly, if, on the other hand, God him- 
self revealed to mankind the true length of the year, it will be still more evident that the Ante- 
“ diluvian tropical year was exactly 360 days long, and the lunar month exactly 30 days 5 for God 
cannot deceive his creatures ; nor would he institute a form of year which was less convenient 
and proper for attaining the end for which it was instituted, when nothing hindered but that the 
most convenient and most proper ; that is, the true tropical year and lunar month might have 
been as easily ascertained by divine revelation, as any others k Since, therefore, it is before 
|)roved, that the civil year was just 360 days before the deluge, and the civil month just 30 
days ; if God taught mankind this length of the year and month 5 then it plainly appears, that 
the tropical year and lunar month were just 360 and 30 days long respectively. And upon the 
“ whole, whether the Antediluvian civil year and month were of divine or of human original, (and 
of one of the two they certainly were,) it appears either way highly probable, that both the 
tropical and lunar year were just 360 days each, and the lunar month exactly 30 days. 

(5.) And that the primitive solar year was really no more than 360 days, and contained just 12 
lunar months of 30 days a-piece, appears farther, by the most ancient division of the solar course 
into just 360 degrees, and those distributed into 12 signs of 30 degrees a-piece. For the only 
natural reason that can be given why the zodiac or solar circle was at first divided either into 
just 360 degrees or 12 signs, and why just 30 degrees were allotted to each sign, must be, that 
when this division was made, the sun ran through the zodiac in just 360 days, which were also 
12 lunar months, 30 days being then the exact length of every month. And this division of the 
zodiac or solar circle into 360 degrees was so very famous and remarkable in old time, that as- 
“ tronomers and all other mathematicians have transferred that number of degrees to every other 
circle which they considered, and still have supposed them divided, every one, great and small, 
into 360 degrees. And this division of a circle has continued ever since, to this day, as a stand- 
“ ing men^orial of that most ancient tropical year which obtained when this division was made. 

I called this ayision of the zodiac a most ancient one, because it appears have been made 
« long before the earliest accounts of astronom,y- that we have j they all still supposing it, and not 
at all mentioning auy thing of Its first introduction. And since this division was first made when 
the true solar year was no more ^ days in lepgth, and contaiiied just 12 lunar months of 
30 days a-piece | it was therefore older than ibe deluge ; sinc^ are pretty certain that, gene- 
rally speaking, since the delnge ,splar year has been spme hours longer than 366 days, and 
and the lunar year some boturs shorter than 366*,, If, then, the zodiac was thus divided before 
the deluge, in correspondence wiih the true solar and lunar year 5 it is evident that before the 
« deluge they were each of them just 360 days, and subdivided into 12 lunar months of 30 days 
** a-piece. 

Lemma I, to the sixth and seventh arguments, — Manetho’s rmst anmnt succession of the 
Gocfe, as he calls them^ reigned before the deluge, and ended at it* Manetho divides his dynasties 
into those of the gods, demirgods^ heroes, and m&n* In this place I only speak; of the first of 
these, because none of the rest do contribute any thing to the present argument. Now by gods 
here, Manetho (as he elsewhere explains himselQ means only mort^ men, who, fur their wisdom 
and goodness, were severally promoted to the regal dignity, and afterwards made immortal. 
And Diodorus Siculus also speaks to the same purpose. But I shall notj^take upon me to 
defend every thing that Manetho, or any other writer, has advanced cpncerning these very an- 
cient times* It is sufficient for my purpose, if I prove that those kings, whom Manetho calls 
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Gods, reigned over some part of the Antediluvian world, and ended at the deluge ; their memory 
being preserved by the old Egyptian records, and their history committed to writing not many 
years after the dispersion from Babel. I shall therefore endeavour to prove this Lemma ; first, 
“ by the authority of several ancient Christian chronographers at least, if not 'by the direct asser- 
tion of Manetho himself; secondly, from a consideration of the^r^^ king; and, thirdly, from a 
" consideration of the last king in the same succession. 

And, first, I am to shew what authority may be produced to prove that these kings reigned 
before the deluge. I observe, then, that both Africanus in the third, and Eusebius in the fourth 
“ century of Christianity, having spoken of the former sorts of Manetho^s dynasties, and of the 
Gods among the rest, do each of them prefix this title to the following dynasties of men, [of the 
“ Egyptian dynasties after the deluge,] w^hich clearly intimates that the preceding ones (and 
therefore also the gods) were before the deluge. And Panodorus, in the beginning of the fifth 
century, supposes both the gods and demi-gods to have reigned before the deluge. And Geor- 
gius Syncellus, though he rejects Manetho^s authority in this particular, yet he every where 
allows and takes it for granted, that they were to be taken for Antediluvian kings, and supposed 
“ to be so even by Manetho himself. And indeed the length of some of their reigns is entirely 
disproportionate to any Postdiluvian times, and when allowance is made for Manetho’s way of 
“ reckoning (which I shall presently explain) will be found very agreeable to the longevity of the 
“ Antediluvian patriarchs. 

Secondly, the succession of the gods appears to have been before the deluge, because Vulcan, 
the first king, Was so. Tzetzes says, be was contemporary with Noah, whom be supposes 
to be the same with Osiris ; but by the same argument , he/ ought to have concluded, that the 
** Egyptian Vulcan was long before Noah, since he was long before Osiris, as all will allow, and as 
it particularly appears from this very succession of the gods. And, indeed, Vulcan seems to be 
no other than Tubal- Cain in Scripture. Their names are near akin to each other, and the same 
character belongs to both. The Scripture says, that ^ Tubal-^Cain was the instructor of every 
* artificer in brass and iron;" and Vulcan is famous in profane authors, not only for his artificial 
working in all sorts of metals, but also for his instructing mankind therein. And it is remark- 
able, that this i| the more peculiar character of this Vulcan here, in the Egyptian succession of 
the gods, than of any other. 

“ Thirdly, the same thing may be proved from some considerations upon Typhon, the last king 
of this succession, namely, that he reigned immediately before the deluge, and perished therein. 
This will clearly follow from what is before proved, if compared with the following Lemma. 
For if Vulcan be Tubal-Cain, this succession must necessarily end at the deluge, the number of 
years it contains not permitting us to suppose, it could possibly end any considerable time before 
it. But this will farther appear, 1st, because many circumstances of the deluge hre mentioned 
in the history of Osiris and Typhon, in Plutarch and others ; as particularly the very day when 
the deluge began, or when Osiris (who is taken for Noah) was shut up in the ark, viz. the 17th 
day of the 2d month after the autumnal e<][uinox, as has been observed before^ And other cir* 
cumstances of the deluge there are in Typhon’s history, some of which I shall have occasion to 
mention presently, and others will be produced under the following hypothesis ; 2dly, the very 
name of Typhon also, according to some learned men, signifies a detune or inundation ; whence 
the Egyptian priests (as Plutarch says) called the sea Typhon. 3dly, Typhon (whom the Latin 
pdets more frequently call Typhoeus) is represented as a monstrous giant who fought against 
heaven, and wa# at last overcome by Jupiter; and as one says, lies now submersed in water. 
From all which it appears very probable, that he was one of those giants who, as the Scripture 
says, were in the earth before the flood; one of those mighty men which were of old, men of 
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renown, whose wickedness was so exceeding great, as might easily give occasion to the ancient 
** tradition of their fighting against God. And, lastly, Typhon's being said to be overcome and 
submersed in water, seems evidently to proceed from his perishing in the deluge, which was 
brought upon the earth by the great wickedness wherein he and, indeed, all the Antediluvian 
world had involved themselves. So that upon the whole, it cannot easily be denied that this 
succession of the Gods ended at the deluge, and that Typhon, the last king of it, perished therein. 
“ [See another notion of Typhon in the III Appendix to the Essay for restoring the True Text of 
the Old Testament.] 

Lemma 2, to the 6th and 7th arguments. The reigns of the gods in Manetho are not expressed 
but partly by lunar months^ and partly by wpai or seasons^ The probability of this 
Lemma Diodorus assures us of, that when it is said that some of the first kings of the succession 
** of the Gods reigned about 1200 years, so many lunar months are understood thereby 5 and when 
it is said that the latter kings of the same succession reigned 300 years or more, there the sea- 
sons of the year are understood, reckoning 4 months in every season, and 3 seasons in every 
year, namely. Spring, Summer, and Winter. And these two sorts of Egyptian computations for 
years are also observed by Plutarch. And particularly as to the former, Varro, Pliny, Macro- 
** bius, and Suidas, do all agree that the Egyptians of old computed a lunar month for a year. 
And Julius Africanus speaks also of several that computed the r^gns of the most ancient kings 
of Egypt upon this hypothesis. And Eusebius also asserts, that this method of reckoning a 
month for a year, was practised by the most ancient Egyptians. Add, that Eudoxus also asserts, 
that the Egyptians formerly used a month for a year. And some ancient Christian chronogra- 
phers were so fully persuaded of this, that they have extended it too far, and supposed that all 
the reigns of the Gods in Manetho were reckoned by months only, and on that supposition, have 
“ reduced them to tropical or J ulian years \ whereas it appears from Diodorus, that only the long 
reigns of the first kings are to be computed by lunar months, and those of the rest by seasons 
of 4 months a-piece, or the third part of a year. And this computation of 4 months for a year, is 
not only attested by Diodorus and Plutarch as before, but also by Censorinus, Solinus, and St. 
Austin, who each of them aflarm thi^t the Egyptians of old used this way of reckoning. 

(6.) That before tl^e; deluge the lunar year, at least of 1*2 lunar months, and very probably the 
solar year too, was just 360 days, and each mohtb just 30 days, will appear from some reigns 
in this Antediluvian dynasty of the gods. This I shall fpove by shewing, firs^ that the lunar 
year was then exactly 12 lunar months, or 19 synodical revolutions of tte moon, without any 
embolimary month 5 secondly, that the tropical bolar y^ar (^ntaiued 19 months also ; and, thirdly, 
** that each lunar month contained exactly 5^ And, first, the lunar year was exactly 19 

** lunar months long; for Vulcitti^ in Manetho, is spi4 tb ha^e reigned 9000 years; that is, as I 
have proved, 9000 revolutions of the moon, which inake up 750 years of 19 months each, or, if 
‘‘ you please, 75 Sari. , From whence it appears, that each year had in it 12 lunar months exactly; 

no embolimary month being taken in for 750 years together. 2dly, the tropical year contained 
*‘19 months also, as appears from the years of the latter kings of this same succession of the gods, 
“ which are said to be each of the three seasons of the year, viz. Spring, Summer, and Winter, 
“ each containing 4 months. From whence it follows, that the tropical year (for it is a year 
“ determined by the seasons) was exactly 12 months also; which months must in all reason be 
“ supposed, to be of the same sort with those which were before spoken of, namely, lunar months. 
“ So that it is highly probable, the tropical year at that time was just 12 lunar months in 
“ length. 3dly, ea,ch month at the same time contained exactly 30 days. This is attested by 
“ many ancient authors. Thus Varro, speaking of these large numbers in the records of ancient 
“ time, says, the Egyptians therein do reckon lunar months for years, and allow 30 days to the 
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“ time in which the moon finishes its menstrual course. And Diodorus Siculus speaking of those 
“ who reckoned the reigns of the gods in Egypt by lunar months, expressly asserts, that they 
“ computed 30 days to a month. And in like manner, when Eusebius (speaking also of the long 
“ reigns in the Egyptian succession of the Gods) says, that the most ancient Egyptians reckoned 
by lunar months, instead of years ; he adds, in the same place, that those lunar months consisted 
“ of 30 days a- piece. And Panodorus seems to intimate, that before the deluge, not only the civil 
" but also the lunar month was exactly 30 days, and that the reigns of the gods in Manetho were 
“ computed by lunar months of 30 days a-piece. To these testimonies I need not add St. Aus tin 
“ here, as having already produced what he has spoken on this subject. Since then it appears by 
** the first part of this argument, that, during this Antediluvian succession, there were exactly 12 
“ lunar revolutions in the year ; and since it appears by the 2d part, that there were exactly 12 
“ (and those very probably lunar) months in the tropical year also ; and since it appears by the 
" 3d part, that there were just 30 days in each lunar revolution at the same time ; it is evident 
“ from all three taken together, that before the deluge, the lunar year at least, and very probably 
the solar also, consisted exactly of 12 lunar months of 30 days a-piece, or of 360 days in the 
" whole. 

“ (7.) That not only the civil, but also the tropical year of the sun, and the lunar year of 12 
“ synodical lunar months too, .were each of them 360 days, and exactly equal to each other before 
“ the deluge, is farther attested by a famous piece of ancient mythology preserved in Plutarch, which 
« I have had occasion to mention before j that about the times of Osiris and Typhon, that is, about 
" the deluge, there happened such an alteration both in the month and the year, that the moon 
“ lost a 70th part of each day, and the sun gained it ; whereby the lunar year became above 5 
“ days shorter, and the solar above 5 days longer, than each of them were before. Wherefore, 
“ since the solar year is now somewhat more than 366 days, and the lunar year somewhat less 
“ than 355 days, it is most evident, that before this change, both the solar and the lunar year were 
“ just 360 days, and exactly equal to each other. Nay, more, it is evident also, the change made 
“ in the solar and lunar revolutions, from their original to their present state and periods, hap- 
“ pened at the deluge.” 

Almost innumerable references to, and many passages from, the original authors are given by 
Mr. Whiston, but I have not thought it necessary to reprint them. I now apprehend that the 
opinion of the ancients cannot be a matter of doubt. After shearing this, Whiston undertakes to 
prove that their opinion arose from a knowledge of the fact handed down to them by tradition, 
and which was really a feet, that the change in the length of the year and month was caused by 
the near approach of the comet which last appeared in the year 1680, and whose period is about 
576i years. Treating of this comet he says, 

11. “The period of this comet most exactly agrees to the same time, I mean to 7 revolutions in 
" 4028 years, the interval from the deluge till its last appearance, 1680. For, as Sir Isaac Newton 
“ first observed, from its eUiptie curvature before it disappeared, that its period must be in gene- 
ral above 500 years p so as he and Dt, Halley since observed, that the same comet has been seen 
« four times, viz. the 44th year befote Christ, A. D, 631 or 532, A. D. 1106, and A. D. 1680, and 
« that by consequence it n^akes a te^olutioii jn abopt ,576, years, Now if we make but a very 
“small allowance for the old periods befoi-e <3h|tst,,; apd suppose that, one with another, it has 
“ revolved in 675^ years, we shall find that f such periods amount to 4028 years; exactly, accord- 
“ ing to that number since the deluge. This is so remarkable an observation, and so surprising, 
“that It will deserve a particular demonstration from the-orij^nal authors themselves.”* He 


' Whiston^g Theory, 3d ed, p, 191. 
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then proceeds to give authorities which prove that the comet was first noticed on the death of 
Caesar, 44 years B. C., and has been correctly noted three times since* But for his proofs I must 
refer my reader to his work^ as this does not seem so very material, because the mere facts cannot 
be disputed. 

12. The flood of Noah is stated, by Usher and the Hebrew version, to have taken place in the 
year B. C. 2348; this added to A. D. 1680, gives 4028, the number required for the last ap-^ 
pearance of the comet. Now, I apprehend, this coincidence is of such a nature as to raise the 
highest probability of the influence of that comet in causing the flood. But there are several other 
circumstances relating to this matter of the greatest importance. It is surely another very striking 
circumstance, that if we take eight revolutions of the comet, of 575^ years each, they bring us to 
the commencement of the system — to the entrance of the Sun into Taurus, at the Vernal Equinox ; 
the 44 years before Christ (the time when the comet appeared) being added, as of course they 
ought to be— 

575^x8:^4604+44=4648. 65 x71 i=4647+ 

Now, I contend, that this renders it probable that, at the time when the Sun entered Taurus, one 
of the violent revolutions or catastrophes took place which have manifestly happened to the globe 
at different times. It also raises a probability that this very comet is the agent which has pro- 
duced these effects. Again, every one knows the fact, that a great discrepancy exists between the 
Samaritan and the Hebrew chronology. Mr. Whiston contends,^ that the more emct Hebrew 
chronology by which he means the more exact chronology of the children of Israel, placed the 
flood in the 2926th year B. C., which was the very year in which the comet must, in its proper 
period, have arrived in our system ; and that by its appulse to the earth, at that time, it must 
have caused the deluge. He goes at great length into the subject, and endeavours to prove this 
fact astronomically from the tables of the Sun and Moon, and by various arguments, (not neces- 
sary for me to copy,) to within a day or two of the day of the month of the year named by Moses, 
Berosus, and Abydenus, and to a single day with the express testimony of Plutarch — all which, as 
he observes, is an exactness of coincidence not a little remarkable.” He supposes that the ori- 
ginal circular orbit of the earth was made elliptical by the appulse of the comet, and the year 
lengthened from 360 to 365 days. It is not only, as Whiston says, not a little remarkable,” but 
it justifies me in concluding either that the ancients knew of the flood from experience, or they 
knew of the periods bf the cornet^ aod lb vented or fixed the time of the flood to suitthemf The 
apparent contradiction between the chronblo^ of Mr. Whiston’s two accounts is reconciled, in a 
great measure, by a very surprising fact, tlijit the 29^6, (the year which be says the astronomical 
tables prove the comet to have come,) is the exact time of the eighth revolution of the comet, in- 
stead of the year 2348, which was the seventh ; • and, as he justly observes, when all the disturbing 
forces and other circumstances are considered, the trifling discrepancy which may be perceived is 
of such little .consequence that, if there be any thing surprising in it, the surprise ought to be, that 
the discrepancy is not much greater instead of its being so little. It is a very remarkable circum- 
stance, that one period seems to answer nearly to the Samaritan computation, and the other to the 
Hebrew. Mr. Whiston, on the Old Testament, says,® ‘^It will not be amiss to set down here a 
canon of what I now take to be the true chronology, from the beginning of, the ^rld till the 
Christian sera; I mean this, upon the joint consideration of the Samaritan, the S^uagmt, the 
« present Hebrew, and the old Hebrew used by Josephus.” This is, in to; the calcu- 

latioii^ as he prmjes the others to have been most excessively corrupted. 


' New Theory, -&c.. Book 11. pp* 217* 2J8. * True Text of the Old P* 
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Years 

(L) From the autumnal equinox next after the creation of Adam to that at the end of 


the deluge* • • •• •••«••••••• 1556 

(2.) Thence to the departure of Abraham out of Haran 966 i 

(3.) Thence to the Exodus out of Egypt • 430 

(4.) Thence to the foundation of Solomon’s temple 479 tV 

(5*) Thence to its conflagration • • * * 464 i 

(6*) Thence to the beginning of the Christian era * 587 i 


4483i 

1556 


Deduct 1656 and we shall have the space from the flood to the Christian sera 2927 

Then multiply the period of the comet 675^^ by 5, and add 44, the year B. C., in which 

it appeared, and it gives 292H 2921 i 


• • 'Si 

and we shall have a coincidence of periods within 6 years 5 which, when all the disturbing forces 
are brought into calculation or allowed for, is a difference so small as to raise the probability of the 
truth of the theory much higher than if the numbers had actually coincided. For, we may readily 
suppose, indeed we must suppose, that such a disturbance as that caused by the tomet, would 
take several years to subside. — ^The following will exhibit another curious coincidence* The 
Hebrew stated the flood to have taken place 1656 years after the creation, and as it makes the 
birth of Christ 4000 years from the creation, it makes the flood 2344 B. C. Now, if we take 1656 
and add to it four periods of the comet at 575 or 2300, ,and also the years it came B. C*, 44, we 
shall have exactly 4000* This justifies the inference that the Jews or Chaldseans knew the 
the period of the comet, but made a mistake in calculating backwards, taking it to have touched 
the earth in one period later than that in which the Samaritans supposed it affected the earth, and 
they accommodated the reigns of their kings, &c*, to suit that hypothesis. I think no unprejudiced 
person can doubt that the comet of 1680 is really the same comet as that which appeared 44 years 
before Christ. Now, if we refer to the Samaritan chronology, we shall find that the flood is stated 
to have taken place 1656 years after the creation ; this is confirmed by the Hebrew, which, in this,^ 
exactly agrees with the Samaritan. If we add four revolutions of the comet to 44, and their sum 
to 1656, we have exactly the sum of 4000 years — the time from the creation to the birth of Christ* 
It is remarkable that 2348 is the date which our chronologers give (Usher’s 4 years corrected) for 
the flood before Christ, according to Hebrew calculation: this is exactly 44 added to 2300, or to 
four revolutions of the comet, so that the Jews make the flood to have happened ^ fourth re- 
volution of the comet, and the Samaritans in the fifths It is not possible to believe this to be the 
effect of accident* If we suppose the inventor of the mythos to have understood the period of the 
comet and the precession of the equinox, he contrived the entrance or the beginning of the sign 
Taurus to suit it, and made it to begin exactly with the eighth revolution, counting backwards and 
counting forwards it would end 44 years B. (X, thus, 575 J x8=r46044-44“4648* Then, 65 degrees 
at 7ii=4647. It seems probable that this was the principle, and that it was from the conjoined 
knowledge of the precession^ and of periods of the cornet^ that the mythos was formed* The 
Bible says, the flood happened in the year B* C* 2348. The year of the comet in its 4th revolution 
is 2344 [2346?] years B. C., counting its periods at 5761, and 2348 counting it at 576; in its 5th 
revolution it is 2919 years, and in its 8th revolution it is 4648 years. Now, I suppose the comet 
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caused floods in its 4th, 5tb, and 8th revolutions. Whiston undertakes to prove that the corrected 
Samaritan chronology makes the flood to have occurred 2926 years B. C. : this is only 6 or 7 years 
from the year of its return as above, 2919 ; ^ and it is as near as could be expected. I think it is 
evident that the Samaritan chronology has been meant to answer to the 5th revolution. When 
the great confusion or violent interference with the regular course of the globe is considered, and 
this immense disturbing power is compared with the disturbing powers which the planetary bodies 
are believed to exert upon each other, surely the allowance of so small a space as six or seven 
years upon the three approaches of the comet is very little ! The ancients never calculated 
by fractions, but always in whole numbers. They must have seen, if, as I suppose, they knew 
and calculated the comet's periods, that it was perfectly nonsensical to expect absolute correctness 
in the return of the periods, and that, therefore, to encumber themselves with fractional calculations 
was a proceeding worse than useless. It was a million to one that the disturbing power exerted 
three times, should, in six thousand years, come to less than six years- If we take the comet's 
period at 576 years, it will make a cycle with the 4320, the double of the 2160, in 1b revolutions. 
Here we see another reason for the long periods or cycles of the ancients. If we give Noah and 
his Chaldieans credit for as much knowledge as Mr. Whiston, and gained like his, by observation, 
or rather, I should say, by,:^easQnings on recorded observations, we may very readily give him 
credit for knowing, as Enoch feSiys he did know, by a calculation of moons or by a calculation by 
lunar periods, that the flood would come. I shall shew in a subsequent part, that the ancients 
knew the moon's period to within half a second of time. If the man we call Noah, were a great 
and powerful prince, living near the Caspian sea, and possessing this knowledge, there is nothing 
improbable in his having built a great ship or floating house, and in his having saved in it his 
family and a few domestic animals. We know from experience that this would b<j||uite sufficient 
upon which to ground the fable, and that it was perfectly in keeping with the character of the 
ancients to have founded a fable upon it. The division of the zodiac being artificial, it is evident 
that the formers of it could make it begin where they pleased ; and it is evident also, that they 
made it begin with the Bull — fixing it as near as they could to the time of the comet. It is pro- 
bable thht they arbitrarily fixed it to a certain point in the circle, which they called Taurus, and it 
followed of course, that the precession would make the post time correspond (as it does) to it. 
Why tlie signs of the zodiac came to bear their respective names we do not know i but they were 
probably the , produce of a high latitude^ where the catml and elepha/nt were not much in use. I 
think it is evident that the first of Taurus was the beginning, to proceed of our system; 
but probably the ancients ha4 sotne mythic history which went from that period, to 

which the respective signs bore 'a relation, as the three signs of Taurus, Aries, and Pisces, bear a 
relation to our mythos. Mr. Whiston say s, : We know, , by the exactest calculation from the" 
present “ Hebrew copies, if, with all the ancients^ We suppose Abraham born in the 70th year of 
his father Terah, that the entire 4000 years till the days of the Messias will end about A. D, 60 ." ® 
Now this gives us to the year 1260 for the miilemum, and shews that the 1260 of Daniel was cal- 
culated to begin from the commencement of our present sera, as two Neroses added to the 1260 
complete the sum required. I shall be told, that though the comet comes in the periods I have 
pointed out, yet calculation «hews that the earth and moon yrould not be in a situation of their 
orbits to be affected by it. To which I reply, it is very true that so it may appear by our calcula- 
tions;, but it is more probable that our calculations do not apply, or arC wrong, or tbit there is 
something in the motions of the comet unknown to us, which makes our calculations wrong, than 


' - ' ' I ,1 ' '' 

* Here the reader irill perceive that the Author omitted the five half yesirs. These being added, there would remain 
a difference of oidy 4§| between the Author’s statement and the Samaritan chronology, Editor. 

* On Old Testament, p, 227, ed. 1722. 
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that the above three simple arithmetical calculations should accidentally agree with the precession 
of the equinoxes, with the book of Genesis, with the return of the comet, and thus with the whole 
of my theory or system. As comets move in different planes, this comet may, by moving in a 
different plane, have been made to come in contact with the earth. Its plane may have been 
altered, without any material alteration of its period, by some body coming in collision with it in 
the further part of its orbit, as it came into collision with our earth. These suppositions are much 
more probable .than that Mr. Whiston and I should be wrong. We calculate upon data, of which 
we have almost a perfect knowledge : they who oppose us, upon very uncertain and almost un- 
known data. Almost any supposition is more probable than that we should be mistaken. 

13. Our astronomers will assert, without hesitation, that they can calculate the periods of seve- 
ral of the comets. They would have fixed, without the least hesitation, a year ago, the time when 
Encke’s would appear;^ but it has disappointed them,* and shewn that their knowledge in this 
branch of their science is far from complete. I contend that the coincidence of the times of the 
periodical arrival of the comet, of with the dates 4648, 2926, and 2348, the/r^^ the entrance 
of the Sun into Taurus, the beginning of the system of chronology, the second the date fixed by 
Whiston, and the third the date named in the Hebrew Bible for the flood, raises a high probabi- 
lity that the ancient Chaldaeans, who were said to have invented the Neros, and whose knowledge 
was displayed by Sosigenes to Julius Caesar, really understood the theory of the comets; and all 
the circumstances combined render it much more probable that our astronomers are mistaken, and 
in ignorance, than that such a coincidence of the facts displayed above should have taken place, 
without a knowledge of the system by the persons writing the accounts, and also without the sys- 
tem being tr^. If our astronomers talk to me of planes and periods, I tell them, their error in 
the case of Encke Oomet, and the extraordinary cokddences pointed out by me, render it 
much more probable that the ancients were right in their jpmcif ice, than that they aro right in their 
theory n What periodical changes take place in the motions of the comets we do not know. They 
may keep their periods, yet change, their planes in some way unknown to us. The comets are of 
various kinds 5 some have atmospheres, some have not: some have tails, some have not ; some are 
all transparent, some are only partly so. They are of different colours, and they move in different 
planes, and in reality our astronomers know very little about them. The ancients may liave dis- 
covered the laws which rule that of 675| years’ period, and not the others. The knowledge of this 
and of the recurring Neros, would be quite enough to have given to a fraternity like the Chaldaeans 
the empire of the world, which, under one name or other, Brahmins, Magi, &c., they obtained. I 
am sometimes induced to ask, may not the ancients, availing themselves of this knowledge,, have 
made up a system ? But they cannot have made the equinox to precede neither more nor leas 
than about 7H a degree. They cannot have made the arrival of the comet, in its proper period, 
to have arrived exactly when the Sun entered Taurus at the equinox. Accordiog to our astro- 
nomers, they know all these matters perfectly — ^all the laws of gravitation are perfectly understood 
by them ; but when I go Ijack to the Ptolemaic system, I find its professors exactly like our pre- 
sent astronomers, fordCeHiog eolips^, and teaching that their system was demon- 

strated by the clearest proofei^H Prtrfenco tells Recollect that there are some of these clearly 
demonstrated doctrines which are disputed by. per^qi^^ ^ clear, rbuMed us any of themselves, 
though poh-pohed down with noise and clamour--r§ir ^R.):phill^^ Freud, &c. 

The following are opinions in favour of Mr. ,Wfiistoi]^'s system, given by several astronomers of 
great eminence : 


> See .Morning Chronicle, Sep. 1st, 1832. 

V Mrs., Somerville says, '^Its re-appearance in the years 1825, 1828, and 1832, accorded with the orbit assigned by 
Mf ^tueke.” Ommmn of the Fhymal Sciences^ p. 380, 2nd edit. It seems, therefore, that the Astronomers were mt 
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14. On Mr. Whistoii’s theory that a comet may have caused the flood, Dr. Gregory says,^ 
Alius etiam erit quandoque cometse sive effectus sive usus : si nempe cometa prope planetam 
transeat, (ita ferentibus eorum orbitis et motibus,) hunc ita attrahet ut ejus orbita immutetur, 
(mutata etiam ex mutua actione cometae orbita,) unde planetae periodus etiam mutabitur. Sed 

« et satellitem ita per attractionem deturbare poterit cometa, ut, relicto suo primario, ipse evadat 
“ priraarius, circa solem deinceps rotatus, Prgeterea, mutationes multo maximas in ipso planetse 
globo producere poterit, non solum prolectando fluidum, si quod sit, sed per alias etiam qualita- 
“ tes 5 si V. g. corpus tarn vastum, et, si ex solis vicinia prodeat, ignitum, tellurem nostram h pro- 
« pinquo prsetervehatur.” On Mr. Whiston^s theory Dr. Halley says,® « Inter omnes nullus pro- 
priore appulsu terris minatus est quam ille anni 1680. Hie inito calculo non amplius ad Boream 
distabat ab orbe nostro annuo quam semidiametro solari, (sive radio lunaris orbits, uti exis- 
« timo,) idque l|jkemb. 11° 6' P. M, Quo tempore, si terrae quoad longitudinem conjunctus 

fuisset, parallaxis sane lunari aequalis in cometse motu observari potuisset. Haec astronomis 
dicta sunto ; quae vero ab hujusmodi allapsu vel contactu, vel denique collisione corponim cce- 
lestium (quae quidem omnino lion impossibilis est) consequi debeant; rerum physicarum stu- 
diosis discutienda relinquo.” 

15. Dr. Keill, who was an adversary of Mr. Whistou’s work and doctrines, gives the following 
testimony: I cannot but albkind^ledge that the author of the New Theory of the Earth has made 

greater discoveries, and proceeded on more philosophical principles, than all the theorists befoie 
“ him have done. In his Theory there are some very strange coincidents, which make it indeed 
« probable, that a comet at the time of the deluge passed by the earth. It is surprising to ob- 
serve the exact correspondence between the lunar and solar year, upon the supposition of a 
circular orbit, in which the earth moved before the deluge. It cannot but raise admiration in 
us, when we consider, that the earth at the time of the deluge was in its perihelion, which would 
be the necessary effect of a comet that passed by at that time, in drawing it from a circular to 
an elliptical orbit. This, together with the consideration that the moon was exactly in such a 
place of its orbit at that time, as equally attracted with the earth, when the comet passed by, 
seems to be a convincing argument that a comet really came very near, and passed by the earth, 
on the day the deluge began."" ^ 

16. But 1 must dwell a little longer on this subject. Whiston undertakes to prove, except the 
comet of 5751 years, (1.) That no other of the knmvn comets could pass by the earth at the be- 

ginning of the deluge. ^ (2.) That, this comet was of the same bigness with that which passed 
by at that time. (3.) That its orbk was then in a due position to pass by at that time. (4.) 
That its descending nodO Wfjm then also in a due position for the same passage by. (5.) That 
its period exactly agrees to the satne tiine,| or, in, short, that , all the known circumstances of 
this comet do correspond, and that it actually jiajS^ed by on or about that very year, and on or 
about that very day of the year^when the deliige bfegau.*"* 

I do not pretend to answer for the validity of the proof of all the other matters which Mr. 
Whiston professes to have proved ; but I believe it will not be denied he has proved, that the 
comet of 1680 has a period of about 575 years, and was seen 44 years B. C. ; and it is of great 
importance to observe, that thci learned Dr. Keill appears to have examined, and to have adrnitted 
the truth of, the part of Mr. Whiston"s theory the most essential to my system. k the 


’ Gr.gTO’8 Astro, p. 481, apud Whiston’s Theory, p. 443. 

» Act, Philosophy pp. 1898, 1899, No. 297, apud Whistou’s Theory, p, 44^. ’* Whiston^s iTheory, p. 445. 

« He mew ,i» 2926, ■ ’ » New Theory, p. IS?! , , 
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reader admit this, and calculate backwards, he will find that the comet must have come, as I hare 
already remarked, in its 4th revolution B. C,, in the year 2349, and its 5th revolution, which 
Whiston says was the year of the flood according to the more correct chronology^ in the year 2926, 
Now, it is very remarkable that the year 2348, the year allotted to the flood by Usher, Blair, &c., 
is not very far, viz. 172 years, from 2520 B. C., the period of the real entrance of the Sun into 
Arles at the Vernal Equinox, and the date of the flood as held by the modern Brahmins, when an 
error into which they have fallen of 576 years is corrected, and which I shall account for and ex- 
plain, Every one must confess the confused state of the history of the Hebrews. This being 
admitted, I have no hesitation in sajdng, that if Mr. Whiston be correct in his calculations, which 
I cannot controvert, but of which I do not profess myself to be a judge, the flood must have taken 
place really in the jear B. C. 2926, Had it not been for the high character which Mr. Whiston 
bears as an astronomer and mathematician, and the admission of his learned oppilient Dr. Keill, I 
should, of course, have fixed its arrival to that year in which our chronologers fix the flood, viz. 
2348 B. C. Mr. Whiston appears to me, but I do not profess to be a judge of his difiBcult astro- 
nomical reasoning, to have proved that the comet of 1680 must have come so near the earth in the 
year 2926 as to have necessarily caused some mighty effect, and this could be nothing but a flood. 
It is a striking circumstance that the 4th and 5th periods of the comet should fall, one on the cor- 
rected chronology of Whiston, the other on the chronology of the Jews, according to Usher. It 
looks very much as if chrouology^had been accommodated to one of them, by persons believing 
that the flood was caused by the comet, but by persons not knowing correctly in which period it 
had happened. It is also very remarkable that the period of what Whiston calls the corrected 
chronology of the flood, 2926, should be so very near the 8100, which the Brahmins now com- 
monly fix for it. The result of the whole appears to be, that the Brahmins have had a mistaken 
tradition that the flood took place when the Sun entered Aides, at the Vernal Equinox, and that 
this has misled them. But I beg leave to suggest ta astronomers^ whether the comet may not 
have caused first flood at the entrance of the, Sun into Twus about 4650 years B. C., and again 
the flood ot Noah in 2926, and have cotneli&tiffi^ently neAr ih 2348 to have caused another and a still 
less flood. We know so little of comets, that I think astronomers cannot safely assert that this 
may not have happened. We really know nothing except the periods of this comet and of some few 
others, and that their orbits are elliptical. If astronomers say that the effects alluded to could not 
have been produced by the comet of 5751 years* period, because the earth would not be at those 
times in a proper situation to receive the influence of it, they presume that it must have always 
moved in the same plane as that in which it now moves, and that, in other respects, it must have 
been subject to similar laws. I think it is much more probable that the comet may be subject to 
some law unknown to us, which keeping its period, brought it in collision with %ht ^arth at the 
times required by my hypothesis, than that the coincidences adduce^ ^hpuld be the effect of accident. 
The doctrine of proMMBtfes, 1! persuc^ded, would shew odds against both 

and the infellible knowle(^e of bur astronomer, and in fetvour of the hypotheses, that ,0&,:Or more 
floods have been caused by ^8us Qombt, and'ilso^ that itiji periodistnd influ, eOce were bhdbrstood by 
the ancients. I think we haveithr^ "W^ll-marke^, flbbds j the flo^ of Dbucalion, or 

the Deus-Cali or holy Cal^ aiid was 

really our flood of Noah, and it took , 2926 B. C.; and the 
first, or the flood of Ogyges, took place ^is, .perhaps, might be the flood 

which threw up Mont Blanc, Chimborazo, \ Jasit ihentibned year, 4648, was the time of 
the entrance of the Sun into Taurus : but 1 think the njlddle flob^ fh' 2926, was that which altered 
the axis of the earth. The account in Genesis is a most valuable record of the tradition 5 but this 
is all that it is. The record of the tradition is for the philosophers, the detail for the rabble. It. 
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is for the man of science and for the philosopher to distinguish one from the other. This was 
formerly done in the mysteries. Mysteries are now out of fashion ; the race of man has outgrown 
them ; and all the secrets are already or must be soon laid open. Man must be treated like a 
rational being. Whether when so treated he will act like one, God alone knows. I fear for him ; 
for I see his folly every where — I see his wisdom only now and then. I know what I have said on 
the subject of comets will be turned into ridicule by some of my brethren of the Astronomical 
Society; but I believe learned men are as liable to follies as other people. I have not forgotten 
that the truth of the Aristotelian philosophy was as little doubted for many generations, and its 
truth held to be as clearly proved by men of the first talent in the worldjj as the Newtonian is now. 
And this shews that learned men can dogmatise without any foundation in truth for their dogmas. 
If we want a proof of the folly of a learned man, we have only to go to the works of the great 
Newton, now in the custody of Lord Portsmouth. It would be no difficult matter to make a col- 
lection of the follies of the wise, which should exceed all other exhibitions of folly. I do not ad- 
vance this with the intention of stigmatizing our present learned astronomers as foolish, but I 
most assuredly wish to repress thail:' feeling of perfect certainty which leads to dogmatism, and to 
tell them, that they are liable to be mistaken like their predecessors and the remainder of mankind ; 
and that they sometimes assume too much on the certainty of what they call demonstration, when 
that demonstration depends on theoretical or analogical reasoning, not confirmed by experience. 
In such cases I contend that they can assume nothing more than a high probability. 

17 . A gentleman of the name of Arago lately published a learned History of Comets ; but al- 
though he ridicules Mr. Whiston, calling him poor Whiston, * yet he is not able to advance a 
single valid or plausible argument against Mr. Whistou’s Theory, as far as if is adt^ted by me. * 
His argument to prove that the comet would not have the effect of producing a great tide, because 
it would pass by the earth (which he allows that it would do so near as twelve thousand miles) with 
great rapidity, is by no means conclusive against its causing one great instantaneous tide or rush 
of waters from the deep, and from all parts, to the side next to itself, and of course of a rush back 
again as soon as the moving cause was withdrawn, and' probably of several oscillating waves. 
•This is <][uite enough tp cause the destruction of most of mankind, leaving the countries in a great 
measure as they wetO, before; and this is much more consistent with the actual escape of many of 
the inhabitants, than feoii^ 'a long-bOptintfed ffopd; an^ it is quite enough to furnish the grofmd for 
the mythos tif Noah, taking all animd^y^to;^ M. Argo’s tf^se was 

writteh by dirOction Of the Fr^cl?^ govOrnmetft'ii;^ calm tbp .^^ of the pepjdS'bf 
satisfy them that there was no dangear tbibo ap^ft^obded from the com^t vrhi<A' was etxpfected' last 
year [1832], » Let us now speculatb briefly, bown to us. 

Suppose, instead of knowing that the porii'tt Whld, zaltf ®ome, bWi' q&ttbnomers had khown that it 
would come, and that they had been dwelling in A^ias I suppose the ancients dwelling in Asia 
knew of the coming of the comet of 2920; is it "absbrd to suppose that the learned in the secret 
sdmce, spoken of by Enoch, should have betaken themselves to the highest mountains of their 
country, should have built a ship, should have fastened it to the side of a mountain opposite to 
that in the direction in which thO flood was expected to come, with a long cable, to let it risq as 
the water rose, and that this mountain should, from this drcumstance, have acquired in later times 
the name of Naubanda or ship-cabled-mount ? If 1 km not mistaken we, hjOfijtdf us in the 

.. . 1 . HI "m ■ ! H 

" ' I 

' ' iM .> I'l : ' " ' ' I / " ' 

* Pr^fiice^ ; 

* He confiifiiis vfhit I stated in the Apiieudix to my first volume, pp, 829, 8^, respeeting the Caspian sea, and 

shews that the depr^ession is mimh greater and more extraordinary than I have represented it. It appears thht the Cas- 
pian sea is immense chasm into which the Volga discharges itself. 

^ Did not Ms tt'ea&e oh apply especifdly to Bkk^s comet ? This did appear in 1832, Bd, 
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habit of believing much more improbable things than this. Is it absurd to suppose that the peo- 
ple in possession of power at that time should take care of themselves, should do as the governors 
of Paris did last year, in their endeavours to calm the fears of the inhabitants, and secrete from 
them their danger ? Is it absurd to suppose that they would be careful about their own security 
by fleeing to the highest mountain and providing their great floating house and fastening it to 
Naubanda ? We are told, in substance, that, by calculation, they knew that a great catastrophe 
would happen to the earth ; and we kiiow, by astronomical calculation, that the comet which alone 
was capable of effecting any catastrophe did come, I should think, that persons who believe the 
To Op walked in the garden, ought not to And a difficulty in believing this history, I ask my 
reader no belief in any miracle — in any thing contrary to the laws of nature, to reason or probabi- 
lity. I ask of my reader, only to treat the histories of Genesis and of Enoch as Niebuhr does the 
history of Rome, and as every reader does the history of Vespasian by Tacitus — that is, to believe 
the credible and to disbelieve the incredible. It is perfectly clear to me that before the time of 
Herodotus every history was a mythos or mystery or sacred history, the intention of which was to 
perpetuate^ but to conceal the truth, to mean one thing, and to say another, that the mass of man- 
kind seeing might not percewe, and hearing might not understand. We arc told so in the Gospel. 
What more would we have ? I beg my reader to reflect upon the admitted fact, that the comet of 
1770 ^ [Lexers] was retarded in its course by coming within the reach of the influence of Jupiter,^ 
and upon the discovery of the asteroids in the vacant space where astronomers had long observed 
that a planet was wanting. In the latter case, as well as in the former, the probability cannot be 
denied, that an extrinsic force has been in operation, or that one body has operated on another. 
And surely no body is so likely as some kind of a comet, in a dmilar manner, to have caused a 
deluge on our earth at the time recorded. If there be waters on the planet Jupiter, I can have no 
doubt that they must have been greatly affected by the approach of the comet of 1770- Nothbg 
is more likely than that, as changes took place in the motions of the comet of 1770, as described 
by M. Arago, the causes of which were not for a long time understood by our astronomers, so 
causes which may not be known to us may have operated on the comet of 575 years to cause it to 
affect the earth at the three times I have pointed out, and not either in the intermediate times of 
its return or since the year of the Hebrew flood, B. C. 2348. 

18. At first sight it appears probable, that if a comet should be materially deflected from the 
plane of its orbit by any cause, its period also would be materially changed, and we know that it 
may be deflected since that of Lexel was twice deflected frem the disturbance of Jupiter ^ but 
still we cannot be certain that its period tvill be much altered. As the orbit of LexeTs comet was 
first inflected towards the earth, by its approach to Jupiter, and again deflected from it by the 
same cause, so the comet of 1680 may have been so disturbed, in some way unknown to us, as to 
bring it three times to operate upon our earth, and this operation to be such as not materially to 
alter its period. I make this observation in reply to any objection which may be urged that, from 
calculation, it is known that the earth could not have been in such a part of its orbit as to have 
come into collision with the comet when it arrived. But I think the question will be one of pro- 
bability, viz. is it more probable that our astronomers are in error or in ignorance, than firsts that 
the coming of the comet should coincide with my theory of the entrance of the Sun into Taurus, 
at the Vernal Equinox, and secondly^ with the beginning of my system, and thirdly md fourthly^ 
with the two periods of the Samaritan computation and the Hebrew computation of the flood ? 

I say, is it probable that all these events should coincide and fall out right, by accident ? Is it 


* See Arago, p. 22. 

« See supra, p. 138, where the Author had left the date of the comet— of 1770— blank. Ed, 
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not more probable that the astronomers are ignorant, than that all the four events have occurred 
in a way suited to support my theory, by accident ? It appears to me to be probable, that the 
fears of mankind, from the expected day of judgment and the termination of the millenium, may 
have been increased by the expectation, among such men as Roger Bacon, of the return of Caesar’s, 
comet, or of the comet of 1680, in the twelfth century, but of the time of whose arrival they could 
not be certain, in consequence of their ignorance of what disturbing forces might operate upon it ; 
but the existence of which disturbing forces such men as Roger Bacon might have readily had 
handed down to them, from Sosigenes and the Chaldaeans who corrected the calendar for Caesar. 

19. No person, I think, looks at the question of the genuineness of Genesis correctly, or takes a 
correct view of the character of that book. It is very clear that it is in substance to be found, 
whether mythos or not, in almost every country, and that, as might be expected, the priests and 
people have accommodated it to their own purposes. It is impossible to deny that, stripping it of 
its nonsense, {which is a sort of thing found in every ancient history,) as we should strip the his- 
tory of Vespasian of its miracles, the evidence is decidedly in favour of its authenticity. I contend 
that it is highly probable that a flood did take place, and that a man and his family were saved in 
a ship. If this were not the fact, then there must have been an universal mythos, or there must 
have been the fact, and it must have been accommodated to the universal mythos. That is, there 
must have been both true history and mythos. The peculiarity of the coincidences of the comet 
and the Mosaic chronology of the flood, almost put the fact of the man saved out of doubt. The 
strong proofs of the actual division of the world into three, and of its having been ruled by three 
potentates under one, as a supreme head, cannot be denied. It is quite impossible that so many 
traces of this system should remain without its having once existed. Ever since the Christian 
ffira all accounts of countries and their inhabitants have been written by persons strongly preju- 
diced in favour of the modern date of the present system. The consequence has been, that they 
have generally left out or omitted to notice any thing which had a connexion with, or which would 
have shewn, the Christian or Judsean mythos. They believed all such matters to be merely 
modern, and only noticed such as appeared to them to have no connexion with the mythos. 
Hence, by degrees, almost every thing which could have shewn the universal system to have ex- 
isted previous to the reputed time of Christ has disappeared. I am surprised that we have so 
much left, not that we have so little. In all our speculations and inquiries we have scarcely ever 
gone to perfect accuracy ^ so as to take in the consideration of fractions. Now a moment’s reflec- 
tion on the way in which the comets were connected with the system will shew the wisdom of this 
proceeding. For it is the very acme of absurd credulity to believe that a comet would throw the 
earth out of its proper plane and not cause some disturbance in the regularity of its period. That 
is, that its period should not be at least a little hastened or retarded at the time of the change. 
But by taking the calculations in whole numbers allowance is made for this, and no inconvenience 
can ever arise from it 5 as, for example, in calculating the precession by 72 years for a degree or 
day, there must be always room left to allow for the disturbance, necessarily unknown in 
quantity. 

20 . I apprehend that, in the primeval state of our system, the sun was in the centre, and the 
planetary bodies revolved around it in the same plane in concentric circles, in equal times^ in the 
most perfect harmony and order, and that, including the earth, the primary planets were eight in 
number,— one probably being now split into the four new ones, called Asteroids. The system 
would then be very like a wheel, and exactly answer to the Mercavah or wheel of Ezekiel, which I 
shall notice pi'esently. I see around me the ruins of a world. How is this ? Can it be believed 
that the work of Wisdom is to go to decay ? No, indeed ! this I cannot believe. I must, there- 
fore, form some theory to account for these ruins--^to render them consistent with Omnipotent 
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Wisdom. I suppose that the comets may be the agents which have already effected great changes 
in all the planets, and that they may be destined to effect many others — till, in defined periods, 
the planets, by means of these agents, may be all reduced to a state of fusion or gas, and be at last 
reabsorbed into the To Ov, or be renewed again in some way unknown to us — in some way not to 
be understood by our limited faculties. 

21. I know that in the following observations, (a digression from my subject,) which I will take 
che liberty to make, I shall venture upon very slippery ground ; and, therefore, I beg they may 
be considered to be only conditional, and more for the sake of argument than for the delivery of an 
opinion. But before I proceed, I would observe to such philosophers as believe the universe or 
matter to be God, that if they be right, he must exist in his more refined, as well as in his less re- 
fined state ; then my argument will apply. To such philosophers as think that the universe is 
hlea^ and does not exist in reality^ I do not at present address myself. Gas is defined, a substance 
reduced to the state of an aeriform fluid by its permanent combination ivith caloric*^ Then, pray 
what was it before it combined with caloric? Was it hydrogen ? This Gas, I think, is what the 
ancient materialists (and all the fathers and Closes were materialists) considered to be the sub- 
stance of the First Cause. I am forcibly impressed with the idea that the substance which we call 
hydrogen^ by which is meant a substance which is the base of both ivater and fire^ constituted that 
which the ancients called spiritual fire ^ and that from this arise the apparent contradictions in the 
designations of water, fire, and air, as the origin of things — for air the third (gas) is the first pro- 
duct, perhaps, of the union of the two former. Then in what will hydrogen differ from the 
To Oj^? It is not water^ though the base of water, — it is not fire^ though the base of fire. It is 
not though air or gas arises from the union of its two products — shall I say, from the union of 
the two emanations from it? But here we may perceive the coporeal trinity of Plato. Whence 
came the baptism of water, fire, and air? From the first (the To Illusion) emanated the 
base of hydrogen, which base was Maia i from Maia, or the base of hydrogen, emanated hydrogen, 
the base of fire and water ^ These first three constituted the first Trinity. From these, three in 
one, emanated the next Trinity, consisting of fire, water, air or gas, in their most refined forms — 
three in one, one in three — and from these emanated all beings in existence known to us,— all the 
beings of this our world, perhaps of the universe, perceptible by us. All this is ancient doctrine 
only put into modem too7'ds — Gas and Hydrogen: it is the doctrine of Macrobius- I greatly sus- 
pect that the electric, the galvanic, the njagnetic, fluids and hydrogen, are all one substance ; that 
the first three are is, I believe, a doctrine now scarcely doubted. Every thing in nature was 
supposed to be microcosmic : thus the second Trinity was a microcosm of the first. And now we 
come to the most refined of all refinements. As the h} postatic universe was a microcosm of the 
IMMENSE To Ov, so the minutest animalcule imaginable was a microcosm of the one above it : 
and thus, when we get to the least particle perceptible by sense, or even in imagination, how can 
we imagine any thing of this kind but by a circle, symbolised by a snake, with the tail in its 
mouth? Wbat were the second and third of the first Trinity, but a picture, a reflection in a 
mirror, an idea, of the universe ? All nature was a chain of trinities : the third person of the firsts 
was thej?n'?^ person of the second; and so on, ad infinitum ^ ' Thus all nature was Godj thus God 
was nature. Thus all matter at last was supposed to be resolved into the To Ov, and thus to be 
eternal. All nature was a ladder or a chain, the ladder of Jacob, with its 72 angels or aeons, each 
a step, I doubt not— a ladder rm aimcou, revolving like the period or number 43*2 for mil- 
lions of millions of years. Saga, Xaca, and Saca, all most clearly mean Wisdom. The Isis of 
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Egypt was called Neith or Wisdom. sk in Hebrew means a vdl^ in Greek SHKOS (very 
like Saca). When the inscription says, No one shall draw aside my veil^ does it mean, that no one 
shall explain my cabalistic doctrine of divine Wisdom? This Wisdom was the second person of 
the Trinity — the Logos — the Saviour ; and was constantly called self-existent. This is the Isa and 
Ma-hesa of India, the Hesus of Gaul, and is, he is, profound wisdom, and ise, existence, 
iso, salvation, and Saviour, of the Hebrews. From this came the to save of Greece. 

Faustus says, ^'Nos Patris quidem Dei Omnipotentis, et Christi Filii ejus et SpirMs Sancti, 
unum idemque sub triplici appellatione colimus Numen. Sed Patrem quidem ipsimi Lucem 
incolere credimus summam ac principalbm, .... Filiiim in hac secunda ac visibili luce con- 
sistere ; qui quoniam sit et ipse geminus, .... virtuteni quidem ejus in Sole habitare credi- 
“ mus, sapientiam vero in Lona ; necnon et SpiritAs Sancti, qui est majestas tertia, Abris hunc 
“ omnem anibitum sedem fatemur ac diversoriiim ; cujus ex viribus ac spiritali profusione terrain 
quoque concipientem gignere patibilem Jesum.’^^ When I recollect that Wisdom is the second 
person of the Trinity, that Isis and Neith are Wisdom, I think I can, from the above passage, dis- 
cover how Isis became identified with the moon, and why the moon constantly bore the same name 
as the female, or father androgynous, generative power. I think we may here also discover how 
the Holy Ghost or third person of the Trinity, came to be described as breath or air in motion, 
which we have never been able to ascertain before. I think it is probable that the Indians con- 
sidered air in its most attenuated state, or hydrogen, or some similar fluid, to fill all space j and it 
seems not improbable, when we consider how their refined igneous matter was always combined 
with air, that they understood what we call hydrogen. However, whether or not they understood 
what we call hydrogen, they certainly understood that there was a principle of ^vater, fire, and air, 
which answers to all our properties of hydrogen, and this they called Gas or Gast or Ghost.^ But 
still I think they considered this gas to be the same as the electric and magnetic fluids. The 
Christians of the present day, almost all of whose minds are enfeebled by the prejudices of educa- 
tion, look upon the Brahmins and their learning and religion with contempt. These feelings they 
have inherited from the Greeks and Romans 5 but let me remind them of what the Brahmins say 
to this. They say, and say truly, that in their Vedas may be found all the logic of Aristotle and 
the philosophy of Plato, and that among their sectaries may be found the doctrines of Epicurus 
and of the Stoics ; that it is no more just to run them down on account of the corruptions into 
which their religion has fallen, and the state of degradation into which their order has been re- 
duced by foreigners’ conquering their country, than it is to make the same charges against the 
religion and philosophy of the Western nations, on account of the corruptions of the Greek and 
Latin churches, and the present neglect of the philosophy of Plato, Epicurus, or Zeno ; that phi- 
losophers of these sects are to be found occasionally in India as in Europe 5 that, if we have our 
Spinoza, &c., they have their Vyasa; that with regard to religion, we have no right to say a word; 
that ours is radically the same as theirs, only that we have in some measure corrupted it, and have 
forgotten or lost its first principles which they, with all their misfortunes, have retained ; that our 
divine incarnation is the same as theirs; that, if the modern corruptions of the East and of the 
West be carefully taken from the two religions, they will be found to be identical — our Christ, 
their Cristna. These seem to me to be asseverations not easy to relate, as our missionaries know 
full well, and of their truth as far as concerns religion, the person who has carefully read the pre- 
ceding part of this work must be very well qualified to form an opinion. The truth of the funda- 


^ Georg. Alph. Tib. pp. 278, 279. 

* Which our Celtic ancestors invoked by the name of Eaytr, Ghast, to preside over their Wittageinote. 
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mental principles of the religion, I think, every person who admits the existence of a God will 
allow, to be not improbable. Is not God the creator our preserver, and the regenerator of all nature ? 
Does not every cycle and period return according to his divine law at its appointed time ? What 
shall 1 say of inspiration ? If a person feel a strong inclination to do a good act, is it very much 
out of the way to attribute it to the influence of divine goodness ? If this be not divine inspiration, 
or if divine inspiration be not this, shall we have recourse to the learned Parkhurst and make it to 
be air in motion f (This may suit a narrow-minded priesthood, but the world has nearly outgrown 
it.) If this be not divine inspiration, shall we make a substance of it, and incarnate it ? What is 
a divine incarnation, but a person endowed with more than a usual portion of the divine spint ? 
What, at last, is this, but a person having a more than common inclination to benefit his fellow- 
creatures ? And if the wind in motion be given up, to this it must return — into this and into no- 
thing but this, it will at last be resolved. Thus when religions are stripped of their grosser parts, 
they nearly resolve themselves into one. What, it may be asked, do you make of the renewal of 
worlds, and of the metempsychosis ? I see nothing improbable or contrary to divine goodness in 
the renewal of worlds. The late discoveries of Laplace, and many other circumstances, give pro- 
bability to the theory ; and with respect to the metempsychosis, before it can be denied, many 
matters must be premised, which are of a nature attended with the greatest difficulty. Has man 
a soul ? What is the soul ? Is it substance or spirit ? What is spirit ? What is substance ? 
Are not all these questions beyond the reach of the present human understanding? What is 
identity ? Is man the same to-day that he was twenty years ago 9 He may as readily have existed 
in a former period and not be conscious of it, as he exists now and is unconscious of multitudes of 
things which happened to him twenty years ago. Thus we have a crowd of questions and diflfl- 
culties which I shall not attempt here to resolve— questions to answer and difficulties to resolve, 
each of which have already, in vain, had hundreds of volumes lavished upon them. 

22. We will now return to our subject. The circumstance that the year of the return of the 
comet, and the year of the flood according to Moses, should exactly coincide, raises a strong pro- 
bability that a great deluge did take place at the time stated by Moses, and that it was effected by 
the agency of the comet. The testimony of all nations, that a flood did take place, strengthens 
the probability. Again, the appearance of the surface of the globe, as stated by Cuvier, tends to 
confirm it. Again, the testimony of Varro, respecting the flood of Ogyges, that it agreed in date 
with that of Moses, tends to confirm it. The union of these circumstances raises a probability that 
a deluge did take place at one of the two times stated — at one of the two approaches of the comet 
in its orbit, too strong to be shaken by any theories or mathematical calculations of philosophers 
at this day respecting the planetary motions, because it is impossible for them to know certainly 
how the cause would operate upon a system so different as our present one is from what it must 
have been formerly, before the catastrophe happened. The reasonings of philosophers can lead 
them to nothing more than a probability, and the final result of the two can only be probability 
against probability— and the question will rise, which is the stronger ? But if the mathematical 
reasonings of philosophers should bring out a result favourable to the assertions or traditions of 
Moses and Varro and Whiston, then the probability will rise almost to certainty, indeed, as near 
certainty as can be expected in matters of this kind. A great catastrophe no one can deny. In 
fact, no one can deny several catastrophes. There is nothing, under all the circumstances, im- 
probable in the doctrine, that there may have been two, or even more, of different degrees of mag- 
nitude, since the creation of man. It is not conclusive against the flood of Moses and Varro being 
at the time they name, or of its being effected by the comet of 1680, that its present motions, as 
now calculated by astronomers, if they should be so calculated, do not shew it would come 
into contact with the earth at that time j because it is very possible, that the concussion which 
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then happened may have caused its motions to be very different from what they now are : 
it may, after the great concussion of the bodies, have come into its present situation, and its 
habits of moving too, by degrees : if it be only moderately near, it is quite enough. If all the 
planets before this catastrophe moved in perfect order— all in their respective orbits, but all con- 
stantly in conjunction, and in one plane, it is possible that the same comet may have disarranged 
them all, and thrown the whole system into what appears to be disorder, at the same time. Every 
thing seems to shew periodical destruction and regeneration. What can be more probable than 
that comets should be the agents of these effects ? Although the comet may not move in the same 
plane with the planets at this time, it may have done so before the concussion, or it may have 
come into the same plane by degrees, being previously ordained to do so, for the purpose of effect- 
ing great objects or changes. Although the present state of the system seems to shew disorder, 
it is probably only temporary or periodical, and all may return to order again. Ancient tra- 
dition and improved modern reason both support the probability of this doctrine. But in all this 
I contend, that I come as near the truth, or certainty, as the astronomers do j only I do not come 
SO near dogmatical assertion. 

•23. At first persons will wonder how any one could believe that, in every six hundred years, a 
space of time so short, the history of the w'orld could be renewed } that new Argonautic expedi- 
tions, new Trojan wars, &c., could be re-enacted — a belief at first sight so absurd and so palpably 
repugnant to all historical experience. But I think this superannuated dogma passed down the 
stream of time, like other superannuated dogmas which, in our times, may be pointed out : the 
Millenium for instance. It was, like the Millenium, almost obsolete j partly believed, partly dis- 
believed — believed by some of the vulgar, despised by the enlightened. Like the Millenium, it 
was sought for every where, and its falsity, which was proved from facts, was attempted to be ex- 
plained away. Before the invention of letters, there is no difficulty in accounting for the belief; 
the difficulty only arises afterward. This belief arose from natural causes. If we carefully exa- 
mine the state of man before the invention of writing, we shall find that his memory would not 
reach even to half a neros, or to 300 years. Let us think of our grandfathers, great-grandfathers, 
and great-great-grandfathers, giving them forty years each. What do we know of them ? What 
should we now know of them had we not possessed the art of writing and ciphering ? No man 
who thinks deeply upon this will be surprised at a popular belief prevailing, that the same mis- 
chief would happen to new Troy, Rome, whicli had happened to old Troy, before the expected 
Great One would arrive at the end of the cycle, in thirty or forty years* time. And when Virgil 
wrote his 4th Eclogue, that was thought or feared by the vulgar to be the course of events. When 
the T. S. R. or Caesar was really believed to have arrived, that part of the inythos, it would be said 
and thought, had been misunderstood before, as our devotees say the time of the Millenium was 
misunderstood formerly by those who expected it at the end of the first 600 years of our aera. 
This ought to have taught the fools wisdom. Are fools ever taught wisdom ? When folly is once 
taught, it is very difficult to unteach it. I beg my reader to refer to what I have said, in pp, 262 
— 268, 280, respecting the origin of Deans and Chapters, and the whole of the Feudal system, and 
to observe the absolute darkness in which it is all involved, in an age thousands of years after the 
discovery of the art of writing. When he has done this, he will not be surprised at the ignorance 
of mankind before the art of writing was discovered, or if discovered, while it was kept a profound 
secret. Almost the moment the art of ciphering was found out, attempts would be made to make 
use of it to remedy the inconvenience which I have just mentioned. The first use would be to 
perpetuate the cycles or to register time, to perpetuate the knowledge on these subjects which, up 
to that time, had been acquired, in seize firmly and to secure that knowledge, that it 

should not, like other knowledge, escape them, of which they must have had daily experience, by 
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locating it in memorials as imperishable as possible 5 and this we find in the number of the stones 
in the stone circles^ and probably in the stones of Carnac, to which a stone was added every year to 
record the time of the world, like the nails driven at Rome and in the Etruscan temple of Nurtia : * 
The next contrivance would be that of putting words into numbers. For though man could not 
write in syllables, it is very clear he must always, after he had obtained any skill in speaking, have 
spoken in syllabic words, and almost at the same lime in which he learned to speak in them, he 
would learn the art of making rhymes, or composing lines ending in similar sounds. We have the 
first account of this in the poet Olen at Delphi,^ and in the twenty thousand verses which the 
Druids of Britain caused their pupils to repeat. These were the first attempts to perpetuate facts. 
The very nature of them confined them to a caste or class, and made them secret and sacred. 
The next, thing having the same object in view was to sing these lines or rhymes to a tune ; and 
hence arose music. Hence arose the cbaunting of Liturgies. Hence arose national songs. Hence 
arose among the priests an order or class of Bards, Muses, or Singers, singing or chaunting their 
Musas — singing or chaunting their doctrines or praises of the incarnate wisdom ; ^ books of Wisdom, 
or of Buddhas, in process of time, by the regimine, becoming books called Vedahs, or the books of 
the prophets. The vedahs are never read but mng^ This is to prevent them from being cor- 
rupted.^ After a mythos or history of a person was once established, the recollection of which was 
an object to be desired, it was, as I have just observed, made into a song, and sung or recited. 
After some time instrumental music was added: again, in time, action was added, and by degrees 
more persons than one were employed. Thus dialogue commenced, a chorus was adopted to 
make the matter more intelligible to the audience, and sacred theatres were built. It is difficult to 
imagine* whether this preceded or followed the practice of making processions, or Deisuls, or 
voyages of salvation, through the districts of a country, where all the adventures of the person 
were acted — probably the infant exposed— the young man killed and resuscitated, &c., &c.,~a 
part of the adventures of the incarnate God performed each peculiar day, till the whole of his life 
*aud death was gone through. every year. These were contrivances adopted to keep in remem- 
brance the history or M-Istory before the art of writing by syllables, perhaps before the art o' 
writing by numerals was discovered. For this purpose, after epic poems were invented, each 
poem was divided into twenty-four books, each book into a certain number of lines, each line into 
a certain number of words, and for this purpose also each syllable of each word was by practice 
fixed to be long or short, and each line was formed by a certain number of short and long sylla- 
bles, placed in well-known order. Thus we have hexameters, pentameters, &c. 

24. 1 have formerly said that there was originally one history, that history a mythos or a doc- 
trine, and that the doctrine consisted of the arrival of a divine incarnation in each age, which the 
priests of each country persuaded the people must be renovated in their peculiar countrj^, by ex- 
hibiting to them their former history, which, with a new cycle, would be renewed. The system of 
the renovation of cycles was an integral part of the mythos. The doctrine of the renewed incar- 
nation is very distinctly visible in India, Persia, Syria, Greece, Italy, and even in China and 
Mexico. In consequence of the friendly intercourse which in the later times of antiquity existed 
among all nations with respect to their religious concerns, I am induced to believe that it was a 
part of the doctrine, that there might be more divine incarnations than one for each cycle^ — that 
naore nations than one might be favoured with the interposition of the Deity in its behalf. I think 
if this had not been the case they would have quarrelled about themj which they no where did. 


’ See Vol. L pp 307, 476. * See Celtic Druids, p. 121. 

^ The celebrators of the by re^^mine, became themselves Muses. 

** See Dr. Roseu^s Translation of Parts of the First Veda. 
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until the secret meaning of the mythos was lost. However, whether one nation allowed another 
to have it or not, it is certain that each nation claimed to have it. Indeed, I have somewhere met with 
an account, that it is no unusual thing for the Brahmins to allow the truth of the divine incarnation 
of Jesus Christ. But they say, “ You have had your divine incarnation, so have we. We do not deny 
yours, why should you deny ours “Ah! but*' (we say) “ our Christ was an incarnation of God 
himself, for the salvation of all who believe on him, proved by previous prophecies and by his mira- 
cles.’^ “Very true;” (is the reply;) “we allow all you say. But our Christ-en or Christ-na 
was precisely the same for our salvation and the salvation of all mankind who believe on him, 
proved by previous prophecies and by his miracles.” I imagine that this will be a very difiBicuit 
argument to refute. * By representing to the people of Rome that its founder, Romulus, was de- 
scended from Troy — that he was deserted and saved from a tyrant, &c., &c., the priests could say 
to the people, “ Is it not evident from this history, that you are a favoured nation, or one of the 
favoured nations On this account all histories were moulded to accommodate them to the 
mythos. This affords a satisfactory reason for all the histories being the same in some respects, 
and also for their having considerable differences. It also furnishes a satisfactory reason for each 
country having the same names of places. If it be said, that the tribes might have brought the 
names of places from the East, as our emigrants have carried our names of places to America, I 
reply, Not only are the names of places, but the mythos also, visible, where there are new names 
for the same thing. The indentity is much too extensive to be the unintentional produce of tribes 
merely settling. The system is uniform in all countries. The fact is, our emigrants take their 
sacreds, dedicate their churches to saints, &c., &c., and, if they yet had the Deisul, they would 
every w’here have had a sacred mount to perform it round, even in Australia. In every country which 
had any pretensions to have a Saviour^ there was a Mount Meru or Olympus or Acropolis, with 
all its accompanying little superstitions. And all these places had secret and sacred names, pro- 
bably not used in common life, until, by degrees, the secret came to be divulged to so many per- 
sons, that it was, in fact, no secret at all. What would the secrets of Masonry be, if every person 
in England was initiated ? By degrees the mysteries became known, without its being perceived 
that they were divulged secrets ; and it is clear that, if the initiated perceived they were their 
secrets divulged, they would, on no account, admit the fact ; or at any rate they would conceal it 
if possible, and they would cease to be a part of their mysteries. We know that there were the 
greater and the less mysteries. In the less mysteries, the novice was admitted to only a certain 
portion of the nlythos ; to how much it is impossible to say. It is very clear that it was the esta- 
blishment of the sect of the Christians — the sect of Paul — teaching the contradictory doctrine of a 
spiritual saviour, instead of a temporal one, but still of a human being actually crucified,* which 
caused nearly all the mysteries, remaining in Paul’s day, to be lost as mysteries* A violent and 
furious sect of fanatics, like the modern Methodists, divided among themselves, but uniting upon 
certain great points, let out all the secrets of the temples, as far as in their power. Like Luther, 
they considered the breach of an oath or vow to be meritorious in a good cause. Under these cir- 
cumstances the initiated who held to their vows could do nothing but abandon their mysteries 
altogether, and the celebration of them nearly ceased ; but, as might be expected, we find them 


* See, on the admissions of the Jesuits to the Brahmins, VoL I. p. 660 . 

* The Author probably meant by “ a spmtml instead of a temporal Saviour’^ one who was really to save from igno- 
rance, sin, and death, instead of a metaphorical one, who saves only as wily priests teach, and as the ignorant many 
believe. In teaching the doctrine of such “ a spiritual Saviour” there was, surely, nothing “contradictory” I for, who 
but a human being' could be actually crucified ^ Let those who profess to believe that ** the Eternal God died^^ as the 
real ** spiritual Saviour” lecoiicile the apparent contradiction. Editor* 
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rising again under the fostering hand of Clemens Alexandrinus and of the reviving hierarchy, as 
soon as the sect began to improve in character. How much secret doctrine Clemens and his 
school may have taught, we do not know ; but we do know enough to see that it was, at least, a 
part, and the best and most beautiful part, of the ancient system. The early Paulite Christians 
consisted of nothing better than what constitutes our Ranters, Jumpers, and Speakers with 
Tongues, in Mr, Irving’s chapels at this day.^ This Mr. Gibbon has satisfactorily proved. This 
Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians proves. They dreamt of nothing but an immediate kingdom 
of King Jesus — a sort of temporal or spiritual, visible king upon earth, at Jerusalem. As time 
advanced and proved the en*oneousness of this dream, and as the sect improved in character, as all 
sects do in proportion to the rate at which their passion cools, their leaders, by degrees, went back 
to the old system, — the old mysteries began to revive, and they shew themselves almost as soon 
as we find any thing written respecting them in Clemens Alexandrinus. But the whole system 
could never be revived, because that which had been revealed to the whole world could not be un- 
revealed, viz, for an example, the multitudes of similar histories of the Avatars, &c., &c. But 
although the similarity of the histories is sufficiently striking, now that they are pointed out, they 
do not seem ever to have been publicly observed by the ancients. The fact could scarcely have 
been unknown in the mysteries ; but it is never named by any writer, whose works remain to us j 
which seems to shew, that it must have been, if observed at all, a part of the secret system. 
Whatever knowledge the priests could keep to themselves, they most studiously kept. In the 
Western world, in modern times, no ancient institution or order has remained by whom it might 
be kept, unless it be in the conclave ; but when the Europeans arrived in India, all the learning 
which remained to the priests, from their ancestors, they kept from the Europeans, and from all 
their countrymen except their own caste, with the greatest care possible j and, in a great many 
instances, they continue to keep it. Thus, to the escape of the secret knowledge, we are indebted 
for the destruction of the rule of the priests. I have no doubt that the sacred order which ruled 
the world possessed all science, and possessed it in a very high degree of perfection. When land 
became scarce and food difficult to acquire, men would become quarrelsome : to suppress dis- 
orders hired men would be employed, and their commanders, by degrees, would quarrel with their 
fauperiors. Then science would begin to creep out, and the veneration for the order to abate, till 
its rule would at last be overturned. Many causes would unite to produce this effect, 

25. We have formerly seen in Vol, I. p, 264, that the Cabala consisted of two branches, the Barasit 
and the Mercavah. The latter is the knowledge of what are called sublunary beings, and might also 
consist of the knowledge of what we call natural philosophy, astronomy, the periods of the planets, the 
science of letters, high arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and some other secrets described by Bacon, as 
noticed in Vol I. p. 341, note^ The other, I think, probably consisted of the knowledge of all the 
profound doctrines of the Trimurti and the secret use of the system of cycles, — the meaning of the 
sacred Om and the To Ov, and of Theogony* The word Mercavah is said to mean a chariot, and to 
refer to the chariot as it is called of the first chapter of Ezekiel (verses 15 — 21). The word which 
gives occasion to this, or which is translated chariot, is aupn, the root of which is said to be 
apn, but for the meaning of which Mr, Parkhurst refers to the word n3S3 pne. This, with a 
mutable or omissible rr e, he says, means to turn, particularly applied to the turn or the return of 
a day, or, of course, a period. He says also, that JDK apn means a wheeL This is justified by the 


' It will be saidj perhaps, that there were Josephs of Arimathea— men of a higher class — among the early Christians* 
This is very true-^lhere were men of learning and wealth, like Mr. Whitfield, Mr. Wesley, Mr. Halhed, and Mr. Irving j 
but what, if admitted, does it prove against the argument? John Wesley was a talented and learned man; yet he 
believed he had miracles performed upon himself every day I But what w ere his and Whitfield’s early followers ? 
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context of Ezekiel, which treats much of a mysterious wheel, and upon the four cardinal points of 
the compass by the names of the Man, the Lion, the Ox, and the Eagle — the Equinoxes and Sol- 
stices. The generality of Jews give the first word of Genesis, Barasit^ the common meaning 
given to it by the Christians, and though the greatest and the most learned of their philosophers, 
Maimonides, acknowledges the meaning of the two words is lost, yet, without any hesitation, they 
will tell you, that Barasit means cosmogony^ and Mercavah the moral doctrine — thus transposing 
the two. Very certain I am, that this is a complete inversion. How they can make the wheels 
within wheels apply to morality I know not ; but they aptly apply to tfie planets. In short, one, 
the Mercavah, was the doctrine of natural philosophy ; the other, Barasit, the doctrine of moral 
philosophy. Mercavah taught astronomy, the use of the cycles, the history of the flood, and the 
cometary and planetary system, chronology, the secret principle or riddle of the millenium, and 
the microcosm, which I shall explain by and by, and with which the power of the initiated was 
most intimately connected, and which was, whether true or not, thought necessary for the govern- 
ment of mankind. The Barasit taught the doctrine of wisdom, the nature and attributes of the 
To Ov, the doctrines of the metempsychosis, of emanation, and of the reabsorption of every one 
into the First Being, hastened or retarded according to his good or bad conduct in this life \ in 
short, every thing connected with morality, and the duties of man to his Creator. 


CHAPTER IL 

OJESAR.— 'ALEXANDER.— OBNGIS KHAN.— AKBAR. — NAPOLEON. — SUPREME PONTIFF.— RACES OF MAN. BliACK 
GODS. — TRINITARIAN DOCTRINE OF GENESIS. JEWISH POLITY. PRIESTHOOD. — SUPREME PRIESTHOOD. 

1. I SHALL now proceed to shew more fully, that there have been many persons who have as- 
pired to be divine incarnations. — Buddha, Cristna, Salivahana, Moses, Cyrus, Alexander, Julius 
Caesar, Gengis Khan, Timur, Mohamed, Gregory, and Hakem Bemrillah, were all believed to be 
divine incarnations, as well as Jesus Christ, each opening a new age. Few persons who have read 
this work will doubt that the word Caesar ^ must have some mystical meaning, and that meaning 
connected with the mysterious system which I have developed. I think the word in the first 
numeral letters has been, as the Pope of Rome calls himself, XPSrzSOO. Having found from St. 
Barnabas, that X means 300 as well as 400, and from the other circumstances which I need not 
repeat, that the last three letters R, S, T, had each two meanings in common, and also that the 
last letter of almost all the alphabets, the Tau, was written indiscriminately with a cross, in fact, 
in any form of a cross 5 considering also, that we find the doctrine of Wisdom, or rather of the in- 
carnation of Wisdom, to have been the secret doctrine of all nations 5 remembering also, that we 
are told, it was a common practice with the mystics of all nations to insert the letter I, the name 


‘ See Vol. L pp, 617—620 j and supra^ p. 95. 
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of God, into words, for the sake of a mystery, — I think it probable that the word Caesar is the 
Hebrew word Rst or Rasit ; or rather that, originally, the word Rasit has been X or T. §• P., 
read from right to left, TSP.j and that from this, the Tzr of Muscovy has, by a little corruption, 
been derived. It is not half so mystical as the nonsensical mysticism which we find, from the 
letter of Barnabas, and many other circumstances, really did prevail among the ancients. My 
mystery is in better style, and is not nonsensical. Ras is called the root of the Hebrew Rasit ; 
but whence comes the it at the end of the word ^ 1 shall be answered, perhaps, that it is forma- 

ti\e, or a letter is heemantive or paragogic — all hard words invented to conceal the ignorance of 
persons too vain to confess their ignorance. I believe the word Rasit is a corruption of R, S. T., 
and that it is the original of the word Cmsar, and Tzar, and XPHS — the mitis or benignus incar- 
nation of every age— Pater futuri s^culi— rm aicovcov. The letters for gold, for the word 
peaceful or happy, and for the benignant being XPS, were the same in the first language of nu- 
meral symbols, and meant PST, the triune cyclar God or Genius— first, perhaps, XPISTN— 666 , 
SPESTzreO+iOO-f- 1+54-200+300=666, corrupted into Crost^ next toXPSN=650; next to 
XPHS =8085 and next, us it yet remains, to XPS==600 or XPr:600. ^ Every thing which I 
have said respecting the XPS or Crest is confirmed by an observation of Bingham’s in his Chris- 
tian Antiquities, that the Christians were not called by that name till the time of Ambrose ; they 
were previously called Christs — anointed,^ 

It would be surprising if we did not find the Trinity among the Romans, and we have it in the 
Capitolium, (and it is not only Trinitarian but Christian too,) in its three altars or shrines to 
the three Gods,’' called Xui/miQi, or, as this word is expounded by Nimrod, the dwellers together^ 
the Dii Magni Samothraces, juvsyaXoi, & 60 i 0EOI XPHSTOI. Tertullian 

says, that the three altars in the Circus were sacred trinis Dii^, magnis, potentibus, valentibus ; 
eosdein Samothracias existimant.” ® These altars were to Jove, Apollo, and Minerva. The 0so^ 
shews us what was meant when it was said in one of the gospel histories that the Christ 
descended and united itself to Jesus, at his baptism, and that he was Jesus the Christ, i. e. the 
Crest. We arc all educated at this day with the impression that the Amid or desit^e of all nations 
was to be an actual God, or a person of the Godhead, and in consequence we can scarcely under- 
stand the situation or the feelings of a person who only looked for a man like himself, but endowed 
with a superior degree of the divine attribute of wisdom, I think this prevents us from entering 
properly into the feelings, and making a, proper allowance for the natural and almost necessary 
weakness, of men placed in such situations as Cyrus, Alexander, Caesar, Alaric, Mohamed, and 
Gengis Khan. I am convinced that every one of these believed himself to be the foretold person ; 
in- several instances they were generally believed to be so by their followers; and in several in- 
stances, also, I have no doubt, that this was the chief cause of their victories. We will now re- 


^ Lately, in the Curiosa Miscellanea, I met with another monogram, of which the author, Mr. J. Munro, says, he 
was not able to get any explanation from the priests, except that it meant something mystical ; it was XP. It was 
found in the catacombs of Rome, on Christian monuments ; but he says it was in use among the ancients long before 
the time of Christ. I apprehend it is the Hebrew and Samaritan Taa:=400 and the Resh=200, jointly 600. But it 
may be the Greek Rho, in which case it will confirm what I have before proved from the epistle of Barnabas, that the 
last three letters of the old alphabet had each two meanings. We must not forget that the Tau in these old languages 
was written in every form of the cross.— See VoL I, pp. 222, 223. 

® Psalm cv. 15; Bingham, Book L p 7. 

® Nimrod, (Vol. I. pp 243, 244,) who refers to Serv in Hb. ii. vers. 225, 297, t^nd Tertull. de Spectaculis, VoL 
iv. cli viii p. 11/. Semler. 

^ I think in the latter part of the life of Napoleon some slight symptom of this disorder— this hallucination— this 
monomania, may be perceived in that extraordinaiy man; but more on this point presently 
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turn to one circumstance of the mythos of Julius Cssar, to which I think, in Volume L pp. 616 — 
620, 1 have not done sufficient justice. It has always been understood that his mother underwent 
the operation, from her, denominated Caesarean, and that her son Julius was extracted from her 
side. Now, when I consider that it was clearly a part of the mythos, both of the East and West, 
of that mythos, in fact, alluded to by Virgil, that the expected one, tlie desire of all nations^ was to 
be born from the side of his mother, and not in the usual course of nature,— and when I consider 
the extraordinary circumstance of the connexion of his mother with the God in the form of a ser- 
pent in the temple of Apollo, and the aphanasia^ or darkness at his death, &c., &c., I cannot 
believe in the operation, or attribute to accident the story of Caesar’s unnatural birth. I recur to 
the doctrine of probability— and I contend, that, under all the circumstances, the probabilities are 
as a hundred to one, that the story is a made-up one, to advance the claim of Caesar to the so- 
vereignty of the world — to support his claim of right by the hooh as well as by the sworcL But I 
think the contrivance of the Casarean operation conveys with it a proof, that, though the doctrine 
of an unnatural or preternatural birth was meant to be taught, it was meant to be kept a secret. 
The more I meditate upon the numerous proofs scattered over the whole earth, which I have de- 
tailed in the preceding books of this work, the more am I convinced that the the 

cabalistic or secret doctrine of all ages. In Volume I. p. 618, I have treated of a kingdom of 
Caesar expected by the Jews in North India. Why should they expect a Caesar ? We must re- 
collect that we found Caesars in India ; and all the princes of the Persian dynasty, who were over- 
thrown by the Saracens, were Khosrus, which word was but a corruption of the word Caesars, 
The popular belief that a great one was to come^ must have been greatly aided by the uncertainty 
of the periods, from the difficulty of keeping a correct register of time. I think it very possible 
that Sosigenes persuaded Julius Caesar to correct the calendar, by shewing him that he was born, 
if its errors were corrected, and it were put right, at exactly the proper time. Without the 
slightest attempt at a plausible reason for such an opinion, wc find it general among the Romans, 
that their city was to be the seat of universal empire, the mistress of the world, and to be eternal. 
1 have no doubt that this popular opinion greatly assisted towards its own fulfilment, and that it 
influences many of the persons who now inhabit that city, of a rank far above the vulgar. I have 
very little doubt when a spiritual kingdom came into fashion in the time of Constantine, this 
superstition influenced him in giving up the possession of the city, and, along with it, the right of 
ruling by the Book, to the successor of St. Peter. Pompey affected the same right or claim as 
Caesar. His name shews it. All the world was ripe for it. It necessarily carried it with the de- 
struction of the Republic and the establishment of a despotism. It was the secret doctrine of the 
Chaldaeans and the mysteries, that a great one should come about that time j — the learned as well 
as the unlearned fools, against Cicero, Brutus, and the Philosophers. The mythos is very evident 
in the twelve successive Caesars, like the Lucumones and Imams of Ali. I am by no means cer- 
tain that the triumvirate was not an imitation of the division of the world among the three sons of 
Noah, and the three Samotbracian Gods, the Dii consortes, or 0eoi whom I treated not 

long since — the division of the great world into three parts, in imitation of the division of the little 
Ager Romaiius into three parts in former times. Varro* says, Ager Romanus primum divisus 
in partes tres, h quo tribus appellate : Tatientium, Rammensium, Lucerum nominatae, ut ait 
Ennius, Tatienses k Tatio, Rammeiises a Romulo, Luceres, ut ait Junius, a Lucumoue.’^ I 
believe that not only numbers of conquerors have thought themselves Messiahs, but that their 
followers have thought them so too. Is it less likely that Caesar should have followers of this kind 


» See Vol 1. p. 612. » See VoL L pp. 219, 685—588 i 758, 759 j 786—788. • De Lingua Latina, Lib. iv, 
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chan Brothers and Southcote } When time has brought with it not an age of liappiiiess^ but, as 
usiialj one of misery^ conquerors have died away and been forgotten* This is beautifully exempli- 
fied in the temples, &c., &c., erected to Csesar; and, again, in the history of Mohamed* Nini- 
rod^ describes Antony as filling the East with his debaucheries; he shews that Antony called 
“ himself the new Bacchus, the husband of Minerva and the lineal descendant of Hercules/'' He 
adds, This personage, besides being generally addicted to the literature of the East, dabbled par* 
ticiilarly in the mysteries of the Jews, and consulted their doctor Rabenii Hacadosh concerning 
the cabala of the Tctragraiiimaton and of the numbers 12 and 42/' I cannot help suspecting 
that the profligate triumvirate divided the world into three in compliance with this superstition* 
Nothing is more common than the union of superstition and profligacy* I am quite satisfied that 
the opinion generally prevailed, that the world w^as to be divided into three parts, one of which was 
to have supremacy over the other two. The account of Antony shews the same mythos. These 
great men, dazzled, like Antony and Julian, drunk with prosperity, w’-ere easily taught the secret 
dociriiies, and that each, in his own person, was the promised one : hence all the casting of nati- 
vities, the calculating of pedigrees, and making of Janam-patri.^ These men were of the highest 
order of Patres Conscripti or Lucumones, and any one of them might have been the lineal descend- 
ant of the first Japetiis. I go so far as to suspect that, after the world was divided into three by 
them, their quarrel was for the nominal superiority. 

2. If the reader refer to Volume L pp. 380, 381, he will see an account of the immaculate con- 
ceptions of various great men, and among them, of Alexander the Great, whose father was Jupiter 
Ammon, in the form of a Dragon. By the Persian historians he is called Iscliander, thus shewing 
that the A1 is merely the emphatic article: then we have a compound of Arabic and Greek— the 
Arabic Jl, and (the latter the Arabic name of Jesus, meaning ihe Saviour^ and of Sarah, the 

wife of Abraham, of Eva,) and Avrjp or Av^pog the Greek for mmt, Mirkond® says, that, in the 
“ Ionian language, Iskander signifies Aksheed Roos, that is, Filusuf : which word is abbreviated 
from Fila Sufa ; as the lonians call love Filk, and wisdom Sufk; according to which etymology, 
Iskander means, J lover of ivisdom” That is, we may see among other matters, that he was of 
of the sect of the Sofees or the Gnosis. The Flli Sufh is nothing but tie was 

sometimes called a Roomite. ^ He by force made himself master of iio5-heng^ and married her. 
His mother is said to have been delivered of him on a journey, and to have exposed him to perish 
in a desert, where sheep were fed. An ewe came and suckled him. The shepherd's wife, follow- 
ing the ewe, found Jiini and brought him up. After a time, as usual in all these cases, Ms mother 
discovered him, brought him to the king, his father, &c., &c., &c. Here we have the usual 
mythos. In the account of the great battle with or Darius, Mirkond says, Mood meended 
from the back of the terrestrial Fish^ to the face of ike celestial Pisces and, again, Streams 
“ desmided and ascended to Mart h’-stippor ting Piscis/' ^ (I refer my reader to Vol. L pp. 568, 559, and 
635—637*) ^ Alexander was said to be born in the year 360 before Christ, the -year the Sun entered 
Pisces, at, the Vernal Equinox J According to Mr. Shea's translation, 'Mirkond makes Alexander 


^ ¥oL III, p, 422. ® See Vol. 1. pp. 183^ 249. ® Translation by Shea, p. 366. 

* Upon this word 1 must refer to the Index of Vol. I for what is said in several places under the words Roma and 
Rama. Does this refer to the island of Roma, in Lat. 7* 35 , Lon. 127. 20., and point to Eomelia or Roma of Asia Afinor, 
or of Italyj or of Rama of Western Syria? 

"" Translation by Shea, p. 369. ’ ® lb. p. 391. 

7 The mother of Alexander is called by the Greeks Olympias. We all know how Mount Olympus is said to be the 
resideace^of the Gods, cmd that it is iigiiratively used for the heavens. The Persians call Olympias Rukk ; (Translation 
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declare^ again and agaio^ that Ms is a religious war for the glory of God^ and to display the true 
faith, ^ I believe tlie translation has siiflered much from Mr. Shea’s having yielded to the prejii- 
dice to which I have alluded in the latter end of the preface to the first roliime. I believe Alex- 
ander alluded to his claim to the legal sovereignty of the worlds as the head of the descendants of 
Noah. We must not forget that Clemens Alexandrinus was initiated into the mysteries of Eleiisis^ 
and he let out that he found the Mosaic mythos there; from this, probabl^’j Alexander learned 
that the kings of Macedon, that is^ of Scythia, were the descendants of Japetiis, so well known to 
Grecian story. Mirkond makes the word Khizar to mean a 2 ^^*ophet,‘^ The accoimi of the squint- 
ing and the ugliness of Alexander's face is curious.'* This reminds me of what I quoted, supra, 
p. 31, respecting the marred face of the promised one, in Mexico, from Lord Kingsborouglf s work. 
Mirkond describes Alexander, also, as a prophet. He was an Emperor or Kmbratur; that is, 
Om-bra-tur, which word originally meant the reformer^ KID hra^ of the Tauric cycle of Om. The 
name of Alexander, when dissected, betrays the mythos. In the East he is never called Ah ex 
aiider, but the emphatic article Al is left out, and he is called Iskander or Ischandeiv This, as i 
have just said, is iiolMiig but the Arabic Al-Ischa^ the Saviour^, the name of Jesus Christ, in 
Arabic, and the Greek av^pog^ a man — a Saviour man, or a Saviour incarnate. WTeo i 
combine this with his immaculate conception, &c,, I cannot doubt the correctness of this etymon. 
I think no one who reads PownaFs treatise on the Study of Antiquities, pp. 91, 92, can well doubt 
that, had Alexander lived to old age, he would have established the finest commercial empire in 
the world. His views seem to have been guided by the most liberal policy; and 1 have no 
doubt that his conquests w^ere as much the effect of a general belief that he was the jmofmsed one 
as of his arms* We must not forget tlnii he was said to be boim in the year the vernal equinox 
ceased to be in Aries, and a new sign commenced, viz. 360 B. C. ; and that he was the produce 
of a connexion between Ins mother and the God Apollo, in the temple* Alexander, like Moses, 
was said to be horned, and indeed 1 believe he appears with horns on some of Ins coins. This 
proves either that he claimed to be a divine incarnation^ or tlie belief of his followers that he teas 
ane. But 1 think the Mum's horns must have been given him by persons who did not understand 
the mythos, for he was Pisces^ which bad nothing to do with horns, ills name Isc/ia^ in Irish 
Celtic, meant ajishy the same word which in Arabic meant Savwm\ From the Pisces being the 
emblem of the Saviour, the word ischa came to mean ji?6‘AA The anxiety q| the princes oG India 
to be the founders of cycles was great. When this is considered, along witli the universal disse- 
miiiatiou of the mythqs and the belief that Alexander was u divine mcarnuliony it will not be 
thouglii surprising to find he had his ^era* He was, as 1 have just stated, said to be born 
360 years B. C. ; but his mni began in the year 312* We know that tlm mra of neither Christ nor 
Mohamed began on the day of his supposed birth* Buddha^s a.ra, in India, we have seen, iu VoL 
L p* 192, was probably his supposed death* If Alexander was born 360 years B* C., and 312 w«i,s 
the time of his death, it would make him 48 years old* The title of the ?Era is Yauane j it is on a 
Persic MS. of the Gospels, at Cambridge* I cannot doubt tlmt this Yomue is a furinatiori from 
the Sanscrit Juana— the loannes — Oannes — or the Fish of Assyria, and meant tvudom^ This must 
be considered in concurrence with all the other mythic matters relating to this Isehaiicicr* The 
letter of The Old Man of the Mountain to Leopold, Duke of Austria, concludes thus Sachez 
aussi que les prdsentes out hik faites par nous a mi-septembre, dans notre chateau de Mes&iat 


i)y Shea, p. 396 ;) this is the Hebrew rqlo^ which we translate firnmmeni;, aud the rack" or fifmg chuds of 
Sliaksp€are"“^/itf/f kme not a rmh bekini, 8ee Vol I. p. 335, note 

^ Ib. p. 405* ® lb. p. 424* ^ !b. pp. 431, 432* 
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(Masziat), la quinze cent-quinzieme annee depuis Alexandre/"^ If I knew the year of Jesus 
Christ, I could tell the date of the birth or death of Alexander, according to The Old Man's 
reckoning. Nimrod says, Nor need I do more than shortly repeat, that the fable of Alexander's 
''• conception from an immense dragon is an exact copy from that of Nimrod the Dragon-begotten 
Bull, evidently made in order to conciliate the minds of the Orientals towards bis design of set- 
ting up in Iran a new universal empire. ‘ He had a certain feeling of rivalry (saith Arrian) to- 
wards Perseus and Hercules, in as much as he traced his descent from them. And he did 
^ himself ascribe his own generation to Ammon, in like manner as the fables referred that of 
^ Hercules, and of Perseus, unto Jove. It was for this purpose that he took his journey to the 
^ temple of Ammon, namely, that he might more assuredly know, or rather inake pretence of 
“ ‘ hioiuing, who he really was.' And I dare say that his real and authentic descent from Nimrod, 
(called Hercules in Greece, Perseus there and in Persia, and Sesostris in Egypt,) stood him in 
some stead with the Egyptians and Persians."® Again, Nimrod says,^ “ Dion relates that im- 
mediately before the murder of Socemis and Heliogahalns^ ^ a certain dasmon, styling himself Alex- 
^ under of Macedon, and having the very same features and dress, made his appearance on the 
^ banks of the Danube, and travelled over Thrace and Asia, like a Bacchanalian, with four hun- 
“ ^ dred companions, who were adorned with the Thyrsus and fawn's skin. All those who were 
‘ then in Thrace affirm with one voice, that lodgings and all necessaries were furnished him at the 
^public expense^ and no man, neither general, nor soldier, nor prefect, nor even the supreme 

* governors of these nations, attempted to resist him. But he arrived in broad day-light, and, as 
Mt were, in a religious procession, at Byzantium, as he had prophesied he would.* And he put 

u < Qygp iq Chalcedon, where he performed certain nocturnal rites, buried a wooden horse in the 

* earth, and disappeared. I had been informed of all these things in Asia before Bassianus (?, e. 

‘ Antoninus Heliogabalus) had been disposed of at Rome. Pp. 1365, 6.' I beseech the reader to 

** weigh well these words, and by whom they were written, and he cannot fail to detect a deep 
and complicated scheme of imposture and mystic superstition." And I beg my reader to add to 
this, a consideration of what he has just read from Von Hammer, respecting the mra of Alexander, 
and I think he will not fail to infer with me, that we have but a very small part of the true history 
of these times. After this, Nimrod adds, that John Chrysostom complained that, in his time, peo- 
ple made their children wear medals of Alexander around their necks as talismans 5 that Julian 
maintained he had the soul of Alexander, by metempsychosis ; and, that this was what urged him 
on ill his war with the Persians.^ Here we have a fine example of the monomania of which I have 
spoken in Julian, and of its leading on some persons to victory, and deluding others to their ruin 5 
aud, in his case, of its leading him to his ruin. Here it becomes apparent that it is for want of 
looking into, instead of despising, the secret histories of antiquity, that all our accounts of those 
times are so unsatisfactory, and that the conduct of many, indeed, of almost all, the chief actors in 
the dramas of those times is so unaccountable. In p. 283, Nimrod adds, It was an old ambition 
of the Romans, or at least not a more recent one than the arrival of the Pessinuntian Great 
Mother and her Sodalities, that 

“ Avit8& 

Tecta velint reparare Trojse. 

The place at which Mamm^us's false Alexander prophesied he would arrive, and did arrive, was 
Byzantium. The son of Helena only accomplished what the son of Mammaea had first medi- 


® Nimrod, Vol, III, pp, 366, 367. 
* Socrates, Lib. iii. Cap, xxi. 


i Von Hammer on the Assassins, p. 346. 
^ Vol. IV, Part. 11. p. 282. 
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“ tated.” Here, in the conduct of Constantine, we have a proof of the close connexion of ancient 
Paganism and modern Christianity. After this, Nimrod goes on to shew, that Origen and other 
leaders of the Christians were deeply implicated in the transactions of those times, connected with 
the mythic superstition : be adds, “ The same system of mysterious doctrines animated the united 
“ Sophists and the imperial usurpers.” * And, again, “ It is remarkable that in the reign of Alex- 
“ ander Severus the Parthian empire was subverted by Artaxares, the sou of Sassan, a man ‘ ad- 
“ ‘ dieted to the ineffable mysteries. The workings of the same thing were towards the East as 
“ ‘ well as the West.’ ” This was repeated at the time of the Crusades. All this shews the going 
to pieces of the ancient system, and the struggles of the different persons, each to make out that 
he was this great mie comb. I have formerly noticed, en passant, the endless apparent nonsense 
of the Gorgon’s head or head of Medusa, with hair of snakes, and the brazen head of Roger Bacon, 
&c. At great length Nimrod* has brought together, probably all, the stories of magical heads, 
which appear to have been as numerous as they were general over the world. All those stories 
are evidently closely connected with the most secret of the mysteries of the Tmaig. I think a 
key to unlock all these cabinets will be found in the identity of meaning of the words lyjn ras, a 
Head, and ras, Wisdom, and ^ipn, Gen. xlix. 17, which means both wisdom and a serpent — 
sup-iphis or ophis, wisdom of the serpent. 1 shall not follow up this search — not attempt the dis- 
entanglement of this skein here, though, perhaps, I may return to it. But I may just observe, 
that Nimrod has pointed out that the Templars had a sacred head in the most remote crypt, and 
that they fabled much about the devil begetting the British Merlin on the body of a virgin, and 
the Dragon’s head assuming, by prestige, the appearance of Gorloes, Duke of Cornwall, and en- 
gendering Arthur upon his wife logerne.* When we consider the story of the connexion between 
the siege of Troy and the Gorgon’s head of the Greeks, and all the mythos of immaculate concep- 
tions in Alexander, Caesar, and the Troya Nova of king Brute, &c., &c., we shall have no difidculty 
in seeing here the continuation of the mythos in Merlin, and in Arthur, with his round table and 
twelve knights — the secret mythos existing in Britmn before the arrival of Caesar, and passing 
down through the rule of the Romans to Arthur, to Alfred, and, at last, to Geoffry of Monmouth, 
who has fortunately preserved to us a remnant of it,— a remnant, which, instead of using, our 
short-sighted historians take all the pains in their power to destroy,— a remnant of a most im- 
portant system, which yet continues to exert its secret influence upon all our institutions, both 
civil and religious. When my reader has well considered the above passages of Nimrod (Mr. 
Herbert), stripping theih of the false colouring given by that gentleman, who can see nothing but 
devilish machinations in the simplest and most innocent matters, he, my reader, must be obliged 
to confess, that it is quite clear, that, in all out histories, we have in fact any thing but a real his- 
tory of Alexander the Great. We have it just named, by Nimrod, to be ridiculed, that he said 
he was the son of Ammon. Just so far is said as will serve to justify the historian from a charge 
of fraudulent suppression 5 but, in reality, all the secret moving causes of Alexander’s conduct and 
of that of his followers, is kept out of sight. The circumstance that an eera arose from him in 
Asia, shews how extensive the mythos must have been. I feel little doubt that, if I ever recover 
my health,* I shall be able to unravel all these matters. I believe the claims of all the persons 
entitled great, and called emperors, were founded upon the system of Avatarism— of a believed 
descent from the eldest of the sons of Noah j or, if this plea could not be Set up, upon the recep- 
tion of the ^sspoTovia, from the lineal descendant, who was always believed to be known. In aid 


■ Nimrod. Vol. IV. Part II. p. 286. * Ih. p. 219, 

* Gervas of Tilbury says, that King Richard used that sign on his standard. 


* .July, 1833, 
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of this came the impregnation by the Python^ or the Holy Ghost, in the foim of a snake. Thus 
Alexander had, mystically, two fathers. The case was precisely the same in this respect with 
Jesus, of Bethlehem, and Alexander. They each had two fathers* Jesus was the son of the Holy 
Ghost, but still in the line of Abraham : Alexander also was the son of the Holy Ghost, or the 
Ghost of Ammon, but yet of the line of Japhet. It is extremely gratifying to me to find such 
learned men as Constant and Creutzer, although without having the most distant suspicion of the 
U’ue nature of ancient history, coming to the same conclusion with me. The former says, 
PJusieurs faits qui nous sont parvenus, bien qu’isolement, a travers robscurite des si^cles et la 
confusion des fables, semblent indiquer qu’a line ^poque encore anterieure k celle que nous nom- 
” nions fabuleuse, la Grfece fat subjugu6e momentan^ment par uii ordre de pr6tres, soit indigenes 
soit 6trangers.^'^ As this militates against his system, but cannot be denied, he endeavours to 
qualify it by the word momentcm^menL He then shews that Mr. Creutzer comes to the same con- 
clusion, but by a different train of reasoning. The fact they could not deny, of the cause or the 
nature of this priestly government they were entirely ignorant. Mr. Schlegel says, speak- 
ing of the priests, ‘^Dans les temps les plus anciens, la Grece enticre leur 6tait souuiise/"® 
Again, “ Plus tard, la caste dos giierriers se sonleva contre celle qui regnait au nom des dieux. 
L’lliade porte de fortes empreintes de cetle lutte : la dispute d' Agamemnon avec Chrt/ses et Cg/- 
chas en est un indice.’* ^ I suppose I need not point out the of Delphi and the Chaldeean 
in Calchas ! Schlegel then goes on to say, that these priests were Pelasgi, and spoke a barbarous 
language. This was, I doubt not, the language which contained the Eleusiniaii mysteries, which 
we are told by Clemens Alexandrinus, were taken from the Jews— the language of the Synagogue, 
the language on which the Greek was founded. Again, Mons. Constant says, Nous ne re- 
poussons done nullement la supposition qu*k ime 6poque qu’entoure une nuit ^paisse, il y ait eu 
en Gr^ce une religion sacerdotale, et des corporations puissantes, erdes par cette religion et 
vouees a son maintien. Mais une revolution violente ddtruisit cette religion et ses pontifes, 
“ avec toute la civilisation dont ils 4 taient les auteurs,”^ The facts of the pontifical government 
and the revolution he was obliged to see, the momentary violence is mere inference, mere dogma- 
tism on a subject of which he was perfectly ignorant. The corporations puissantes,** were the 
municipal towns, wisely left to their own government by the pontifical order in every thing which 
did not concern its interests, contained in the productiveness of the vectigal— and on this account 
they vreve always prevented from going to war with one another. In the Areopagus of Athens we 
have the domestic legislature ; in the Amphictyons we have the superintending one 5 this last, 
perhaps, assuming its form and power by degrees, as the superintending power of the distant au- 
tocrat fell away, or perhaps being the remains of the ancient pontifical government. M* Constant 
has treated at large on the Ffetichea of the ancients. I think in these very low superstitions we 
have the religion of the Aborigines 5 but most certainly the higher ranks of society, and the pro- 
fessors of, or the instructed in, the cabala and the mysteries, cannot be suspected of believing such 
nonsense j though, occasionally, no doubt, a person or two might be found in the higher classes 
with understandings sufficiently mean to receive them. In my recollection the use of charms 
against witches, evil demons, and other sunilar nonsense as degrading as the fetiches of Africa, 
were common among the lower orders in Britain. No doubt as the doctrines of incarnations 
escaped from the conclaves they became mixed with the superstitions of the vulgar, till now it is 
difficult, perhaps quite impossible, to separate them, - It is probable that when the high class in- 
creased, so as to be very numerous— too numerous to be initiated— they by degrees descended as 


* Constant, Vol. II, p. 319. 


' Ib. p. 331. 


® Ib. p. 332. 


" Ib. p. 336. 
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the Aborigines a little ascended^ till the two nearly came together both in religion and intellect, 
and at last the distinction was entirely lost. Constant saySj II ne faut pas confondre ces apo- 
th^oses qui sont particiilieres h la religion Greque, avec les incai’iiations que nous rencontrerons 
frfequeinnient dans les religions sacerdotalcs : ce sont deux choses direct nient opposfees.”' In 
what particular cases the incarnate or solar niythos may have been attributed to real meii^ as we 
know it was to Alexander and Caesar^, it may be difl&cult to alSirm or to deny^ but I am persuaded 
that there never was a Bacchus, a Hercules, or a Jove. 

3 . When the time for the Millenium arrived, but no appearance of its actual arrival could bo 
perceived, it was with the sect of Ali, as it was with the sect of the Christians — their whole system 
fell into pieces 5 and they were obliged to avail themselves of such resources as circumstances 
offered. It appears from a part of the Dabistau, translated by Professor Lee, and given by him to 
the Society of Literature, from whom I borrowed it, that the Mohamedans had a succession of 
twelve Jinams, and that there was supposed to be yet one remaining in the world, though his re- 
sidence was unknown. Of their esoteric system nothing can be made out, except merely, that 
there is an esoteric religion ; but it seems to have some relation to the first doctrine of a divine 
Idea, according to which the world was formed. Along with the degradation of the human mind 
in most Eastern countries, the degradation of the doctrines has kept pace 5 till, really, in all those 
countries, unless China be excepted, their doctrines consist of nothing but the most inconceivable 
nonsense. If it were not for the hope of discovering the origin and nature of the learning of the 
early races of man, which keeps continually shewing itself in little detatched parts, all the Eastern 
learning in the world would not be worth the half-hour’s trouble of a wise man. But, as a means 
to discover the learning of antiquity, it is worth every thing, and by its means I have no doubt 
that the secrets of antiquity will one day be all clearly made out. I flatter myself I shall have 
paved the way.^ The Sheahs hold an inconceivable quantity of nonsense respecting their open and 
concealed Imams ; but it is what one would expect to arise from the falling to pieces of the system 
m such a state of society. It may be even doubtful whether any thing approaching to the beauti- 
ful system of the ancient Gnosis or Sopheism now exists among them. As might be expected, 
they accuse the Sonnees of having corrupted the Koran. The Sheahs or the followers of Ali, are 
obliged to confess that the successor or lineal descendant of Mohamed is in existence ; but because 
have not possession of him, they say he is in secret : the Turks or Sonnites deny this, and not 
unreasonably $ for, under the circumstances, it is not at all likely that he should have forgotten 
his pedigree. They say that he is now living at Mecca, The present Royal family of Persia are 
of the Kqfar tribe of Turks,® This is the Ccesar tribe. Kai Khusrau or Cyrus is described by 
Mirkond^ as a prophet, and is said to have disappeared suddenly from the earth — not to have died. 


» VoL II. p. 470 . 

* I think sufficient importance is not attached to the fact of the ii^norance of the Indians. It is almost beyond cre- 
dibility. They have nothing pretending to be a history, which goes back to two hundred years before the Christian 
eera. Their Vedas do not pretend to be this kind of work. Their 18 Puranas (Mooie, pp. 441, 442) are 18 Cosmo- 
gonies; but, by whom or when written, they do not pretend to know. They acknowledge that they do not know wliat 
is the meaning of the word Vyasa. Their astronomical tables carry on their face marks of extreme antiquity, but their 
authors are all unknown. The first historical aera is that of Vicramaditya, fifty-six years B. C., preceded by a period of 
three thousand years, in which the Hindoos pretend to no “ continuous accounts, either z’eligious, traditional or histo- 
rical.” This three thousand years is a chasm which cannot be filled up. (Hist Sketch of Sans, Lit,, Oxford, 1832, 
p. 68.) This is peifectly true, and I suspect that all their pedigrees in the lines of the Sun and the Aloon— Ghanora 
and Soma— are really sheer nonsense, designed to flatter the petty princes of the present day ; and, except for a very 
few generations back, are not worthy a moment’s attention. The whole of their histories of Soma and Chandra are 
modem inventions. Gengis Khan and his successors knew better than to credit them. 

3 Translation by Shea, p. 192. < Ib. pp. 260, 263. 
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Here is the mythos. This is the ascension* Mr. Briggs tells me, that when Selim HI. pos- 
sessed himself of the power of the Calif, he also got possession of his person, and took him 
with him to Constantinople, and ruled under his authority as long as be lived. But at his death 
the legal pontifical power descended to the heir of Mohamed, who is now at Mecca, and is in a 
private station there. That Mahmud Pasha now rules under his authority, and that he could 
cause the Grand Seignior to be excommunicated immediately by him if he chose it. That the 
act of excommunication by the Grand Seignior is a mere hrutum fidmen^ not having any influ- 
ence on the minds of the Mohamedans, who look solely to the lineal descendant of Mohamed for 
the right of excommunication.’’ Now this is evidently only one side of the question. The 
Turk must have another heir or he would not have pretended to excommunicate Mahmud Pasha. 
The grounds of his claim to the power of excommunication I think we shall discover presently. I 
suspect that the present is a struggle between the Turks and the Saracens j that, at the bottom, 
the Turks claim to be descendants from Japhet, and the Egyptians from Shem. ^ Mr. Briggs 
denies this, and says that Mahmud is an Osmanli. Mohamed, as we might expect, carried his 
pedigree up to Noah. ^ Turk is the descendant of Japhet; Mohamed of Shem. The first Pacha- 
lie of the empire is that of Jeddo, as Mr. Briggs says, because the holy city is placed there; but 
why is it called Jeddo or Juda? What has Juda to do with the city of Ishmael? Why, but be- 
cause it was the chief city of a tribe of Juda ? — which Eusebius lets us know existed before Abra- 
ham, and which came from India before the tribe of Abraham, and some of whom he found at 
Salem in Melchizedek. This was the tribe which gave the name of Jude to the Pole-star. When 
the tribe got as far as it could, it built a city. After a time it passed over and peopled Abyssinia 
and Upper Egypt. At this time the isthmus of Suez was a morass, or water, and the Delta had 
not appeared in consequence of the subsidence of the Mediterranean. 'We must not forget, that 
the Brahmins or Hindoos all maintain that they are a foreign race in India, and that they came 
from Tartary. It is a fact, not hitherto explained, that the native Hindoo princes formerly soli- 
cited (and even yet, if the British did not prevent it, would solicit) investiture in their dominions 
by the hand of tlie Mogul, at Delhi, ® though he is a Mohamedaii, and they are followers of Cristna 
or of the Brahmins. The reason is found in his being supposed to be a descendant of Gengis 
Khan, who was believed to be an Avatar, a Vicrama-ditya, and, as such, entitled to universal 
dominion — a right to which dominion is believed still to exist in his lineal descendant.*^ The fact 
of the Hindoo princes soliciting investiture by the hand of the Mohainedan Mogul may be ac- 
counted for by the theory which I advocate, that Mohamed also is considered by them to have been 
an Avatar, as he was certainly considered by the Afghans. The preservation of the Lingas and of 
the simple icons of Buddha, by the Mohamedans, when they destroyed all the idolatrous temples 
of the Hindoos, strongly tends to support my suspicion, that the Moslems objected to tho oonutp* 
tion of the religion, not to the religion itself. Their conduct is exactly similar to that of Cambyses 
in Egypt, who left the Lingas when he destroyed the idolatrous temples. The ancient pilgrimages 
of Hindoos to Mecca confirm this theory. The Sopheism of India and Mohamed were, no doubt, 
originally the same. It is evident that the Mogul, the King of Siam, the Emperor of China, all 
claim to be the descendant of the eldest son of the first Patriarch, and from him to have a right 
to the empire of the world. From this we may see, that their titles of king of kings^ &c., &c., are 


* fees Assiat. Journ* for Feb* 1833> p* 74. * Sale’s Koran. 

‘ The city of seven gates, .like the city of Thebes, governed by Al-Mage, the Mage or Mogul. Delhi, citij of The. 
God.!!, D’-el-ii, 

* Vide Hamilton’s Gazetteer, 2d ed., 8vo. pp. 494, 499. 
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HOt examples of mere empty, fulsome adulation, but that they have a basis. On this rests their 
claim or title of Son of the Sun and Jibo/z, which at first appears to us so monstrously ridiculoiiSo 
The Empire of Gengis Khan was called the wise government or the government of wisdom^ and his 
name was Zin. ^ Respecting this prince see, in the Ency. Brit. art. Mogul, pp. 299, &c., the 
pedigree from Japhet, the romantic account of his ancestors for 400 years, his inauguration by a 
prophet, the change of his name from Teninjin, and the belief of his subjects that he was entitled 
to possess the whole world. This inauguration of Gengis took place in the 13th century, when in 
Europe the Millenium was expected, when all men were looking out for some one to come. 
Gengis Khan marched into China in A. D. 1211.^ 

Ranking, in his history of Mexico, says, Those who were most interested in the advancement 
of Genghis Khan, have had the insolence to make him pass for the son of God ; but his mother, 
more modest, said only that he was the Son of the Sun. But not being bold enough to aver, 
that she was personally beloved by that glorious luminary, she pretended to derive this honour 
from Buzengir, his ninth predecessor : and his partisans reported, that Buzengir was the son of 
^Mhe Sun.’’ (This manifestly makes Gengis the tenth Avatar.)® His mother having been 
left a widow, lived a retired life: but some time after the death of her husband, Douyan-Byan, 
she was suspected to be pregnant. The deceased husband’s relations forced her to appear be- 
fore the chief judge of the tribe, for this crime. She boldly defended herself, by declaring that 
no man had known her : but that one day lying negligently on her bed, a light appeared in her 
dark room, the brightness of which blinded her, and that it penetrated three times into her body? 
and that if she brought not three sons into the world, she would submit to the most cruel tor- 
ments. The three sons were born, and the princess was esteemed a saint.” The Moguls be- 
lieve Gengis Khan to be the produce of this miracle, that God might punish mankind for the in- 
justice tliey committed. The same mythos was applied to Tamerlane, whose mother was said to 
have had connexion with the God of day.® All this satisfactorily accounts for the wish of the 
native princes of India to receive investiture at the hand of the Great Mogul. Sumatra or Saba- 
dios is a repetition of the same mythos, where there is a Delhi, in Lat. 3®. 46^ N., Long. 99o. 42^ 
E. The prince is called Sultan and Allum Shah, which, being translated, signifies the toorkVs 
Sultan is Sul-tania, ofSuL Shah is Jah, and Allum is A1 (Arab, the) and Om, 
or All, i. e. Gob Om.^ The Moguls trace their pedigree, with each particular ancestor specified, 
from Japhet.® I have little doubt that the Emperor who was descended or who claimed to be 
descended from each of the thr^e sons of Noah^Shem, Ham, and Japhet — would claim for his an- 
cestor to be the eldest son of Noah, and of course to be like Noah—Emperor of the whole world. 
This is confirmed by the doubtful state of the text of Genesis, which, though doubtful, evidently 
inclines to Shem. I have little doubt that the Tzar of Muscovy maintains, that neither the Em- 
peror of China, nor the Emperor of India, is the legal successor of Noah, but that he is the man. 


1 Ranking^s History of the Mongols, pp. 18, 65. 

® The Christian sera is the best of all periods to make the fixed one, or the pivot of ancient and modern times, be- 
cause being settled by the Chaldeean Sosigenes, it is a fixed epoch for all the ancient Eastern nations as well as foi 
those of the West. Ptolemy fixed the ptecession of the Equinox at 36 seconds a year, the same as it was once fixed by 
the Indians. 

® I suspect that Buzen-gir is gir-zaba— the cycle of wisdom. When I recollect that Sab or 2Jab is imdom and that 
Zup or Suph is wisdom, and how Zub and the Zaboim or planets are connected with takdom, I cannot Iielp suspecting 
that Zup and Zab were originally the same word 

* Petis [Petit?] de la Croix, Book i. Cli, i. ^ Hist. Res. into Mexico, by Ranking, pp. 177» 17^* ^ Ih. p 501. 

7 See VoL I pp. 65—67, and 669. ® Abul Ghazi Bahadur, Part i* Ch» i.^iii., in Ranking, p. 385. 
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In the story of the mother of Gengis and her three sons, we have a confused account of the incai- 
nation of the tritme God— the expected and promised one— one who was to rule over the eart i. 

1 have come to a perfect conviction that this mythos has given rise to the pretensions of several of the 
great conquerors of the world, if not of every one of them ; and I suspect that it secretly actuates 
the present Emperors of both Austria and Russia. This mythos is the foundation on which the 
divine right of kings, of which we have heard so much, is built. Richardson admits the feudal 
tenure to have prevailed in Arabia, and that Mahmud of Ghazni consented to solicit and receive 
investiture in his dominions from the Kalif Alkader. Richardson states the fact without under- 
standing it.i Again, (in p. xv.,) Mr. Richardson gives a very striking description of the care of 
the great men of the East to make out their genealogies; at the same time, while he states the 
fact, he is obliged to attribute it in a great measure to fashion, or a natural impulse, not having 
the slightest idea of the real cause. Thus he states Tamerlane to have made out his pedigree tc 
Gengis Khan, who pretended to be descended from Turk, the son of Japhet ; and here we see in 
the descendants of Turk the sovereigns of Constantinople, ruling the world from the city, of seven 
hills in Europe, as the Mogul, the descendant of Turk, affects to rule the world from the city of 
seven hills— Delhi— in Asia. And yet it is very curious to read the account given by Richardson 
of the suit and service done by Gengis himself, to a Tartar chieftain, called Thogrul or Prester 
John, the Khan of Cara-cuni or Cara-corum, who must have been, in actual power, as nothing^ 
compared with Gengis. But this can only be accounted for by supposing, that Thogrul claimed 
the right as an elder hranch from Japhet. It is also very curious to observe all the great princes 
obeying the summons to assist Thogrul against his rebellious subjects; and all those inferior to 
Gengis, doing suit and service to Gengis. * In this- example the whole feudal system of Germany, 
with its emperor and tributary princes, is complete. This example of Gengis doing suit and ser- 
vice to Thogrul, a person of whom we know nothing certain, except that he must have been very 
much the inferior in power to him, is exactly, imitated by the Pacha of Egypt, in claiming to hold' 
his dominion of an obscure individual, now resident at Mecca, and, under this authority, setting at 
defiance, as I have stated above, the excommunication pronounced against him by the Grand 

Seignior. ^ j r 1 1 

4. Every thing which I said respecting the tendency of the doctrine of expected or foreto 

Messiahs, or Avatars, or renewed Incarnations, in December 1832, after I had written what my 
reader has seen, I found confirmed in a very curious account, given in the Bombay Transactions, ■’ 
by Col. Van Kennedy, of an attempt of Akbar, in the latter part of the sixteenth century, to esta- 
blish what the Colonel calls a new religion. If we make allowance for the unquestionable fact,, 
that, although the Colonel knew of the ten Avatars of India, yet that he was- entirely ignorant ol 
the real origin or nature of the mythos which I have been describing, and. how they applied to 
modem times, and thus, for want of information, was deceived — we shall at one? perceive, that 
Akbar probably believed himself to be the last Avatar— that Avatar which all the present Hindoos 
say is yet to come, and in which assertion they are still supported by the followers of Brothers, 
Southcote, &c., in the West. It appears that Akbar was called the imperial wisdom, the accom- 
plished apostle, and the perfect messeng^ of God, perfectly skilled from the divine essence in all 
knowledge. Abul Fazl says, « When, .through the good fortune of mankind, the season arrives for 
“ the revelation of the truth, a person is endowed with knowledge,^ upon whom God bestows the 
robes of royalty, in order that he may lead men in the right way with absolute dominion : such 
“ is the Emperor of our time.” This shews that Abul Fazl either was, or pretended to be, a 


Pp. ii., iii 


® Richardson, p. xxxiv. 


» Vol. II, pp, 24-3, &c. 


^ In other words Wisdom. 
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believer in him. After the above, Col. Van Kennedy goes on to observe, that Akbar was believed 
to have some peculiar and immediate communication with the Supreme Being j ^ but the mode in 
which this was eiFected was considered a mystery^ only confided to the higher orders of the initiated^ 
Here we have the gradations of the Sophees, He assumed the title of Khalifah Ullah, or Vice- 
gerent of God, and his religion was called I14hi, * or Godly. And in the place of the usual symbol 
of Islamism, the following was adopted: There is no God but God, and Akbar is the Khali/ of 
God, The Colonel gives a quotation from an Indian Musselman author, who, he says, allows 
in bitterness of spirit, that in five or six years not a trace of Islamism remained. The passage is 
very striking ; and although the Colonel observes that the above author must limit his description 
of the propagation of the religion only to the court and the departments immediately connected 
with it, yet I think enough transpires to shew, that it extended over almost all his empire, and 
how or when it entirely ended, if it be ended, I think it will now be difficult to shew. It is a re- 
markable circumstance, that Akbar wished to abolish the slaying of animals, ^ and he made a pil- 
grimage to the tomb of Hadji, at Ajmir, barefoot. This does not look Yike policy, hxxt fanaticism, 
— a return to the Buddhist system* But he was tolerant in the highest degree, permitting all 
sects to follow their own laws and customs, and on no account suffering them to be interfered with 
ill religion, in any manner whatever. I should say he was very like Mohamed } but, like that 
great man, not entirely free from a mixture of fanaticism with his philosophy. We must, how- 
ever, always bear in mind, that we really know nothing of what was taught to the initiated in the 
mysteries ; but the Colonel says, that, after his death, when Jehangir re-established Mohamed- 
ism,^ it is probable, that Akbar’s followers concealed themselves among the Sophees, to whose tenets 
this religion had a close resemblance. I cannot help suspecting that the Sophee doctrines had more 
to do with this than Col. Van Kenned}?^ had any idea of. We must not forget that it had its mys- 
teries and its initiati. In the mode in which it extended itself, and, indeed, in every other respect, 
it was strikingly similar to the Evangelium Eternum and the St. Francis of the Romish Church. 
The thing lasted its little day, but various circumstances combined to prevent its continuance, as 
various circumstances, in a similar manner, had formerly aided the continuance of the Avatars of 
Cristna, Christ, and Mohamed. The first two of these were only reqiiired by the system of the 
mythos to be great men, bringing peace and happiness, each in his peculiar cycle, — and after the 
death, resurrection, and ascension of each, another was expected to come to complete the system. 
We may easily suppose in the case of Cristna, and we know in the case of Christ, that the mythos 
did not rise to its highest prosperity till an age of ignorance arrived. Though Christ may be said 
to have arisen in a time of high civilization, and in an improved state of the human mind, yet his 
doctrines did not make any great progress in the world till the human mind was in a rapid state of 
deterioration— till after the Council of Nice, No doubt the sect had some able followers, as the 
sects of Brothers and Southcote have had — such persons as Nathaniel Brassey, Halhed, Mrs, and 
the Honourable and Rev. Mr. Foley, and some highly respected personal friends of my own, 
whose names, out of regard to their relations now living, I do not choose to give. But there is 
this difference between the two : the circumstance of a rapid decline in the state of the human 
mind aided in converting Christ into a Godj the present rapid improvement in the state of the 
human mind most powerfully operates against the mythos. The establishment of a priesthood by 
Constantine, so constituted as to be in a pecuniary manner greatly interested in its success, and who, 
as might be expected, left no stone unturned, and never stopped at any fraud to serve its purpose, 
favoured the mythos. The case might have been different had the Millenium been fixed at the end of 


t Bomb- Trans. Vol. II pp 258, 259. 


^ I do not doubt the irr» teiL 
2 z 2 


^ Bomb. Trans, p, 257. 


^ Ib. p. 26/. 
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ten thoitsmul instead of the six thousand years. All these religions are the children of accident and 
circumstance. They all had their origin in the peculiar circumstance that the cycle of the Neros 
should form the cycle of the six thousand years, and the two again the cycle of 21,600, and 432,000 
In the time of Christ, ail persons were on the look-out for some one to come ; such also was the 
state of the world in the time of Mohamed, and again, in the time of the Crusades. In the last 
case, however, the Millenium being expected to follow immediately on the appearance of the 
promised one^ and this not arriving, the general expectation was disappointed, and the bubble 
burst. Brothers and Southcote had not these auxiliary circumstances in their favour, and so they 
died, and their pretensions were strangled almost in their birth. I cannot help thinking that 
Charlemagne claimed to be universal Monarch, as successor of Augustus.* It is admitted that he 
was controlled by bis Barons, in temporal affairs, but that, in spiritual, his authority was para- 
mount,^ He exercised the power of excommunication, as appears from his chartularies. ^ Nimrod 
has observed the peculiarity of character which attached itself to Charlemagne, without under- 
standing in the slightest degree the truth or the nature of it: he says, ^^Charlemagne’s reign, like 
that of Alexander and Arthur, was a favourite legend of secret anti-christianism, and a symbo- 
licai vehicle for its mysterious meanings. His paladins were the round table, and Roncesvallcs 
the battle of Salusbury Plain over again,*’ ^ My reader must have observed a difficulty in my 
exjdanation of the universal system, arising from the probability that the Gods Buddha and 
Cristna both describe the Sun ,• in fact, I think I may say not the probability only, but the cer^ 
tainty that they are meant to be either actually the Sun or that Higher Principle of which the Sun 
is the Shekinah, and the emblem. At the same time, we have almost as good proofs that these 
Gods were once actually men, exercising the functions of royalty and governing large nations. 
Still they were supposed to be men in whom a portion of the God was incarnated. I think, from 
a consideration of the history of Akbar, we may find how this arose. The mythos taught that 
some one was to come — then the devotees naturally looked out for some one by the adoption of 
whom they might gratify that gloomy passion which we see in all religious people — that state of 
fear of damnation which often makes life intolerable — that state which makes the Goddess Cali a 
favourite in India, and the predestined state of damnation of Calvin a favourite dogma in Europe, 
If, at the beginning of a cycle, some great conqueror or chieftain did not appear, whom weakness 
and the flattery of followers could not persuade, like Akbar, that he was an Avatar, the devotees 
in the cycle following were sure to apply it to some one, or to create some one, on wdiom it might 
be fathered : thus Avatarism was in any case sure to be supported, and where great men did not 
offer themselves, like Caesar or Alexander, little men, like Brothers, or the living God, described 
in Vol. III. p. 64 of the Bombay Transactions, were continually arising in all ages. This is the 
reason why the Hindoos say, there have been thousands of Avatars. We hear much in the Indian 
histories of a second and a third Buddha. I have very little doubt that this is all to be accounted 
for from princes of the countries professing the Buddhist religion having pursued the same plan as 
Gengis Khan, Akbar, and several others, and called themselves Avatars, Thus we have in Siam u 
tenth Avatar. The original principle of the mythos being lost, this did very well with an ignorant 
and degraded race. We need not be surprised at this in Siam, when we find it answered so well 
with Akbar. But from this have arisen all the stories respecting the second^ the thirds the eighth^ 
or the tmth Buddha. I feel little doubt that, as we have believers in the tenth Buddha, so there 
are yet believers in the divinity of Akbar, as the tenth incarnation. Among the Guebres of Persia 


“ Ib, Vol. 11. p. Ul 


‘ Hallam, Hist Middle Ages, Vol. L p 11. 
* Ib. p. 32. 


* Vol IV. pp 95, 96. 
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the same mythos is found. ^ This of course is accounted for by the Guebres having formerly bee.i 
Christians, and having relapsed into Paganism. But those who have examined into their mysteries, 
say that, in fact, throughout the whole of their system marks of Christianity may be seen, though, 
as those Christian examiners say ^ grievously defaced i the annunciation, the magi, the massacre 
of the infants, the miracles of Christ, his persecutions, ascension, &c., &c., are all there. These 
Guebres are equally at enmity with Jews and Christians. After finding the mythos in China, 
Tartary, North and South India, and in Western Syria, it would have been surprising if it had not 
been in Persia. Of course, this will be attributed to the heresy of Nestorius, which the learned 
Nimrod has, I believe, very correctly declared to be Buddhism.® De Vallement® says of Nesto- 
rius, L’an 440, Nestorius parut sur les rangs et se mit h. sofiteuir que J^sus-Christ, n^ de la 
sainte Vierge, n' 6 toit point Dieii, mais uu pur homme, qui avoit m^rit^ d^^tre joint h. la Divinite, 
non par une union hypostatique ; mais par une singuliere et excellente habitation de la Divinity 
en lui.’* When I consider the late period at which this German made his appearance, I am 
compelled to believe, that what was called Nestorianism, was nothing but the same kind of Chris- 
tianity which we have found on the coast of Malabar. It was, in fact, ^p^ir-ism. In Horace 
we find Augustus described to be the son of Mala. Here the mythos shews itself evidently. Thus 
in detached scraps, in loose expressions, it is discovered. It is difficult to believe that at the time 
when they were used, there was not much more before the public than we now find. Either this 
must have been the case, or the system must have continued a secret. In the former case, the 
evidence of it must have been destroyed by the Christian priests, when the old manuscripts were 
re-written by them j and this might easily be done— ‘for we have not a single manuscript which 
has not passed through their hands. From the beginning of the modern system of XpTjgr-ism at 
Antioch, to the Council of Trent, the practice of destroying books has never ceased. Ihe system 
may be said to have been established, on the burning of the books by the Council of Nice, testified 
by the picture of it in the church of St. Giovanni Laterano, placed there both to commemorate the 
dorious event, and to incite the faithful to similar meritorious acts. I am quite certain, that we 
do not give credit enough to the effects which may, nay must, have arisen from the unceasing and 
systematic exertions of an immensely powerful, corporate body, acting together for a thousand 
years to produce them, — a body, however discordant in other respects, yet, on the point of secret- 
ing evidence, united by both temporal interest and religious prejudice,— a prejudice even going so 
far as to induce the persons under its influence to believe that their eternal welfare would be com- 
promised if they did not , yield to it. J cannot help being apprehensive that, on this subject, I 
shall probably fail in exciting in the mind of my reader the same strong impression of its import- 
ance which I feel myself. In order to do justice to it, much more, and much more deep considera- 
tion of the history of the earlier part of the Christian sera is necessary than most persons will be 
prevailed on to give to it. 

We have in the history of Akbar a perfect example of an Avatar, and I suspect that he an- 
nounced himself as a tenth Avatar, putting back Mohamed as the nintL On the doubt which I 
formerly mentioned to have arisen in the time of Virgil, respecting the eighth and ninth Avatar, 
wo find room enough left for Akbar to have raised his pretensions. In Akbar we have the whole 
thing undisguised ; it was not attempted to be secreted. I cannot help suspecting that, in one or 
both of the Cmsars, the system has formerly been equally displayed 5 but that the evidence of it 
has been destroyed. I contend that this suspicion, indeed, 1 may almost say belief, is justified on 


* Art. Guebres and Gabres, Eucy. Brit. 
^ Bu Secret des Mystkes, p. 


=» Vide Vol. L of this work, pp. 808, 809. 

* Bib. I. OdelLl 43. 
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the truest principles of criticism and the laws of evidence, as applied to a calculation of the doc- 
trine of probabilities* 

A very beautiful picture of the Apotheosis of Akbar is in the possession of my friend, the learned 
[Sir] Greaves Haughton, Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society. He asks a thousand guineas for 
it.^ 

5. To what I have said in Vol. L p. 688, respecting Napoleon, I think it expedient to add a 
well-known anecdote of him. When his uncle, Cardinal Fesch, once expostulated with him, and 
expressed his belief that he must one day sink beneath that universal hatred with which his 
actions were surrounding his throne, he led his uncle to the window, and, pointing upwards, said, 
Do you see yonder star No, Sire,” was the reply. But I see it,” answered Napoleon, 

and abruptly dismissed him.* What are we to make of this ? Here we have the star of Jacob, 

of Abraham, of Csesar. Here we have a star, probably from the East. The whole of Napoleon's 
actions in the latter part of his life bespeak mental alienation. I believe that he continued to re- 
tain expectations and hopes of restoration to the empire of the world, till the day of his death. 
Many circumstances unite to persuade me that he was latterly the victim of monomania, I can- 
not help suspecting that Napoleon was tainted with a belief that he was the promised one. It is 
not improbable that he should have indulged a secret monomania 5 nor is it more improbable that 
it should happen to him than to Brothers^ Wesley, Swedenborg, Southcote, and many others. 
A great mind is as liable to the complaint as a little one. Sir Isaac Newton, most assuredly, 
labouied under the complaint in his latter days. Look at his Treatises on the Apocalypse. 
Except with the view of paving the way for some ulterior measures, it will be difiScult to find a 
reason for the famous Sanhedrim which Napoleon caused to be held at Paris, With a view to this 
object, of which he never lost sight, in a former day he attempted the conquest of Syria, With a 
view to this he made the famous declaration to the Egyptians, for which he was so much abused 
by our priests, that he was a Mohamedan. I have no doubt he flattered himself that he would 
unite all the sects — bring all the stray sheep into his fold. He wished to play the same game as 
Akbar, probably without knowing that Akbar had played it before him. Victor Cousin says, 
You will remark, that all great men have, in a greater or less degree, been fatalists : the error is 
m the form^ not at the foundation of the thought. They feel that, in fact, they do not exist on 
their own account ; they possess the consciousness of an immense power, and being unable to 
ascribe the honour of it to themselves, they refer it to a higher power which uses them as its 
instruments, in accordance with its own ends.” ® With the exception of the words in Italics, 
which I do not understand, I quite agree with M. Cousin. But how completely it bears me out in 
the assertion I have made, that the belief in each person that he was the great me that was for to 
come has led either to his success or to his destruction ! It led Julian into the desert — Napoleon 
to Moscow. The more I consider the conduct of Napoleon, the more I am convinced that he 
laboured under monomania, Every action of his life bespeaks it. 1 leajm from those who lived 
with him on the most intimate terms, at St. Helena, that he was what they call a decided fatalist. 
But this is by no means sufficient to account for the whole of his conduct, particularly in the latter 
part of his life, when he persisted in carrying on the hitherto unaccountaUe farce of being treated 


* Akbar wab poisoaed, by mistake. His burial-place is at Scander, five miles from Agra. ** Akbar the Second, 
present heir and representative of the impel ial house of Timur, enjoys only the empty title of 'King (Padshah) of 
Delhi,’ without either royal prerogative or power.*' Extracted from Ramraohun Roy’s Work on the Judicial and 
Revenue Systems of India, Introduction, p. x., 8vo., London, 1832, 

^ J. T. Barker, of Deptford, to Ed of Morn. Chron., Oct. 12, 1832, 

’ For. Quar. Review, No. XXIII. July 1833, p. 202. 
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as an Emperor. It appears to me that, without some secret reason, his conduct was so absurd 
and childish that he must have laughed at himself. How he could carry the farce on without 
laughing I cannot comprehend, particularly after he had signed his abdication of the throne ot 
France. Every action of his life is unaccountable, (although generally grand,) on the common 
known rules which actuate mankind 5 but allow the monomania for which I contend, and every 
action — his rise— his fall— are easily accounted for. I repeat, there is nothing to prevent a great 
mind from being subject to this malady any more than a little one. Only look back carefully into 
history and hundreds will be found to have laboured under this complaint. Endes, of Bretagne, 
for one. In Napoleon’s case circumstances happened to be favourable, in other cases thev were 
unfavourable. It is impossible to conceive any thing in our estimation more absurd than the con- 
duct of the monarchs of Asia towards Europeans. In fact their conduct makes them, in our eyes, 
210 better than idiots. All this arises from their principles of action, and from the motives of their 
conduct, not being understood by us. It arises from our ignorance, not from theirs. They are, or 
they suppose themselves to be, descended from the first three monarchs — the sons of Noah j and, 
on this account, as each entitled either to the sovereignty of his part, or, as eldest, to the Lord- 
paramoimtship of the whole world. On this account, every sovereign who does not claim as the 
descendant of one of the three, is, on his own shewing, a rebel, if, by his ambassador, as in case of 
our embassies to China, for instance, he refuses to do suit and service to his superior. The Em- 
peror of China would say, either as descendant of Japhet, the eldest son, (or as having received 
the cheirotonia or sumach or the pallium from the eldest son, and thus as his vicegerent or vicra- 
maditya,) I am entitled to suit and service from you.” When our ambassador was required to 
go down on his knees, his answer ought to have been, My master is not a rebel 5 he denies that 
the person who granted investiture to Gengis, your ancestor, had any power, — was, in fact, the 
direct descendant of Japhet. He denies, also, that Japhet was the eldest son.” To this the 
answer would have been, *^Even if Japhet was not the eldest, he was the one of the three who 
had power over your country — Europe 5 and you cannot deny what all Asia knows, that the 
“ Khan of Cara-corum is the lineal descendant of Japhet, as the Sheriffe of Mecca is of Shem.” 

All these claims, we may say, are now obsolete and contemptible 5 but this can scarcely be ad- 
vanced by any impartial Christian person, who admits that the doctrine is believed and has a 
powerful moral influence over hundreds of millions of human beings — and, after all, is founded 
upon his own religion. For, if I shew a believer in the literal meaning of the Old Testament, that 
any specific persons now living are the lineal descendants of the three sons of Noah, it will be dif- 
ficult for him to deny the divine right of those persons, each to the sovereignty of his share of the 
world. We may easily despise the claim,* and turn the whole book and all or any of its separate 
parts into ridicule; but the Asiatics who admit the truth of the book, act much more consistently 
in admitting the claims of the Khan of Cara-corum and the Sheriffe of Mecca,, and in receiving in- 
vestiture in their dominions from them. Very certain I am, that the monarchs of Asia have a 
rational^ not a silly ov foolish claim to divme right (whether it be founded in truth or falsehood) to 
whicTi our European monarchs have not the slightest shadow of pretence — for which reason it is 
silly or foolish in them^ If any kind of divine right is pleaded by European monarchs,. they ought 
to send ambassadors to China, or somewhere else, to do suit and service to their Superior Lord. 

I believe Japhet, if he could appear, would say, You, the descendants of Shem and Ham, owe me 
“ suit and service 5 but you are, in regard to each other, equals. You were each enfeoffed in your 
domain by our common ancestor.” I wish in a very particular manner to draw attention to the 
fact noticed by Mr. Von Hammer, that when the great meeting of Jurists took place in Bagdad, to 
discuss the claims of the different parties to the Califat, in the year 1011 , its proceedings were 
secret. For what reason could this meeting, in the capital of one of the parties, be secret ^ Had 
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Mr. Von Hammer asked himself this question, it would probablj^ have led him to much curious 
information. Why does the Tzar, the successor of the Tzarina who put Cyrus to death in ancient 
limes, and who was the Queen of Cara-corum, call himself Tzar ? Why is he treading on the 
Serpent ? ^ Why does he affect the name of Constantine ? Why does he maintain, that the Pope 
IS a schmnatic, and that he, or his patriarch, is the head of the Christian church ? Why ! but be- 
cause both Constantinople and Rome are in the domain of Japhet. The circumstance that the 
persons claiming to be the personal representatives both of Japhet and Shem, are persons in hum- 
ble life (comparatively speaking) who are known to be, or are acknowledged to be, such representa- 
tives by great monarchs, as well as by their neighbours and countrymen, strongly supports the 
probability of their claims being founded in truth, ^ I have little doubt that Mohamed believed 
himself to be, and was generally believed to be, the descendant of Abraham — that is, of Shem — 
after the failure in the line of Jesus, for want of heirs. It is from this mythos or true history, 
uhich ever it may be, that our veneration for the persons of our kings is derived. Superstition is 
hereditary: it has lasted in this case, as in many others, long after its cause has ceased to exist. 
This superstition is not natural to the human race, but entirely artificial. But it is at last dying 
away, and if once dead, it can never be restored. I suspect that few of my readers will be able to 
overcome their prejudices so far as to see the whole force and importance of this argument, 

6 , The Mohamedans of the East constantly call Constantinople Room^'^ and, as we might ex- 
pect, its monarch, emperor of the worlds To the pretensions of the different kings or emperors to 
this power, we are in the habit of paying no attention, treating them as mere ebullitions of empty 
vanity; but I believe this is the result of our own vanity. We are too apt to suppose that we 
know every thing, and this makes us too proud to look beneath the superficies of things to whicii 
we are not accustomed. I believe every monarch who assumes the title of Emperor, assumes to 
be the successor of one of the three patriarchal descendants of Noah ; and then, I doubt not, base 
adulation steps in to persuade each individual that his line is the eldest, and that, of course, he is, 
by right, supreme over all. And I suspect that wherever a man has got the title of Great, it has 
been given him, by the advocates of this doctrine, as a distinctive badge. They are always em* 
peroTs ^ — not merely kings. For this reason Napoleon was Emperor, not merely a King. It is a 
remarkable circumstance, that the horse on which P^er the Great is riding, on the famous monu- 
ment at Petersburg, treads on the serpent. If the coincidence of this with my theory is the effect 
of accident, it is a very remarkable accident. It satisfies me that he was held, by the makers of 
the statue, to be an avatar, crushing the evil principle. The mythological nature of early history 
has been noticed by Cuvier. He says, “ It would avail us nothing, if we now entered into an exa- 
mination of the different traditions of Sardanapalus, in which a celebrated, learned man has 
imagined that he has discerned proof of three princes of that name, all victims of similar misfor- 
tunes ; ^ and in the same way another learned man finds in the Indies at least three Vicrama- 
dityas, equally the heroes of precisely similar adventures/' — Again, In a word, the more I 
reflect on the subject, the more I am persuaded that there was no more an ancient history of 
Bab} Ion or Ecbatana, than of Egypt or the Indies 5 and instead of explaining mythology histo- 
rlcally, as Evhemere or Bannier, it is my opinion that a great portion of history should be con- 
sidered as mythology."® This is precisely my doctrine. In Volume I. p. 42, I have stated that 
the third book of Genesis might be called, the book of the generations or regenerations of Adam. 
I might have added, or the book of tlie generations of Menu or Noah, or m nh or mind, incarnated 


^ bee infra, Sect. 6. 2 j 330^ and supra, 354. ^ Vide Bombay Traus. Vyl. II. p. .9. 

^ See Mem. of Freret, in Mem. Ac. Belles Lett, VoL V. * Cmier ap. Jameson, pp. 130, 13 1, 
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ill man. I apprehend Noah was held to be the first divine incarnation, at or after the flood, or in 
the new world. He was the first Archierarch, the owner of the whole world, and from him de- 
scended thi*ee others, who were, after him, Archierarchs, and for this reason it is that this book 
of Genesis gives a pedigree of his three sons, in a direct male line from him. But, because our 
sacred book is the sacred book of the tribe or line of the Archierarch Shera only, we have his pedi- 
gree continued forward, beyond only a very few generations. The account of the wickedness of 
Cain, by which he forfeited his birthright, and of the death of Abel without issue, is given to pre- 
vent any claim to the Pontifical power from any persons who might have escaped the flood, exclu^ 
sive of those in the ark. The reader may recollect the assertion I formerly made, in Vol. I. p. 
294, that “ the text does not say, that the surface of the whole globe was covered, and the Rev, 
Edward King proved in his treatise, that the Hebrew text does not justify our translation, that 
all the inhabitants were drowned. The observation of Cuvier, that diluvial remains are not to be 
found above a certain height on the mountains, shews that if the book do assert (which it does 
not) that all the mountains were covered, and, in consequence, all mankind drowned, it asserts 
what is not true. It is probable that a great number of persons, all over the world, escaped, who, 
I doubt not, are the people we have been accustomed to call aborigines, ^ 

There is great difficulty in settling the proper places, according to their seniority, of the three 
sons of Noah, as all divines have allowed. I think it probable that Japhet was the youngest, and 
Ham the eldest, and that the story of his uncovering his father was only contrived to justify the 
claims of Shem to the high-priesthood and archierarchical sway over the others. The whole his- 
tory looks as if there had really been such persons as those named, — that the account of them was 
substantially true, but that it had been accommodated to the system and circumstances of the 
Jewish priests and government, claiming supremacy from their ancestor, flattering themselves 
that, however obscure they might then be, a great saviour would come, to place them in the com- 
mand of the restored Pandaean kingdom. This has, to a very considerable degree, succeeded in 
placing the Pope at the head of Christianity or modern Judaism, as it is in reality, though it is 
lost to the children of Shem. I think if there had not been something in it, we should have had 
a straight-forward declaration that Shem was the eldest, and that his descendants, the Jews, 
claimed to rule in that right. The pedigrees which we have of J esus Christ are intended to shew 
his right, and his obscure situation is not unlike that of the present Calif, now resident in an hum- 
ble situation, at Mecca, giving power to Mahmud of Egypt, and the case of the prince of Cara- 
corum, which I described some time ago, in giving power to Gengis Khan. The reason why we 
call it or him Menu is, because each people having this mythos would maintain, that its ancestor 
was the incarnation of the divine mind, or the Man-nu, and that the other two were only men, or 
at least inferior incarnations under their Man-nu, and that he was entitled to universal empire. In 
like manner as we found the mythos of Noah, the ship, &c., in North India, so we find in the 
cases of the Grand Seignior, the Mogul, &c., the people tracing their pedigrees to a Noah. I doubt 
not, had we all their sacred books, we should find an accommodation of this mythos to their own 
peculiar circumstances, at every one of the temples of Solomon, by a little suitable change of the 
first part of Genesis, unless it be that the Jews have made the accommodation. And I think it 
very likely that this assumption (when the origin of the whole, as time advanced and nations were 
more and more separated, became doubtful) was the cause of the ruin of the Pontifical govern- 
ment. And here we have the reason why we not only find traces of what appear to us the doc- 
trines of the little Jewish tribe of Western Syria, in all parts of the world, but what appear to us 
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to be settlements of the same people, but without the books of Moses. They probably had theii 
books, where their mythos was recorded, accommodated to their peculiar circumstances, but these 
have been long since destroyed by the Cambyseses, &c., and it is probably owing to the preserva- 
tion of the books of Moses and his followers, that we have the Jewish tribe not dissipated like the 
others. In the fourteen SoUimi we have probably an example of fourteen tribes, like that of Abra- 
ham or Moses coming from India, and each setting up for itself the Mosaic mythos in many 
places, and particularly in Egypt. All this is confirmed by the exposition which 1 have given. In 
the history of Abraham we have the history of the tribe leaving India, and arriving, after various 
removals, in Egypt, and of its settling there. In the history of Moses we have an account of its 
exod from Egypt, and of its endowment with the mythos detailed above, or of the leaders of the 
tribe settling up a claim, like many others, to the supreme priesthood. In Moses we have an exam- 
ple of one of the chief priests setting up for himself, when the supreme Pontiff and his Pontificate had, 
in fact, become obsolete. On contemplating the nature of such a pontifical government as I have 
described, it appears to me that, before the art of writing was publicly known, the priests, aided by 
the influence of education and by the general veneration for their characters, would have little dif- 
ficulty for a very long time in preserving their power, and in preserving order : they would be the 
lawgivers, and the people would have nothing to do with the laws but to obey them. In reality, 
in one sense, the people would be slaves, the priests masters ; but, as the services rendered by 
the slaves were fixed to a tenth of the produce of the soil, and nearly the whole population were 
cultivators, their rule must, upon the whole, have been very mild, and favourable to the increase 
of the people. But still there appears every where a class of Helots who were almost always 
treated with cruelty by the superior dominant classes. They were the aborigines, and slaves 
under slaves, and adscript! glebse. It is evident that the feudatories or payers of the tenths, the 
rjmts, would constantly improve in moral character, with improved agriculture 5 but the Helots 
would be very liable to retrograde in moral character. I have said, that the feudatories or cul- 
tivators were slaves ^ this must be considered only a figurative expression, as their service was 
fixed, and, if they rendered it, the priest would have no further demand upon them. They were 
correctly the ryots of India. The Zemindars were originally merely the collectors for the Pontiff, 
to whom the tithe was due, and who, at first, (before any of his caste got possession of lands as 
allodial property, or perhaps, in some oases, on the same tenure as the ryots,) divided it among 
them, as was done in Britain in the earliest time. When tradesmen arose in towns, the occupiers 
of houses must have held them of the lord of the soil. Thus burghs or municipia arose around 
what in most cases became a castle, with its great or little seigniory, according to circumstances. 
It is evident that the system, in different countries, would receive numbers of variations according 
to the circumstances of localities and other matters easily understood, all tending to cause varia- 
tions, — but if the system did originally exist, the truth is likely to be discovered only by keeping 
the original in our view in our researches, always making proper allowances for the varieties 
alluded to above. 

7. However various the races of man may have been, it is totally impossible to deny that marks 
the most unequivocal of an universal language, and of an universal polity, of some kind, are every 
where apparent. The J udaean mythos, in which the histories of Adam, Noah, Moses, &c., are 
mixed with that of Cristna, &c., or of which I had better say, the histories of Moses, &c., and of 
Cristna, &c., are parts, is to be found, in China, Mexico, Peru, Ireland, and Scotland — to be found 
every where. The multiplicity of the Divi or Gods of the Indians and Greeks, who arose in 
later times, are no more an objection to this, than the multitude of the Angels, Daemons, and 
Saints, of the Christians of the West. If the doctrine of chances laid down by Dr. Young be 
strictly applied to all nations, there will not one be found where there will not exist a number of 
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Hebrew or oriental %vords much more than sufficient upon his theory to establish so high a proba- 
bility of an universal language as to amount almost to mathematical certainty. \\ hether this was 
the symbolic or the first syllabic languagCj or both in succession, I will not pretend to say. Sup- 
posing aborigines of the white races of man to have been left scattered over the West and North- 
West^ and in China, we can in no other way account for the Judaean mythos of black people being 
found in them, than by supposing it carried by persons whose colour has become changed by 
mixture with the white inhabitants. There is no reason to believe that the Judaean mythos w^as 
propagated as we now propagate the Gospel in distant countries. As far back as history extends, 
the Brahmins and Jews had an utter aversion to proselyting. In compliance with, or rather in 
submission to, the superior judgment of Mr. Laurence and other physiologists, on a subject on 
which I could not be expected to form an opinion upon anatomical grounds, namely, on the ques- 
tion whether there were originally only one or more than one species of man, in my observations 
respecting the black Gods, I treated them as one genus and one species ; 1 now think it expedient 
to make a few additional observations to shew how rny theory may be affected, supposing there 
was only one genus, (which is a fact which cannot possibly be disputed,) but several species.* If 
the latter should be the state of the case, as maintained by Mr. Ruish of Petersburg, who professes 
to exhibit the Rete-mucosum by which the blackness is produced in the negro, then I should sup- 
pose that there have been various races of red or ivhite as well as the black one 5 but, that the ori- 
ginals of all the Gods have been of the black race, of the class of followers of Cristna, after the 
black race had become improved into the shape in which we find him — that, by the handsome 
black males constantly uniting with the most handsome black females, their progeny increased in 
beauty till it arrived at the degree of perfection which we find in Cristna 5 that the pontifical go- 
vernment did originally consist of this race ; and that, in the East, the entire population consisting 
of this race, it continues black — still retains the rete-mucosum — though for the reasons before 
given by me, it is improved in shape ; but that, in the West, to which it sent out numerous tribes, 
it mixed with the white races, the remains of inhabitants before the flood, called aborigines, the 
rich and powerful gradually marrying with the handsomest of the white races, till the whole race 
of the worshipers of the black God became white. We have daily experience of the black races, 
by this process, becoming white ; but we have no example of the white race going back to the 
black. I pretend not to shew the cause of this latter circumstance, which is a fact — but the mere 
tact itself. This seems to shew that the aborigines were more numerous than the black colonies 
from the East ; but this is, perhaps, no more than might be expected. For these reasons I think 
it must be allowed that, if the hypothesis that there was only one species be unfounded, yet the 
great argument and chain of leasoning which run through my work will not necessarily be in any 
respect ovei thrown. Nor do I perceive any difficulty in reconciling the apparent contradiction in 
it, if we only suppose what may have readily happened, that the high science attained by the 
black Chaldaeans was not discovered till the race had improved in form and faculty to the state in 
which we find the God Cristna. But even allowing the truth of the discovery of Mr. Ruish of the 
Rete-mucosum, and all that the Abb^ Basin has said,* I see no leason whatever why the Negro 
of the corn-growing valleys of the Upper Ganges should not, from the causes assigned by Mr. 
Crawford, as detailed by me, in Vol. I. pp. 285, &c., have improved in faculty so as to have become 
highly civilised, and master of much, indeed of high, scientific information, before his form became 
moulded into that of Cristna. It is, in fact, strictly within the conditions of my argument, that 


i See Vol. pp. pp. 51, 134, 138, 242, 253, 398, 418, 751. 

* Philosophy of History, translated by Wood Gandell, pp. 5—10. 
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the syllabic writing should have been discovered, and indeed all the high discoveries made, before 
the last flood, by the followers of Cristna — for our calculation goes to establish the fact, that the 
last flood did not take place till long after the sun entered Aries, at the vernal equinox. And we 
must recollect that my argument requires, that, long before the sun entered Aries, the race should 
have advanced, by degrees, in improvement, to be very nearly as improved in knowledge as at the 
moment of the sun’s entrance into it. If we suppose man to have arrived at a high point of men- 
tal culture five or six hundred years before the entrance of the sun into Aries, the calculation will 
shew, that this will give him time to have had a knowledge, from astronomy, of the approach of 
the comet in twenty-nine centuries. In consequence of the prejudice (for it is really prejudice) 
against the Negro, or I ought rather to say, against the possibility of a Negro, being learned 
and scientific, arising from an acquaintance with the present Negro character, I admit with 
great difficulty the theory of all the early astronomical knowledge of the Chaldees having been 
acquired or invented by his race, and 'that the Chaldees were originally Negroes. But this prejudice 
w’ears away when I go to the precursors of the Brahmins, the Buddhists, and when 1 reflect upon 
the skill in the fine arts which they must have possessed when they executed the beautiful and most 
ancient sculptures in the Museum of the India-house, and the knowledge of astronomy shewn in 
their cycles of stones, &c., &c. That the Buddhists were Negroes, the icons of the God clearly 
prove. 

8. The reason for the difference between the loudi of the West and of the East, is to be found 
in the circumstance, that the Afghan Brahmin who came with his tribe from the East, to Syria of 
the West, was an iconoclast: he was opposed to the use of images, just beginning to prevail (and 
now so much prevailing) when be left India. He was of the religion or sect of Persia, and of 
Melchisedek ; and it is very evident that almost aH the peculiarities found in the laws and manners 
of the Jews, are what arose from the anxiety of their lawgiver, Moses, to preserve this hatred of 
images — an anxiety of a sect well depicted in the history and book of Esther, and also in the con- 
duct of Cyrus, Darius, Cambyses, &c., in destroying the images in Egypt, but leaving the lingas — 
and in restoring the Jews and their temple. And I think that is very likely to be true which is 
told by the Jews, namely, that they were not permitted to read Genesis for fear that it should, 
(i, e. that the Trinitarian doctrine found there should, for there is no other the least likely to do it,) 
draw them into idolatry, as it is pretty clear that it had done their ancestors in the East. I think, 
to the Trinitarian doctrine of several Persons or Gods, as it must always have appeared to the 
generality of mankind, and to the renewed avatars or divine incarnations, the numerous Gods, 
both of Greece and India, may be easily traced } and the influence of the doctrine among the illi- 
terate part of mankind justifies the fears of the Jews, and may furnish a plausible reason for the 
care with which they concealed their cabala. No one can deny that the, at first perhaps inno- 
cent, adoration of images and emblems, has ended in the degradation of all nations. In every part 
of the hist<^ry of the Jewish polity the struggle between the priest and the king is apparent; and, 
that the books are those of the priesthood is equally apparent : but yet the controul of the king 
in their manufacture may be observed. For instance, though David was a man after God’s own 
heart, yet the priests contrive to say that both Saul and he were given to the Jews as a punish- 
ment. The object of the Jewish history was merely to preserve the pedigree, to shew the exer- 
cised right of the ruling power to their little throne at the time it was written, and the dormant 
right of the priesthood with whom it was in abeyance, until it was finally lost in the time when 
they became merged as a province in the neighbouring states. Had it not been for the fortuitous 
circumstance of Jesus Christ being of the little party of the two tnbes^ we should now have known 
as little about them as we know about the former great party of the Samaritans— the ten tribes. 
The books which the Jews choose to call canonical bring the history no lower than about the year 
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400 B. C. Here ends what may be properly called their mythical history^^ and their real history 
begins in what is called the Apocrypha, the historical books of which I doubt not contain a real 
hi&tory, though perhaps full of exaggeration. The books of Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom are evi- 
dently intended for the purpose of containing and concealing their cabala, the secret doctrines of 
Wisdom. ^ They are, in fact, a sort of paraphrase or commentary on the secret history of Genesis, 
and on the renewed incarnations, as is evident from the renewed incarnation in Jesus, the Son of 
Sirach, discovered and pointed out by me, supra, p. 124. If the priesthood whom we have sup- 
posed to have ruled the world were content to take as their tribute, a tenth of the lands of the 
cultivators, and that there was no intermediate class, like our gentlemen, between the cultivator 
and the lord of the soil, (observe the word Lord, L’aur-di,) there would necessarily be a prodi- 
gious increase of population. It might thus become peopled in so short a space, that there would 
not be time for the language to become so much changed into dialects as to cause one part to be 
unintelligible to another. Under these circumstances the communication between the remote 
parts would be extremely easy. There would be scarcely any temptation to rob a traveller, for 1 
do not believe that in that early time any thing in the nature of money would exist, or precious 
stones be known. The cultivators would be as little disposed to travel as our farmers 5 and sup- 
pose one of the high caste were desirous of passing from one distant place to another, he would want 
nothing for his journey. He would only want the arrow of Abaris, the Mariner's Compass. In 
this state of the world hospitality would be the result of feeling. The world would be peopled to 
a very considerable extent before man would require any thing in commerce. He would want 
nothing except the produce of his farm or flock 5 then of what was he to rob the traveller, parti- 
cularly a priest ; or for what was he to injure him ^ As men became numerous and were obliged 
to betake themselves to ungenial climates and unproductive soils, the arts of weaving wool, of 
building houses of wood and sun-dried clay, the art of ploughing and sowing, and the habit of 
dwelling in towns, ai'ose by degrees. I can readily conceive these arts to have arisen to a great 
pitch of perfection before various languages existed, and before there would be any impediment lo 
the most free intercourse between different parts of the world, to the persons who might be em- 
ployed about an archierarchy, and the very few persons who would wish to perform long journeys. 
It is very clear that the first persons who acquired the knowledge of astronomy and other sciences, 
by whatever means they acquired them,, would become an initiated, or separated class, as the neces- 
sary result of circumstances, by what is vulgarly called accident, without, at first, any intention 
on their part. By degrees they would constitute what we call a priesthood. In this state of 
things the art of foretelling an eclipse would give them the dominion of the world 3 but I think 
they would have arrived at this power before they possessed science enough to foretell an eclipse. 
I shall be told, that the history of barbarous nations does not justify this theory. I say in reply 
to this, I think that the discovery (call it accidental if you please) of the art of symbolic, and after- 
ward of alphabetic, writing, is quite enough to account for the civilization of one part of mankind 
being higher than that of another, and gives an answer to this objection. This theory is com- 
pletely borne out by a fact which cannot be disputed — the existence of the Druidical and Cyclo- 
psean remains in every part of the world, which this theory accounts for satisfactorily, and to 
account for which no theory has even pretended to account before. The Druidical, that is the 
stone circular, buildings would be the first. The Cyclopsean walls would arise, by degrees, as the 
world became crowded with inhabitants, food and land scarce, and man quarrelsome — in fact as 
the golden age wore away. Then arose soldiers hired by the scientific caste to keep order, ^ — then 
arose disputes for superiority between the hirelings to keep order, and the scientific caste, — be- 


See Vol. I. pp, 75 &J 796. 
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tween the crosier and the suord; and, by degrees, from natural circumstances, the four castes of 
priests, soldiers, tradesmen in towns, and cultivators, arose. For some hundreds of years, perhaps, 
while the golden age was passing away, while these things were taking place, the languages would 
aduince iti their formation, and the world begin to be, as at present, no better than a tower of 
Bdbei. The passage of man throngli tlie dififeront stages which I have developed has been beauti- 
fully and very appropriately described by the Golden, the Silver, the Brazen, and the Iron ages, — 
for, as I have before remarked, I do not doubt that this was the order in which the metals were 
discovered. Every thing betra\s the going to pieces of an immense machine — a machine which 
went well enough as long as circumstances were favourable to it, but which necessarily went out 
of order as they changed, and they necessarily changed because the law of nature — of ail existent 
beings— forbids them ever to stand still. As the change of the circumstances was varied by situa- 
tion, climate, and many other incidents of every different country, so the effects were varied. In 
most Asiatic states we have despoiisyns ; in the temperate European, we have free states ; in many 
others, the settlement of clans, where the order of priesthood never shews itself except it be as 
priest and king, united at the head of the tribe or clan. In Abraham we have priest and king; in 
Melchizedek the same. 

9. I formerly stated, p. 264, that in Egypt, the power of the high-priest was such that, 
if he ordered the king to commit suicide, he would be obeyed ; and that this is what is done by 
the Grand Seignior to the Pashas every clay. In the following account, by Mr, Heeren, the 
supreme priesthood shews itself very clearly: — ‘^The priests of Egypt were the principal iand- 
holders of the country, and besides them the right of holding lands was enjoyed only by the 
king and the military caste. Changes of course must have ensued, amid the various political 
revolutions to which the state has been subject, in this important branch of the sacerdotal power, 
yet none of such a nature as materially to affect the right itself, and hence we find that a large, 
if not the largest and fairest, portion of the lands of Egypt, remained always in the hands of the 
“ priests. To each temple, as has already been remarked, were attached extensive domains, the 
“ common possession of the whole fraternity, and their original place of settlement. These 
lands were let out for a moderate sum, and their revenue derived from them went to the 
common treasury of the temple, over which a superintendant or treasurer was placed, who was 
also a member of the sacerdotal body. From this treasury were supplied the wants of the 
various families which composed the sacred college. They had also a common table in their 
respective temples, which w^as daily provided with all the good things which their rules allowed : 
so that no part of their private property was required for their immediate support. For, that 
they possessed private property, is not only apparent from the circumstance of their marrying 
and having families, but it is expressly asserted by Herodotus. From all which has been said, 
“ then, it follows, that the sacerdotal families of Egypt were the richest and most distinguished in 
the land, and that the whole order formed, in fact, a highly privileged nobility ^ The success of 
Robertas de Nobilibus and the Romish missionaries in making proselytes, both in South India and 
China, has been much reprobated by Mosheim^ and others, because it is said to have been obtained 
by unworthy means ; but the more 1 examine the question, the more 1 am led to believe, that 
these nuworthy means, as they were called, was in a great measure nothing but a real explanation 
of the ancient identity of the Indian and the Roman secret religions, as 1 have explained, supra, 
p. i27> which the Jesuits demonstrated to be the fact, when the corruptions which had been in- 
troduced into the religions of both Buddha and Cristna were removed from them. They are said 
(as if, in so doing, they had committed a henious offence) to have persuaded the Chinese Emperor 


’ Heeien's Ideen, 2, 2, 125; Baiker's Iiempriere, ia voce, Egypt. 
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and Nobility, that the primitive theology of their nation, and the doctrine of their great instructor, 
Confucius, differed in nothing important from the doctrine of the Gospel. They are further charged 
with in\enting a variety of fictions, to shew that Jesus Christ had been known and worshiped in 
China many generations before. In all this, there seems to me to be a high probability that the 
Jesuits had discovered, or by some means had become informed of, the secret doctrine of the re- 
newed avatais, which I have, so much at length, endeavoured to shew, existed in the conclave, 
and that they endeavoured, in South India, not to destroy the existing religion, but merely, its 
gross abuses corrected, to bring it into subjection to the Grand Lama in the West. And with re- 
spect to the Chinese who were Buddhists, they endeavoured to convert them to the faith of Cristna, 
substituting their own Grand Lama, the Pope, for the Grand Lama of the Chinese, at Lassa, in 
Tibet. I feel little doubt that had the Jansenists, the Dominicans, and the Franciscans, not inter- 
fered, the Jesuits would have effected the conversion of the Chinese, the Japanese, and the In- 
dians ; for it appears from Varenius,^ that their religion was the same as that of the Chinese and 
the Tibetians, which I have already noticed — the same processions, statues, candles, perfumes, 
prayers for the dead, auricular confession, monasteiies for both sexes, who lived in abstinence, 
celibacy, and solitude, &c., &c.^ I have a great suspicion not only that the Jesuits taught the 
identity of the religions of Italy and India, but also believed them to be identical. And if they did 
believe this, they only believed what was true. Clear-sighted people like the Jesuits could not do 
otherwise. Modern Christianity, as exhibited at Rome and Petersburgh, is nothing but a continu- 
ance of the ancient religion of Rome, if it be stripped of many of the modern corruptions with 
which it has become loaded. But it is the ancient Esoteric religion of which I speak — at first 
attempted to be established in its esoteric character ; but, from the failure of which attempt, the 
present system arose, a great part of the ancient secret system now forming the public one.® 


’ Descript. Japon, Lib. iii. Cap. vi. p. 10. 

s Vide Moslieim, Hist. Vol V. p. 34, note, and Charlevoix’s Histoire de Japon, Tom II Liv. xi. p. 5?. 

® There are two clear and distinct Christianities — the esoteric and the esoteric^ The exoteric consists of the atonement, 
imputed righteousness, &c., absurd degrading doctrines, and accounted for by an absurd story about a man eating fruit con- 
trary to the order of God 5 but it is a story altogether intended for the vulgar. It consisted of the Gnosis or the doctrine of 
Emanations. It was Trinitarian, in the refined way which I have described in the latter end of the first volume. The reason 
why we do not find the Trinitarian doctrine clearly developed in the Gospels is, because it was found only by inference 
in the story of the tree and the fruit, because it necessarily requires the doctrine of a future existence which was not 
contained in the exoteric language of the Pentateuch. In t/jat the people are attempted to be governed alone by threats 
of temporal punishments. It is strictly Unitarian ; the doctrine of the Trinity and the Gnosis being no part of it, for 
they are couched in senigmatical or equivocal language, for the evident purpose of concealment. It simply looked to the 
God lEUE, a local God, as the author of all. The esoter 2 e doctrine was a secret. It might be meant to be described, but it 
was not meant to be explained. What little is found has escaped from the crypt, and coming into the hands of such men 
as Ii enseus, Papias, Augustine, Athanasius, &c., it has ended in being what might be expected from such persons, in- 
comprehensible nonsense. It is very curious to find the only class of persons who possess the smallest portion of phi- 
losophy, the Unitarians, struggling foi the vulgar system against the system of the ancient philosopliers, and getting over 
the difficulties in which this involves them, by throwing overboard some of the nonsensical doctnnes — the atonement for 
instance. The Unitarians ask why the Trinity is not clearly expressed in the gospels. To this no reply can be giveu' 
But my hypothesis answers this at once — Because it was the secret doctrine. It was the cabala both of the orthodox 
Jews and the Chrestians. Upon reconsidering what I have said in the last section of the first volume (pp, 826, 827) — 
that the M*a was the chief part of the esoteric religion, I have come to a conclusion, that, in fact, the whole Trini- 
tarian doctrine constituted the secret religion 5 and this is the reason why, in the writers of the first two or three cen- 
turies, we every where have it in such doubtful terms. The doctiines of Christianity were but the doctrines of the 
ancient mysteries becoming public, and applying to the circumstances of the cycles as they advanced with time. What 
can be more striking than the expectation of the Millenium, equally among Christians and Gentiles ? This accounts 
for such persons as Papias, Irenseus, &c., travelling from place to place to discover the true gospel. Either the secret 
doctrine was lost in their day, or they were not trusted with it. It would probably have been as imprudent to trust it 
to Irenaeus in early times, as it would have been to tiust it to Luther or Calvin in later times. 
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We often read of Hilarion and others being the founders of monasteries or monastic orders. 
This is said either when a new order was founded, or when the members of an ancient Essenian 
monastery were admitted into the Romish church* Jortin ^ states that there were more than 
ninety-six thousand monks in Egypt, in the fourth century. The Buddhists and Brahmins are 
well marked by Porphyry.® He says, There is one tribe of Indians diyinely wise, whom the 
Greeks are accustomed to call Gymnosophists ; but of these there are two sects, over one of 
which Brahmins preside, but over the other the Samanaeans. The race of the Brahmins, how- 
ever, receive divine wisdom of this kind by succession, in the same manner as the priesthood. 
But the Samanaeans arc elected, and consist of those who wish to possess divine knowledge.’^ 
Here, in the Samanaeans we have the Essenes or Monks, and, I doubt not, also the Chaldmans. 
Originally the Sectaries of the Bull were followed by the Brahmins, the Sectaries of the Rani or 
Lamb ; or I ought, perhaps, rather to say, they themselves, in many cases, changed and became 
Sectaries of the Ram or Lamb. The distinction between those who took by hereditary descent 
and those by election, well describes the two systems of the Buddhists and Brahmins, In the 
Archierarchy of the Buddhists we have the prototype of the Papacy. In the mixed system or de- 
mocracy of the Brahmins, we have the prototype of the mixed system of the Protestants 5 and, in 
the innumerable sects of India, we have the prototype of the innumerable sects of Europe : in 
every case a similar cause producing a similar effect. It seems to me not improbable that, origi- 
nally, Monachism might arise from a wish for retirement and the enjoyment of a contemplative 
life, which, by degrees, grew into all the present austerities and absurdities with which we are well 
acquainted. Abstinence from the female^ without which families must have arisen to disturb the 
pursuits of science, would be among the first effects of the abuse of this praiseworthy propensity j 
and the appointment of a head or superior to keep order would at last finish the establishment. 
That it should become religions was a necessary consequence—for philosophy was religion. The 
knowledge of the to evrmg op ^ and his attributes was the religion, and the philosophy also. This 
knowledge was closely interwoven with the study of astronomy, as it has been frequently re- 
marked in this work. After reading the account of the Essenes, of the Jews, and of the Sama- 
n^ans, in Porphyry, and also the account of the Christian Essenes, as given by Philo, Josephus, 
and Eusebius, I cannot for a moment doubt, that they were all one, with such trifling variations as 
time and change of language and country must necessarily produce. The Chreestian religion, or 
ihe religion of the Xprig, evidently existed from the earliest time and Jesus Christ was nothing 
but the nmth Avatar coming in his proper order — Salivahana in the East, Jesus Xpvjg in the 
West. And, as the Brahmins make their Cristna, not the ninf/i Jvatar, but God himself, so the 
Christians do the same with their teacher of Samaria. And though Mohamed and St. Francis 
were thought to be the tenth Avatar by their followers, yet the followers of Cristna and Jesus 
would not consent to abandon their favourite object of adoration. Thus, notwithstanding the Sali- 
vahana of India is well known, yet the Cristna continues to prevail. In the West, the only differ- 
ence is, that St. Francis, as an Avatar, has been rejected for the former Avatar. But I have no 
doubt that Mohamed was accepted as the tenth Avatar, by many millions of persons, in the East. 
The view which I here take of the origin of Monachism is not, I think, in opposition to what I 
have said in a former part of this work, respecting the contest between the male and female gene- 
rative powers. I think both causes aided each other. We have the Brahmin well marked in 
Abraham 5 and the difficulty of separating the two sects, in modern times, is easily accounted for 


1 Ecc. Hist. Vol, II. p. 22* 

* Preface to Porphyry de Abstmentia, 


^ De Abstin. Book IV. Sect, xvii., Taylor's Trans. 
* De Abstinentia, pp. 147, 148. 
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by several circumstances — the first of which is, their union, as far as the feud respecting the 
adoration of the male ov female generative power separated them from each other. Another cir- 
cumstance is to be found in the fact, that the partizans of the two religions of Buddha and Cristna 
were, in reality, the same, however much they might hate each other; exactly as the Mohamedans 
and Christians are, in reality, the same, though we know that nothing can exceed the hatred 
uhich they bear to each other. These causes are enough to account for the great difficulty of 
making out the history of the sects in the West. But this difficulty is increased by several ad- 
ventitious causes. Supposing that a tribe .came from the East to Palestine, bunging ^vith it its 
Samanaeans, or its proportion of religious, at that time established in its country; it is very certain 
that these persons, in the course of perhaps a thousand or fifteen iuindred years, would change con- 
siderably, and would probably have but a slight tradition of their origin. Probably they would acquire 
a new name, with the change in the language of their country, and a name again changed, by 
being handed down to us in the language of a Western people, who, in fact, did not understand 
that of the people about whom they were writing. We have an example in our priests. In little 
more than a hundred years our word parsons is very nearly gone, and is become changed into that 
of clergymen. And for language, the five dialects of the Celtic furnishes a very good example — 
Irish, Scotch, Welsh, Manks, Cornish. No person who has inquired can doubt their original 
identity : but how surprisingly are they changed 1 The individuals using them are now almost 
unintelligible to each other, and thus, in fact, these dialects are become separate languages. I 
believe that, if no very great mundane .revolution should take place, nothing more than the com- 
mon course of events, in three thousand years a historian will have more difficulty in making out 
the history and origin of the present nations of the world than we have* I believe that, as the 
distinction between the Buddhists and Brahmins became lost in the East, so in the West, the dis- 
tinction between Protestants and Papists will insensibly diminish, until it will nearly, if not 
entirely, disappear. This will be greatly aided by no one religion being the sole religion of any 
very large district. This is the state of the case in the East, where sects are mixed — Buddhists, 
Brahmins, Mohamedans, Christians — at the side of each other, and often within each other. These 
different leading sects being also split and divided, into under, smaller sects, as Greeks, Papists, 
and Protestants, are divided in the West. No man, perhaps, is so well qualified to write a general 
history'of the world as I am: but, I believe, if such a man as Sir Walter Scott was would take my 
work and study it carefully, with a candid desire to correct its errors and supply its deficiencies, 
he would be much better qualified. It must not, however, be an attempt to pursue the line of 
kings in each country, as we pursue our line^shewing how Mary followed Henr 5 ', and Elizabeth 
Wary; but it must be more in the nature of a critical dissertation on the history of each period, 
perhaps of each century. He must begin with the origin of the Buddhist religion and the Pontifi- 
cal, Pandaeau kingdom, marking well the few facts which we possess, from the probabilities : and, 
perhaps, in this early period, the fact of the existence of this golden age, or universal government, 
the builder of Stonehenge and Dipaldenna, ^ as the only one which we have remaining. The fact 
of the discovery of the Druidical and Cyclopman edifices in all parts of the world proves its actual 
existence in a manner which nothing can impugn. It is pretty clear that the Monks, the Regu-^ 
lars^ are descendants of the Buddhists — the Seculars of the Brahmins. This is tfie reason why we 
find the Monks in many countries possessing the tithes. The feuds between the two are the last 
remnants of the expiring disputes of the sects, called wars of the Mahabarat in India.® The 


^ See Vol. 1. pp. 160, 230, 733} and supra, p. 135. N B the Author’s orthography variable. Ed, 

■* We constantly read of the Brahmins having come into India from the North, and of a Paiidaean kingdom I have 
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Buddhists were the Hierists and Archierists, and the Pope became so, as I have said before, in 
consequence of the surrender of the book by Constantine, He was the follower of Cristnaj and 
we have no Pope in India, because there did not happen to be a Constantine. We know very 
little of the domestic economy of the Brahmin church j but they may have imitated their Budd- 
hist predecessors in some places unknown to us* Probably the Archierarch has become a king; 
and this may be the reason why the Archierarchy has disappeared. I think it is to be found in 
the Grand Magus-— the Great Mogul — from whom the princes of India hold their crowns, I be- 
lieve the Papists were nothing but a sect of Paulites^ — followers of Cristna — and Paul such a man 
as Luther, Calvin, or Montanus, acquiring many followers, and his sect put into power by Con- 
stantine. The Monks of Europe were Buddhists, and came over to this sect, and united with it 
afterward. All the apparent anomalies and confused mixture of the orders arose from the going 
to pieces of the first Archierarchy, and the rising of the second. The Monks were the Samanaians 
or Gymnosophists. The same thing took place in Britain and Ireland in the West, as took place 
in India, or we should not have found the Buddha and the Cristna and the Callidei here. When 
Ceesar arrived in Britain, the first system had gone to pieces^ The Buddhist government had been 
overthrown by that of Cristna, and the whole country had become divided among petty princes and 
tribes. Gaul was in the same state. All the oriental mythos is well marked in that country. I 
think it is very likely that Caesar conquered both Britain and Gaul as Cortes and Pizarro con- 
quered Mexico and Peru ; that he was thought to be the jEsar expected to come : for, as we have 
found other parts of the mythos, it is not unreasonable to expect to find this. The reason why we 
have no account of this in the Greek and Latin writers, is the same as that which prevents our 
having any account of this mythos in the historians of the conquest of Mexico and Peru ; and yet 
no one can doubt that the mythos existed there, and that it aided their conquest When the first 
Pontifical government went to decay, (perhaps its decay was caused by the rise of the sect of 
Cristna,) different effects would take place in different countries ; yet remnants of it may be ex- 
pected to be found in all. What we do find is exactly that which, under the circumstances, might 
be expected to be found. But the numerous remnants of the first system, religion, or mythos, 
prove its original existence beyond a doubt. This admitted, all the rest is a natural conse- 
quence. 


uo doubt that this was the kingdom founded when the sun entered Aries. The wars of the Mahabarat were the strug- 
gles to establish this kingdom. I think it probable that the sect of Cristna arose in Tartary, and, after a struggle with, 
and the defeat of, its countrymen, it advanced to the South and conquered India. This is exactly what happened to 
Baber in a later day. 
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NIEBUHR ON PONTIFICAL GOVERNMENT IN ITALY. — PATRIARCHAL GOVERNMENT IN CHINA. — MOHAMED. — 
PONTIFICAL GOVERNMENT. — THE ASSASSINS. — NIEBUHR ON LANDED TENURES RENEWED.— CONFEDER- 
ATED STATES UNDER PONTIFICAL GOVERNMENT.— LETTERS AND POPULATION. 

1 , We will now return to Mr. Niebuhr, and to the remains of the Pontifical government in Italy, 
discovered by him, but not understood. ^ Mr. Niebuhr says, It is the more probable that the 
Roman kings, according to the general polity of states in the ancient world, levied a tenth off 
the lands, the property of which vested in the state, as it did with the princes of Asia j because 
even multiplied vassalage, without any considerable taxation, would have been inadequate to 
execute their enormous buildings.*^ ^ I have no doubt that over the whole world, wherever the 
Cyclopsean or Druidical buildings are found, and where are they not found ? a patriarchal system 
extended, and that it was supported by the tenths of the landed produce. In the account of the 
almost obsolete, at least much neglected, Agrimensores of Italy, and of the andent Etruscans we 
have probably the only written remains of the financial polity of the ancient Patriarchal priest- 
hood. But we have plenty of substantial remains of it in the Druidical and Cyclopman buildings, 
and in the innumerable stone crosses yet every where to be seen in almost all countries, at the 
crossings of the roads and in many other places. The reason given by Niebuhr for the use of the 
cross, the Cardo,"* and the Decumamis,^ decussated on the face of the world, correctly according to 


» See Vol. I. pp 375 , 376, 620—623, and supra, 26, 27, 56, 134, 13?. 

* The Roman History, Vol. 1. p. 470. Walter's Ed. 

® The Patriarchs of tribes fixed their residence near the stone pillar, the object of adoration, the emblem of the gene- 
rative principle. Most learned inquirers have seen that, of this, the cross was the emblem ; but the reasons they have 
assigned why it became so have never been satisfactory to me. I believe it arose from the horizontal cross qn tops 
of the Oardos— the Gnomon. 

^ It is related that Josiah burnt the Ashre in the fields of the Brook Kidron. 2 Kings xxiii., fit., fitc. The root Ash 
means ^ plant or tree, and one or the first $ it also forms the root of the word Asbeta; which means tenth or tithe. We 
have seen the Alphabet to be a tree, and we have found, in the oldest languages, the figure 1, And the figure 10, to be 
denoted by the same form. I believe the iod! for the letter pew and for 10, is only tfhe holy I— In the translation 
of the forged Veda into French (Asiat. Res. Vol. XIV. p. 32) “ Cne spllabe compose' mn is given as the translation 

of the Sanscrit word Aeshara, which Mr. Ellis says has not that meaning, but that it means indestructible, infinite, not 
considering that it may possibly have both meanings. He admits that it means letter. In the Arabic, I understand, 
it means letter. Robertas likens the world to a tree. In his imitation of the Veda the translator says, Du systfime 
** qui donne au monde la figure d'une fleur et des grandeurs de la d^esse Tara, qui habite siir la premihre feuille h 
** I'Est.” He then says, “La fleur qui compose le monde rdpondit la d6esse est mtoe compos4e de dix feuilles j je dois 
“ me m^tamorpboser sur chacune de ces feuilles,'* &c. Then occurs an account of the first leaf of the flower, &c., 
which is followed by a refutation, and, in succession, each of the ten leaves of the univeise, and the ten avatars. 
The Tenth or the Decumanus of the West is called Ashera, which was the ancient payment to which Mohamed 
restored that part of the world which came under his dominion. I have little doubt that thq.^ A shre set up by 
Abraham u^ere at the cross-roads or the capitols, precisely the same as the stone piUars^pf J^q West, called 
mam, and were used for the same purposes, and might perhaps be in some respects of a more scientific character, I 
suppose they were, as Mr. Landseer imagines, of the nature of Orreries, and would make the line of the meridian cor- 
rectly. From being covered with stars, marked with letters that had the names of trees, they came to be called woods, 
and from marking the divisions into parcels of ten degrees each, for the payment of the tithe, the word came to mean 
ten, and, fiom the payment of tithe taking the precedence of all payments, it came to mean first-fruits. I am of opi- 
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the four cardinal points, and evidentl)^ connected with the Etruscan religion, is very striking. 
Here, if I mistake not, is the oiigin of the Mercator’s Chuit, The whole world, I do not doubt, 
was divided into squares or parallelograms, and a cross was fixed at every intersection, as Italy is 
described, by Niebuhr, to have been. ^ These crosses pointing to the four cardinal points could 
never be removed or mistaken, for they corrected each other. The object of this mensuration was 
the collection of the tenths for the priesthood. The Patriarch, the UcQrjp Royal priest, 

as the Vicramaditya, the Vicar of God, w’as the owner of the soil of the whole world 5 the culti- 
vators or consuiucrs of the pasturage paid a tenth of the produce for the use of it. At first, with 
respect to the land, there were three persons concerned: first, the Arch-priest, who was the 
owner — Lord of the soil; secondly, the Cultivator or the Shepherd; and, thirdly, the Labouring 
IMan, the Helot, the slave, adscriphts glebce as he very soon became; and, after a certain time, 
arose the Soldier. This was the origin of Feudal Tenures.^ After some time, of course, this state 


iiion that the Ashre uere perpetual almanacks; and, from foretelling the times and marking the distances, they were 
called stones of wisdom or Li»i)as. For this reason, when thev were lost in India, and a pillar with an Elephant’s head 
lornied their sul)s>litute, the Elephant came to be the God of wisdo^n^ or the Elephant’s head, the emblem of the God of 
w isdom, came to be their substitute on account of the wisdom of that animal. 

^ See supra, p. 1 1 7. 

“ Les Saques, ou les Scythes, passoient pour un peuple trhs sage, et 11 mod6r4 : ils n’imposhrent h I’Asie, conquise 
par eux, qu’un 14ger tnbut, c’4toit plutdt une redevance, propre k marquer leur domaine, qu’une imposition, dont ils 
** chaigeoient des peuples soumis par la force de leurs arines — ^ Asiam perdomitam vectigulein fecere, modico tributo, 
‘ magis in titiilum imperii, quam in victoriae praemium imposito.* (Justin ) L’Asie 4toit alors un Fief dependant de* 
** la Scythie. C’est le premier ^tat gouvern^ pendant un longue suite de siecles, par cette esp^ce de constitution, dans 
laquelle on peut reconnoitre I’origine du dioit Feudal, apport4 en Europe par les descendans de Saques, ou Scythes. 
Leui gouvernment 4toit trhs doux, et leurs lois trhs justes, comme on peut le juger par ce qu’eii disoient Justin et le 
“ poete Choerilus et hien mieux encore, par la manihre dont I’Indc, la Chine, et le Japan 4toient gouvern^s par leurs pre- 
“ miers piinces : car ces princes descendoient des Saques, et leur administration paroit avoir regime, sur le modMe 
“ du gouvernment d’une famille, dont le chef est regard^ comme le phre.” (D’Ancarville, Rech sur I’Oiig. des Arts de 
la Giece ) It is really very extraordinary ho\\ every learned inquirer finds his way at last to Scythia or Taitary, or to 
the country about ten degrees to the North and South of 40®, bf L. In the above extuict there appears to me to be a 
lecofifnition in the way of a collection of facts of all my theories and doctrines. Fust we have the primary existence 
and the wisdom and moderation of the Sacse that is, of the folloueis of Japhet. All that appears to have been required 
was, an acknowledgment of superiority. This was because Japhet claimed to be the eldest son. Tnis strongly coufinus 
what Richardson said, that Asia was a Fief of Scythia. This was because Shem owed suit and service to his elder bro- 
tlier , and vciy justly (I do not doubt) it is observed to have lasted many generations, and to have been of the nature of 
a Patiiarchal govcinment, or the government of a family, of which the chief was the father. All this is precisely my 
theory of Genesis and its division among the three sons of Noah, M, Benjamin Constant says, “ En parcourant 
I’Europe, I’Asie, et ce que nous connaissons de I’Afnque, en partant de la Gaule, ou m^me de I’Espagne, et en pas- 
‘‘ sunt par ia Germanic, la Scandinavia, la Tartaric, ITnde, la Perse, I’Arabie, i’Ethiopie, et TEgypte, nous trouvons 
panout des usages pareils, des cosmogonies semblables, des corporations, des rites, des sacrifices, des c4r4mouies, 
“ des coutumes et des opinions ayant entre elles des conformit4s incontestables : et ces usages, ces cosmogonies, ces 
corporation^, ces rites, ces sacrifices, ces c^rdmonies, ces opinions, nous les retrouvons en Am6rique, dans le Mex- 
" ique, et dans le P^rou,— C’est vainement que I’on voudnut assignor pour cause h ces confonnitds des dispositions gdnd- 
‘‘ lales inherentes h I’esprit humain., II delate dans plusieurs d4tmls des resemblances si exactes, sur des points si minu- 
tieux, qu’il est impossible d’en trouver la raison dans la nature ou dans le hasard.” (Pp. 197, 198.) If M. Constant 
be right, which I am certain no otie can dispute, how can any one doubt that there must, at some former time, have 
been one unixersal system? — as he says, peuple primitit, source commune, tige universelle, mais an6antie, de 

“ I’esphce humaine ” (P . 200.) ** N’est-ce pas k ce peuple que uous devrions deman4®r le point de ddpart de la reli- 
gion ?” (P 201 ) Again he says, “ Nous n’affirmons nullement qu’il soit impossible au travail, et au gdnie d’arriver 
“ un jour k la connaissance de la graude v4iite, du grand fait, du fait unique qm doit servir k rdunir les fragments 
“ fepars de la chaine lirisee dont nous soulevons quelques anneaux.” I am vain enough to flatter myself that I shall go 
far to fulfil the hopes of Mons. Constant Of this ancient system he says, (p. 214,) “ II est vrai que la thdologie phy- 
sico-mystdrieufae prit naissance assez de bonne heure dans les pays oh Ic sacerdoce exerqa beaucoup d’influence: mais 
‘‘ il est faux qu’ elle ait d’abord iii la religion populaire, et qu’elie soit ensuite devenue une doctiine seerhte rdserv^e 
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of affairs would vary in different countries ; but, by slow degrees. In India, collectors were ap- 
pointed by the government to receive the payments, and to dispose of them, in some way, for the 
use of the Landlordt Here we have the Zemindars and the Ryots. A similar state of things was 
detected by General Vallancey, in Ireland, and under the same names too. These Zemindars in 
time, in some places, became what our country gentlemen are — they received from the lands as 
much more than a tenth as they could extort — in most cases obliged to do this by the government, 
become military^ for its benefit. In order to render these early payments available to the distant 
governors, the mogt valuable of the metals was at last brought into use as a medium of exchange 
or commerce. It is evident that, without something of this kind, the produce of the land could never 
be made useful to a distant government. The exact process by which this machine crumbled into 
pieces, in various countries, and new ones became formed out of its ruins, cannot now, probably, 
be discovered ; but common sense teaches us, that different effects would be produced in different 
countries. In some, the priests would form a species of Aristocracy or Oligarchy: and I think Mr. 
Niebuhr has shewn, that this was probably the case with the Tuscan Lucumones in their fiist state, 
when symbolic writing^ was used, and also when they became the Roman Senate. These hereditary 
Sacerdotes® got possession of the tenths ; when allegiance to a distant superior ceased — appropria- 
ted them to their own use, and then taxed the remainder of the people for the support of the state : 
and this usurpation it was which caused all the disputes in Rome about what were called Agrarian 
laws. It was something similar to what is going on between the priests and people with respect 
to the tithes in Ireland at the present moment. This is very similar to the state of Egypt de- 
scribed by Mr. Heeren. (See sup., p. 264.) Judging from the traditions of a Pandman kingdom — from 
the remains of the mythos in every country, visible in the sacred names of places — ^judging also 
from the peculiar style of the Druidical buildings found in all parts of the world — the Cromlehs, 
the Cams, and the circular temples, I am induced to believe that the system was an archierarchy — 
that somewhere there was a Papa or grand Lama, a divine incarnation, who superintended the 
whole. It seems to me very natural for such an Archierarchy originally to arise ; and as the colo- 
nies went out from a country which would flourish greatly under such a state of things as I have 
suggested, that it should extend its paternal influence over the whole world.® It is also very natu- 
ral, after it had attained its utmost limits, that it should endure a certain number of years and 
then, operated 011 by the eternal law of change — containing within itself, as all systems do, the 
seeds of their own destruction— that it should go to decay and fall in pieces. But it was evidently 
a system very tenacious of life. After long depression we have see^» it almost revive in Asia, 
under Akbar, and in Europe, under the Roman Papacy of the middle ages ; and there is reason to 
believe, that it has never been entirely defunct at Lassa. After the 6000 years had passed away, 
it is very clear that some change in the system must take place 5 and now, neither in Rome nor 


“ aux pbilosophes et aux initios. Elle a commence par toe secrbte, et s'est repandue ensuite peu-a^peu, malgrd let» 

pr 6 tres/" I need not point out to my reader how completely my doctrines are supported here, M, Constant after- 
wards observes, (p. 226,) that L4v^que, who has written a history of Russia, places the source of all religions in Taj- 
tary. In this I l)elieve L 4 v(^que is right. By.every inquiry I make, I am drawn to Tartary, perhaps to Cara-corum, or 
China. 

' This was before syllabic writing was invented. From an expression in Mr Niebuhr's work it appears, that for 
some reasons which he does not give, he believes the Etruscans once used a symbolical writing, (Hist, of Rome, Vol, 1, 
p. 22,) and afterward could transcribe their narratives in the more modern alphabetical characters. These symbols I 
do not doubt were the numeral letters. I regret exceedingly that Mr. Niebuhr has not given his reason or his 
authority, 

* In the ancient language the priest was the possessor of the sacer-dos or sacred portion ot the produce, from the 
regimine he became Sacerdos. 

* I suspect the Oriental pontiff has resided at many places 5 for instance, at Oude, Agra, Benares, Delhi, Mundore, &c. 
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Tibet do we hear of the Divus, the Pater Futuri Soeculi, the aim rm but only of the 

vicramaditya or Vicar of God; in Rome receiving his authority from the last incarnation, passed 
by the hand of St, Peter. But yet the Pope holds in his poitrine the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, and of supreme power over the whole globe.^^ ^ He never yields either to Emperor or 

King. When he wished to subscribe to our oiiental translation society, an insuperable obstacle 
arose. He could not consent that his name should be placed in the list of members after the king 
of England : we English could not consent to have his name before it. For a long time I was 
much at a loss to account for the Roman state, instead of the Pontifex Maximus and the priests, 
possessing the tithes ; but this is to be accounted for by the circumstance that the first kings were 
in fact Pontiffs as well as Kings, and, I have no doubt, supported their throne by the proceeds of 
their Dotnain as it is called by Niebuhr, and by the tithes. After their expulsion, to have left the 
Pontiffs in possession of the Domain and the Tithe would have left them to be Kings ; therefore, 
a Pontiff was appointed of the sacred caste or order, who was content to fill the oflSce, (but, 
perhaps, still with a secret reservation of the rights of the churchy) with an outward conformity to 
the new order of affairs — an ofiScer, by some fiction, being appointed, called King and Sagart, for 
the sole purpose of officiating in the sacrifices. These Pontiffs were like our old act-of-parliament 
Bishops. I have little doubt that the family of the Julii always aspired to the office of Pontifex. 
A prophecy has a natural tendency to cause its own fulfilment. I think this might both stimulate 
the exertions of Julius Cmsar, and also operate upon the minds of his friends and devotees — upon 
the minds of those who looked for some one to conie at that time. Speaking of the tenure of land 
in Italy and the tithe, Niebuhr says, The footing on which the possession of land and the land 
tax stand in India, supplied me with an existing image of the Roman possession, the Roman 
vectigaly and the mode of leasing it. In India the sovereign is the sole proprietor of the soil : 
he may at pleasure confiscate the land cultivated by the Ryot : nevertheless the latter may 
transmit it to his heir, and may alienate it ; he renders a larger or smaller definite portion of the 
produce in kind : this the state leases or sells to the Zemindars : unless it has granted the re- 
venue of a district or of a piece of ground to some temple or pious foundation for ever, or to 
some of its vassals and officers for life. — This state of things is not peculiar to India: traces of it 
occur throughout Asia : where, in ancient times, it prevailed far and wide in the most unequivo- 
cal form : as it did in Egypt, where all the land was the property of the Pharaoh, and the mili- 
tary class merely had the land tax remitted to them. ® The Tetrarchs in Syria were Zemindars, 
who usurped the rank of Sovereigns : as, through one of the most calamitous mistakes that ever 
brought ruin on a country, notwithstanding the most benevolent intentions on the part of the 
government, the Zemindars of Bengal succeeded under the government of Lord Cornwallis in 
“ getting themselves recognized as dependent princes and absolute proprietors of the soil. In like 
manner the agrarian institutions of Rome must not be deemed peculiar to it : they were un- 
doubtedly common to all the Italian states; and many of the notions connected with them pre- 
vailed even beyond the peninsula : so that there is the less reason for supposing that the coin- 
cidence between them and those of India is accidental and therefore delusive/’ ® In the above 
description Mr. Niebuhr makes a mistake respecting the land of the Ryot. I think the Sovereign 
had no right to resume possession of it, or confiscate it at pleasure, as long as the Ryot did his 
suit and service, and paid his vectigal. Mr. N. in many other places shews that the vectigal was 
originally a tenth ; and that the Roman Patricians not only got possession of all the lands of the 


* As possessing this power, he gave away Mexico. 
« Vol IL pp. 133, 134. ThirlwalPs Ed. 


* He here means tithe. 
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State, merely paying the tithe^ but that at last they usurped the tithe also. It is pretty certain 
that, with the present constitution of the human race, whenever a priesthood should get posses- 
sion of sovereign power in a large and powerful state, the almost necessary consequence would be 
the separation from it of a new order of priesthood. The priests would become kings, and take 
with them the tithes, the right of the soil of the lands, granting to the officiating priests and tem- 
ples, from time to time, portions for their support — they themselves every day more and more 
merging the character of priests in that of kings. Thus the Mogul, though not even professing 
the Hindoo religion, is looked up to as Lord paramount by the princes of India of the Brahmin 
religion. Thus, again, the Grand Seignior, who is descended from the Khans of Tartary, is looked 
up to by the little sovereigns of all the Mohamedan States who are not followers of Ali, as the 
Lord paramount and ecclesiastical head of the world. I consider the fact of the Hindoo princes ot 
India soliciting investiture from the Great Mogul, as, in a very peculiar manner, supporting my 
theory—- affording circumstantial evidence to its truth. Every thing tends to confirm the suspicion 
formerly expressed, (supra, p. 344,) that the mythos actually caused several conquerors to arise. 
For example, Cyrus, 600 years B, C.j Alexander at the entrance of the sun into Aries; Caesar at 
the commencement of the ninth seculum ; Gregory the Great ; Mohamed ; Gengis Khan ; Attila ; 
Akbar; and perhaps, Napoleon-Mahout the year 1800, the fourth saeculum from Christ. Amidst 
the inextricable confusion of Mr. Niebuhr’s work, arising from his ignorance of the principle upon 
which the modern or republican disposition of the Roman lands was made, viz, the decay of an 
ancient system and the rise of something like a new system from its ruins, it does clearly appear, 
that a considerable part of the discontent of the people arose from the refusal of the Roman nobles 
to pay the tithe for the lands which, in fact, they had usurped. ^ It is very extraordinary that 
Niebuhr has filled many pages— several chapters—with a description of the unaccountable variety 
and complication of the constitutions of the Roman and Grecian states, in the course of which, he 
constantly exhibits his ignorance of the Roman and Grecian writers; but never, in any instance 
that I remember, does he attempt, on any rational ground, to account for this state of things. 
About the mythos, we have plenty of observations ; and now and then a reflection on the ampfaic- 
tyons or the kingdom of Saturnia : but never does he attempt to examine what these may have 
been. Here be would have found, in the falling to pieces of the old polity, the reason of the diffi- 
culties which be meets with. South America is exhibiting something very like the .state of Italy 
and Greece after the Pontifical kingdom went to ruin. The constitutions of France and Britain 
ai*e something like the constitution of Rome : their origins are sought after by the antiquarians, 
but sought after with little success. They would succeed better if they went hack to the Pontifi- 
cal kingdom, and to the builders of Stonehenge and Carnac, It is surprising that Mr. Niebuhr was 
not led to the discovery of the Pontifical kingdom, when he was inducied to observe, that the king 
had the sole power of convoking the senate and the people, and of proposing measures to them : 
that he had the absolute command of the army, and that he alone could make a sacrifice far the 
nation.^ In an observation which he afterward makes, (p. 339,) that the Pontifical law and the 
Augurs were independent of the king, we have an example of a priest grown into a king beginning 
to lose his pontifical character, and the priests beginning to set up a power independent of him — 
to separate themselves from him. From the account given in p. 340, VoL 1. of Niebuhr’s work, it 
^kat the Romans had a ler non scripta precisely as we have : the conditions or regulations 
of which were known only from adjudged cases, in old obsolete books of the priests, probably 
books not written for the sake of conveying legal information, but merely for the sake of the 


* Hist, of Rome, Vol. 11. pp. 164, 165. ThirlwaJPs Ed. 


» Ib. Vol I. p. 338. 
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mythos ; similar, he observes, to the practice of the Eastern nations, and particularly the Jews, as 
^exemplified in Numbers xxxvi.p] I have little doubt that the Mohamedans have the same 
system ; and when oiir travellers say they are ruled by the Koran alone, they are led to this by 
seeing no other written code. I do not doubt that the Koran always so far rules, that nothing 
is held to be law wdiich is against its doctrines.* It is quite clear that the Jews had a lex non 
scripta before Moses partly composed, partly compiled, the Pentateuch ; and because many of the 
sect in North and South India, Mexico, &c., w^ho have not the Pentateuch, have part of the same 
la^vs as the Western Jews, I am satisfied the latter were only their old laws put into writing by 
Moses. Mr. Niebuhr’s history is the only one which I know possessing the shadow of a probabi- 
lity of any thing like truth, and with him, in many of his conclusions, I cannot agree. His work 
ib rather a critical diss€rtatt07i than a historp^ a sort of thing which must either, really or mentally, 
have been produced by every historian before he put down in order the results of his speculations. 
But when we have, as is commonly the case with historians, nothing but the results, without the 
power of judging of the reasoning by which they are produced, we can expect only what we find, 
on examination, a tissue of falsities and contradictions, A great fault of all ancient historians is, 
that they never consider sufficiently the state of affairs which they find as an effect of some pre- 
vious cause ; yet the cause must be well understood before they can have any chance of under- 
standing the true character of the people of whom they treat, and the nature of their institutions. 
VHthout a pretty correct knowledge of these particulars they must always remain in the dark. 
This imperfect knowledge, added to the almost universal practice (even Gibbon is no exception) 
(jf receiving unconditionally the evidence of partisans or of opponents, has made all history worse 
than a riddle. 

2. Although vre know very little of the internal economy of the Chinese empire, yet enough 
transpires from the persons who have written respecting it, to shew a high probability, that the 
universal feudal system and the payment of tithe prevailed there, as in other countries. As in all 
other countries the system has undergone great changes, so it has in China ; but remains of the 
original may be perceived. The Rev. David Collie, principal of the College at Malacca, in a note 
on his translation of the Shang Mung, p. 75? bas stated, that by the Ku7ig plan in China, an 
average of several years’ produce was taken, and the tenth part of that average was fixed as the 
permanent tax on the land. He then describes several alterations } that, at one time, a ninth was 
taken, that in some instances a portion of land was set out for the government, which was tilled 
by the farmers as a rent, for the eight or nine other parts, which they occupied. In some cases 
he states the land to be cultivated by companies who paid the tenth of the produce to government. 
Here, I think, the remains of the ancient Patriarchate are evident. I frequently suspect that the 
Chinese empire was the seat of the first patriai’chal government — the Officina Gentium. It must 
have been either in China or in the country of the thousand cities of Strabo, in North India, nearly 
all of which have now disappeared. In the Chinese empire there is nothing of the nature of Knights’ 
fees or of the Indian jagheers. This is what we might expect from the well-known unchanged 
state of that empire. It yet continues, with its Pontiff at its head, less changed than any state in 
the world. This is the state of the patriarchal government of China, And it was, probably, for 
the purpose of his receiving the payments in gross produce, that the wonderful canals were formed 
which bring such immense tribute in fruits of the earth to the Emperor. 1 have no doubt that the 
Chinese exhibit the remains of the first patriarchal government, almost in every thing. We have 


’ 1 j-irong]> bUbpect that the doctrine of predestination, held by the Mohamedans, liad its origin in the doctrine of 
the rcnen*ul or regeneraimi of every thing in cycies. It is clearly subversive (^I free mtL 
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in many nations examples of great works raised to gratify the foolish vanity or the idle supersti- 
tion of man ; but where, except in China, have we ever seen works executed by government for 
the encouragement of commerce, or for the promotion of human happiness ? I fear, however, that 
even in China the canals were formed for the merely selfish purpose of receiving the tributes in 
kind, before money was in use. 

3. I think there is every reason to believe that Mobamed considered himself to be the tenth 
Avatar or the divine incamation of the tenth age, I now address myself to philosophers, and not 
to Paulite devotees. We must not forget that if he were merely a hypocrite, he deceived his wife, 
his slave, and the first four Califs — not weak men like the followers of Brothers, Whitfield, Wes- 
ley, and Southcote— but men of the greatest talent, who conquered and ruled a great part of the 
world with consummate skill. But how did these men live ? Not in splendour, but in compara- 
tive poverty; walking on foot to the Mosque, without pomp or retinue, like the other citizens of 
Medina, and themselves performing, chaunting, ^ every day the simple service to the Deity re- 
quired by the Moharnedan law. The simplicity of life, and the total neglect of every thing like 
personal gratification, exhibited by the first Califs, persuade me that they believed themselves the 
locum tenentes of a divinely inspired, or divinely commissioned, person. What should induce all 
these FOUR men in succession, in the possession of immense wealth, and in the command of large 
armies and of the finest empire on which the sun ever shone, to affect, and really to practise, ex- 
treme moderation, if not poverty? But they went farther, and by the establishment of the Ashera 
— that is, the restoration of their empire to the simple payment of the tenth of the produce, rents 
and all other taxes and Roman exactions being abandoned — they proved themselves a blessing to 
the whole of their world, which, from a state of great misery, they restored to great prosperity, 
and, as far as was in their power, to the happiness it had enjoyed under the rule of the first Hie- 
rarchy, in the golden age. Every thing tends to prove that their conduct was an attempt to return 
to that primeval state. Each Calif thought himself the successor of Adam and Noah, and the 
brilliant victories of their generals confirmed the delusion. I have little doubt that the belief, that 
Mohamed was the Vicar of God, ensured bis victories much more than the sword ; and it was 
this mqderation in regard to taxation which secured bis conquests. The armies of the Prophet, 
like all other armies, pillaged their conquered enemies in the moment of victory j but submission 
made and the sword sheathed, there was an end of oppression : peace succeeded to ceaseless civil 
war, and the tenth of the produce of the soil was substituted for endless and ruinous taxes, which 
the conquered countries bad been subjected to under their former governors. This was the state 
of the dominions of the first Califs, which lasted long enough to amalgamate their heterogeneous 
collection of materials into an uniform mass. The tenths, without any oppression of the people, 
enabled their later Califs, the patrons of arts, science, and literature, to support large armies and 
a regal state in the greatest splendour.® This favourable state of things continued for five or six 
hundred years, till the Turkish barbarians arrived from the North, from Tartary, and overthrew it 
—once more plunging their fine countries into barbarism and misery. Every thing tends to shew 
that the first four Califs believed that they were destined to restore the golden age. With Othman, 
the third, this opinion probably began to die away. A very sensible and important article is given 
in the Foreign Quarterly Review, No, XXIII. July 1833, on Mohamed ^and Mohainedism. The 


* Ockley. 

* It appears that, in Spain, when the Christians surrendered to the Moors, they were required to pay only a tenth of 
the produce ; but when the cities were taken by storm, a Jl/th was demanded. It is evident, however, that even under 
this imposition, as it was all that was demanded from the cultivator of the ground, he could not be much oppressed. 
Thus the Christian monasteries increased under the Moorish sway. Cobbett, Vol. LXXV. No, XIV. p, 87^* 
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author has come nearer to the truth than any person who has treated on this subject. But he hasv 
in a very surprising manner^ omitted the notice of several hitherto extraordinary and unaccounta- 
ble facts, which, in estimating the character of Mohamed, cannot reasonably be passed over. He 
never notices the fact, that the Koran, as it is admitted, was made up after his death, in a moment 
of confusion and civil strife, partly from papers in a state of rottenness, and partly from the memo^ 
ries of his followers ; and that, twenty-two years afterwards, it was again made up or redacted by 
Othman. Thus it can be called no better than a forgery. But the learned Reviewer admits, that 
it contains evident marks of two religions, which he divides between the time previous to the flight 
to Medina, and the time posterior to that flight, while I think he ought to have allotted the first to 
the true Koran of Mohamed and the first four Califs — commanding, as I have stated above, im- 
mense armies, but walking on foot to the mosque, to chaunt the praises of God, in such simple 
ceremonies as might be expected from an eclectic reformer : a reformer in the truest sense of 
that abused term.” ^ The Reviewer says, the Koran contains two very distinct religions : the 
first, a system of pure theism, as perfect as the age could produce, inculcating severe morals and 
stoical submission.. . , , The second teaches a sanguinary propagandising ' Here we have the 
Koran of Mohamed and the first four sincere and zealous patriarchs, and the Koran of the con- 
quering and magnificent Saracens — puffed up with pride and vanity. The Koran of the eclectic 
philosopher was not likely to suit the conquerors of Asia. A new one must be grafted on the old, 
to find a justification for their enormities. I must make another observation upon the Reviewer’s 
rather unfair description of the vision of the passage on the Borak, or flash of lightning, through 
the seven heavens, to the throne of God. As Mohamed passes along the several heavens, the dif- 
ferent patriarchs request him to intercede with God for them ; but when he comes to chat nearest 
the throne, where Jesus Christ was placed, the scene changes, and Mohamed begs Jesus to inter- 
cede for him— hereby, in a very marked manner, placing Jesus Christ above himself, and de- 
^ daring himself a Christian. This is in perfect accordance with the Mohamedan doctrine — that 
through the excessive depravity of man, the mission of Jesus — of love — of peace — of benevolence 
— having failed, a strong one — that of the sword — must follow. 

Most assuredly, in the sixth century, nothing could be further from success as a mission of 
peace, than the mission of Jesus. It is quite inconceivable into what a state the whole eastern 
world had then fallen. One of the great causes of the rapid success of Mohamedism was the 
bringing into one body of peace all the jarring elements of that period. I shall be reminded of the 
accounts, in the Koran, of Mohamed’s violation of his own laws of morality with respect to women. 
But when was there ever great and unexpected success without its being attended with a species 
of intoxication ? Mohamed was just as liable to this failing as other men. But this does not make 
him an impostor. To have obviated the ill effects of these errors of conduct in the minds of the 
first four califs, &c., there must have been something very interesting in the character of Mohamed, 
if, indeed, the stories were not foisted into the seemd Koran to palliate some later Saracen outrage 
by the prophet’s example^ But the stories might probably be true. They are in character with 
what we know of the human animal from experience. Whether we attribute the second Koran to 
a change in Mohamed, or to the knavery of the later Saracens, to justify the conquest of the world, 
they are both in character, and may be, in part, both true. The Reviewer, (p. 204,) says, « We 
“ have already said that the Koran contains two distinct religions, the one containing the germs of 
purity and tlluminationy the other fraught with maxims of bigotry and intolerance.’’ I doubt it 
not. One was the religion of Mohamed the Sophee, the follower of divine wisdom, (treated on at 


^ Foreign Quarterly Review^ p. 196. 
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large by me, in Vol. L pp. 678 — 685,) the other was, or might be, the doctrine of the conquering 
Califs, It is very certain that there is no effect without a cause ; and it is no way surprising that 
with such a mind as Napoleon*s must have been, he was curious to know what could have been 
the cause of the wonderful success of Mohamed* It is easily to be pointed out ; we will stop a 
moment to reconsider it. In the first place, Mohamed was believed to be the person promised bv 
Jesus Christ, and also the pTomised one of the Jews, Besides, a great person was believed to have 
been promised, and was expected about his time by all the higher class of Gentiles, that is, the 
initiated part of mankind, particularly in the eastern world, who should be the tenth incarnation ,• ^ 
so that the minds of men were by this means prepared for the reception of him and his doctrines. 
This conduced to his success. Again his first success was the cause of a second 5 for success was 
very reasonably considered to be a proof of the truth of his mission. The next cause was the 
state of peace and security which was enjoyed by the nations under the Mohamedan sway. It 
appears that the occupiers of lands paid the Ashera or Zacal,^ as it is called by Ockley,® to the 
Calif, who was the sole proprietor of the soil, exactly like Julius Caesar by right of the Sword and 
of the Book — by the union of the Royal and Sacerdotal power, exactly like the Egyptian Pontiff. 
Thus, as there were no persons to form a class like that of our gentlemen, the whole country was 
circumstanced as our country would be if, by an edict, all taxes were abolished and the occupier of 
every farm was declared the owner of the land he occupied — paying to the government the value of 
a tenth of the produce. In addition to this, every person who did not occupy land paid a poll tax 5 
this was what I think, in the Romish church, was called Peter’s pence. It appears that this, in 
ducats a year. What proportion this might bear to a man’s labour I know not; 
but it evidently must have been very small. When these circumstances are taken into account, 
and the peaceful and happy state of the countries under the Califs is considered, in comparison 
with the wretched state of the countries governed by the Greek emperors, it does not appear very 
wonderful that the temptation should have operated to the making of converts. That must never 
be forgotten, in considering these matters, which our priests always contrive to put out of sight, 
namely, that neither Jew nor Christian was required to give up a single iota of his faith when he 
turned Mussulman. The Mussulman religion was held to be the completion of both — ^the abolition, 
or, in fact, the> changing, of neither. These were the causes which, at the death of Omar, iu the 
twenty-third year of the Hegira, had given to the Saracens the empire of Arabia, Syria, Assyria, Per- 
sia, Egypt, and a considerable part of eastern Africa. These great conquests must have been made in 
less than fifteen years* After the death of Othman, the Califate became so split into parties that it is 
extremely difficult, perhaps impossible, to make out any thing that can be received as certainly true. 
The bigotry and malice of the Christians render every assertion they make doubtful : and when 
they quote a Mohamedan writer they almost always do so, as a contrivance to convict the Mussul- 
mans of some enormity on their own evidence. As the sects of Mohamedans, of one or other of 
which every writer was a member, had as much hatred for each other as the Christians had for the 
whole of them, there can be no difficulty in Christians’ finding a M ohamedaii proof of what they 
want. And if we apply to any of the most respectable of the early historians, and consider them 
exempt from the failing of prejudice, it is impossible to avoid seeing that they have composed their 


* See Vol L pp. 187— 190, and 678—680. 

» I suspect that the word Zacal is only il-saca, thb Saca, which is formed by the regimen— the payment or the right 
of Saca, become the $aca, 

=* Vol I. p. 12. 4 Ockley. 
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histories without taking the circumstances above detailed into consideration, and without the exer- 
cise of any thing like critical acumen. Suppose an Arabian author was to write the history of 
Europe ; would he want materials to blacken the Popes, if he went for his facts to Luther or Cal- 
vin ? But he could say, See what is admitted by Christian historians themselves ! Thus Chris- 
tians and Mohamedans were equally liable to misrepresentation. In both cases, when there was a 
lack of true enormities, which I fear seldom happened, there was no lack of falsities. Before the 
precious metals were known, and afterward, while gold, as it was in Mexico and Peru, was the 
only metal and coin not invented, the Supreme Pontiff could receive very little or no profit from 
distant possessions : the offerings must have been like those we read of, as being sent by the 
Druids of Britain to the temple of Apollo, at Delos, wrapped in wheat-straw. By degrees, this 
sort of homage would die away, or nearly so. This is the case with respect to Mohamedisni, 
The Deys of Egypt, Tunis, Algiers, &c., all admit the Grand Seignioris or the Sultan’s supremacy; 
and he, as the superior Lord, claims, though he does not receive, the tenth of the produce. But 
he does receive an acknowledgment. The country in the vicinity of the residence of the Pontiff, 
I doubt not, paid its tithes to him, and he consumed them. But as the tithes mast have been in 
the form of perishable produce, they could be consumed in distant places by the initiated only who 
resided there, and who thus became the priests of every country — all appointed, originally, by the 
Supreme Lord. We constantly read accounts of most powerful Pashas submitting, without the 
slightest murmur or resistance, to an unarmed messenger, with the bow-string, when carrying the 
Grand Seignior’s firman. This is the exact counterpart of the Egyptian Higb-priest’s authority, 
spoken of in p. 366. It is precisely the same mythos— brought from Tartary. I believe the 
Grand Seignior claims the whole world, not as kmg^ but as Pontiff Seignior^ as a Divine incarna- 
tion ; and all who do not acknowledge his authority, are rebels. On Ibis account, 1 believe, he 
never makes a -only a long truce. A peace is a contract between equals : conceiving he has no 

equali the Grand Seignior cannot submit to make a peace. It is perfectly clear that the Emperor of 
Germany always claimed the supreme power, and considered all the other kings of Europe, and I do 
not doubt of the world, as his vassals, in the same manner as Cmsar and Augustus did. He claimed 
superiority over the Pope, and the Pope claimed it over him. The Emperor of Russia maintains 
the same claim. These do not profess to be claims of force so much as of 7ight They claim as 
uniting in their persons both the right of priest and king — the book and the sword — as successors 
of the Caesars. 

4. I think, obscure as is our view of early Mohamedism, we may see, besides the adoption of the 
j Ashera, other signs which cannot be mistaken, of an attempt to return to the primeval patriarchal 
I government. In the Imams of Persia we have the 12 Lucumones ; in the 72 Ansar or Helpers, 
! who assisted the prophet on his arrival at Medina, I think we have the 72 of the Jewish Saiihe- 
f drim, the Amphictyons of Greece, and the Cardinales of Rome ; and in the three Mohajee or Movers, 

: who accompanied him when he fled from Mecca, we have the three sous of Adam and Noah, the 
three Flamens of Rome, and the three Patriarchs of Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome— 'imitators of 
the division of the kingdom of Saturn — and the three Archflamens or Archiepiscopates of Britain. 
It seems probable that an Hierarch should have been appointed for each district or nation, as con- 
veniently marked out by natural boundaries, with priests in various departments under him, who 
would receive the tithes and convert them to their own use, and change them into money, as soon 
as money was invented. This Hierarch would follow the footsteps of his Superior; and, by 
degrees, would claim and acquire the rights and privileges of Archierarch— the distant Lord, by 
degrees, as national intercourse became interrupted, might be lost sight of, and at last be forgotten 
altogether. When money was once invented, new questions would arise, and the Lucumones or 
Patricians, having been in the enjoyment of the produce before the invention of money, would 
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very naturally wish, and claim, to keep it ; but still they would not desire to throw oif all allegi* 
ance to their Spiritual Father, who, at last, by desiring more than he had been used to receive ^ 
%vould cause the ruin of the system. Thus, by degrees, as even the knowledge of a very distant 
Lord faded away, the Hierarchs of kingdoms would grow into Archierarchs; and, in many cases, 
the character of Pontiff would be lost in that of King— priest iind king— like Melchizedek. I 
think, from the Jewish Sanhedrim and their tribes ; from the twelve Lucuraones of the Etruscans; 
and from several other institutions and circumstances before treated of, which my reader must re- 
member, it seems probable, that a powerful body and a well- organised system originally prevailed 
over the whole world. The uniform character of the gigantic circular temples shews this ; they 
cannot be accounted for without something of the kind ^ and this powerful body must have had 
immmse funds in money, or other means at its command, or it could never have erected those 
stupendous edifices. Mr. Niebuhr justly observes, ^Hhe drains from the Lake Copias, cut through 
thirty stadia of solid rock, and the cleaning out of which surpassed the strength of the Boeotians^ 
in the time of Alexander, were assuredly the work of a people antecedent to the Greeks-’’ ‘ 
Here Mr. Niebuhr stops : not the slightest attempt does he make to ascertain who those people were. 
Similar works may be found in the temples of P®stum^ and the Gallery of Pausilippi. I think 
that there was in all countries a Pontifex, a cabinet of 12, and a counsel of 72 Cardones or Cai’di- 
nales, divided among the districts, each superintending one of them. We have this division 
already marked in Genesis. In the appointment of an Hierarch, the Cabinet would, at first, re- 
commend to the Archierarch ; at last they would elect ; and of course the choice would generally 
be one from their own number. It is easy to imagine how all this would arise. By degrees, the 
72 would begin to wish to have a voice in the election 5 and, after a time, the people occupying 
the lands and rendering the diflferent feudal returns, whether they were in money or in services, 
would put in a claim. Of all this we see evident traces in Italy, Greece, and India. The process 
which I have here described, took place, I have no doubt, all over the Pandsean kingdom : but as 
the change arose from circumstances, it is also quite clear that it would occur in no two places in 
ewacfly the same manner. I have no doubt that the Cardinales and the Decumanni were attached 
in some way to the collection of the ’tithes, the Decumanni, particularly, as their name seems to 
imply — perhaps men of the fefnths or tithes, the operatives under the Cardinales. All the receivers of 
the tenths were at first priests or initiated. By degrees, those only, who exercised the functions 
which arose and bebame the rites and ceremonies of the religion, would be, strictly speaking, 
priests,, But the others would form a privileged or sacred caste— a caste more or less marked in 
different places, and more or less divided from the general mass of tithe takers, according to cir- 
cumstances. It is not unlikely that these functionaries were monks, and that monks became, 
after a time, the sole and proper priests. In the sect of the Paulites we have a pretty clear account 
how its establishment arose — evidently in imitation of the Esscnes of Egypt. It imitated the 
other old system, as closely as it could 5 but it did not unite with its advocates till several centu- 
ries had elapsed. Its early separation, its ultimate union with the monks, are well marked. 

6 , In Volume I. p. 700, I observed, that Mr. Von Hammer was attempting a history of the 
Assassins, and that he had every qualification for the task, with the exception of an enlarged and 
unprgudiced mind. He has, since that time, completed the work, and has shewn that I formed a 
just estimate of his character. His work is, in fact, one great untruth, founded on one great mis- 


» Roman History, Vol 1. pp. 1 19, 120. Walter’s Ed. 

* See Vol. I. pp. 432, 433, 563, 686, 777> and especially p. 625 on Niebuhr’s silence on the builders of the CV/cf/o- 
pmn wall found under the ruins of the Colosseum, Ed, 
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take. He commences his inquiry with a thorough conviction that the objects of it, namely, the 
Assassins, were the most detestable of monsters 5 and, actuated by this opinion, he is blind to 
every thing in their favour, tortures the most insignificant and indifferent things to their prejudice, 
and not seldom sees proofs of guilt in parts of their character or history where any impartial per- 
son would see proofs of merit. Though I do not charge him with having wilfully stated a fact 
which is without foundation, yet the whole is really a misrepresentation. His history came into 
my possession at the moment the printer was finishing the Appendix to my first volume. It is a 
very able performance : and, as is usual with histories of this kind, under his skilful management 
there appear to be few or no difficulties in it ; all is simple, plain, and detestable — a mass of straight- 
forward, pure, unadulterated wickedness. These people are said to have first appeared about the 
jear 1086, and existed till finally destroyed by Houlakou, the third successor of Gengis, the 
Khan of Tartary, in A, H, 654, i. e, A. D. 1256, a period of about 170 years. ^ It appears from Mr. 
Hammer’s account, that the same general expectation of the end of the world prevailed in Asia, in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, that prevailed in Europe, and caused the Crusades, as I have 
formerly described 5 thus, in a very satisfactory manner, supporting the truth of my ideas on that 
.subject. If my theory were true, the same sentiment would prevail in both, about the same time, 
ft appears, I think, first to have been expected in A. H. 489, i. e. A. D, 1095, on the conjunction 
of the planets, that year, in Pisces; and again in A. H. 682, i. e, A. D, 1186, on their conjunc- 
tion ill Libra, ^ This expected catastrophe was evidently attributed to an anticipated unfor- 
tunate collision of the planetary bodies. And I think we may readily suppose that the ancient 
belief in the collision of a Comet and the E?irth may have given way to a belief that the mischief 
was to be caused, in some way, by a collision of the planets. Learned as the great Astronomer 
Naszireddin de Tlious was, he might not know that the Comet of 1680 was to appear in 1106. 
But after it had appeared without any accompanying catastrophe, the general belief, the origin of 
which might be unknown, would settle itself upon the planets. It is certainly a very extraordinary 
circumstance that we should find this great astronomer, when basking in royal favour at the court 
of the Calif, and abounding in wealth, played the traitor both to the Ishmaelites and to the Calif 5 
and, in fact, succeeded in delivering them both into the hand of the Khan of Tartary, I think this 
can be attributed to nothing but a religious motive. He exhibits a perfect picture of a renewed 
Daniel, for he appears, after the fall of his first master, to have been soon after a great favourite at 
the court of the Khan, the successor of the Calif, employed in making catalogues of the stars, and 
in doing other things for the good of mankind, I think it is not impossible, that the founder of 
the sect of the Ishmaelites, as Hassan Sabah became, may have been the last descendant in the 
right line or elder branch of Fatima, the favourite daughter of Mohamed.® Such he was, or such 
he claimed to be. The particulars of the journey of Hassan Sabah from the court of Seldjou- 
kide, Sultan Melekshfih, to Rei,^ and at last to Ispahan, and his dialogue with his host, Aboulfasl, 
where he is represented to offer his opinion to him, that, if he had only two friends,® he could 
overthrow the Califate, may be all substantially true ; but yet it is so represented as to be substan- 
tially untrue. I believe the story wants the addition, that the reason why he thought, if he had 


* Hammer, pp. 255, 263. * Ib, p. 256. 

* III the various claims to power, founded on hereditary and feudal rights, we may see the reason for the attachment 
of all the ancients of the East to the preservation of their pedigrees. 

< Hammer, pp. 70, 72. 

^ **Que s*il avait settlement deux amis fidhles et d4vou^s, il auralt bient6t reavers^ la puissance de ce Turc et de ce 
paymi (Ib. p, 72.) 
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two friends^ he could overthrow the Califate, was to be found in the moral influence which he would 
possess over the minds of the people of Asia, by making known the truth that he was the lineal 
descendant of the prophet ^ and the last real Imam. If this were the fact, or the true statement of 
the case, it is perfectly clear, that in either case it is a truth which would be most studiously con- 
cealed by every one of those who have written respecting him and his followers. I believe the 
Templars were Assassins, because they were Sophees. In the spread or dissemination of the 
Sopheibtic doctrines is the reason why the Assassins are every where to be found. Here is the 
reason why what appear to be emissaries from the Assassin chief are found every where, in every 
country. Whether really connected with them or not, every Sophee would have the appearance 
of being one of them — and every Sophee would be their well-wisher, and would, at any time, be 
very easily brought into their pale. Every Assassin might be a Sophee, though every Sophee 
might not be an Assassin, Here we have the reason of the great moral influence which they 
acquired, and of the constant assemblage in the Eagle’s Nest of all the great and celebrated philo- 
sophers, astronomers, and literati of the world. How is it possible to believe, for a moment, the 
representation of Mr. Hammer, that they were a band of miscreants, so bad as to be totally void 
of all good ; and, at the same time, to believe, that they should be sought after even in their den 
by the great and good of all countries ? It does not appear to me that they claimed to be the 
eldest of the lines or representatives of the eldest of the descendants of Noah, but to have ceded 
that rank to the rulers at Caracorum j and this is the reason why they were not destroyed by 
Gengis Khan, who evidently claimed ^to hold his power as vicegerent or vicar of the Khan of Cara- 
corura, from him from whom he received investiture into his dominions after he had first won 
them by the sword. He knew the value of the moral power, though our people (in relation to the 
great Mogul) cannot be made to see it. By the investiture with the Pallium, as Elijah invested 
Elisha, or else by the as Moses invested Aaron, he received power from the rightful 

possessor of all power at Caracorum, and in return he did suit and service to him for his dominions. ^ 
To Gengis I think there can be no doubt that the Calif at Bagdad paid tribute and did homage. 
The feudal system shews itself, unconsciously to Mr. Hammer, in several places. I think there 
can be no doubt that both the Calif and the Chief of the Assassins agreed in the first instance to pay 
tribute to Gengis Khan. Mr. Hammer says, ** Le renversement du Khalifat n’entrait point, k pro- 
prenient parler, dans les projets du Khan. Les ordres qu’il avait transmis k son frdre Houlakou 
en sont une preuve ; il lui avait prescrit de ne demander an Khalife que sa soumission, ei des 
troupes auxiliares.”* Here the Feudal principle shews itself in correct practice? and though 
we do not read any account of it in Mr, Hammer’s pages, we may be very certain that the nume- 
rous castles of the man of the mountain would not have been left in peace by Gengis had he not 
done his suit and service ; and it was the refusal of this reddition, under the traitorous advice of 
Naszireddin de Thous, which probably brought on the ruin both of Bagdad and Almaut or Almont, j 
I think the great point of the heresy of the Templars may be found in their secretly holding the 
Pope to be only the representative of Shem, while they admitted that Japhet or the Caracorum 
gentleman was the Lord Paramount, The Manichseans certainly denied the Supremacy of the i 
Pope, and the Templars were most assuredly Manichseans. This accounts for their Christianity, I 


* 1 learn from Mr, Briggs, our Consul at Alexandria, that the present Pasha of Egypt (April 1833) claims to hold 
his dominions not from the Sultan, but from the Sheriff of Mecca, who is in no higher a station than that of a private 
gentleman. But he derives his descent from the Prophet. It is quite out of all question, I think, to suppose that the 
person at Caracorum can pretend to have any power from Mohamed, and if I be right in this, of course we have no 
where else to go for it than to Japhet. 

* Hammer, p. 284 j see also pp. 294, 301, 302. 
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and for a certain degree of submission to the Pope ; for he was their immediate Lord — but the 
Lord of Caracorum was their Lord Paramount. When I find the house of Fatima ruling in Egypt, 
and always consisting of Ishmaelites, I am sometimes induced to suspect that thei’e was a claim 
set up by them on the part of Ham. Of this we hear nothing, for the same reason that we hear 
almost nothing of the syste^m any where — that is, because none of the despots can now establish a 
claim to it, which makes them all put it out of sight] for, to bring it forwards, would only shew 
that though they had no right divine, yet some one else might have it. The letter of the Old Man 
of the Mountain, or Le Vieux, to Leopold, Duke of Austria, extracted from Rymer, ^ though 
determined by Mr. Hammer to be spurious, contains, 1 think, evident marks of genuineness. I 
' think had the Ishmaelites not really had the sera from Alexander, which we find in that letter, it 
would not have been there.® I think no Mohamedan, no Christian, forging that letter in the 
dex^enth century, would have thought of such a thing. Certainly such an fera may have been 
common in Asia, though unknown to us, for we are really suprisingly ignorant, and so we shall 
always remain, unless we can lay aside some of our narrow-minded prejudices. We may see 
from this admitted aera why Philip, the king or emperor of Macedonia or Scythia, sought to 
be acknowledged by the Amphictyons, and why, before his son marched to attack the de- 
scendants of Shem, he received his appointment, or at least was acknowledged as Lord, or 
Sovereign, (as we know he^ certainly was,) over Greece, and probably over the remainder of the 
dominions of Japhet] and also, probably, as Lord Paramount over the dominions of Shem and 
Ham, which he soon after conquered. We are greatly too much given to attribute the attempts 
at universal dominion of the ancient conquerors to avarice or ambition. No doubt these vices 
acted most powerfully; but there was always, at the bottom, a claim and generally a belief too in a 
right. They generally had the moral as well as the physical power with them, or they endeavoured 
to have it. 

Every thing relating to these matters is put out of sight as much as possible by both 
Christians and Mobamedans, because now, in Europe at least, it all operates against the right 
divine of reigning despots and the priests. Mr. Hammer admits, (p. 3,) that the organisation of 
the society of Ishmaelites can be compared to no other of the secret associations of brigands or 
pirates which have preceded or followed it. L’histoire de ces dernieres ne nous presente que de 
malheureux essais ou d’infructueuses imitations.” The reason why the society of the Ishmaelites 
can be compared to no other society of brigands or pirates is, because it was not in any respect like 
a company of brigands or pirates. No doubt, like all other societies, it had faults, and great faults, 
and, like them all, committed great crimes ; but this admission will not go the length to justify 
Mr. Hammer s description. His zeal against modern secret societies has made him mistake the 
character of those of the ancients altogether. I have little doubt that the society. was not called 
Assassin from being a murderens one, but that a murderer was called from it an Assassin. The 
proper meaning of the word I have given in Volume I. p. 723. The accounts of them were, as we 
might expect, before they were taken in hand by Mr. Hammer, incomplete—- “ Ces details si incom- 
plets par eux-m^mes, nous out-ils fetd transmis satis suite^ sans ordre^ sans aucune vue claire et 
piecise. In my first volume (wr supra) I have desq^ibed them as Chasdim or Chaldeans descend- 
ing from a very early period. In one sense 1 am quite correct; but they probably did not assume 
that character which entitled them to the name of Ishmaelites till the time of the Imam Ismael, 
the son of Dschafer.® It was certainly a very remarkable accident, if it were an accident, 
that the Califate should become divided into three empires. The family of Ommia reigned 


^ Given in Hammer, pp. 345, 346, 


* See supra, pp 34/, 348. 


^ Hammer, p. 9. 
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at Granada, in Spain the family of Abbas, at Bagdad, on the banks of the Tigris 5 and that of 
Fatima, at Cairo, on the Nile. ^ Here we have the three divisions of Shem, Ham,and Japhet— Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. ^^Aujourd’hui encore, les princes des families de Katschar et d'Osman occupent 
avec le m^me titre les trdnes de Teheran et de Stamboul ; les droits de ces derniers a un pareil 
" titre sont legitimes, car, apres la conqu^te de I’Egypte par Selim, les insignes du Kalifat, I’^teii- 
dart, le glaive et le manteau du propbete, qui jusqu’alors se gardaient au Caire, furent confi 6 s a 
la garde de saintes villes de la Mecque, oil il naquit, et de M 6 dine, o^ 6 tait son tombeau. C'est 
pour cela qu'ils s’appellent gardiens des deux saintes villes. Padischah et Schah, empereur et roi, 
Sultan-al-berrein et Khakan-albahrein, sont des mots qui siguifient dominateurs et seigneurs de 
deux parties du monde et de deux mers:|ils pourraient aussi facilement se dire les protecleurs de 
trots saintes villes^ les maltres de trois parties du monde, et les dominateurs de trois mers, car 
Jerusalem, le Mecque et M^dine sont en ieur possession. Us comraandent eii Europe, en Asie, 
et en Afrique : enfin, la mer Noire, la mer Rouge, et la mer Blanche, baignent des contr^es 
soumises a leur poiivoir.” ^ Where the account above does not exactly dovetail into iny system, 

I cannot help attributing the discrepancy to Mr. Hammer’s ignorance of the system, and I suspect 
that when the* Pope caused the Mohamedan confession of faith to be placed on the chair of St. 
Peter, he was preparing Rome to become again one of the three holy cities. Hannibal had shewn 
that a march from Granada to Rome was not impossible. There is no doubt that Jerusalem, 
Mecca, and Medina, were considered holy; but when 1 recollect the circumstances which I have 
adduced in my first volume to shew that Mohamed wished to restore the world to its primeval 
patriarchal state, I cannot help suspecting that the capitals of the three quarters of the world were 
originally called the sacred cities. When the attempt to restore the system failed, and the system 
became nearly forgotten, the Mohamedans having failed in conquering the whole world, the three 
cities of Asia might come to be substituted for the others. I cannot help considering the division 
into three, and into seventy-two sects, with the seventy-two helpers, and twelve advisers of Moha- 
med, and twelve Imams, to be similar to the Triumvirate of Rome, the twelve Csesars, and the 
seventy-two free towns. These are odd accidental coincidences.'^ I believe that the Ishmaelites' 
were correctly the followers of Ham, and that is the reason we find them among the Fat^mites of 
Egypt, who were all Ishmaelites. The Persians are the followers of Shem, and the Turks of|; 
Japhet. How the three connected themselves, whether in some way by descent or by the impo- 
sition of hands, with the three ancient patriarchs, I do not know; but the coincidence of circum- 
stances is much too complicated to have been the eflfect of accident. The Ishmaelites were at war 
with the Califs and the Christians, because they both usurped a part of their dominions. Both 
Syria and Egypt were the domain of Ham ; and the story of the uncovering of the patriarch by 
Ham, as indeed the book almost says, was invented to palliate or justify the usurpation or supe- 
riority of the other brothers. How the diiferent Califs of Cairo, Bagdad, and Granada, made out 
their claims is very uncertain; but it appears that, in A. H. 402, and A. D. 1011, a great meeting , 
was held at Bagdad, when the claims of the Fat^mites to the Califate were declared to be null and j 
void. “ Sous le regne du Khalife Kadir-Billab, tons les l(5gistes tinrent a Bagdad une assembl^e ^ 
SECRETE, dans laquelle les plus c^lebres d’entre eux dfeclarerent que les pretensions des Fat^mites 
au Khalifat ^taient nulles et sans fondemeut, et qu’il n’y avait rien de vrai dans ce qu’ils all 6 - 


^ Hamniei on Assassins, pp. 21, 22. ® Ibid, p. 22. 

® No doubt it will be said, that these numbers might be adopted from the same kind of unmeaning custom which 
makes ns talk of scores and dos^ens; or, if we have a large number to name, to say <i hundred^ instead of ninety-six or 
niaety-seven or one hundred and one The probal>ility of this will depend on collateral circumstances, and must be 
left to the reader's decision. I believe that our habit of talking of, and in preference adopting, such numbers, has 
descended to us from the microcosmic superstition, the nature of which is now forgotten. 
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guaient siir leur descendance/’ * Here I think we may see why, in the mouths of the other two 
divisions, from whom alone we have the history, the Ishinaelites were Assassins. If we had the 
Ishmaelian account, although the others would not be called Assassins, Chasdim, or Chaldaeans, 
they would be called robbers. Here, in the secrecy of the meeting, the true character of the 
whole shews itself — escapes out of the crypt— to our view. What could be the reason for keeping 
secret this meeting held in Bagdad, the capital city of the enemies of the Ishmaelians or Fate- 
mites? The circumstance of secrecy here is in perfect keeping with what I have maintained 
throughout the whole of my work, that there were originally an esoteric and an exoteric system, 

I very much suspect that Mohamed, before he died, pretended to divide the world into three parts, 
or that his followers pretended that he had divided it anew, and that this was done in consequence 
of the lines of Ham and Japhet having failed, and that therefore he had made a new division, as 
survivor of the eldest line, through the son of Abraham, by the princess Hagar. We must not 
forget that the Mohamedans maintain, that Hagar was not a slave^ but a princess. We make 
her a slave to obviate Mohamed’s claim. In Mr. Hammer’s attempt to clear up the claims of 
the descendants of Mohamed to the Califate I see nothing but disputes and confusion. In 
the secret meetings, or the meetings charged with secrecy or secret objectSy of great bodies of 
delegates from all parts of Asia, I confess I can see nothing but men meeting to bolster up 
the divine claim of the person calling them together. But still, it is observable that the 
object was secret. Why was it secret, if the whole system was not a secret one ? It looks very 
like an acknowledgment of the different despots, that a real right existed somewhere, but 
each of them fearing that he should not be able to make out his own claim. The whole object of 
Mr. Hammer’s work is to shew, from the example of the Assassins, the danger or the mischiefs 
which must arise to society from secret societies ; in short, that secret societies must necessarily 
be leagued against the welfare of mankind. And, in the original distribution of mankind into the 
professors of an esoteric and exoteric religion, he is perfectly right 5 but it by no means follows that 
those societies which were formed upon, or arose from the ruins of, the ancient system, can be so 
considered. It was the possession of secret doctrines which makes Mr. Hammer angry, and he is 
angry because he cannot help seeing, that in this very society was the origin of the Free-Masons, 
Templars, &c., of Germany, of which he and his master are both afraid. He says, Hassan 
qui jusque-la avait cherch^ en vain un centre oh il pht etablir le si^ge de cette puissance 
qu’il r^vait, s’empara enfin de la forteresse d’Alamout, dans la nuit, un mercredi, 6 du 
mois de Redscheb, 483 ans apr^s la fuite de Mohammed, 1090 ans aprhs Jfesus-Christ, et 
sept sifecles avant la revolution Fran^aise, dont les premiers auteurs furent des membres de 
societes secretes, qui, comme les IsmmliteSy ne voulaient que le rmversemmt des troms et des 
auteU^^' * In page 95 he says, C’est ainsi que, pour atteindre un but presque semblable, les 
Pythagoriciens et les Jfesuites durent employer les m^mes moyeiis que les Assassins.” Mr. 
Hammer represents the kings of Egypt to have been the servile tools, the mere generals, of the 
Priests, dont le Lituus, la crosse de nos jours, 6iait le veritable sceptre that these priests 
; taught idolatry to the populace, whilst they concealed the true dogmas under hieroglyphics and 
symbols ] that their great secret was the knowledge of a future state 5 that the popular belief was 
confined to a terrestrial life, the pretence for which was to prevent the mass of mankind from 
having their minds diverted from the necessary pursuits of social life by refined and abstruse spe- 
culations respecting the futtfre.® He adds, *'Moise, initi^ k la politique des prfetres de I’Egypt^ 
et a tous leiirs secrets, conserva quelques-unes de leurs sages institutions, et cacha k son peuple 
la doctrine de Pimmortalit^ de I’toe; aussi la connaissance en fut-elle enEgypte, r^servde d’une 


^ Hammer, p. 34, 
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mani^re presque exclusive a la caste des pr^tres, du moins nous ii’en trouvons aucune trace dans 
les livres des Hdbreux, except^ dans le poeme Arabe de Job, qui encore n’en fait pas partie/'^ 
He then goes on to shew, that the great object of the Priesthood was to direct the energies of the 
people to the good of the state. Les mystferes, veritables bienfaits pour les initifes, n’avaient rien 
de nuisible pour les profanes. La doctrine occulte du moyen ^ge de TEgypte 6tait d^une nature 
** tout oppos^e : la premiere ne songeait qu’a affermir le tr6ne et I’autel, la seconde qu’a les ren- 
verser.® La grande diflKrence qui existe entre la construction de ranciemie Memphis et celle 
de la nouvelle Kahira peut nous servin de point de comparaison entre la doctrine secrete de Tan- 
cienne Acad4mie d^HMiopolis et celle de la nouvelle Matson des Sciences,^' ® I have no doubt 
that Mr. Hammer is nearer the truth than he himself is aware of. The same doctrines of the 
Cabala or the Gnosis I firmly believe were taught in the old and the new academy of Egypt, The 
ancient philosophers knowing very well that the belief of the truth of a dogma (such, for instance, 
as that of the Trinitarian nature of the Godhead) can never be meritorious, nor the disbelief of it 
criminal, were not able to see in what manner speculations on such subjects were to benefit those 
whose whole time was required to procure the comforts of life. The reasons here assigned seem 
probable ; they are consistent with what we know of the weak and selfish character of man. The 
Lacuna, in the system of the Hebrews, is beautifully supplied by what I have taught respecting 
their Cabala, The example of the great Temple of this little mountain-tribe, whose secret books 
have fortunately reached us, may be considered only as one example of the other great temples of 
the world. It is very interesting to observe Mr, Hammer lauding the ancients for keeping their' 
fellow-creatures in debasement and ignorance, for the support of the throne and the altar, but 
reprobating the same system in modern Egypt, because it was not the system of his own sect, 
Hakem Bemrillah, whom Mr. Hammer calls (p, 54) the most stupid of tyrants of whom the his- 
tory of Islamism speaks, who was the sixth of the Fatfemite Califs, about A. D. 1004, established 
or greatly enlarged the college or lodge at Cairo, called Darol-Hikmet or the house of wisdom^ 
which he abundantly provided with books and mathematical instruments, and celebrated profes- 
sors, and a revenue of 257,000 ducats. In this institution all the sciences were publicly taught, 
AS WELL AS THOSE OF THE SECRET DOCTRINE, which the Korau was believed to contain. The 
secret doctrines or mysteries were only taught by degrees, or initiations or gradations from lower 
to higher ranks. *'Dans le sixi^me, on enseignait que toute legislation positivement religieuse 
devait etre subordonnde a la legislation genferale philosqpbique. Les doctrines de Platon, 
d’Aristote, et de Pythagore, etaient citees comme des preuves logiques et fondamentales.^^ 
Mr. Hammer, after this admission, goes on to shew, that the secret doctrines were of the most 
pernicious kind ; but^ as they were secret, it is very certain he can know nothing about them, and 
what he says must be looked on as mere calumnies* The college built at Cairo was (like that at 
Cambridge, and the Temple church in London) only rebuilt in or about the twelfth century, A. D. 
1123. As the society of Assassins and Templars were (I have no doubt) of the same philosophy 
or religion, the previous existence of the College at Cairo raises a strong ground for belief that 
they existed, in fact, long before the building of it. It appears that, in the beginning of the 
twelfth century, the house of wisdom at Cairo was destroyed, but soon after restored, though in a 
new place. This was about the time when the London Temple- church was rebuilt, in a new 


» Hammer, p. 63. 

* In simple English, according to Mr. Hammer, one was to enslave the people, the other to liberate them. But 
whether the latter deserved this unconscious eulogium may he doubted. 

* Hammer, p. 64, ^ P. 58. 
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place, and I think also when the churches at Cambridge and Northampton must have been rebuilt 
on their ancient Saxon foundations. This causes me to suspect that about that time there must 
have been some general persecution of the order and destruction of their buildings ; and, perhaps^ 
on its nominal renewal, it may have taken the name of Teutonic or St. John or Templar, These 
were in fact all the same societies, as much as modern Templars, Rossicrucians, and Masons are ; 
for they are really very little more than different lodges of one order. They have as little varia- 
tion as could be expected in two long and distantly-separated lodges. Mr. Hammer shews that 
the Assassins were not a dynasty, but a confrirky an order. ‘^C’^tait simplement un ordre comme 
celui des chevaliers de Saint-Jean, des chevaliers Teutoniques ou des Templiers/' (P. 90,) 
Again, Les Chretiens et les Infid^Ies, les ordres clievaleresques et celui des Assassins se conju- 
r^rent en m^nie temps pour renverser Tlslamisme et les princes de cette religion.’* (P, 103.) 
After censuring D’Herbelot and Deguignes for considering the Assassins as a dynasty, Mr. Ham- 
mer says, ‘®Tout ne prouve-t-il pas au contraire Pexistence d’un ordre? Les Assassins n*ont-ils 
pas des Prieurs, un Grand-maitre, des reglemens, une religion specialc tout comme i’ordre des 
chevaliers Hospitallers, celui des chevaliers Teutoniques et des Templiers ?** (Pp. 197, 198.) 
Again, *^Nous avoris plusieurs fois indique les analogies qui existent entre Pordre des Assassins 
et d’autres ordres contemporains ou post^rieurs ; e’est vraisemhlablement par rinfluence des 
croisades que Tesprit de POrient s’est reflechi dans celui de POccident, L*ordre oii ces analo- 
gies sont plus frappantes est incontestablement celui des Templiers: lenvs statnts occultes, 
spdcialement ceux qui conceriieiit le mdpris de la religion positive et Paccroissement de leui* 
domination par la conqu^te des citadelles et des ch&.teaux forts, paraissent avoir ktk les m^mes 
que ceux des Isuiadites. Les Assassins portaient des habits Wanes et des bandelettes rouges, 
les Templiers un manteau Wane et une croix rouge ; c’e&t encore un point de ressemblance Ir^s- 
" remarquable.” (P,339,) I have no doubt of the identity of the two orders, and that the Sophee 
or Gnostic doctrines were the bond of union. While Mr. Hammer (pp. 89, 90) represents the 
chief of the Assassins to have been neither priest nor king, and only to have taken the title of 
Scheik or Sage or Old Man of the Mountain, he yet asserts that he claimed all power. This is 
very like what we may perceive of the person at Caracorum, when the puissant Gengis Khan 
applied to him for inauguration, and is at the present moment claimed by the Sheriff of Mecca, in 
the dispute between the rulers of Egypt and Constantinople. (April, 1833.) In several places ^ 
Mr. Hammer distinctly admits, that the secret doctrines of the Ishmaelites existed at Cairo before 
the existence of the society of the Assassins founded by Hassan Sabah. All that this amounts to 
is, that he was the first person who got possession of the castle of Alamoiit or Almont, and of many 
others in the mountains near the Caspian Sea. Hammer also says, Grand-maitre, ses 
Prieurs et ses missionnaires aliaient partout r6p6tant qu’ils voulaient la domination non pour 
eux ou pour I’avantage de Tordre, mais au nom de i*Iniam invisible, dont ils se disaient les en- 
voyes, et qui paraltrait k la fin lui-m^ime pour proclamer ses droits k Fempire du monde entier.” 
(P, 143.) Here creeps out the claim of the followers of Ljam, the Fat^mites, to the first rank, to 
the archierarchy ; and here the doctrine of the Millenium shews itself. It is admitted, (p. l/G.) 
that Hassan, the second, assumed to be the real Imam. But this was, I think, after the failure of 
the Fat^mites of Egypt. But in the order of their historical accounts there is much difficulty. It 
appears that some of the Assassins wex’e men of high intellect, and that Hassan assez instruit 
dans les theories philosophiques, il se croyait ^unique savaait de sou temps, dans cette branche 
de connaissances comme dans toutes les autres.” Here the unique savant alludes to Hassan’s 


^ See Hammer, p. lofL 
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being, in the opinion of his followers, a renewed incarnation of divine wisdom, like the Pope, or the 
Lama of Tibet. In every part of the history of the Assassins the most devoted fanaticism shews itself 
— a fanaticism which, if a tenth part of what Mr. Hammer has said be true, never has, perhaps, been 
exceeded. Nous possedons de ltd un grand nombre de traitds de philosophie et de jurisprudence^ inais 
ce n'est pas le lieu de les citer,^^ (It is unfortunate that no place has been found to cite these curi- 
ous works \ but it is a valuable admission that they exist or have existed.) ^‘Ces Etudes dtaienl 
un homage rendu non-seulement aux institutions du fondateur de Tordre, qid profonddment verse 
“ dans les sdeiices mathdmatiques et mdtaphysiques^ avait amassfe au chateau d’Alamout** or Alniont 
une pi6cieuse collection de livres et d^instrumens, mais encore a Tesprit de son sifecle, pendant le 
cours duquel la civilisation de la noiivelie Perse atteignit son plus haut degrc et la philosophie 
et la po6sie prirent le plus brillant essor. Son r%ne de 46 ans vit naitre et mourir uue pl^iade 
de pontes Persans plus illustre que celle des Alexandrine sous les Ptol6mees et que celle des 
pontes Fran 9 ais sous Fran 9 ois (Pp. 176, 1770 And yet we are taught to believe that 

^ these Assassins, the authors of these fine works, around whom all the worth and talent of the 
world appear to have been collected in the castle of Alamout or Almont, were a mass of infamy, 
unmixed with any thing of good. What fools Mr. Hammer takes all his readers to be I The true 
character of the whole history shews itself in the account of the great meeting of savants wliicli 
was called in Persia by the Abbassides, against these people, their doctrines, and their claims. 
But every nerve is strained by Mr. Hammer to persuade his readers, that the whole was a tem- 
poral struggle for power, not one of religion or principle. Speaking of the death of a great philo- 
sophei’, (p. 1/9,) he says, ^^Coinme sa doctrine 6tait consid(5ree pay* le college des Ugistes comme 
philosophique^ c’est-a-dirb comme ath^ie, chacun pouvait le tuer avec impunity/’ Here we 
see a probable reason for the assassinations by the Assassins — for I think there can be no doubt 
that they did commit them in great numbers as reprisals — but that they, with the aid of fanaticism^ 
which was wanting to their opponents, who were as guilty as themselves, beat them at the game. 
It was not mere villany which made seventy thousand F^dawis (pp. 210 — 212) await the orders of 
the old man or Imani^ to throw themselves from the battlements of his castle to shew their devo- 
tion to him.* It was fanaticism or religious principle alone which could do this. We are taught 
to believe that the writers of the fine works above alluded to were the enemies of mankind, though 
these works were calculated to be generally useful. The whole concludes with a general denun- 
ciation of their works, not a refutation of them ; and, at last, when they are conquered by the 
sword of the successors of Japhet from Caracorum, by a general ignition of these works, (P. 239.) 
Yet it seems some of them have yet escaped ; but w'e must not expect to obtain them thi’ough the 
medium of Mr. Hammer. He says (p. 198), qui donne encore k notre opinion plus de force 
et de probabilite, c’est I’existence des Merits de Raschideddin, qui, jusqu"^ ce jour, ont kth con- 
serv6s in Syrie par un reste des Ismailites.”^ ^^On y voit clairement que Tauteur avait uue con- 
naissance ^tendue des livres sacr^s du Christianisme.^^ (P. 199.) It appears that the Mogul 
gave directions to the historian Atamelik Dschowai’ni to search the libraries of the Ishmailites at 
Alamout, and to destroy, in fact, every thing which could make known the truth. II mit k part 
‘‘ les Korans et d'autres livres pr^cieux, et livra ensuite aux flararaes, non-seulement tons les 


^ It is a singular thing that the origin and meaning of the word Imam should be totally unknown. 

* Whatever was the age of the chief of the Assassins he was always called old man. This arises from the mistake in 
later and ignorant writers in not perceiving that what we call a Sage, did not necessarily mean an old mm ; bat only a 
sage one — a possessor of wisdom. This is the reason why the Buddha of Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and India, is always 
called Old Man. 

® Extraits d’un livre des Isma^lis pur M. Rousseau, tird du bll eaUier des Annales des Voyages. 
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ouvrages philosophiques et inipies de Tordre des Assassins, mais m^aie tons les instrumens qui 
servaient a Tfetude des maih^matiques et de Tastronomie/’ (P. 278.) After the history of this 
destruction Mr* Hammer informs us, (p. 279,) that the historian preserved documents from which 
he formed a short biography of the founder, Hassan-Sabah ; Cette esquisse a servi k tous les 
auteurs Persans, entre autres a Mirkhond et a Wassaf, qui ont Tun et Pautre traite ce sujet avec 
“ assez de talent, et Pont soiivent mis a profit, Nom-m^mes^ nous awm suivi pas a pas ces deux 
historimisJ"^ I think, after this development of the source whence the history of the Assas- 
sins is drawn by Mr. Hammer, my reader will not be much surprised at the account which he 
has seen is given of them. The war between the Calif of Bagdad, the Imam of Alamout and 
the Emperor of the Mogols, or Sch^h of Khowaresm (probably Korasan) is said to have arisen in 
consequence of a preference given to the standard of the Calif before that of the Emperor of the 
Moguls or Mongols,^ ‘‘Ce dernier s’approcha de la villb du salut, k la t^te d’une arm^e de 
“ trois cent mitle homines,’" to attack the Calif, who sent the famous Schehabeddin-Seherwerdi, 
who, to his harangue, received the following answer: “C’estbien: Thomme qui rev^tu du man- 
“ teau de prophete, regne comme son successeur sur les fideles, devrait poss6der toutes ses quali- 
“ tes ; mais je n’en trouve aucune dans les descendans de la famille d’ Abbas.” (P. 224.) For 
some reason, the real nature of which we may easily guess, Hassan Sabah, the second, pretended 
to burn his books ; but it appears that he only pretended to do it, or if he did it, he kept copies. 
This Mr. Hammer stigmatises as a shocking act of hypocrisy. There was probably something 
good in them which the despots in league against the Assassins could not refute, and durst not 
expose to the view of their subjects. It is perfectly clear to me that there must have been some- 
thing good, and very good, or professing to be very good, in the system, or it would not have 
caused seventy thousand persons to be ready at all times to sacrifice their lives in its support, at 
the nod of their leadei% We ought never to forget that a person who is not a hypocrite, but a 
sincere fanatic, al^^ays imagines that his cause is good. — A fanatic in intentional evil never ex- 
isted, I think, if we divest our minds of prejudice, we shall see that all the great emperors or 
conquerors were devotees — fanatics. They were genera4y also fatalists. If we do not take these 
considerations into the account we shall form but a very imperfect idea of the real state of the 
ancient, and particularly the eastern, world. I think it is very likely that superstition as well as 
policy moved Gengis Khan to go for investiture to Caracorum. We ought never to lose sight of 
. this fact, that, whether mere mythos or matter of fact, the doctrine of Genesis has been the 
' moving cause of the conduct of almost all the world from the very earliest time. It was not a 
j book confined to the Jews, but a book of the secret mjsteries of the whole world, which appears to 
‘us to be confined to the Jews, because their secret books are those only which have been preserved. 

We have direct and unquestionable proof that the mythoses of Jerusalem and Eleusis were the 
same ; then what must the history of this mythos have been ? La puissance des IsmaUites 
“ ^tait detruite, les chateaux forts du Grand-maltre avaient 6t6 conquis, leur troupes massacr^es 
“ et dispersifees, et leur doctrine publiquement condamnfee. Toutefois, elle fut encore enseignee 
“ en secret: Tordre des Assassins, comme celui des J6suites, subsista long- temps encore apr^s 
‘‘ avoir tie supprime, surtout dans le KouhistSin, province h^riss^e de montagnes et peu favorable 
“ aux recherches de pers^cuteurs.” (P. 320.) But now arises the question, What was taught in 
secret ? Was it merely to murder? I know not what it can have been but the secret doctrines 
of Sopheism— so universally disseminated, and so universally persecuted. Mr. Hammer says, 
(p, 330,) that “Les debris de Tordre des Ismailites se sent mainteniis jusqu’a ce jour en Perse et 


* Pp. 223, 224. 
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en Syrie. Mais uniquement comme une des nombreuses sectea d’h^r^tiques, qiii se sont ^lev^es 
du sein de I’lslamisme, sans pretention au pouvoir, sans moyen dc recouvrer leur influence 
passe, dont du reste ils paraissent avoir perdu le souvenir. La politique revolutionnaire, et la 
doctrine mysterieuse de la premiere loge des Ismailites, ainsi que la meurtriere tactique des 
Assassins leur sont tgalement etrangeres : Imts ecriis sont un melange informe de traditions em- 
prunt^es h Vlslamisme et au Christianisme^ et de toutes les folies de la th^olooib MYSTiaOE,” 
Here, in the last sentence, we have good grounds for suspicion^ or, perhaps I ought to say belief 
that we have a proof of what I have before said respecting the Sopheistic character of the Ishmae- 
lites I and that, however corrupted it may still be, they retain a remnant of the ancient Gnosis, 
They still remain in* existence as a sect, and are scattered over extensive countries as far as Indian 
they still have an Imam at their head, qui reside sous la protection du Sch^ih a Khekh, village 
sur le territoire de Roum. Comme d’aprfes la doctrine des Ismailites, ITmam est un rayon 
incarn6 de la divinite, Tlmam de Khekh a encore aujourd^hui la renomm^e de faire des 
miracles, et les Ismailites — vont en pdlerinage, des bords du Gauge et de I’lndus, pour 
“ recevoir a Khekh la benediction de leur Imam,*’ (Pp. 330, 331.) Mr. Hammer says, they 
are called Souweidani, which I call Soufidani or Sophees, and Khisr^wi, which I call Csesa* 
reans or Kaisar«ians. He adds, Ils sont ainsi appeles, ceux-lk du nom d*un de leurs anciens 
Scheikhs, ceux-ci k cause de leur veneration particuliere pour le proph^te Khiser (Elias), le gar- 
dien de la source de vie.** (P, 331.) Here we have the Carmelites, the Essenes, and, probably, 
the real origin of the name of Csesar. The doctrine of the Ras, the Gnosis, connects them all. 
They dwell about Mount Masziat, which is thus called as the mount of the Saviour.^ Their Imam 
is only a little Lama, like him of Tibet. Nothing can be more mean or contemptible, perhaps 
detestable, than the state to which they are now reduced. Mr. Hammer, near the end of his 
work, thus concludes : La constitution de la loge du Caire, la sferie gradu^e des initiations, les 
denominations de maitres, de compagnons^ d^appreniis^ la doctrine publique et la doctrine secrete, 
le serment d*obeissance passive, nous retrouvons tout cela dans ce que nous avons vu, lu ou 
entendu de nos jours, sur les soci6tes secretes qui ont Hi les instrumens de tant de revolutions ; 
et si nous cherchons des comparaisons dans Thistoire moderne, nous verrons que la procedure 
des tribunaux secrets de plusieurs ordres d’Allemagne offrait aussi quelque ressemblance avec 
“ celle de Pordre des Assassins.** * (P. 340.) And here we may see the secret reason which in- 
fluenced Mr, Hammer to adopt every calumny against, and to misrepresent, the Assassins, 

6. Mr. Niebuhr, speaking of the landed tenure of Italy, says, the general ekmracteristic was the 
principle that all landed property is derived from the State, and that the Conqueror acquires a 
title to it 5 so that the exercise of his acquired ownership depends entirely upon his own will 
“ and pleasure, whether he shall tolerate the original occupants or not, on condition of a rent.” ** 
Here, I apprehend, is the identical system of India and Europe, in its most simple form — the 
farmers or ryots or feudatories holding their lands by payment, a redditiOy of part of the produce, 
and many facts unite to prove that part, a tenth* I have no doubt that the first great wars (Ma- 
habarats) were between the sovereigns or High-priests or Pontiffs about the presidency over the 
whole world — as to which was the representative of the elder branch. With these the cultivators 
or feudatories would have little or no concern. In those early times there was no such thing as 
our land-holder or country gentleman. We see here the origin of the thirst after universal empire. 

* This word is spelt Masziat, M^siade, Masiaf, Masiath, and Mosiab, (P. 363.) In the time of the Crusades it was 
the chief place of the Assassins. When I recollect their doctrines of the metempsychosis and a divine incarnation, I | 

cannot doubt that I have, above, given its true meaning, in the word Savimr* 

* De Kopp, Constitution des Tribunaux secrets en Westphalie.*' » Roman Hist. Vol. I. p. 122. Walter’s Ed. 
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This gave rise, after some time, to what Mr, Niebuhr has noticed— *that it was a peculiar notion 
of this people, that every war conferred this right, though waged without any appearance of 
extermination, but on the ordinary grounds ; and this right existed also between nations of one 
stock/' ^ It has been judiciously observed by a writer in the Philological Musaeum,^ that 
Niebuhr has shewn, that the primary and essential distinction between the patricians and pie- 
beians, who were not an aristocracy and a rabble, as the writers of the Augustan age, and, as 
following in their wake, all the historians of modern times imagined, but two several nations— 
the one domineering, the other dependent, like the Normans and Saxons, to take an instance, 
during the first centuries after the conquest, or like the English settlers and the native Irish/' 
Here we have the exact picture of the Chaldaean or Druidical or Brahmin caste, with greatly and 
out-of-all proportion superior knowledge, and therefore superior power, coming fiom the East and 
taking possession of the countries occupied by the Aborigines — ignorant, naked, and defenceless ; 
split, probably, into numbers of little, unconnected tribes, and, perhaps, after the first alarm, 
grateful to their conquerors for peace and security* — This may remind us of Abraham and his 318, 
trained or initiated in his own house, who, in his war with the five kings, probably employed under • 
their command thousands of mercenaries 1 But it is very difficult to discover in the Roman state 
the difference between the Plebes and the Clientelae or Tenants. Mr. Niebuhr acknowledges that 
they became amalgamated into one. I apprehend the Plebes w^ere the occupiers of the lands, 
uhose ancestors were what we call tenants m capite of the first Pontifical government. The Clien- 
teles were occupiers to whom the sacerdotal order, who were the successors of the Pontiff, let 
their domain lands, or the lands of which they had acquired the possession, at first, probably, under 
the pretence of supplying their families with necessaries, (as our Parsons possess their Glebes,) 
but which were by degrees increased, till they possessed large tracts. The remains of the caste 
are well marked in the prohibition of the marriage of Patricians with the class of Equites or Plebes. 
The Roman state was essentially agricultural. It had originally neither trade nor navy ; and when 
it admitted other towns to the freedom of Rome, I believe this was confined to the plebes or occu- 
piers of lands only, except in some particular instances where the nobles of those towns were 
admitted to Roman citizenship | but in this case, I think, they were admitted into the class of 
Patricians, if not into the Senate, or among the Patres Conscripti* Mr. Niebuhr correctly observes, 
that the Clients were to the Gentes, what the tenantry were to the Lairds in the Highlands of 
Scotland. I apprehend the family of the Julii or of Ciesar is an example of a foreign noble admit- 
ted to the right of citizenship. The the Fabii, the Lamii, perhaps furnish other examples ; 
and I suspect that when great numbers of these foreign nobles became Roman citizens, the old Pa- 
tricians adopted the devise of enrolling themselves as sole members of the senate, to keep out the 
othex*s, who, though admitted into the state, were nevertlieless excluded from the exercise of the 
powers of Government — whence the Senators were called Patres ConscnptL They were our En- 
glish House of Peers— the foreigners were our Scotch and Irish Peers. The latter would vote only 
as Knights. The knights in all states, I believe, were the, same. They answer to the military 
caste of India. They were the richest of the Plebes, who could afford to arm themselves and serve 
on horseback. By degrees they grew into a sepatate caste 5 and, I think it not unlikely, that they 
might, in some cases, have the vectigal remitted to them for their services. Thus we have, as in 
India, the priests, the warriors, the farmers, and the ot toXXoi constituted the fourth class. The 
same natural cause produced nearly the same natural effect in India and in Europe. We have 
nearly lost the fourth caste ; but it may just be seen, with its subcastes, in the crafts or corpora- 
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lions of our towns. We must never forget that the Roman writers^ such as Festus, See., ^ acknow- 
ledge that those matters were only pretended lo be understood by erudite lawyers. Although there 
was, I think, no legal distinction between a Plebs and a Client, each being entitled to vote in the 
assemblies, yet I do not doubt that there was a very great and marked distinction between them, 
arising from the absolute independence of the former, and the dependence of the latter on the 
noble under whom he held his land. I have little doubt that the Plebes or farmers, or occupiers of 
the lands, to whom they were let or granted by the sacred order, could sell or part with the lands 
as they pleased, *the new owner always continuing subject to the vectigaL In this manner indivi- 
duals of the Plebes became very wealthy. The struggles between the Patricians and the Kings, the 
traditions of which, and nothing more, remain to us, were only the natural contests between the 
high-priests, as to who should be king and priest when the great pontifical government fell to pieces. 
The whole mythos — the immaculate conception, death, &c., is found in the History of Servius Tul- 
lius. ^ Servius Tullius was the first who had the glory. Mr. Niebuhr has observed, that every 
city in the West, from Tyre to Gades, had a senate and general assembly, and that all the confe- 
deracies of early nations were based on religion. This is, no doubt, true, and for many generations 
this principle secured to the noble priesthood, the initiated or sacred caste of nobles, the empire 
over their fellow-creatures. As the first system went to pieces, of course systems differing in some 
respects would arise in different countries. I must again remind my reader, if he should ask why 
we have not accounts of the system which I endeavour to disclose, that the Roman writers all 
acknowledge, that every thing connected with these subjects was involved in darkness and doubt. 
Niebuhr^ says, the accounts of the historians differ materially from each other, because neither” 
of them was explaining the institutions of his own times, or those nearly approximating, but 
matters entirely obsolete, and rendered the more obscure because things wholly different in 
“ nature had assumed the ancient names.” The very terms of law, respecting the nature of the 
possession of lands, were, like every other matter relating to them, subjects of dispute with the 
lawyers. Thus Festus gives one definition of possession Javolenus another.^ All these doubts 
arose from the fact, that the original principle of the sacerdotal, feudal system was lost, like the 
original of our own common law, and was endeavoured to be made out, like our law, from un- 
written tradition and decisions of former judges, and from reasoning upon the two. I think there 
can be little doubt that the Sacerdotal order was at first strictly hereditary, and for some time this 
would answer very well; but I believe we may take it for a settled matter, that an exclusive 
order, of the nature of an aristocracy, will not last a long time, but will dwindle away — first into 
an oligarchy, and at last die. This tendency, I imagine, was the cause of the admission of persons 
into the order by initiation, which was adopted as a mode of keeping up the numbers. In Vol. VI, 
p. Ill, of Lord Kingsborough’s Antiquities of Mexico, an account ’is given of a correspondence 
between Cortes and the Emperor, recommending him to get a grant of the tithes from the Pope, 
Alexander the Sixth, which was refused ; but the Emperor hereby acknowledged the right of the 
Pope to the tithes. This shews the truth of the theory I advocate. The Pope is said to have 
given all the new-found countries to the Spaniards j but, in fact, he enfeoffed the king of Spain in 
them— reserving lo himself the Vectigal or Ashera. Protestants never cease abusing the Pope for 
his arrogance in giving away those countries ; the truth is, they have not the slightest idea of 
the nature of his claim. It is very certain that the vectigal was not a payment of rent : it was the 
rendering of a portion of the crop — and that Niebuhr has, over and over again, shewn to be the 
tenth. And although this mode of exacting a rent is, as when with us it comes to be a tenth 
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added to a third, the most pernicious imaginable ; yet, when it consisted, as in all ancient states, 
of only a ienf/i^ I can scarcely imagine that it would be found to operate at all against the great 
prosperity of agriculture. Mr. Niebuhr says, The Patrician occupants of the domains still con- 
“ tinued to pay no taxes. Livy, IV. Cap. xxxvi.^'^ Here we have an example of the priests 
being themselves the occupiers, and, no doubt, cultivating the lands by means of their servants or 
slaves. And when the state conquered a country, they claimed to be owner of the land, as head 
of the state, and to receive the vectigal. One great object of the struggles of the tribunes was, to 
compel the nobles to restore the payment of the tax or tithe for these domain lauds, which, when 
held in domain, were supposed not to be liable. As representatives of the Supreme Pontiff, the 
Patricians claimed ali the soil, and, as his representatives also, the redditio or vectigal, though this 
only as trustees, for the use of the state. They came to stand in his place ; and in return for the 
vectigal, maintained the government of the nation. Besides this, they had the lands in domain ; 
these being in their own occupancy, paid no vectigal. Ecclesia non solvit ecclesiae. When the 
Romans conquered a country, they said, the land is the property of the Roman Sovereign, who 
then stood in the place of the sovereign whom they had conquered. “ Yes,’’ said the nobles, it 
is the property of us, the representatives of the Archierarch, and we shall receive the vectigal, 
as trustees for the state, leaving the lands in the hands of their old occupiers.” But both the 
Patricians and Plebeians said, ^^Our state being now the sovereign of this new country, we will 
take a part of it-r-as much as we please — from the old occupiers, and give the occupation of it 
to our own citizens” *^Good,” said the Patricians, we will take it among us, and cultivate it 
by our slaves, and pay the vectigal to the state,” " No,” said the poor people, and the soldiers 
who had won it, “ you shall give it to us ; we will cultivate it ourselves, and pay the vectigal to 
the state 5” for, no doubt, it had long been found, that the tithe or one tenth only being paid, a 
great profit was to be made out of the other nine tenths, after all the expenses. Thus I appre- 
hend there were two subjects of complaint — the people complained that the nobles did not pay the 
vectigal for the land held in domain, while they had got possession of large vectigal-paying tracts, 
cultivated by their slaves, which the people said ought to be theirs to cultivate and occupy, they 
paying the vectigal. Most, if not all, of the land of Italy is held by the Nobles, and cultivated 
by their serfs or labourers on their account. It is the same in Russia. Niebuhr says, When 
the consulate was divided between the two orders, the Patricians demanded the exclusive pos- 
session of the jurisdiction, because the civil, no less than the religious law, was the science of 
their caste, and more especially of the pontifices, who could only be nominated from their 
body.” ® But how this came to pass it is clear no one knew. This civil law was obviously, at 
first, a lex non scripta; and the knowledge of this being confined to the Patricians, would evidently 
give them the opportunity (particularly when combined with the power of interpreting the religi- 
ous law according to their pleasure) of deciding every great case in which the landed property of 
the state was concerned, according to their own interest. Every endeavour to account for this 
state of things has hitherto failed. Mr. Niebuhr does not seem to have attempted it : he has con- 
tented himself with merely setting out the state of the case. I apprehend my theory of the falling 
to pieces of the Pontifical Government will afford the requisite explanation. 

7. The confederated towns or states of Ionia, of Attica, and of Etruria, being in the precise 
number twelve, sufficiently shew method and design, and therefore, probably, that their confedera- 
tion was formed under the superintendence of the Pontifical government, and not the effect of a 
few states confederating for mutual defence. System, not accident, is evident. Then arises the 
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question, Where and what was the system? and I think I have a right to reply, that it was part 
of the policy of the Pontifical government thus to form the nations under its sway, leaving them in 
the exercise of their municipal rights, but exercising a controul, so as to prevent wars ; or, if wars 
arose, to make them speedily be at peace again. I think a careful examination will satisfy the 
reader, that none of the sovereigns aspiring to be the supreme Pontiff ever made peace. If the 
rebels to their authority did not submit, they only made a truce. This, as I have already re- 
marked, is the practice of the Grand Seignior. Mr, Niebuhr has pointed out the same system of 
confederated states among the Celts of Gaul, as we have just noticed in Greece and Italy, Indeed, 
I think the system is plainly perceivable in the Druidical polity. ^ I cannot help suspecting that 
one great reason why Rome was saved after the Gallic capture was this^ that it was maintained to 
he the original emporiurn, the Capitolium or religious head of the Italian, if not of the European, 
Pontificate; and, as such, was looked up to by all the other states, with no little veneration. 
Though it had banished its kings, yet in the person of its Pontifex Maximus, it possessed within 
Itself the right to the ^vereignty of the world. The tradition of its right to the sovereignty, which 
we always find it most strenuously claiming, might readily continue, after the real particulars of 
the history of its origin were forgotten. However, the claim, the superstition, is always well 
marked by every historian ; but no one, I think, has ever given the shadow of a plausible reason 
for its prevalence. Mr. Niebuhr thinks Caere was the parent city of Rome.® He adduces the 
long state of peace between the two states, and the opinion of the Romans themselves, that their 
religious rites came from Caere ; of which they adduced the word Caerimonia as one proof. When 
the Romans were in distress they always sent their sacred things, and their riches, to Caere. It 
appears not unlikely that Caercs is a formation from the X.p7ig of Delphi. I think there can 
scarcely be a doubt, that the city, which originally stood on the seven hills, was extinct for a time : 
if it was deserted, as some persons have thought, in consequence of a volcanic eruption, the inha- 
bitants or government may have removed to Caere, and afterwards i*eturned. 1 can hardly account 
for the peculiar sanctity of Rome, if Caere had ever been the peculiarly sacred place, or the first 
Cardo, I think we are quite in the dark on this part of the subject. 1 think we may see that, in 
early times, when soldiers first arose, they received no pay. In the great empires, in which the 
general of the Priest or Pontiff usurped the power and made himself Khan (p cn Cohen), the lands 
were granted to his followers, on condition of finding a man and horse, i. e. himself equipped for 
war.^ I have no doubt that the kings received the vectigal as both King and Pontiff 5 and hence 
came their funds for erecting buildings and making war. When the kings were expelled, Mr. 
Niebuhr^ shews, that these funds were embez 2 iled by the nobles to the great in^poverishment of 
the-^tate. I think there can be no doubt that the nobles were the caste which had come from the 
East, and whether the people whom Niebuhr® names as living after the lime of the capture of 
Veii were their followex’s merely, or an earlier race of aborigines, or a body composed of both, it 
may be very difficult to determine. 

8 . If we cai’efully consider the first state of man, we shall find that he must have been in a situation 
peculiarly favourable for increase in numbers. Suppose, with Whiston,® that the eight persons in 
the Ark increased to about 2000 in one hundred years ; and if we double them every twenty-five or 
thirty years, which I am convinced is not unreasonable, in 600 years there would be 100,000,000, in 
650 years, 500,000,000 of people on the earth. In whatever state we choose to place the world 
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when the numeral symbolic language, which I have proved to have existed, was invented, it is very 
certain that when once a close society had formed its system and assigned numeral symbols to a given 
number of words, as long as that society existed and used those symbols, that language would 
continue in a great degree fixed. I think there is every reason to believe that this system would 
be co-extensive and contemporary with those peculiar cyclic or Druidical buildings which we find 
all over the world. I suppose we may safely believe one language to have continued intelligible to 
the whole world for five or six hundred years, or until the population rose to two or three hundred 
millions. The probability, I think, is, that the Druidical temples were erected when the numeral 
alphabet was in use, but when the syllabic alphabet was a secret, if it was discovered at the time. 
The numbers of the cycles described by the pillars, clearly prove the astronomical knowledge* 
The squared Trilithons at Stonehenge shew a much more recent work than the rude pillars at 
Abury — and the finely-executed temples at Psestum, a date still more recent. The more I reflect 
on the subject, the more I am disposed to believe in a kingdom of Pandaea. This kingdom may 
have arisen in various ways. I can readily imagine an order rising to power— the effect of its supe- 
rior intelligence — and, from a secret society of equals, growing by degrees into an Arcliierarchy ; 
I can imagine this order continuing to govern by its influence for a long time, — its secrets gradually 
growing into sacreds^ (the similarity and peculiar relation of these two words make me suspect 
them of very great, almost primaeval, antiquity,) — its president acquiring power, and at last sove- 
reign sway over his equals. Or if we suppose a college of priests or possessors of wisdom, with 
a president, at last obliged to employ a general — a soldier, to keep order, and that he should seize 
the crosier of his employer, in many cases, the only effect would be like that which happened at 
Rome with Caesar — the Pontifex would become a warrior. With the change of the man, the 
archierarchy would only acquire more power— as the Chinese acquired more territory by being 
conquered by the Tartars. The Tartars annexed their own state as a province to the Chinese 
Empire, which it yet remains. 

I conclude this chapter with repeating, that I cannot help suspecting, if we could come at the 
truth, that we should find in China strong marks of the patriarchal governmmt^ and, perhaps, of 
the first government of man. I have little doubt that originally, the monarch of the celestial 
empire was thought to be an incarnation of the solar Ray ; whence he is brother of the Sun and 
Moon, The integrity or identity of its institutions has been preserved from the earliest time by 
the use of its symbolic alphabet. If we suppose that it was the original patriarchal state, we may 
easily conceive the natives of Uria or Callida to have discovered the syllabic system, and to have 
been unable to prevail against the strong patriarchal government which had become established in 
the East— by degrees, to have formed and established a new Archierarchy, extending itself to the 
West, and ultimately prevailing over all the western world. It may be said, that this must have 
been after the establishment of the Judsean mythos, because we find it established in China j but 
the present Mosaic or Judman mjthos is nothing but a branch of the first Buddhist or Tauric 
system of cycles 5 or, perhaps, I should say, a collection of the remnants of the first system, esta- 
blished when the symbolic numeral alphabet was in use, and destroyed by the wars of the Maha- 
barat. After this, probably, the syllabic letters and the Chaldaei, as an order, may have arisen, in 
Callida. I think in the Callidei of North and South India, we have a decisive proof that they 
actually possessed the dominion of all India, or ruled or prevailed over it, in some way — either by 
the sword or the crosier. ^ 
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MICROCOSM. —ATOMS. —CHINESE MICROCOSM.— THE WORLD, &C., DIVIDED INTO THREE.— SACRED NUM- 
BERS. — MERCAVAH AND CAABA. — MEASURES OF THE ANCIENTS. — ETRUSCAN AGRIMENSORES. TEMPLUM. 

MOUNT GARGARUS. COR. CARDO. AGRIMENSORES. TERMINI.— THE BRITONS.— THE SAXONS.— -TITHES 

RESUMED. — ^THE ATHENIANS. — DIVISION INTO CASTES, INTO THREE, &C. — ARCHIERARCH, SANHEDRIM. 

AMPHICTVONS. — RELIGIOUS DANCES. POETRY. MUSIC. 

]. Among the ancient philosophers there was no superstition or doctrine more universal than 
that of the microcosm, though it is now nearly lost. The fragments of it lie scattered around us 
in the greatest abundance. We occasionally express our wonder at them, but we never think of 
inquiring into their cause or object. I must try whether I cannot, for a little time, arrest their 
progress towards oblivion. 

The Microcosm is most intimately connected with the Cabalistic doctrines of the Trinity and of 
Emanations. It is seen every where, when once attention is drawn to it. The most ancient 
author, I believe, who has treated of it, is Plato, and he has named it only once to my knowledge, 
and that is in his Timaeus. * It is very remarkable that it has acquired so great an influence, that 
all nations, without being conscious of it, constantly act from the impulse given by it in farmer 
times. We every where find it in what the ancients called sacred numbers ; but no one has ever 
been able to give a satisfactory reason for these numbers having the sacred character affixed to 
them. Magic has been assigned; but nobody can tell what Magic was or is 5 nor are the sacred 
numbers in any way connected with it, except some few of them with that branch of it called 
judicial astrology^ The origin of the Microcosm may, perhaps, be found in Genesis, i. 27, God 
created man in Ms own image. Every thing was supposed to be in the image of God 5 and thus 
man was created double— the male and female in one person, or androgynous like God. By some 
uninitiated Jews, of about the time of Christ, this double being was supposed to have been created 
back to back ; but I believe, from looking at the twins in all ancient zodiacs, it was side to side ; 
precisely as we have seen the Siamese boys,— but still male and female, * Besides, the book of 
Genesis implies that they were side to side, by the woman being taken from the dde of man. 
Among the Indians the same doctrine is found, as we might expect. 

Brahma was scientia escellentmimay because he was humani generis propc^ator : idemque etiani 
est rerum universarum architectus et opifex, summe potens, summeque intelligens. Hufus vera 
sj/mboluniy et rniigma erat apud veteres homoJ Thus Man or Mannus was in the image of God; 
and thus, after God — Om — he was called Hom-o. Every thing was rnicrocosmic. In the Tauric 
cycle we have Adam and his wife, and Cain, Abel, and Seth, In the Arietic cycle we have Noah and 
his wife, and Shem, Ham, and Japhet — a new trinity every 1800 years at first, then every 2160. 
When the mystics could not make the number come right, they made Noah live in both worlds. ^ 
The To Ov was supposed to be duplicate^^then from the two to triplicate himself. From him pro- 
ceeded the male Logos, and the female Aura or Anima or Holy Ghost — in ancient times always 
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female. In microcosmical imitation of this, man, animals, and plants, and, in short, all animated 
nature, were believed to be formed of both sexes. Thus the To Ov was supposed, in himself, to 
possess the two principles of generation. Thus we have Adam and Eve ; from them, Cain and 
his wife ; Abel and his wife 5 and, afterward, Seth and his wife. Again, Noah and his wife ; and 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and their wives. Cain, the eldest, was supposed to have forfeited his 
right to supremacy, by his misconduct. i\nd on the believed fact, that Noah really escaped from 
the flood, the mythos is contrived to shew, that, in consequence of the misconduct of Cain, he had 
a right to the supremacy; and, again, in consequence of the misconduct of the eldest son of Noah, 
that the second, Shem, inherited the right ; that, in that line, the Pontificate should proceed ; that, 
in that line, the Avatar saviours, kings, and priests, should always be found; and that, in that line, 
should all mankind be blessed. 

2, In all the speculations in wdiicli I have indulged, my reader must have observed, that I have 
confined myself strictly to describing the doctrines or opinions of others, carefully retaining my 
own ; but I cannot here resist the opportunity of observing, in what an extraordinary manner the 
probability of the truth of the ancient doctrine of the Microcosm is supported by the discovery of 
modern physiologists — that, when the seed of any animated being is examined in its minutest 
development, it seems to have the full or complete form of its parent, and that generation is, at 
last, but accretion. I suspect it was held, that the minutest atom was but a microcosm or minia- 
ture existence of some future being; and that, probably, every atom in its turn would be both the 
germ and the increment of other beings, till every atom had taken its turn.^ The atomic doctrine 
of Pythagoras was learnt by him (as we are told) from the Phoenician or Judaean or Chaldeean, 
called Moses or Moschus, the name in both cases equally corrupted. The doctrines of Pythagoras 
and Moses, with very little exception, appear to have been identical. This was the philosophy 
revived, in a later day, by Des Cartes, with some additions, on the truth or falsity of which, I, as 
an expositor merely of the doctrines of the ancients, am not called upon to give an opinion. But 
this much I will say, the Cabalistical doctrines of Moses, of Pythagoras, and of Jesus, w^ere the 
bame : and the Sopheisra of Mohamed, and the name of his temple Caaba or Caavah, the same as 
the Mercavah® of the Jews, raise a strong probability that he held similar doctrines. 

3. An expression is dropped in a learned paper in the Asiatic Journal,^ from which it appears, that 
the Chinese have among them the doctrine of the Microcosm : the author says, “ By the Chinese, 

Man is considered a Microcosm : the universe is man, on a large scale : this is all we find posi- 
tively stated on this subject. Human reason is the reason of the universe. The holy man, or 
the sage by eminence, is like the great pinnacle, and spirit as he is. He is the first of all beings. 
His spirit is one with the heavens, the master-work of the Supreme Reason, a being perfectly 


^ Colonel Wilford says, It is to be observed, that, in general, the Hindus believe that all living beings originate 
iroin an atom4ike germ, endued, virtually, with life; but inert till placed in a proper medium; when it becomes 
actually upmctum mltem or an embryo. It is indivisihle, and cannot be destroyed by any means whatever ; but will 
“ remain till the end of the world. When a man dies, his bodp restores to the earth, ami to the other elements, all that 
mi^mentatmi uf sahstance, which it had received from them: but the atom-like germ remains the same. ..... This 

atom-like germ is called in Sanscrit atihahka, and is mentioned in the Garudapnrana. It is called also tuujaviyam, 
tjecause it goes faster than tlie wind. They say, that it is exactly the sixth part of these atoms, which we see moving 
:n the lajs of the sun, when admitted into a daik room, through a small aperture.” CAsiat. Res. VoL XIV p. 431.) 
The part uhich I have marked with italics, shews that Col, Wilford has misunderstood his subject. It is a pity he had 
not gone deeper into it. I suppose the original of the word myavvjam has been the Latin vivo — vixi — disguised by 
tiie formation accoiding to the artiticial Sanscrit rule, I cannot help suspecting that the abuse of those artificial rules 
not only leads the modern Sanscrit scholars into great absurdities, but entirely shuts the avenues to ancient learning, 
and by this means has been one of the causes of their present lamentable state of ignorance. 
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unique/' The Chinese system begins like all others 5 and, in this, it instantly displays its iden- 
tity with all Others. The doctrine of Taou Tsze says, Taou or ‘ Reason’ produced one ; one 
produced two ; two produced three ; three produced all thmgsJ* ^ Here we have the doctrine 
correctly, as I have, in part, described it in Vol. I. pp» 594, 703, 757, &c. This last passage is 
taken from the work called Taou tih king^ a Latin version of which is in the Library of the Royal 
Society, and which was executed by a missionary who had devoted his whole life to the study of it. 

4. To return to our subject.— The world was divided among the descendants of Noah into tkree^ 
and again into seventy^two. These were as follow: Japhet, the youngest, had twelve ^ Ham, the 
second, had twenty ^four ; and Shem, the eldest, had thbHy-six* * This induces me to return to 
an observation in Volume L p. 474, where I ridiculed Sir W. Jones's division of the languages of 
the world into three^ those of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, I now think it right to observe, that it does 
not seem unlikely, when the world came to be divided into three sovereignties, that the universal 
language should, in its grammatical forms, have run into three dialects, which would shew them- 
selves in a marked manner. On this point, therefore, I may have been under a mistake. In simi- 
lar microcosmic manner the period which I have formerly described of 21,600 years was divided 
into three. The libration of the planes of the Ecliptic and Equator was supposed to take place in 
7200 years. It was thought to librate three times in the 21,600 years 5 seventy-two small cycles 
of 600 years, or 72 large cycles of 6000 years, in 432,000 years. In this manner all the cycles 
were microcosmic. Thus, microcosmicaily, also, the surface of the globe was arranged. From 
Adam proceeded Cain, Abel, and Seth 5 and from them proceeded all mankind r yet we know not 
how the first world was divided ; but we shall, by and by, find circumstances which will lead us to 
believe that it must have been divided as the second was divided. After the Flood, came Noah, 
and Shem, Ham, and Japhet. posterity was divided into three^ and these were subdivided 

into senenty-two races. In like manner the taorld was divided into three parts — the portions of 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet 5 and these again, as appears from Genesis, into seventy-two districts, 
occupied by the seventy-two races spoken of above. In this way Noah was the patriarchal 
Archierarchal Pontiff while he lived, and, under him, his three sons, as Hierarchs, one for each 
division. After his death, they became three Archierarchs — one, perhaps, at Oude or Babylon, for 
Asia; one in Egypt, for Africa; and one, probably, at Rome, or at Thebes, in Boeotia, for 
Europe. In later times the heathen kingdom of Saturn was divided, in like manner, into three 
parts — one at Antioch, for Asia ; one at Alexandria, for Africa ; and one at Rome, for Europe. 
Now insulated facts and circumstances like the Amphictyon, scraps of records like Genesis, and 
analogy, raise a probability that this was the foundation of the universal microcosmic mythos. 
Perhaps a religionist will say, It was a literal truth. We will uow point out what will add to the 
probability of its existence, whether mythos or truth* I believe the above is chiefly mythos ; but 
I believe that an Archierarch did arise, who was what was thought to be the first incarnation, and 
will represent Buddha and thePandman kingdom; and that, under him and his successors, the 
world was ruled in peace, till the equinoctial sun passed into Aries — till the festivals required 
correcting,— till, perhaps, a great flood happened — and that, during this time, the Hruidical cir- 
cles were erected — the microcosmic mythos was invented or renewed and acted on, as we shall 
presently find. I see no impossibility in the first Archierarchy having arisen before the sun 


* Asiatic Journal, No. XXXVI, New Series, Dec. 1832, p. 303 

® Genesis x. 21, ought to be rendered thus: “ Unto Shem also, the father of all the children of Eber, and the brother 
of eTaphet, the eld&i* to were children born.” Here, as we might expect, the sacred book not only makes the ancestor 
of the Jews the eldest^ which would give him the tithes of the whole world, but it gives him as many kingdoms in domain 
as the other two put together. 
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entered Aries, in what we call the sera of Buddha ; and if this were the case, I see no improbability 
in an archierarchy having succeeded by descent from the first King-priest who lived after the 
deluge, and in such Archierarchy having continued during many generations. I have just intimated 
that Buddha would represent Noah. There are a hundred circumstanees, and, if my memory do 
3 iot deceive me, some authorities, in favour of Buddha being Menu ; but Menu was Noah, there- 
fore Buddha would be Noah. Here I think we have the amalgam of the systems of Genesis in the 
East and West — Buddha, Divine Wisdom incarnate in Noah. Menu and Buddha are but qualities, 
appellatives personified. 

5, In all our inquiries we constantly find men actuated by an opinion that some numbers are 
more luchy than others, but we no where meet with an explanation why they should be so con- 
sidered. I believe the general conclusion is, that this opinion arose from magic 5 but how this 
could be I believe no one can shew, and I think it only arose from no one knowing what magic 
was, and thus it served to conceal ignorance. It appears that man and every thing else was be- 
lieved to be made in the image of God, or of that first pattern which proceeded from the To Ov^ 
after which the universe was formed. The more nearly a person imitated this pattern, the more 
pious, or perfect, or excellent he was esteemed ; and, on this account, the more an individual was 
uithdrawn from the flesh and abstracted from the world, the more he assimilated himself to God; 
and, in like manner, all the numbers connected with the microcosm of the world, were holy and 
fortunate. For this reason, as far as possible, every human work was assimilated to the great 
work of God, by the adoption of the sacred numbers. As Noah divided the world to his sons — 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet; so Saturn divided the earth to his three son — Jupiter (Ham), Pluto 
(Shem), and Neptune (Japhet), ^ As the kingdom of Saturn was divided into three — Asia, Africa, 
and Europe; so the world, as then known, was divided, after the death of Christ, into three 
Patriarchates — the chiefs of which resided at Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome. I suspect that the 
division of the world among his three sons, by Constantine, was a compliance with the mythos of 
Noah and Shem, Ham, and Japhet, I believe the Pope will allow that Caesar held both by the book 
and the sword. When Christ came, the Emperors only held by right of the sword. The successor 
of Christ, the Pope, held by right of the book. When Constantine had given Italy to the Pope, he 
held it by right of both the book and the sword. He was king and priest of Italy. But he held 
all the remainder of the world by right of the book. He was not king of it, but he had a right to 
the tithes of it, which his ancestor, Noah, retained, when he granted the land to his three sous. 
As heir of the eldest son, the Pope was Lord Paramount of the soil. The kings were his vice- 
gerents, his feudatories, bound to do him suit and service, and to pay him the tenths. The Em- 
peror of Germany was successor of Constantine, and claimed all his rights. And, in like manner, 
I have no doubt that each country was divided. Mr. Hallam® states this of England. The old 
British historians tell us, that, in the time of Lucius, about A. D. 180, there were three Arch- 
flameus, viz. of York, Loudon, and Carleon (Chester), who, when Lucius was converted to Chris- 
tianity, became Archbishops,® Here we have the country divided into three^ in imitation of the 
liiree divisions of the world. The Romans divided Britain into five dioceses. Brutus, grandson of 
Eneas, liaving killed his father Sylvius, fled from Italy, and after joining himself to some emigrants 
trum Troy, in Greece, and undergoing many adventures^ he landed at Tot-ness, in Devonshire. 
The island was inhabited by Giants ; he conquered them and seized the island. He had, as I 
stated in Vol. I. p. 367, three sons — Loenn or Loegrin^ to whom he gave Loegria, that is, England ; 
Camber^ to whom he gave Wales, hence called Cambria ; and Jllhafiact^ to whom he gave Scot- 


Vide Cahnet, in voce Japhet, 


® Hibt. Mid. Ages, Vol. II. pp 20—23. 


* Somner’b Ant. Cant, p, 22*^- 
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land, which from him was called Albania. Here we have the old mythos — the going out, the 
adventurous journeys, and the Father — Brutus — and three sons ; like Adam, and Cain, Abel, and 
Seth I or Noah, and Shem, Ham, and Japhet. This history is found in Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
and is now always regarded as a fiction of the monks of the middle ages 3 but the single fact of 
the Game Troy in Wales, being noticed by Pliny, joined to the names of the countries, raises a 
strong probability that Geoffrey did but repeat the tradition which he found. The Game Troy 
seems to me decisive upon this point. * Tot-ness is Tat-nesos» or nase or town of the promon- 
tory of Tat, Taranis, or Buddha. It stands very near a remarkable peninsula or promontory. 
The Scots have a similar story of Gathelus, a king of Athens, but it is not worth repeating, and is 
noticed only to shew the existence of the mythos. It may be seen in Rapin. In the respective 
histories of Brutus and his Sons we have the exact repetition of the mythos. If we look back to 
Vol. I. pp. 615, 616, we shall find the history of the life of Virgil to be an exact copy of the history 
of Homer, Thus, not only was the history of nations always a renewal, a ’‘repetition, of a former 
one, but the history of their miisas or bards was a repetition. There is nothing tiew under the 
sun, said Solomon, In the reign of William L, England is said, by Selden, to have been divided 
into thirty-seven shires.* These included, I doubt not, the disputed town and county of Berwick 
upon Tweed. By statute 35 Henry III.,^ Wales was empowered to send twenty-four members 
to the English parliament. If it were one for each county, it would leave twelve for Scotland, to 
complete the seventy- two, and give her only twelve counties. If it were two for each county, then 
it would leave Scotland twenty-four. But it is of no consequence to me, in either case 3 the pro- 
bability is, that the whole for the island was seventy-two. The microcosm creeps out, which is 
all that interests me. Mr. Hannay observes,'* that the municipal governments of our towns dated 
their beginning centuries before the Norman or even the Saxon conquest, or, I believe, the Roman 
invasion, I have no doubt that they may date with Troya Nova, or Trinobantuni. 

6 . I mentioned, near the close of the first chapter of this book, that I should explain the micro- 
cosm of the word Mercavah. Maimonides and other learned Jews say, that the Mercavah refers 
to the chariot of Ezekiel, chap. i. vers. 15 — ^21, and ch. x. 9— 16 3 now, what is this Hebrew word 
which is substituted for the word used by Ezekiel apn^ and alleged to mean chariot ? It is 
mrkby and is said to be derived from the root M'n rkb^ or Recab, meaning to ride^ and a carriage. 
But here is the M unaccounted for. When I recollect that all this writing is invented to record 
and continue, but yet to conceal, that which ought not to be written, and which was originally pre- 
served in verses unwritten, and that the intention is to make the meaning as difficult as possible 
to be discovered, — when I also recollect the context of the four animals of the cardinal points, and 
their connexion in the text with the wheel, and what we have seen of the Om of Isaiah, of the 
cabalistic meaning of the monogram ihf and the custom of using it as a monogram, I suspect that 
one part of the Mercavah refers to the cycle of the Om 3 that by the translated term Mercavah is 
meant, a vehicle or conveyor of the secret of the Om, of the doctrine of the renewal of cycles, with 
all its various concomitant my tboses. The word Caaba was derived from the last part of the word 
Mercavah or Mercaba — from the noun Recab. It %vas the temple® of the cabalistic cycle or circle 


* See Vol. I. pp 377> 385. * Hannay’s Hist, Rep. p. 46, ^ Ib. p. 184. ^ Ib. p. 166. 

^ A Temple was the circle or wheel of the heaveas. The Caaba, with its 360 pillars around it, was the temple of 
Mobamcd (like the temple of Solomon) or circle or wheel of Mohamed, or of Om, the desire of all mtions, Mercavah 
or was the|i3l rhb of Om. To have called it temple of Mercaaba would have been a tautology. All the oldest 
temples of Zoroaster and the Indians were caves, acknowledged to be in imitation of the vault or circle or wheel of 
heaven. From all these considerations I am induced to believe that the word Mercavah is formed of jd M, "in e? 
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of the sun or the heavens, the temple of Recab. For this reason it bad a circle of 360 btones 
around it, and the black stone in the inside of the circle is still adored as the emblem of the sun, 
the generative principle. Originally it had a dove or lune, as an object of adoration : this is said 
to have been destroyed by Mohamed himself. (The temple in the sacred island of lune or Iona of 
the West, was surrounded with 360 stone crosses ; but, within the larger circle, it had a smaller 
one of 60 crosses; and close to it is the island of Linga, Here is the same mythos in the East 
and West. After this, if there were no other reason, we should scarcely be surprised to find 
Mohamedism connected with the ancient mythology and modern Christianity.) Notwithstanding 
the story of the destruction of the Dove, the use of the crescent induces me to believe, that Moha- 
med adopted the double principle. The Caaba is said to have been planned originally in heaven. 
This is, in fact, after the pattern of heaven, — the circle of the sphere. Mr. Low has observed, 
that a considerable analogy appears to exist between the shape, construction, and ornaments of the 
tabernacle and altar described in Exodus, and those of the Caaba.* This is what we might 
expect. Every temple was a microcosm of the universe. In imitation of this, the temples were 
surrounded with pillars. ® The temple of Mecca had 360. The temple of Iona had 360 in the 
outer circle, and 60 in the inner one, wheel within wheel; and three revolving globes. The tem- 
ple at Ana-mor, in the county of Fermanagh, in Ireland, has 48, the number of the ancient con- 
stellations, in its outer row, placed in an ellipse, and 9 in a circle within, to shew that 9 cycles were 
passed, or the ninth cycle was arrived when it was built.® The ellipse and the small circle of 9, 
placed in one of its foci, seem to shew, that the elliptic orbits of the planets were known to its 
builder. But the most common number of the pillars was 40. I suppose this has been 38, and 2 
at the entrance, marked in some way to distinguish them from the others, as at Stonehenge. 
Probably the two have been the Jachim and Boaz — emblems of the male md. female generative 
powers, standing in front of the temple. I do not think it improbable, that the persons who knew 
from the calculation of the moons and secret science, that the earth would become inclined and 
the flood ensue, should have known the exact number of the Planets. Sir William Drummond 
believed, that the ancients counted them to 16 in number. I believe that there was originally only 
one pillar before the temples, and that this, the Cardo or Cross or mete- stone, increased to two, 
when the union of the sects of the Linga and loni took place. But there is a single obelisk in 
Egypt, before the temples, as also in Rome, before all the churches. In most cases, in Rome, the 
obelisks are the sacred ones brought from Egypt. But in one case, before the church of Maria 
Maggiore, a Corinthian column is placed, that is, a column ornamented with Rams’ horns and 
Palm-leaves, which was, I believe, the pillar chiefly used at Jerusalem.-* The Temple at Hiera- 
polis, now Balbec, that is Bal-bit— Aozwe of Bal, has 40 pillars, ® and in the magnificent plan of 
the temple of Ezekiel, published by Solomen Bennet, the four oblong buildings in the middle of 
the courts have each 40 pillars, and the four oblong buildings at the four corners, which have no 
grand entrances, have each 19, the number of the metonic cycle so common in the circles in Britain 
and Ireland. All this is in perfect keeping with the minor, and, I may venture to say, nonsensi- 
cal, parts of the Cabala. But the religion of the Cabala proceeded, as all other religions have pro- 


(meaning chief or id cd, cav or cavah — the chief or head circular vault of M, The idea of wheel applied to the 
revolving planetary bodies is peculiarly appropriate. The Cavah is the origin of our word cave. 

» Trans. Asiat Soc. Vol. III. p. 123. * See Vol. I. p. 703. 3 Vide Vali. Coll. Hib. Vol. VI. p. 400. 

< There is a Corinthian pillar at Benares, in the temple of Vis Visha, (Hodges, p. 62.) 

^ See the plan in Maundrd's Travels. 
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ceeded, and always will proceed, while the mind of man has its present constitution, from simpli- 
city to complication, till it arrived at the fooleries which we meet with in such endless variety, 
described in Montfaucon, &c., called Gnostic emblems : for Gnosticism was nothing but the doc- 
trines of the Cabala corrupted and becoming publicly known. I have no doubt that the mete- 
stone, mentioned above, was the father or generator of 600 other smaller measures. This mete- 
stone was the sacred stone called Mudron. For a great variety of information respecting sacred 
stones, the sixth chapter of the Celtic Druids may be consulted. From association, the boundary, 
or mete-stone, being the emblem of the generative power, the word dud and dd came to mean the 
paps of a woman and love ; and from the same came our word Madam. By association might 
also come the name which we give to the substance out of which the globe was supposed to be 
formed, called Mud 5 and, again, the Muth or Mother, the name which the Egyptians gave to 
Isis 5 and, as Mr. Webster says, truly, ^ in this is a proof of the identity or common origin of the 
Phoenician, the Celtic, and the Teutonic languages. In this manner, by the association of ideas, 
almost all language may be traced to its source, and the origin of every word be shewn. 

7* The learned and Rev. Mr, Gabb, whom I have quoted in Vol. L pp. 296 — 298, in his Finis 
Pyramidis, has gone at great length into the examination of the measures of the ancients, and 
though I doubt the truth of his idea, that the great Pyramid at Giza, was built solely for the 
purpose of forming a standard measure of length and capacity, yet I have no doubt whatever that, 
from a comparison of it with some of the ancient Temples and the Kilometer at Cairo, the oldest, 
the most perfect and universal of the measures of the ancients may be ascertained. All nations 
have originally had certain names of measures — the digit, the finger, the palm of the hand, the 
foot, the pace— which are still in use in most countries j and it is evident that they were originally 
sO called from a reference to the human body. Five digits or inches made the palm 5 two palms 
the foot I three feet the pace. The ancients had also the cubit and the stadium. I shall begin my 
observations with the foot. My reader, however, will recollect that my object is not to treat of 
the ancient weights and measures^ but merely to shew that they were founded on the microcosmic 
principle, or that it may be discovered in them. It appears that the sarcophagus or parallelopiped 
in the great pyramid of Giza consists of two cubes, which together are equal in length to the one 
hundredth part of the side of its base. This chest is divisible into ten parts, each of which con- 
stitutes a foot, and into four parts, each of which constitutes a cubit 5 thus each cubit is two feet 
and a half, and the whole chest or sarcophagus is ten feet, or four cubits, or the little stadium,® 
and the side of the base of the Pyramid is four hundred Kilometer cubits, or one thousand feet, 
which make the great Egyptian stadium. The ten feet, the length of the chest, the little Egyp- 
tian stadium or the Hebrew fathom, is the measure by which the Parthenon at Athens, the temple 
at Ephesus, and the temple at Jerusalem, were built, and which was a measure anciently used by 
the Romans in their temples.® This foot of the ancients is (I believe with Mr. Gabb) correctly 
represented in our inches, by 8.7552 m., and in our feet by 0.7296, and two such feet by 
I fL 5.5104 ^ The foot used by Archimedes and the Syracusans was probably the same, as 


* Diet, in voce Mud. See Vol. L p. 336, note 

* I consider the Pyramids to be of late erection compared with most of the Druidical circles. This I think is proved 
by the workmanship. The art of using the chisel was probably scarcely known when most of the circles were erected ; 
but still, when I recollect that Moses orders the pillars set up not to he touched with the chisel, it occurs to me that a 
religious principle may have operated against its use. 

® The front of the Parthenon Hecatompedou at Athens, destroyed by Xerxes, was one Imndred feet. Gabb, pp. 
38, 44. 

* Gabb, p. 102. 
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it differed from the Egyptian foot only of an inch.^ Mr- Gabb says, (p. 48,) *^And 400 
cubits, which equal 1000 Pyramidic feet, are equal to the side of the Pyramid’s base, and is the 
« stadium of the Egyptians. 200,000 cubits are equal to 500,000 Pyramidic feet, which are equal 
to a meridional degree, if taken very near the equator ; of course 7 ^ 2 , 000,000 of cubits are equal 
to 180,000,000 of Pyramidic feet, which are equal to the circumference of the earth.” To which 
I add, (in order to make the microcosm clear,) or 360,000,000 palms, « (two of which equal a pyra- 
midic foot,) are equal to the circumference of the earth. I think the Microcosmic system no one 
can doubt here. And from the whole which has been written upon this subject by Mr. Gabb, Sir 
Isaac Newton, Mr. Whiston, and Sir W. Drummond, ^ there can be no doubt that the ancients 
had a standard of measure, taken from the mensuration of a meridional degree at the equator, more 
correct than the French have at this day, after all their attempts, with their modern scientific 
improvements, and that both they and the English would have shewn their wisdom if they had 
adopted Mr. Gabb’s advice, and taken the chest at Cairo, the old standard, as their standard of 
measure.^ I feel little doubt that the palm was the universal measure of all the very ancient 
temples, and was the invention of the first Pontifical race, and probably descended with them and 
with the Neros, as Josephus says, from before the last of the three floods, perhaps before the 
second of them. If the reader return to the Preliminary Observations, Vol. I. p. 6 , he will find 
that I have there divided the circle of 360 degrees into 180, then the 180 into 90, then the 90 into 
three times SO, then each thirty into three tens, and each ten into two fives, or each 30 into 6 
fives 5 and he will remember that in the Jive we have the Lustrum of the old Italians. Pliny 
divided the circle into 72 constellations 5 these were the lustrums | then, as there were 360,000,000 
palms in the circle, there would be 72,000,000 of lustrums. Picus, of Mirandola, thus describes 
the Microcosm of Plato : Plato asserts, (In Timaeo,)_tlmt the Author of the world madjei the 
mundane and all other rational souls, in one cup, and of thie''same -elements, the uniV'efsal soul 
being the most perfect, ours least ; whose parts we may observe by this division. Man, the 
chain that ties the world together, is placed in the midst 5 and as all mediums participate of 
their extremes, his parts correspond with the whole world : thence called Microcosms.’’ ’ Man 
is the stadium,® the fathom, the standard. The first man was an incarnation of Wisdom, and 
down, step below step, to animals ; animals, step below step, to plants 5 plants, step below step, 
to metals, stones, the minuted particle of matter, the invisible gas, the ethereal or spiritual fire. 
Above him, souls of men, dsemons, angelical minds of various degrees, angels, arch-angels, princi- 
palities, God. 

I am not certain that the stadium, in strict analogy to the above, was not considered, in mensu- 
ration, as the standard or chain placed in the midst, which tied the world together. The ancients 
divided the globe in the following manner ; 


360,000,000 palms ^ 


2 = 180,000,000 

3 =: 120,000,000 

4 = 90,000,000 

12 = 30,000,000 
36 = 10,000,000 
72 = 5,000,000 

360 = 1,000,000 


• Gabb, p 44 * See in/ru, p. 406. » Classical Journal, Vol. XVI. < See Gabb, p. 55. 

* Stanley's Hist. Phil. Pt. V. p. 208. 

® The stadium comes from sto to stan^, whence also come stans and standard. From the crosses of the ^Vgri- 
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The first measure was 1, Digit, Finger, or Inch. 

5 Fingers or Inches made 

2 Palms or Hands, or 10 Fingers 

2| Feet or 5 Palms 

2 Cubits, 6 Feet, or 10 Palms .... r T* . . 

2 Cubes, or 4 Cubits> 'o^p-SOT^alms, or 10 Feet 

100, Chests, iStadia, or Fathoms, or 1000 Feet, or 

2000 Palms 

50 Pyramids, or 60,000 Chests, or 500,000 Feet, 

or 1,000,000 Palms 

360® Degrees, or 360,000,000 Palms 


1 Palm or JBand. 

1 Foi>t. 

i Cubit. — 

1 Cube, Yard, Pace, or Stride, 
f 1 Chest, Stadium, Fathom, or height of ^ 
\ tall man.^ 

^ I Pyramid, or Great Fathom, or Stadium. 

Degree. 

1 Circle. 


Thus the man is the fathom or stadium or standard by which all measurements were made ; and 
all temples, and parts of temples were built in equal numbers of this measure, or some equimul- 
tiples of this measure. In the same manner, the circle of the heavens, and the circle of the earth, 
were divided into equimultiples of this measure. I think, as I have before intimated, that all 
temples were anciently believed to be microcosms of the world. Whiston, on the Old Testament, 
p. 85, says, It may not be amiss to set down here the exact length of the old Egyptian and 
Jewish cubit, as our great Sir I. Newton has determined it from the measures of the Pyramids 
“ of Egypt, taken by the learned Greaves 5 and as I have found it also most agreeable to the mea- 
“ sures of the sepulchres of the house of David, still remaining at Jerusalem, in MaundrePs 
Travels ; and to the measure of the table of Shew-bread upon Titus’s Arch at Rome, in Reland’s 
discourse thereon. I mean, that in inch-measure it wasrr^O. 7936 inches, and in foot-measurer: 
1. 7325 feet, or 1 ft. 8 in. 1 %.’^ The reason why Mr. Whiston and Sir Isaac Newton did not 
come to the same conclusion as Mr. Gabb, with respect to the length of the Jewish and Egyptian 
measure, the fathom, the stadium, and the foot, was because they took the account from Mr. 
Greaves’s measurement of the Pyramid, which was taken, where only he could take it, from the 


mensores bein^ put up of the size of one stadium, they \\ere called stans or stones ; and from the collections of dwel- 
lings round these stones, towns came to he called stan — as Penistan, in England ; Bagistan, in Persia. Stadium may 
be also Standiora—Stan-di-Om— Stone of the sacred Om, or Horn, the height of a man. Fathom may be Father- 
Om A fathom is equal to ten pyramidic feet, which are equal to about 80 of our inches, or 6^ feet, the height of a 
tall man. 

' An Irish Giant or a Goliath. 

* The 360, 1 apprehend, were also divided into three parts of 120 each; these into two of 60 each; these into two 
of 30 each ; these into two of 15 each ; and three of 5 each ; and the 30, into five of 6 each. Thus we come at the two 
lowest lustrums* 
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side, and not from where the French look it, at the foundation or widest part of the triangle. Bu's. 
the identity of measurement shewn by Sir. Gabb in the length of the base of the Pyramid, with the 
construction of the Nilometer of Cairo, rrith the temples at Jerusalem, Ephesus, Athens, and 
Rome, furnish a proof very superior to the theories of Greaves and Newton — indeed, they leave iic 
room for any doubt on the subject. The discovery had been made by the French Savans before 
it was observed by Mr. Gabb, and it is astonishing that they failed to make it useful. One of them 
says, '^'^The monuments of Egypt have something mysterious, which betrays ideas worthy of our 
admiration. Each side of the base of the great Pyramid 500 times multiplied gives 
toises, which complete a geographical degree. The cube of the Nilometer 200,000 times multi- 
piled gives exactly the same result.” ^ I believe the ancients took their measurement of the 
degree in the island of Jaba-dios, or the island of the holy ibue, or Sumatra, in, perhaps, the pro- 
vince of Rome-iia, and near the city of Rome, which was probably there. This circumstance maj 
justify the inference, that they knew, that the degree was less at the Equator than near the Poles. 
Indeed, this is in perfect keeping w’itli their knowledge of the periods of the comets, and of other 
important facts, which e\ery where shews the superiority of their learning to ours. In accord- 
ance wdth the system of microcosmic numbers, the oriental philosophers have determined, that a 
man in health makes 360 respirations in a Ghari of time ; six such respirations, therefore, must 
equal a Pal, or the sixtieth part of a Ghari, and, in the course of 24 hours, a man, in health, wdil 
make 21,600 respirations. The Ghari is the sixtieth part of a day and night, which sixtieth part 
is further divided into sixty other parts — called Pal, and the latter, again, subdivided into sixty 
other parts — called Bebal, The Greeks had two standards of square measure, called the Aroura 
and the Plethron, the latter known to be the double of the former. 1 think as there were two 
stadiums or measures of length of one name, Stadium or Fathom, there were two Plethrons and 
two Arouras, The small Aroura was 7^0 square feet, and the large one 1440, and the other was 
5000 square feet for the small Aroura, and 10,000 for the large one,^ If vve allow for the mistake, 
probably of the printer, of 722 for 720, we must see here the microcosm and the whole system. 
The 720 square feet are evidently only the double of 360 palms. The 5000 and 10,000 ax’e from 
the base of the Pyramid, Again, the Egyptian Aroura was the square of 100 cubits, or 10,000 
square cubits ; and the Plethron 20,000 square cubits. ^ Pliny calls them jugm'Uy and says the 
largest Pyramid occupied 8 of them, which produce an area of 160,000 square cubits. The dis- 
covered dimensions prove this perfectly correct : for the side of the base of the Pyramid being 400 
cubits, these multiplied by 400, give 160,000 square cubits. The granite chest 25 times repeated, 
gives a length, of which the square is the Aroura, or 10,000 square cubits. Although none of our 
writers have given us the inside capacity of the chest, or the exact thickness of its sides, we may 
be very certain that it formed the measure of capacity. Indeed, after a standard of length is once 
iixed, there is no difficulty with a standard of rain-water. Mr. Gabb has observed, that the ancient 
jugera were the lowest standard or unit of land measure, and meant not only any inclosed posi- 
tion, but what we call lands, that, is balks or strips of land, in the open town-fields.^ We have 
here the use of the Agrimensores measuring and granting out the land of the Lords to their feuda- 
tories, and the origin of our town-fields. The same system may be perceived in the measurement 
of the lauds by the Etruscan Agrimensoi*es* Niebuhr says, “The jugerum was, as its name iadi- 
cates, a double measure ; and the proper unit of the Roman land measure is the actus of 14,400 
“ square feet, a square of each side of which measured one hundred and twenty feet. A quadrangle 

^ Fauctou, MiJtrologie Paris, 1780. Muller's Univers. Hist. Sect. in. 

® See Gabb's Fin* Pyram. p* 75, ^ Ib* * Ib. p, 73* 
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containing a superficies of fifty jugera comprised the square of ten actus within its areaj and is 
certainly a century, not indeed of a hundred jugera, but of a hundred actus/* ^ In the 120 and 
14,400 the mythos is evident. Again, Niebuhr says, ^^The Etruscan and Umbrian versus, of ten 
ten-foot rods, bore the same proportion to the square root of the Roman actus or fundus, twelve 
ten-foot rods, as the cyclical to the civil year of the Romans. A century, therefore, of a 

“ hundred actus, contained one hundred and forty-four versus, i, e. the square of twelve.** ^ The 
Pythagoreans, as well as the Platonists, (in fact, they were the same, only successors of each 
other,) held the doctrine of the microcosm; but 1 think it was a part of their secret system. 
Indeed, the whole of the system which I have developed contains innumerable facts which can be 
accounted for only from a desire of secrecy. The theory that Man was the centre of the animal or 
animated mundane system, is pregnant with many curious circumstances. It seems that the race 
of men was like the race of animals, which was thought to descend from the Ganesa, the Elephant, 
the w'isest of animals, to the lowest, to the point where it connected with the race of animated 
plants, which in like manner descended. As the highest of the race of animals descended to the 
lowest, and thence to the highest of the race of plants, so the highest of the race of man was 
thought to have descended to the lowest — from the Newtons and Lockes to the idiot— or rather, I 
should say, from the incarnation of divine wisdom in the Supreme Pontiff, in Noah and his succes- 
sors ; in fact, in the Chaldasans, who inherited the supremacy of the whole world. And from this, 
after the theory w^as lost, from the effect of custom or tradition not understood, all the claims of 
kings by divme right have descended. From this, too, the desire of all kings to trace their pedi- 
gree up to Noah has arisen. The corresponding committee of the Asiatic Society, of which Sir 
Alexander Johnstone is the chairman, have been so obliging as to make inquiries for me into the 
dimensions of some of the old temples of India. The subject of ancient weights and measures is a 
very comprehensive one. At a future day I shall probably return to it, when I may be able to 
ascertain whether what I suspect is really true, viz. that the old temples in China, Mexico, India, 
Syria, Greece, Italy, and of Stonehenge and Abury, w^ere all built by one measure, and were in- 
tended, each in its own peculiar way, to be a microcosm of the universe. 

8. We will now return to the Etruscan Agrinieusores, from which, indeed, we have made a 
very long digression. All the operations of the Tuscan Augurs or Agrimensores, for they were 
both one, were of a religious nature. Their first unit of measure or ager, our acre, was a 
microcosm of a greater. It was called a temple, and every temple was a microcosm of a greater, 
of a wheel within a wheel, till it became a microcosm of the globe, and the temple of the globe 
w^as a microcosm of the planetary system, and that of the universe.® The Cardo, the De- 
cumannus, and every part of the duty of an Agriraensor, was religious, and intended to regulate 
the collection of the tithe : this arose from circumstances and was continued by policy. The 
word Templum or Temple is a very important word, and may serve to throw some additional light 
on the origin and secret meaning of the Templars and their doctrines : indeed, I think a proper 
understanding of it will, in a great measure, open the door of their sanctuary. When an Etruscan 
Augur began his divinations, he used to rise in the stillness of midnight to determine in his 
« mind the limits of the celestial temple This temple was evidently a something in the heavens, 


» Hibt, Rome, Vo]. II. p. 389. Walter’s Ed. * Ibid. pp. 389, 390. 

® 1 doubt not that the refusal to pay the tithe was denounced as a great sin. By what process, or by what cunniug 
manoeuvre, the Roman priests got the custom established of taking mguries before any assembly could proceed to 
business, I do not know ; but the object evidently was, to have the power at all times of controlling them. This power 
gave the Pontifex Maximus a negative upon all the proceedings of the state. It was, in effect, a veto^ 

^ Niebuhr, Hist. Home, Vol. I. p. 221. Thirlwall’s Ed, 
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perhaps the hemisphere, and again shews that the word templum had some meaning much raoie 
sublime than a humanly-erected building. But the celestial vault was the remplura erected h\ 
the CHIEF MASON, the Megalistor Mundorum. Here I stop. Templars are nothing but masons^ 
and there are some of their secrets I would not divulge if I could 5 but perhaps I do not knou 
them. I may be in error, but this I will say, they are so closely connected with masonry, that it 
is very difficult to separate them. Very certain I am, that they are under some very great mis- 
takes, and I can set them right, if I choose. The temple of leue at Jerusalem was called 
eiklbit^ but often eikl only — the second word nO hit^ which means house^ being omitted 5 it is, 
in fact, a pleonasm, very common in the Hebrew 5 a habit or defect, perhaps, of writing, which 
probably arose when the written language was known as a secret science to very few, in the 
recesses of the temple, and but ill understood even there. The word kl has the meaning of 
ALL, and probably in its origin is D A*, as, and hii al, meaning as all, as God. The word kl 
answers to the Latin omnis, and Om has the same idea, from the sacred word for God, whence I 
think it had its derivation. But kl has also the meaning of the heavens, and here we have the 
Latin ccel-um. I must now request the very close attention of my reader, and his excuse for a 
long quotation from Mr. Parkhurst, ‘ without which he will not understand this most recondite 
subject. eikl, the middle and largest part of the temple of the Lord, the sanctuary . — It is 

“ applied to that high and holy place where Jehovah peculiarly dwelleth ; otherwise called the holy 
heavens, or heavens of holiness — )bynD meiklu^ — Frmn his Temple, Ps.xviii. 7* Mr. Merrick, in 
his annotations on this text, observes, that this expression is applied to heaven by heathen authors, 
from whose writings the following passages are cited by De la Crn'da, in his commentary on 
«« Virgil, Georgic iii. p. 389: 

« f tonitruUa Terapla/ — L ucret. lib. i. 

* Qui templa Cati su>nma sonitu concutit.^ — ^Tbrent, Eun. 

So also Fnnius, quoted by Delrio, on Senecds Here. Fur. p. 217: 

‘ Contremidt templum magmm Joels altitonanth.^ And, 

* Qmnquam muUa 7nanus ad call ceenda Templa 

“ ‘ Tendebam laorymans 

These texts clearly prove, that with the ancients the word templum had a meaning much more 
grand and refined than merely the building on the earth, or the hit or tectum built by human 
hands, which was always considered to be a microcosm of the temple of the firmament. Thus, in 
the oldest monuments of the Druids, we have the circle of stones, in the number 12, the signs in 
the circle— signs of the zodiacal circle, with the arch of heaven for the cupola ; and, in fact, the 
divisions of the heavens marked in a great variety of ways. I know some persons will say this is 
fanciful; but they cannot deny the facts of the numbers in the monuments; and there must be 
some cause for their peculiarity. W ith respect to the fancifulness, I quite agree with the objec- 
tors that nothing can be more fanciful than almost all the recondite doctrines of the ancients 
appear, when taken without the remainder of the system of which they form a part being con- 
sidered, and witliout the necessity for them being also considered. ® This necessity arose from the 


* On the word !?3n ehl I and III. 

“ From this comes our Saxon word mickle for m^ch j and, in some cases, used foi all, as, MicLlegate, York— the 
sole or only road into the city, and over the bridge from the south. 

^ In the Pantheon at Borne, with its open top, we have a beautiful example. Here we have the plan of the oldest 
temples, as they would be built, before the art of building a key-stoned arch was discovered— this would be an approxi- 
mation to it. 
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ignorance of the ancients of the art of writing, which left them no other resource to register these 
most important parts— groundworks of all their theories, systems, and festivals. Under the law 
of Moses, when the religion was confined and intended to be confined to one little country, a place 
was fixed on and a temple built for the worship of God ; but when the Saviour of the whole world 
invited all people to a participation in bis favours, this attachment to one place was done away, 
and every place was considered equally good for his service. Jesus Christ had no predilection for 
the temple at Jerusalem or at Gerizim. In whatever place his people shall assemble, in his name, 
he will be in the midst of them. Accordingly, the first Christians assembled indifferently in 
houses or other places where they happened to be; and it cannot be doubted that, if Jesus Christ 
had thought temples necessary, he would have said so : but the poor man’s religion wanted no 
such superstitious adjuncts. The beautiful globe was his and an humble and contrite 

heart his temple. This was the doctrine of the Buddhist, of the Pythagorean, of the Esseniaii 
philosopher of Samaria. This was the doctrine which the Samaritan Nazarite taught, as I have 
pointed out in my preface to the first volume,^ Here we have no gorgeous temples, no trumpery 
shows, no sects, nor the possibility of forming them. Here we have no firebrand creeds or sym- 
bols of faith to incite men to cut each other’s throats. Here all is peace and brotherly love. 
Here we unite all religions. 

To return from this digression. Every thing was divided into two. The heaven was divided into 
two hemispheres, and the globe we inhabit into the North and the South — the Dark and the Light 
— the Good and the Evil. Man, in like manner, was originally believed to have been formed in two 
parts in one body — male and female^ — the higher and the lower — the good and the evil. In the 
same way time was divided — the day and night, the winter and summer. Thus we read much in 
the works of the Brahmins of the day of Brahma and of the night of Brahma, All the cycles vvere 
made up of the multiplication of the and sia^ together — the He and the the male and the 

female — from whose union and conjunction all the race of man descended. We have found the 
cycles of 360 and 432 originally founded on the two numbers fve and six — the two lustrums; and 
the two cycles 360 and 432 ^ to have been united at last in one larger cycle. Now, I think, all this hud 
reference to, in fact was closely interwoven with, the theological system, as the cycles may be said 
to have been interwoven into one another. There was the one, the To Ov, generally marked in a 
very peculiar manner.^ Then there were the three then the other cyclar numbers as described 
in my Celtic Druids, Sect. XXIIL, and I feel little doubt that the microcosm, after the one and 
three, was made to depend on, or was regulated by, the foundation number or six ; and these 
two arose from the change in the length of the year (and consequently in the length of the cycles) 
from 360 to 365 days — the number 432, the cycle formed by the six being to unite with the c^cle 
of 360, and together to form one whole, and thus to retain both. The temple of Stonehenge is a 
production of the SxlS-crOO, &c. ; the temple at Abury in its number of 650 included both in its 
system. Both these are in good keeping with the remainder of the system, but we cannot come to 
any determination respecting them, nor do I know that it is of any consequence. The division of 
the nations named in the tenth chapter of Genesis,® which was into 72, is alluded to most clearly 
in 32nd cb. and Sth verse of Deuteronomy, where the Most High is said, in the LXX., to have 

* Pp. xvii xviii * ^etsuprn^ p. 397. * V^l* I» PP* 7* 

* This ill Stonehenge may have been the altar-stone as it is called, but which must have been merely for the Eucha- 
rihtia, as I believe there is no appearance that a large fire has ever been lighted upon it or it may have been the single 
stone at a little distance, like the crosses in our churchyards— the Lingas or Phalluses. 

^ The altar-stone and the two stones at the entrance, or the three stones standing outside the circle. 

® See Vol. L p, 265, and supra, p. 399, 
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divided the nations according to the number of the Angels of God, and not, as in our text, accord* 
ing to the number of the children of Israel. Now, I think this division of the world is a microcosm 
of the division of the heavens. We know the stars are commonly called angels^ and that Pliny 
said there were 73 constellations, or groups of stars, called by the names of animals or other 
things. I suspect the stars here alluded to were constellations, and that the surface of the earth 
was divided microcosmically after the heavens. I have not been able to make out, from examples, 
ill any one country, a perfect or nearly perfect system; but this is not to be expected; nor, in- 
deed, have I been able, as the Irish did with their c/A, to put all the parts collected from different 
quarters into a whole ; for this reason, at present we can consider it as only a proposed theory, to 
remain for examination, with such a degree of weight annexed to it as each reader may think it 
deserves. But yet I think the existence of the microcosm is rendered probable, by facts still 
existing. Mr. Niebuhr has observed, that every carda or stone cross set up, where the lines of the 
agrimensores crossed each other, was called a Templum. But in every country there was one 
grand Templum or Cardo or Cross or Capitolium or Acropolis or Stonehenge, whence all the others 
proceeded, or by which they were regulated ; and it is evident that this must be a microcosm of 
the temple of the globe, of the temple of the planetary system, with its its beautiful pole-star, or 
the star of Juda or cross with many points, the Templars’ cross at the top of it. We every where 
read of nations adoring large rude stones, in such a manner as is almost incredible of rational 
beings. I believe this was a species of paid to the Cardos, the nature of which had become 

forgotten ; and perhaps it might, in some instances, be transferred to other large stones by credu- 
lous devotees, who, in all ages and all nations, are pei*petually at work to increase the objects of. 
their devotion — always at work to find something new — something to make them more worthy 
than their neighbours of the favour of God. These cardos or termini or mere-stones were all 
poles — polises, and the first from which all the East and West branched off was the arco or acro- 
polis. From these came our Maypoles. The villages grew up around these poles, as they are 
found at this day, and hence arose the name of jroXig for town» I suppose the Umbrians of Italy 
had 360 of them, as we know Persia had, and as I believe all other nations had ; and that it was 
300 of these which the Etruscans conquered.* 

9. In Volume I. p. 527^ I have alluded to the stone circle on Mount Gargarus by the Indian name or 
epithet Cor-Ghari, treated of by Mr. Faber.® Here is evidently the Welsh name of Choir Ghaur, 
of Stonehenge, applied to Gargarus of Troia. I think no human being will doubt this. The pas- 
sage noticed in my Celtic Druids, Cfa. VI. Sect; XXI. p. 237> where Homer describes the chielfs 
meeting in the circle, must allude to Gargarus, and to the stone circle seen by Dr. D. Clarke, upon 
that mount.® The Monks called Stonehenge Chorea Gigantum. 114-417 hg^giir is place of the 
circle : the two form the terminations of Indian towns ending with urg and uggar^ and our burgs. 
The word Cor is evidently the Choir and the same as the Cor, the centre of the measurements in 
Italy. Cor also means the heart ; and, probably, from being the heart or cmxtre^ in Persia, it de- 
scribed the Sun. I think from this it is probable that the Cardiiiales or centres of measurements 
of Britain began at Stonehenge, or if, as is probable, Britain was microcosmically divided into 
three^ that it was one of the three. One of the names of Stonehenge is Main Ambres or Ambrose. 
Cleland has shewn that Meyn means stone^ and was the origin of our Minsters, and Monasteries. 
Main of Am, or Om-bra, stone of Om the Creator* The famous Rocking stone in Cornwall was 
called Main Ambre. This is the same. I suspect the bra was the same as divuSy and at last 


» Vide Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome, Vol 1. pp. 112, 113. ThirlwalPs Ed. 

* Anal. VoL III. pp. 31, 229. ^ See Vol. I. pp. 229, 360, 362, 423. 
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meant holy^ Ambrosia was the liquor of the holy or creative power Om. The oil was that of the 
holy or creative power, whence comes the French Ampulla, Professor [Sir Greaves] Haughton 
says, Cor Gharri may be analysed into Cor-Ghirry, the mountain Cor : for Ghirry means a moun- 
tain, as you may have heard of Nilgherries or blue mountains. If the G is pronounced hard, as in 
gift, no h is wanted, and it would then be Giri, and sounded Ghirry. Stonehenge seems to mean 
no more than the hanging or suspended stone. Cor Gawr is the old British name, which means the 
circle of the powerful ones, from Cor, a circle, and Cawr or Gawr (Gaor), the Mighty One, the 
Great One. But I think we have another Gargarus or Choir Ghaur in the celebrated Carum Goruni, 
of Tartary, whither Gengis Khan went to receive investiture in his dominions. This was the re- 
sidence of the Prestre John^ or the Priest of the God of Wisdom. The kingdom of Gengis called 
itself in a particular manner the kingdom of wisdom. Hence I believe that Carum Gorum is ety- 
mologically the same as Choir Ghaur and as Gargarus, and that it had the same meaning. But I 
think we have, as we might expect, another Choir Ghaur, in Scotland, in the mount of Carum Gorum, 
[cairn gorm ?] whence the precious stones of that name are procured, in the county of Perth. They 
are all mounts of the Cor or circle or heart or wisdom. They were all acropolises, capitoliums, of 
the divine incarnation.— I must now return to what I have said, that Carnate probably had its 
name from the two Cams of St. Thomas,^ and observe, that, in consequence of finding the word 
Cam in such very general use all over the world, I am obliged to seek for some other meaning; 
and I think I have it in the word Cor, which, when read Hebraice, meant wisdom ; and I think, 
from allusion to this name of God, the piles of stones called Cams, which are generally surrounded 
with circles of upright stones in the numbers of sacred cycles, (vide several in the neighbourhood 
of Inverness,) had their names.® From Mr. Claproth’s excellent map of Asia, I learn that the 
country between 40 and 50 degrees of N. Lat., and 100 and 120 E. Long, by French reckoning, 
the country of Caracorum, in the year 232, was called the country of Sian pi Libres. (Sion the 
Free. In Siam, it may be remembered, that the natives say the French have the same name as 
themselves— /rce.) In 302 it was called kingdom des So theou (or of the holy Saviour) or Tho po 
(the God). In 425 it was the empire of Joan Joan. (This, 1 do not doubt, was Prestre John, 
or the Priest of Jnana, wisdom.) In 665 it was the empire of the Turks. In 632 it was the king- 
dom of Thou Khiu (God Khiu). In 679 it was the country of Hoei He, or Ouigours or country of 
Thou khiue (Circle of Icuo or the leew). In 745 it was the empire of the Ouigour, or the Hoei He, 
or the encampment of the Kakan. In 865 it was the country of Kirghiz or the Tartars. In 1125 
it was the empire of the Kin or Altoun Khans. Next it was the Mongols. In 1290 it was the em- 
pire of Khorin, or Car^icorum, or Ho-lin. It really appears probable that from this remote country 
in the earliest time all our mythology has come. We have found an Ararat in the Il-avraita of 
India. According to the theory of Agrimensorism, both the Ararats ought to be Cardos. In India 
we have this in Mount Meru. In Western Asia it is very clearly made out by Cellarius, in his 
Geographia Antiqua. He shews that the part of Taurus, which separates Sophene from Mesopo- 
tamia, was called the Godyean mountains. On these the Ark of Noah was supposed to have 
rested. Berosus says, the Ark rested on the mountains rmv xopBuaiwu. The Targum of Onkelos 
on Gen. viii. 4, uses the word Kardu, which the Targum of Jonathan, by metathesis, calls Kad- 
nin. Elmacinus calls it the Mountain Cordi. It has also the name of Baris, which means ship.^ 


‘ See Vol. L pp. 757, 765. 

* The word Gard, which means pkoe^ as Stutgard, Chunigard, &c., or district, was the Hebrew gir and n di, 
holy circle. Hence comes our small inclosure called a yard. Hence come the circles of Germany, which were all 
religious divisions, formed in the time of the pontifical government. 

® I have little doubt that the Mount Nevis, which is close to Beregonium, the ancient capital of Scotland, and within 
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Mount gargarus. cob. cardo. agrimbnsoris, termini*. 

Here, in the name of this very remarkable mountaiiij 1 think we have a Cardo in chief to complete 
the mythos. It was the Cardo of Noah, Baris or Ararat, or the Mount of Kardi, was believed to 
be the highest in the world; and from this mountain, as a centre, Noah was supposed to divide 
the world among his three sons. The Gar of Gargarus, the Giri of India, the Gaur of Choir Gaiir 
or Stonehenge, the Cor of the Mounts of Cordi or Kardu, or Ararat, and the Cardo of Italy, are all 
the same word and have the same meaning. They are all central points round which circles of some 
kind were built or supposed to be built, (and here we have the cir of circle,) and they were also 
acropolises or capitoiiums, and had the meaning of Cor, hearty as the centre of measurement round 
which the 72 and S60 distucts were laid out; as our system is placed round the sun. The change 
in letters, such as in the G, the C, the K, &c., will not be objected to by any person who makes a 
due allowance for the absolute uncertainty of all old languages, before the invention of grammar, 
and the constant use of what we learnedly call the anagram and metathesis, which were originally 
mere coriuptions, habits, or styles of speaking or writing. As we have seen the Homan Cardinals 
called hinges, so the Choir Gaur was called for the same reason the Stone-hinge. It was the pon- 
tifical capital, the pivot on which all the districts of Britain depended or turned, when England 
wiib under the jurisdiction of its three Arch-flamens. And 1 have not a doubt that there was a 
similar Cor-giri somewhere for both Scotland — Albania or Caledonia — and for Cambria, When 1 
find the Om the object of adoration of all nations — the emblem of the creative power, the temple 
of Stonehenge, by means of the cycles, the emblem of the same mythos, and the Hebrew language 
of Britain, it is not unreasonable to go to the Hebrew language for the explanation* The whole is 
evidently in keeping. The parts are in character with one another.* I beg leave to draw my 
reader^s attention to the names of Gargarus and Stonehenge being the same (Choir Ghaur and 
Cor-Ghari) in the Sanscrit and the old English language, and also to the Cor of the Etruscans. 
This, of itself, almost confirms my theory of the ancient system, the crosses, &c. These two 
names for Stonehenge are similar to the word Sanscrit of India and Scotland, and Sanscort of the 
Celts. Every inquirer into the antiquities of nations knows, or ought to know*, how much labour 
the learned Vallancey took to prove that the Irish were a tribe from Spain, but which previously 
came thither from the East. We have seen that the Sibils say that Mount Ararat was in Phrygia, 
in Asia Minor, which Phrygia was adjoining to Mysia or the country of the Mystur^ or Troy. 
But J think it probable that the whole of Abia Minor was Mysia, or mystic land, the land of Room. 
In Asia Minor we have Calinda, Calamiiia, and Calida, places of India, connected with the mythos 
of Ararat. We have also a nation of Brigantes, and Briges, whence Drummond® supposes *the 
name of Phrygians came, and the word Free, and the Scandinavian Phriga or Freya. F’rom this 
root we have formerly observed that the Siamese say the Franks or French have the same name 
as themselves. There is also a place called Caledonia and an Albania, and Milea or Miletia, and a 
Mount of Solyma,*'* In Britain w^e have Brutus, descended from AEneas, and bis three sons, and 
Trinobantum or Troya Nova, and Albany, and Caledonia, and the Brigantes, and the Calidei, and 
the Miletii, and Patrick in Ireland. Can any one doubt that the same mythos or the same people 
have been in both places ? But Abia Minor was both Mysia and Moom^ the mystic name of the 
city in which the Pontifex Maximus, or chief Bridge-builder in Italy dwells* Sir W. Drum- 
mond has observed, that the name of Brigantes comes from Briges, and that Phryges and Briges, 


sight of the island of Iona, meant Baris and Navis. Like the Baris and the Cordi, the centre of the Agrimenboribm 
of Asia, it was the centre of Scotland. Vide Bochart Geo, Sac. B. I , aud WUibion'a Theory ot the Lartlj, B. Jl. p. Ido, 
3rd eci. 

^ See Obltic Druius, Ch. VI. Sect. XVTII. p. 231. Ongines, Vol. IV, pp. 366, 357. 

® See Vol. I. pp. 594, 810. 
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according to the Greek authors, are the same, and that these people came from Thrace, where wt- 
have formerly found the Sindi and the other Indian names. He then (p. 355) observes, that the 
Thracian name for a pons was Brig or Bnga^ the very name the same useful contrivance bears in 
North Britain, where some of the common people, even at this day, believe that the arch is held 
together by sorcery or magic. Cor was the Latin name for both heart and wisdom. Here we 
see why the Bulla, treated of supra^ p. 87, was in the form of a heart ; originally, I have not a 
doubt, from the name bol bal Bull- a, in form of a Calf, as it has been and is yet in modern 

times in form of a Lamb — the Agnus Dei. From this came the word Cardo, We have the 

meaning of it in the cor januae quo movetur, as hinge, regulator of the door ; ^ and, as regulator, it 
gave name to the line drawn from North to South, — ^the pole or axis of the earth, used by the 
Etruscan Agrimensores to make their squares for the collection of the sacred tenths or tithes. 
Tiiis line regulated all others. The word is cor*dis-di — divus^ and from this it came, that where 
the Decumanus, the line, crossed it from East to West, the point of intersection at which a cross 
was set up, was called cor, or cjfrdo, car-di. It was in each district the centre, the heart, of all 
their operations : it was, from circumstances, the Arca-polis, the Caput-olium. From this point 
of intersection two roads always branched off, which is the reason why we have a cross or mere- 
stone in the centre of every village, which arose by houses collecting round the sacred X : for this 
was, for many evident reasons, declared most sacred and holy, and in suitable places the temples 
arose around or over these crosses. The whole circle was divided into 360 parts ; and, beginning 
at the Equator, the Decumanus was drawn at every ten of these parts to North and South, whence 
it had the name Deca. In a similar manner, I believe, the mensuration by the Agrimensores took 
place in every country. The Decumanus would always be the same, but the Cardo would in one 
sense vary. A Cardo would run through every capitol or principal town, which of course would 
divide the land into parallelograms of different lengths. The lengths would vary according to 
localities. Our system is the same: the parallels of Latitude never vary, the Longitude each 
nation reckons from its own cardo. It was from being the superintendants or curators of 
the Seventy -two Bareichs, parishes or cardinal divisions, into which the city of Rome 
was divided, that the Roman cardinals had their names. 1 have no doubt originally, perhaps 
even yet, Cardinales of the whole of the 1% divisions into which the patrimony of St. Peter 
may have been divided: for the patrimony of the Resoul, the Vicra-ma-ditya, the Vicar of 
God, extended over the whole woidd. That it wo>s divided into is clearly proved by the divi- 
sion of the 79 nations of the earth, mentioned in the tenth and eleventh chapters of Genesis. 
The author of that book perfectly understood the doctrine of Agripaeusorism. That book was 
never written by Moses, though it might be adopted by him., The adoption of the number of 
seventy-two arose out of the divisions of the circle. The Gaelic word coir, genitive cfmir, sigui- 
lies a space of ground inclosed on all sides. It is the Greek locus/^ We have the cor in 

cortex, the bark of a tree, and cbarta, and the Gaelic cart and charL It is curious to 

observe the cart, by its wheels only distinguished from the sledge, and the chart, connected both 
vrith letters and the agrimensorial measurement of land. In the Celtic language reich meant ruler 
of a country : from this came the Rex, and both are the same as Ray, Gor is a circle / Gor-reich 
the ruler of a circle, like the German circles. ^ The Ager of the Romans is our acre (that is, mea- 
sure of land or rsp.evog). It is the Hebrew gur ^irr hg, originally place of t/ie circle. I have no 
doubt that this was a cross in a circle ; that is, a circle divided into four. The Roman territory 
was called Ager Romanus j and at first, as we might expect, it was divided like ,the globe— 
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India— like Britain— like Scotland— and probably all other countries— into three parts. It may be 
asked why the word Cor just spoken of came to have the meaning of msdorn. What has the 
heart more than any other part of the body to do with Wisdom ? In the ancient Etruscan lan- 
ynage, read from right to left, it was Cor or Ro$, that is, Ros or Ras, and the country where we 
find this, we are told, was called Razena j that is, country of Ras or wisdom. It was ras, not 
“ a CIIT&, quia in eo omnis solicitudo et scientiae causa manet.” * From this came the cardo, car-di j 
the c in these words answering to the g, and the g answering to the c and k, and the acra or 
ciHpa, or apxa of the acropolis, the origin of the Ager. It was the heart as the centre of the ope- 
rations of the Agrimensores, the point of intersection of their Decuman and Cardo j and as wisdom 
ur scientia it was the regulator or pivot or hinge on which the two right lines to the cardinal 
points extended. As the point which directed and regulated all the operations, it was closely 
allied to mind, or intelligence, or wisdom. The cor is also the root of concors, concordia; from 
this comes also the word to care^ that is, to interest one s-self about, and the Gaelic woid car^ affec- 
tion, cardias, friendship, and the Greek xotpha, in place of caredia^ and the Latin earns dear. And, 
finally, it is the Persian name for the Sun ; thus, again, uniting the centre, the To Ov, and wisdom. 

tVe constantly say a thing hinges upon this or that, hereby evidently considering a hinge as 
u regulator, as it regulates a door. Ainsworth says, a Cardo means a way crossing through the 
fields from North to South. This is also often called a balk by Niebuhr, and is a word at this time 
in common use for the strips of land in open town-fields in Yorkshire, and in other parts. Now 
this shews us that these cultivated lands or strips were regulated by these balks, which were not 
Bubinfeudated by the Lord, but always were, and yet are, his property. On the inclosure of my 
Manor of Skellow many years ago, I, of course, as Lord, claimed land for the balks, and had it 
allowed to me, as it is usual in similar cases. Hence we see that one of the great employments of 
these agrimensores must have been to protect the Lords’ balks from being destroyed or stolen, to 
uhich they were very liable. The ridge of mountains which divides North India or Oude from 
Taitary, is called Balkan : this may mean Bal-ania, land of Bed. A similar ridge called Balkan 
divides the Sindi of Thrace from Scythia or Tartary. They were both Sindi— followers of the 
holy Xin. From Cardo we have, as I have before remarked, the cardinal points of the compass j 
and, as the line from North to South was first drawn, it evidently regulated the others. We know 
tlmt the magnetic needle has varied for a great number of years back. The needle, I think, anciently 
pointed North and South, without any variation j that this variation is like the variation of the 
angle made by the planes of the Equator and Ecliptic ; that, at the time they were displaced, it 
also was displaced ; and, like them, it is gradually coming right again— though, like a pendulum 
put in motion, they may both oscillate some time before they get right. The Indians thought the 
oscillation was great, M. La Place thought it small. It may at first have been large, now small, 
and thus both the Indians and La Place may be right. At the boundaries of districts and where 
roads meet in Britain are the remains of the ancient termini, which were crosses, and, in the time 
of the Romans, priapuses, in different forms ; all these were emblems of the generative power. 
'I'he boundary, from being an emblem of the Ter-Menu, was called terminus ,* it denoted the crea- 
tive power, of which also Apis or the Bull was the emblem : it was called Pra or Bra Apis — Pria- 
pus. Apis was but Ab or Ba the father. The Father, the Creator, was the triune principle — 
x\=:i, B=2=:3. The Terminus was Ter-omen-us. An Omen was a kind of projector or foreteller 
<tr giver of warnings, and might be good or evil. Ter-omen was the tripk omen, or omen of the 
Triune God. Martianus Capella tells ns, that the cycle of Om — M — 608, was called omen.® The 
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Pillar with a cross at the top, placed on a Calvary of three steps, was an emblem of the Trimiirtl 
with the To Ov above it. I have just said that the crosses were the emblems of the generativt- 
power. These central stations, and particularly the first, was the generative point whence all tht- 
measurements proceeded 5 on this account, in a particular manner, it became the emblem of tht* 
generative power, as well as of the heart and of wisdom ; it produced, generated, all the others. 
Every one is aware into what a variety of grotesque, and often indecent, forms, the termini of the 
Romans degenerated 5 but they all had a reference to the generative principle in some way 01 
other, and in all cases their origin was in the sacred cross of the Agrimensores. In India, the 
same cause produced the same effect, A writer in Tait^s Edinburgh Magazine says, Gun-putty, 
with an Elephant’s head, that shews itself on various milestone-like appurtenances at the side 
of an Indian road,” ^ From this passage it is evident that the same termini remain in India and 
in Europe, as might be expected. The termini were considered the special protectors of gardens. 
Gun-putty is a figure with the head of an Elephant, the emblem of wisdom, or magical knowledge 
or science. Judging from the drawings and icons of him, 1 suspect his proboscis often formed a 
gnomon^ The name is a compound of p for garden, and petti father, the father of the garden^ 
This is of importance, as it shews the same compound doctrine of agrimensorism, of wisdom, and 
of the generative principle, in India and in Europe. Let it be recollected, that in India Buddha is 
said to have been crucified for robbing a garden From being the emblem of the Om, the obelis- 
cal pillar came to be called omrf, that is, om-di — emblem of the holy Om. This renovating 
cycle was itself the emblem of the Self-existent 5 whence omdi came to mean self-e^cistem. ^ 

I will now draw my reader’s attention to another natural effect necessary to be attended to in 
order to obviate some objections. If we consider that great principles were originally laid down, 
general rules to be at first attended to, it followed that, after the system went to pieces, and all 
communication between the distant parts ceased, those principles would be carried into operation 
in a variety of ways, — still all endeavouring to keep to the system. Thus it is we have the great 
cycles described and supported in different ways. In some countries of the East we have the 600 , 
in others the 60, In Italy we have the 240, and 360, and 120 5 but all coming to the same con- 
clusion, In a similar way, in the building of temples, the pillars had different microcosmic num- 
bers — 8 , 12, 38, 19, 360, &c., &c. In a similar manner some people built the choirs of their 
cathedrals crooked 5 some, perhaps, having lost all knowledge of the astronomical import, would, 
on rebuilding their temple, make it, as they thought right, by building it straight. Thus it is that 
we tave an endless variety 5 and, in fact, there is scarcely an ancient monastery or cathedral in 
foreign countries, which does not retain some fragment of the old system, lost by most, and often 
not understood by any of the inhabitants. As various as the numbers of pillars in the stone circles 
are, I have little doubt that they have all once had their respective allusion to the principle, in 
some way unknown to us. Besides, it is possible, that some of the circles may have been erected 
after the system went to pieces, and the principle was no longer understood. 

10, After Cassivellaunus was defeated by Csesar, he disbanded all his army, except the warriors of 
4000 chariots, with which he retreated to the woods. What a barbarian the man must haye been to 
have had 4000 chariots 5 and how little skill he must have had to manage them in woods inaccessi- 
ble to the Romans, and in a country without roads! Nothing but prejudice can have caused the 
belief in the Roman accounts of the barbarism of the Britons. ^ I have no doubt they bore to the 
Romans pretty much the same relation that the Mexicans did to the Spaniards ; but who will say 
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liiL Mexicans were harhanaiis"^ The human sacrifices were the same in both Rome and Britain y 
and if they prove the Britons to be barbarians^ they prove Augustus Csesar to have been one, for 
In' offered up 300 human victims in one night at Perugio 5 and human sacrifices were not laid aside 
till the time of Claudius. The 20 towns, said to have been conquered by Vespasian, I suppose to 
iiavc been part of the Municipia alluded to above, in fact, to have been so many of our old Borough 
Ttnnis, which sent their deputies to the Wittagemote. We are told that the military roads which 
find in England and other countries were made by the Romans. I believe these were the roads 
'uiginally set out by the sacerdotal agrimensoros, but continued and increased by those of the 
Romans, Avho seldom destroyed the works of art in the countries which they conquered. I cannot 
believe that a people like the ancient Britons were barbarians, as they were sufficiently civilized 
bring into the field of battle large bodies of charioteers and cavalry, and to manoeuvre them, as 
bounall has shewn, exactly in tlie manner practised by the Greeks and Asiatics,^ The fact of 
these chariots is alone sufficient to prove that the natives were not in the state of barbarism which 
has been described. This and the science displayed in the temples negative all the story of the 
ivaibarisin of the Britons. I believe that many of the right-lined roads were what were travelled 
on by these chariots, and were originally formed when the builders of Abury and Stonehenge held 
sway. But it must not be understood that I mean to say that the Romans did not make new 
T.>ads, or that ignorant devotees in later ages might not set up crosses from pious motives, and in 
ignorance of the original intention of those they imitated. I do not doubt that they did. On the 
t»)ps of modern crosses I think will be found an upright cross, or the hole in the centre where it 
has been fixed. On the tops of ancient ones will be found horizontal crosses 5 in fact, the dials 
and gnomons of Ahaz, always inscribed with right-lined Etruscan figures, or, as Vallancey has 
shewn them to be, Phoenician figines, which we still continue to use. The gnomon was to indicate 
the cardinal points. In all the accounts of Britain we read of a Supreme Pontiff or Archdruid. I 
have no doubt there were three Archflamens under him, who became the three Archbishops spoken 
of, supruy p. 412. 

11 . It cannot be denied that the attempts of Mr. Hume and all our other historians to account 
for many circumstances in the history of the early constitutions of our Saxon ancestors have been 
attended with very little success; and the difficulty, as he justly observes, has been greatly in- 
n eased by some of the most important provisions having become objects of party dispute* But I 
think this has, in a great measure, arisen from the confined view which the historians have all 
thought proper to take of their subject. It seems never to have entere'd into their minds to 
inquire what became of the population left by the Romans; and whether some customs or laws of 
the mighty people, for mighty they must have been who raised Stonehenge and Abury, might have 
remained. Indeed, the fabricators of these buildings seem never to have once entered into their 
minds. Mr. Hume says, “ the language was pure Saxon ; even the names of places, which often 
remain wfiile the tongue entirely changes, were almost affixed by the conquerors.^'* In order 
to get rid of the old inhabitants, he represents them to have been nearly exterminated; and, then, 
to account for the Saxon names, be represents them to have been given by the new Saxons, when, 
m all probability, they only resumed their old Saxon names in the few instances where others had 
been given by the Romans. We have reason to believe, from the numerous Roman names of 
touns yet remaining, that the later Saxons did not change the names. I think when the Saxons 
came, they found the remains of their ancestors, who had, five or six hundred years before, built 
Stonehenge, &c.; and if our historians could have ascended a little higher in their researches, they 
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would have found sufficient, probably, to have removed all the difficulties of the Saxon constitu- 
tions and laws. 

I think circumstances tend to shew, that the great Barons were limited in number by the ne- 
cessary offices which they held 5 for they were not like our present peers, mere animals of orna- 
ment, — each had some place or duty assigned to him. We are told that they consisted of from 
fifty to eighty persons but when I consider the mysterious numbers in the towns, I cannot help 
suspecting that, originally, they were, like the cardinales of Rome, 72 in number ; and that, conse- 
quently, the nation was divided originally into 72 Earldoms, which would be, perhaps, the Domain 
of as many Municipia, with each its 12 Aldermen and 24 Common Councilmen, Each Earldom 
had its Urbs — a microcosm of the world. I think the Aldermen or Eldermen have been confounded 
with the Earls* The Earl was elar^ the lar^ and was the same as the Heretogh or Duke, 
who was the pNn eartz^ oje^ Aga of the land.^ 

12. Pownal* says, ^^From the nature of that branch of revenue, the tithes, which arose from 
the j4gri Decumani, and by an inquiry how this branch was transferred to the Christian church 
on its political establishment, may be discovered, I should guess, the true origin of tithes, as 
they, in fact, came to the church.’^ The person who has read this work thus far, will not, I 
think, require teaching the means by which the tithes descended to the Christian church. Allo- 
dial property was, in the first instance, only that occupied by the priests, and thus subject to no 
return of any kind. As these priests or initiated increased, with the decay of the system they 
would, by degrees, keep getting possession of more of the Agri Decumani, till they came to form 
a very large part of the productive lands of the country. By degrees, as the priests lost the cha- 
racter of functionary priests, only keeping the character of sacred caste, they began to acquire 
more land than they could occupy, and they subletted it in soccage, &c. The initiated or priests 
by degrees formed an aristocracy: they were, in fact, the non-officiating priests— -gradually losing 
their sacerdotal character, like the Prince Palatines or Bishops of Germany. On the division, or, 
perhaps I should rather say, on the rise, of the military aristocracy, when they began to settle and 
to form a second aristocratic branch or class or caste, I think they enfeoffed their followers in the 
lands not previously occupied, in their own countries, and in conquered countries by force of arms 
in such districts as they chose to take from the conquered 5 but in every case the church or priest- 
hood claimed, though they might not always obtain, the possession of the tithes. 1 he priesthood 
claimed the soil as representatives of the vicar of God, and the tithe was the return to the Lord* 
In due season, in order that he might unite the right of the hook to the right of the sword^ the man 
of the sword compelled the priest to give him the ; but this the priest always did 

accompanied with the open or mental reservation of the rights of the church. And it is exceedingly 
curious to observe the tenacity with which the obnoxious words rights of the church were always 
inserted in treaties or in rendering homage or in swearing fealty, when the priests were obliged to 
succumb to the violence of the kings or barons, and the anger of the latter at these words, because, 
as they very properlj^ observed, they could not understand them. The fact was, the right of the 
church was the Lord Pararaountship over the soil of the whole world ; and, for the permission to 
the laity to the use of it, the moderate return of the tithe was required. For this reason it is 
that the tithe precedes all — kings’ taxes — landlords’ rent— military services — tithe comes before 
all. The right is maintained to be inalienable, indefeasible — nullum tempos occurrit ecclesiaa* 
And when we find the tithes in the hand of the prince, it is where the Bishop has become Prince, 
and has lost his sacerdotal character. But in this case we always find the officiating priests claiming^ 
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and at last receiving, the tithes. ^ I suspect that after the agrestic life in a great measure ceased, 
all lands which were not held by one of the other tenures came into the hands of the priests, who 
granted off or disposed of their usufruct as circumstances called for them, iu return for the pay- 
ment to them of tithe ; and that this is the reason why very large tracts of waste lands are found 
by Mr, Hallam to have been in the hands of the Monks, who acquired great riches by bringing 
them into cultivation, 

13, The same disputes took place among the Athenians as iu the Roman state, respecting the 
oppression of the people and the division of lands, before the time of Solon. ^ The same stories are 
told as we hear in Italy about debtors, creditors, &c,| but at last the whole comes to this, that in 
neither country is the state of the case understood, unless Mr, Niebuhr has discovered it, Cecrops 
is said to have divided the Athenians into four tribes ; these, I apprehend, were the four Indian 
castes, each tribe into three peoples, and each people into thirty parts. ^ 

Before the time of Solon, the Athenians were divided into four castes— the sacerdotal nobles, 
the soldiers, the farmers, and the tradesmen, and, in fact, dijifth, the slaves or outcasts.^ Their 
state was divided into 12 districts 5 and the system is to be seen in the 3(50 persons who were 
called confreres. Respecting the question of debtors and creditors, of which so much is said both 
in Greece and Italy, I think there is yet something not understood. What connexion have debtors 
and creditors to lands, any more than houses or other matters ? I suspect that the debts were 
demands made by the nobles upon the feudatories, for more than the tenths or tithes, to which the 
landholders would maintain that the nobles were not entitled. It is evidently a struggle between 
the nobles and the people for disputed debts, having, I think, some connexion with the lands. 
Tithes were paid to the priests of Delphi, and the similarity of the agrarian disputes at Rome and 
Athens seems to raise a probability that they both arose from the same cause. Dr. D. Clarke 
has observed, that it appears, from an inscription which he found in Boeotian Thebes, That 
anciently, in that city, as in London, there were different companies, or communities, established 
for the different vocations.”® Here we have the same system as that which we have assigned 
as the foundation of our Municipia. At the time when we read of the Amphictyons, the sacerdotal 
system had evidently gone to decays but yet in the 12 states sending their deputies to the council, 
and in the 360 confreres of the Athenians, we may see the fragments of it. Treating of the nobi- 
lity of Athens, Mr. Niebuhr says, There was indeed at Athens, in very remote times, a nobility 
which traced their descent from the heroes and princes of the heroic age ; that is the idea of an 
aristocracy. Solon himself belonged to this class, and so did the later Plato, and Critias, awl 
the orator Andocides. The distinction of this nobility was ascertained by the ancient division of 


’ Aristotle states the tribute frora the land in Greece to be a tenth. (Briggs, p. 11.) Persia paid one tenth. (Jb. p. 
14.) Syrian Judea paid one tenth. (lb. p. 9.) In China one tenth is paid. (Ib. p. 15.) Iu the Burnian Empire one 
tenth paid. (Ib. p. 16 ) 

The Laws of Menu expressly admit the Sovereign to be lord paramount of the soil in India. (Ib. p. 25.) 

Bertolacci states, that the whole of the land in Ceylon is the property of the Crown, of which it is held by the pay- 
ment of returns of various kinds. (Ib. p* 45.) 

After a careful inquiry, Col. Briggs comes to the conclusion, that the Hindoo institutions at one time were similai 
and universal throughout India. (Ib, 81.) 

Jn India the country was in a very particular manner divided into districts, each containing 84 bub-difatricts — similar 
to the hundreds in England. (Ib. p. 85 ; Tod, Vol. I. p. 141 ) 

The Aids in Orissa, Travancore, and Ceylon, are a tenth of the produce. Briggs says, it is this which probably 
gave rise to the prevalent opinion throughout India, that the demands of the king were once limited to the tenth oi 
income or produce, in lieu of all other direct imposts. (Ib. p. 93.) 
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dans, not altogether unlike castes 3 and the blending of these with the other citizens, was the 
aim of Clisthenes’ code of laws. In some of these families, as the Eumolpidae and Biitades, 
“ there still existed a few hereditary but unimportant offices of the priesthood. The Aleuades, 
like the Bacchiades, ^ were a numerous and widely-diffused royal Gens. There also existed in 
Greece, oligarchies of the most odious description, frequently degenerated from the aristo- 
cracy.’'® Here are evident traces of the first order of priests growing into an order of lay aris- 
tocrats ; the different offices of the priesthood having become hereditary in families — the origin of 
which the families themselves had forgotten. This, before the art of writing was generally prac- 
tised, would soon happen. Mr. Niebuhr observes,® that it was the general opinion of the philo- 
sophers as well as the people of Greece, that an older race had occupied that country, who had 
perished, and who were the fabricators of the walls of Tiryns, and other buildings called Cyclo- 
pean, — of the drains from the lake Copias, &c., &c.; but of whom they had no records whatever, 
except their works. How could this have been, if the art of writing had been known and in com- 
mon use for the purposes of history? This early race were the people who came from India and 
conquered the aborigines, as we conquered the people of North America, and are conquering the 
people of Australia. The laws being unwritten, letters not being invented, an order of priesthood 
or a separate order would be required to keep them in remembrance 5 for this reason the courts, 
like the Areopagus of Athens, were constituted, which, I doubt not, answered to a lodge of Free- 
masons, and above them were the Amphictyons, who answered to the chapter. These were the 
men by whom the book of wisdom, or the Veda, Beda, or Saga, was compiled in each case, when 
letters came to be known, the object of which was to produce uniformity, as that began to fail 
after the system began to go to pieces. I think it not unlikely that the monks and monasteries 
might at first, after the sacred caste came to be numerous, arise from there being establishments 
for education, and for the preparation of novices for the priesthood. The books of religion and 
of law, I do not doubt, were what the Pentateuch and the Koran yet are, the codes both of law 
and of religion. The sodalitates or companies of brethren or phratries or crafts in Athens were 1-2 
in number, in what were called 360 houses.^ Here we have the remains of the Microcosm. lu 
a very ancient history of the Umbrians, it was related that the Etruscans ' had conquered three 
hundred of their towns. ^ Here Mr. Niebuhr says, we ought to consider the three hundred to 
mean only a large indefinite number. The absurdity of three hundred towns, in the common 
acceptation of the word town, he could not get rid of. Pliny says, there were more than twenty 
towns in the Pontine Marsh, which is about twenty-five miles long. In each case (notwithstand- 
ing all the learned distinctions of the literati) between the different kinds of towns the towns were 
nothing but polises — the divisions of the Agrimensores, something like our townships, each divided 
from its neighbour by a Cardo. They were parts of the 360 subdivisions. The country villages 
of the Romans were called p<igi ; the real nature of these is explained by the Greek name which 
they bear in the history of Dionysius, where a pugus is called a wspiTroXiov — as we should say a 
drcumpole,^ These were, I doubt not, our Maypoles, where the priest treated the people (when 
they came to pay their tithes) with games and feasting, as the landlords in Britain have a feast on 
the rent day. I suspect the houses named above, called and by the Lombards Fara^'^ 

had their names from the same root as the Pharaohs of Egypt, and all had reference to the feudal 


* In the Aleuades and Bacchiades I suspect we have allodial proprietors and bookmen — the scribes of the Jews, 

* Niebuhr, Hist. Home, Vol. L p. 120. Walter’s Bd. ^ Ibid. pp. 1 18, 1 19. 

^ Niebuhr, Hist, Rome, Vol I. p. 307. Thirlwall’s Ed. * See supra^ p. 410 
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system. Mr, Niebuhr says, The tribes in the states of antiquity were constituted on a twofold 
principle : in some states the arrangement was regulated by the houses which composed the 
tribes, in others, by the ground which they occupied.**^ On considering this observation, I am 
induced to suspect, that when tribes came from the East to settle a country, not only the land was 
set out according to the microcosmic principle, but the people had the lands allotted to them on 
the same principle ; and that it was the remains of this which Mr. Niebuhr perceived. The exist- 
ence of the castes he shews® to be clearly perceptible in Italy. From the whole of the early part 
of this chapter it is plain that Dionysius, Aristotle, and Polybius, were all equally ignorant of the 
origin of the tribes, fraternities, &c., of the Greeks and Italians, and that all their statements are 
mere attempts at theories to account for that state of which they had no historical records ; and 
the reason of this was because they had their origin when the widow-burning first took place on 
the river Sinde in Thrace, and in the Saturnian kingdom in Italy — before, in fact, the use of letters 
was known. The whole are the scattered remnants of the microcosmic system — remnants probably 
retained only in the national poems or songs. In his chapter entitled, ‘‘The Patrician Houses and 
the Curies,”^ Mr. Niebuhr has bestowed very great pain in his endeavour to explain the origin of 
the tribes and divisions of the Greeks and Italians : he has, however, quite failed. I think if he 
had possessed the knowledge of the Sacerdotal Government, and how the Feudal System was con- 
nected with it, he would have succeeded much better. He would have unravelled the mystery 
where 1 fail. 

J4, The division into castes may be observed in the very early history of almost all nations. It 
was an effect which naturally arose from the universal Pontifical Government. The same causes 
every where produced the same effect. Strabo says, the Iberians were divided into four ranks, 
The old Irish were divided in a similar manner.® As the Lucumones of the Etruscans were twelve 
in number, so we find, in the oldest monastery of the world, of which \ve have any remains, that of 
Iona of the Culdees, that it had twelve and their Prior, by whom they were ordained.® In the 360 
Satrapes, into which Persia was divided 5 in the 7 Q Soluim, and in the three counsellors of Darias, 
named in the third, fourth, and fifth chapters of the first book of Esdras, when he ordered the 
Temple of Jerusalem to be rebuilt, I think we may see traces of the Microcosm in Persia. Jose- 
phus^ says, that Darius made the prophet Daniel ruler over 360 cities. The oldest division of 
South India was into three Tamui principalities,® herein exhibiting signs of the same mythos. 
But this was probably before the priests of either Cristna or Vishnu arose Tlie universal inythos 
shew's itself in a very peculiar and striking manner in the islands of Java, Sumatra, and Japati. 
They are all called by the same name — Jabadios. This, as I have frequently remarked, is clearly 
the island of the Holy leue. In Sumatra, the king calls himself by the two names of Sultan and 
of Allum Shah, the latter of which explains the former. We are told that it means tlw worliVa 
lihig, I have been informed by a very intelligent and respectable traveller, that the 'l^urkish 
cavalry are, in general, feudatories, and that they hold lands on condition of themselves serving or 
finding a man and horse when called on^ or at specific times, according to the terms of the tenure. 
Mr. Klaproth, p. 156, states the Tatar nation to have consisted of 70,000 fainUies. 1 have little 
doubt that w e have here a sacred caste, limited to the sacred number of seventy-two. These were 
the tribes of Cararormn. The Turcomans of the Ottoman empire are divided, like the Roman 
Cardiiiales, into seventy two tribes. In this, joined to several other circumstances which 1 have 
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before noticed, we see a proof of the origin of the Turkish power, ^ (In the same work Mr. David 
observes, that the Nestorian Syriac literal character has a close afiSnity to the Onigour.* This is 
because they are, in fact, both the Pashto.) The Grand Seignior has twelve Ulemas. Tacitus 
informs us that the Germans divided the year into three. In honour of Augustus Caesar cities 
in the Roman provinces were called Augusta. ® I can entertain little doubt that these wereji 
ecclesiastical capitals of districts, into which the empire was divided, and they are continued in 
the Roman cardinals. It has before been observed, that the chiefs at the siege of Troy were 7^ 
number. The Universal History^ says, *^So we find Chedorlaomer, King of Elam, to have pre- 
sided over several Reguli or Phylarchs, who, notwithstanding this, exercised a sovereign autho- 
rity in the district where they held their residence. In like manner, at the siege of Troy, all the 
petty Greek princes obeyed the orders of Aga-memnoti,® whom Homer represents as king oi 
kings 5 and, that this form of government prevailed anciently in Arcadia, Numidia, Etruria, Tar- 
tary, &c., has already been evinced,” Here we have marked traces of the Microcosm in Greece 
and the other states named. The name of Chedorlaomer reminds me that the JO kings, whose 
thumbs and great toes were cut off,® shew the mythos or microcosm in Syria. The Universal his- 
torian then goes on to shew that originally the same system prevailed in China, and that the feu- 
datory princes formed a species of parliament, or, I should say, Wittenagemote, and that tkeif 
officiated solely in religious matters. Isoi was the great prophet, lawgiver or saviour, of the 
Chinese j there he had seventy disciples.^ In like manner that is IH, the or Saviour, 

had 70 disciples. It is repeatedly observed by Mitford, in his history of Alexander, that all the 
Indian princes who were subjected to that conqueror, seem to have been feudatories to some grand 
potentate residing to the East; and there is an observation in the Universal Ancient History, * 
that a Tartar Khan called Kiun Kan, before the time of Alexander the Great, divided his domi-- 
nions among 48 princes. These, I apprehend, were subinfeudatories, or, in fact, tributary nobles, 
doing suit and service; and I think we may see, that these Khans were the ancestors of the 
Mogul, and claim to be the direct descendants of Noah and Japhet, to whom they trace their 
pedigree. I feel little doubt but that this Mogul claims to be one of the three, and the division 
into 48, the number of the ancient constellations, again shews the remains of the microcosmic 
system. Faria y Sousa says, the king of Bengal is the heir to all men.® Among both the Greeks 
and Romans we read very distinct accounts of families possessing by inheritance certain ofiices or 
dijgnities, and among the priests particularly. But remains of this, 1 think, may be seen in most 
nations, when their ancient history is closely examined. In consequence of this system, the four 
great castes, as in India, became divided into a great number of little ones. All trades, all science-^, 
were hereditary. This seems to have answered very well ; for, under the practice, all arts and 
sciences seem to have risen to a high state of perfection, and only to have declined with the de- 
struction of it. Chevalier Ramsay, in his Cyrus, (p. 54,) has described the system to have been 
tlie practice of Ireland. I think it very probable that before the invention of letters it may have 
been the most eligible plan which could be adopted. It is difficult for us, brought up in the know- 
ledge of letters, to judge of the state of the world before their invention. The Roman Pontifex 
Maximus, it is known, had a council, a kind of cabinet of tivelve persons ; but of what they con- 
sisted does not seem to be known. They were, I doubt not, the Tuscan Lucumones. I'he word 
ZfUcumon I suppose to be Lux-mannus or Lucis-mannus. They had also an order called the 
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Flatnens, originally only three in number, who were Flammse-mannus. The Ager Romanus was 
divided into three districts. The microcosm is visible in the Pontiff, and in the Flamens or Augurs, 
confined to the number three ; and, like the Supreme Pontiff, their persons were sacred, and they 
were accountable to the Pontiff only for their conduct. When I think upon the admitted obscurity 
in which the subject of the Roman early polity is enveloped, and I find that the knights were at 
first restricted^ to three hundred^ and afterwards increased to mx and then to eighteen hundred, and 
that the Patres Conscript! were at first limited to three hundred^ I am induced to suspect that the 
latter were originally three hundred and sixty, and that the remainder of the numerical mythos of 
seventy-two, &c., was originally in use, though now lost to us. The numbers in the formation of 
the Roman Legion, and other parts of their military establishment, clearly display the mythos. 
The case of the Microcosm or Macrocosm, whichever it may be called, to which I have so often 
alluded, is similar to the case of the Irish Elk, which I mentioned above. It is unreasonable to expect 
to find the whole system, or proofs of its former existence, in any one place j but I think it is not 
unreasonable by collecting fragments of it in different places to hope to make out the whole, as 
the Irish made out their whole Elk. However, of this I am quite certain, that if I cannot make 
out the whole, I can exhibit quite enough to prove both its actual existence and its general 
ajature. 

15, 1 think there is a great probability that there was an Archierarch and a council of twelve^ 
and a senate of seventy -two in every country— the governors under a Pope at Oude, Agra, 
Mundore, Samarcand, or some other great capital. We see remnants of this system in differ- 
ent places. We have them in the twelve Lucumones of Italy; in the twelve heads of Tribes 
and in ,the seventy-two of the Jewish Sanhedrim, and in the seventy-two Solumi of Persia; in 
the twelve states of Ionia ; and in the council of the Amphictyons, who were evidently a re- 
ligious assembly, sent from twelve states of Greece. I suspect that the three presidents did 
not impart oil their secrets to the Council or Chapter, or Conclave of twelve^ or the chapter of 
twelve all their secrets to the seventy-two» These would be formed in every great natural 
division of the world, or in every one of the seventy-two divisions, ns we have them laid down 
in Genesis — a grand council to superintend each division, and, under it, as many subdivisions as 
would be required by localities and circumstances — each having its Flamens, Lucumones, and 
Sanhedrim ; and each having its sacred Mount or Cardo or Acropolis or Olympus or stone circle 
or TSfAsvog, around which the processions, the Deisuls, the voyages of salvation, were made, and 
the collection of the tithes would be paid, as at Delphi and Jerusalem, All this being strictly 
religious, all independent of any petty disputes which might take place between emigrating tribes, 
it would not be affected by them in the slightest degree. Thus we find the council of the Amphic- 
tyons unaffected even by the invasion of Xerxes.® This superior Sanhedrim, originally, I sus- 
pect, filled up by itself, as vacancies occurred, would leave to the respective subdivions the man- 
agement of their domestic affairs. It would seldom interfere with its civil concerns ; but yet, I 
think, each government would be a kind of subinfeudation of the great one. Every district would 
i>ave its archpriest. Of this we have remnants in abundance in our hierarchy, in our municipali- 
ties — succeeding to the Roman Municipia — in our Mayors and Corporations, which, by degrees, 
c&me to be formed ; and, in the country, in our Lords of Manors, (Lords of Minerva,) originally, 

I have no doubt, all ecclesiastics, sacerdotes beginning to lose their sacerdotal character. In the 
council of Amphictyons, ^ at Delphi and Eleusis, we have the origin of our College of Heralds — a 
sacred (i. e. also secret) college, with its xspv^ or messenger of peace and in the Druidical col- 
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leges*— our universities — we have the places where youth were educated for the different situations 
of the priesthood. But I must still be understood to mean, that all these divisions went on as 
subordinate to the three Archierarchs — the descendants of Shem, Ham, and Japhet. I think it is 
probable that the first Archierarchical Government left the towns and the districts appertaining to 
them, generally, to the management of themselves ; from which the various free states of Greece 
and Italy arose. They were held in feudal tenure of the God Phree. Their business was to pre- 
serve the supreme power of their Pontiff, wherever he happened to reside, and to arbitrate disputes 
among the tribes. At this time and under these circumstances it is evident, that there could be 
none of the wars and national enmities, or causes of them, which at present exist. Whenever 
differences arose the Amphictyons would be the disinterested mediators. This we see most 
clearly in the Amphictyons of Greece. There would be no interest in these early Amphictyons to 
do injustice; their tithes would be known and certain; but it would be most evidently their 
interest to preserve peace, for the sake of encouraging the increase of the produce of the land, and 
the consequent increase of their tithes. As this system began to go to decay, they would begin 
to increase rites and ceremonies of religion to intimidate the people. Magic and juggling tricks of 
every kind would begin to arise. In the little republics of Greece, and in the same, or nearly the 
same, description of little states in Italy, we have the formation of societies for their own govern- 
ance in secular affairs : in Greece, under the council of the Amphictyons — in Italy not so clearly 
marked, but probably under a Pontifex Maximus somewhere, and under the Lucumones and Car- 
dinales. Remains of this system shew themselves every where, when ancient history is examined 
to the bottom ; and the consentaneoiisness of the remains proves, that an universal system pre- 
vailed throughout the world. The traditions of the poets, are, in fact, in their foundations, true 
traditions—not as we have been accustomed to consider them, merely poetical effusions, for the 
sake of amusing idle people. The Golden Age was no figure of speech, but a reality.^ In the 
history of the Phocian war, and the interdict pronounced against it by the council of the Amphic- 
tyons, we see the almost expiring power of one of the local conclaves. It is perfectly clear that 
the council possessed the supreme power, at least in every thing appertaining to religion ; and 
that all the different states of Greece formed a whole subject to them. It is also pretty clear, from 
the different accounts given of the origin of this council, that it was, equally with the origin of the 
state of Greece itself, at that time unknown to their writers. This arose from its institution 
having taken place several generations before the use of letters, in an age said to be barbarom* 
So*fine an institution bespeaks any thing but an age of barbarism ! This is the reason that the 
states of Greece were all exactly in the same situation with respect to their early history, as the 
least impartial examination of it will satisfy any one. When Alexander the Great aspired to the 
sovereignty of the world, he applied to the Amphictyons, who acknowledged him as their Lord, or 
who took upon themselves to appoint him to the sovereignty of all Greece. This seems to be 
nearly among the last exe^rtions of their supreme power. But I have little doubt it was with the 
understanding, that he was the new incarnation ; though this might be only secretly professed by 
the initiated. We must never forget, that the real system was kept a secret as much as possible. 
Amidst all the confusion in which the history is involved, it is very clear that Philip aspired to be 
chief of the Grecian states, only as general or officer of the Amphictyons. The Areopagus at 
Athens, I suppose, was the high ecclesiastical court of that state, and probably, originally founded 
on the same plan as its superior — the Amphictyonic council, to whom, no doubt, it was amenable. 
Although in periods of public calamity the Areopagus sometimes interfered in state affairs, this 
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seems to have been a stretch of authority. It took cognizance of all religious concerns, and, aar 
3 ucn, of criminal actions, murder, &c. The origin of this court, like all other Grecian concerns, is 
lost in fable. I believe that the emblematical figures which are every where found in such great 
numbers in the East, had their origin befoie the knowledge of letters, and were invented for the 
purpose of assisting in keeping alive the niythos. As might well be expected, the meaning of 
them is now almost entirely gone. I have lepeatedly observed in the course of this work, that 
the ignorance of the Latins and Greeks of their mythology and Gods is quite unaccountable ; but 
on more mature consideration I think the invention and adoption of them, previous to the know- 
ledge of letters, is quite sufficient to account satisfactorily for that ignorance. It appears to me, 
now that I consider it in connexion with their ignorance of letters, to be a necessary consequence. 
I’heir sacred poems would enable them to retain or preserve but a very small part of their mytho- 
logy ; and of history, for the purpose of his forj/^ they had none. Besides, sacred poems retained by 
memory, would answer very well as long as every thing proceeded peaceably; but the moment 
civil wars and revolutions of empires commenced, they would be no longer of any avail. 1 had 
nearly completed this work, in which I have so frequently expressed my surprise at the unac- 
countable union of ignorance and knowledge among the ancients, before it occurred to me, that 
ill any facts prove that science must have been, till a very little time before Christ, entirely con- 
fined to secret societies — each philosopher keeping his science as much as possible to his own fol- 
lo^viers. We must recollect that the total absence of everything like reviews, magazines, and 
newspapers, must have rendered this comparatively easy. This will readily account for the Calii- 
dei or Chaldaeans being the possessors of science, to the exclusion of others. This is supported 
bj* the book found in Egypt by Mr. Hammer, which says, as I have before-mentioned, that every 
learned man had a letter of his own.^ I have frequently observed, that the religion of Buddha must 
have come to the West, using the epithet Buddha. I rather regret that I have so used it, as it 
may have a tendency to raise objections in the minds of some persons, who will revolt at the local 
superstition of India being brought to Britain and other western nations ; but facts found in them 
sufficiently prove, that the same system really existed in both, and actually by the name of Buddha 
too. We find little of this system in hooks^ because when syllabic literal writing began to escape 
from the adyta of the mysterious temples, the law of eternal change was operating to its destruc- 
tion ; but we caniiot look a yard around us, without seeing remnants of it, from the village mere- 
stone, and the four-road cardinal- decuman cross to the mighty Stonehenges and Aburys yet exist- 
iiig, from Iona in Scotland, to Iona in Ceylon — from Tanga Tanga of Tartary and China,, to 
Tanga Tanga of Peru. 

16. Dancing is looked on with contempt by philosophers at this day; but I have no doubt that 
the dance was among the ancients really of much greater importance than has been suspected. It 
was generally accompanied with both music and poetry, and the original intention was to keep in 
recollection the sacred mythoses before the invention of writing;*-* and surely nothing could be 
better contrived for this purpose. All early sacred books are poetical. For the same purpose 
festivals, equally accompanied with dancing and poetry set to music, and sung to the dancing, 
were established to keep in recollection victories or other celebrated events. When this view is 
taken of those apparently frivolous arts, how surprisingly are they changed! Instead of sciences 
contemptible and demoralising, as they became after the art of writing was made public, we see 
that, when under the supervision of the first priesthood, they were originally most important, and 
must have been the firmest supports to patriotism, morality, and every generous virtue. We now 
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see why they were patronised by the Socrateses and Pythagorases of antiquity. Although I give 
more credit than has been given by any one in modern times to the great change which must have 
been effected in the world by the knowledge of the art of writing having become general, yet I 
suspect I do not, by any means, give credit enough to it. To the knowledge of it I attribute, in a 
great measure, the conversion of those originally moral and delightful arts into causes of every 
kind of vice and impurity. With their utility they lost their innocence and simplicity. Being no 
longer necessary to preserve the recollection of historical events or mylhoses, they were abandoned 
to those who practised them without understanding their meaning — merely for their sensual grati- 
fication. All the best feelings and refined sensations gave place to the gratification of the lowest 
passions, and the temples became no better than taverns and brothels, the places of resort for 
strumpets and bacchanals. That this was their state no one can deny. But though the later of 
the ancients admit the fact, yet it is quite clear that the abuse had crept on so imperceptibly, that 
they were utterly at a loss to account for it, and with the corruption of the mythology and reli- 
gion, an absolute ignorance of their meaning very naturally ensued. As the knowledge of the 
art of writing crept out by slow degrees, and was used, without any previous system, to record 
only a few of the most important matters, its tendency would be to induce carelessness, and a 
relaxation of the efforts to explain the meaning of the dances, poems, &c., which would previously 
be bestowed, when there w^as nothing but the retention of them in the memory to depend upon. 
In a choral ode of Sophocles, he (Pan) is addressed by the title of Author and Director of the 
Dances of the Gods ; as being the author and disposer of the regular motions of the universe, of 

which these divine dances were symbols Among the Greeks, all dancing was of the 

“ mimetic kind : wherefore Aristotle classes it with poetry, music, and painting, as being equally 
“ an imitative art: and Lucian calls it a science of imitation and exhibition, which explained the 
conceptions of the mind, and certified to the organs of sense things naturally beyond their reach. 
“ To such a degree of refinement was it carried, that Athenasus speaks of a Pythagorean, who 
could display the whole system of his sect in such gesticulations, more clearly and strongly than 
** a professed rhetorician could do in words ; for the truth of which, however, we do not vouch, the 
attempt being sufficient. Dancing was also a part of the ceremonial in all mystic rites ; whence 
it was held in such high esteem, that the philosopher Socrates, and the poet Sophocles, both 
“ persons of exemplary gravity, and the latter of high political rank and dignity, condescended to 
cultivate it as an useful and respectable accomplishment. The author of the Homeric hymn to 
Apollo, describes that God accompanying his lyre with the dance, joined by the other deities; 
“ and a Corinthian poet, cited by Athenseiis, introduces the Father of Gods and Men, employed in 
the same exercise. The ancient Indians, too, paid their devotions to the Sun by a dance imi- 
tative of his motions, which they performed every morning and evening, and which was their 
only act of worship. Among the Greeks, the Cnosian dances (Q. Gnosian?) were peculiarly 
sacred to Jupiter, as the Nyssiau were to Bacchus, both of which were under the direction of 
Pan ; who, being the principle of universal order, partook of the nature of all the other Gods ; 
they being personifications of particular modes of acting of the great all-ruling principle, and he 
of his general law of pre-established harmony; whence, upon an ancient earthen vase of Greek 
workmanship, he is represented playing upon a pipe, between two figures, the one male and the 
other female; over the latter of which is written NOOSS, and over the former AAKOS: 
whilst he himself is distinguished by the title MOAKOS : so that this composition explicitly 
shows him in the character of universal harmony, resulting from mind and strength ; these 
titles being, in the ancient dialect of Magna Grtecia, where the vase was found, the same as 
- NOT§, AAKH, and MOAHH, in ordinary Greek. The ancient dancing, however, which 
held so high a rank among liberal and sacred arts, was entirely imitative ; and esteemed ho- 
voL. ir, 3 I 
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iiourable or otherwise, in proportion to the dignity of what it was meant to express.’’ ^ David 
danced before the Ark,® and one of the Gospels^ describes Jesus and the Twelve Apostles as 
having celebrated a dance after the last supper* It is difficult for us to enter fully into the feelings 
of the actors or spectators of the dance, or to comprehend the intensity of them, which would 
probably arise from the belief that they were the representations of scenes of real life. For want 
of experience we can form no idea of the effect which must have been produced. I have before 
observed that all the mythoses of antiquity were contained in poems. ^ I have no doubt that 
writing was originally used solely for the purposes of religion, and used only in the form of poetry, 
for the sake of aiding the memory, — -prose being comparatively a late invention. This, I think, 
led to the universal degradation of the human character — of the human animal. In the first place, 
the memory deteriorated, and, in the next place, by the abuse of allegory, the minds of the unini- 
tiated were brought, by degrees, to the reception of the most degrading puerilities. The common 
people finding such stories as those of Cristna believed by their superiors, the initiated, (but 
which, in fact, were not believed by them,) were also induced to believe them. Thus, in lime, 
in all countries, arose the mythology, and in a similar manner the poems came to be considered to 
have divine authority, and to be, as inspired writings, infallible. I have no doubt that if the 
Paradise Lost had been written in the beginning of the Christian sera, it would have been regarded 
as of divine authority. Its mixture of puerile nonsense and beautiful passages is well calculated to 
attract a devil-driving age. The Marquis de Fortia d’Urban^ says, La prevention pour la coutume 
a ete, de tout terns, un obstacle au progres des arts : La musique s’en est surtout ressentie. X 
Lacedemone, oh Lycurgue avail joint la musique aux exercices railitaires (Plutar. Apophthegmes 
** des Lacedfemoniens, Chap, xxxi.) ; il n’^tait permis de faire aucun changement dans Tart de 
ceiebrer les actions heroiques, quoique fort instruit des anciens usages, il ajouta une corde h la lire 
pour varier les tons. Les fiphores condamnerent cette nouveaute, et clouerent sa lire a un 
‘^mur: tant on etait attache at la simplicite des accords!” says the Marquis* He then adds, 
Le musicien Timothee ayant aussi ajoute deux cords a sa lire lorsqu’il disputa le prix aux jeux 
Carn^ians, un des fiphores vint, un couteau a la main, lui demander de quel cdte il voulait que 
fussent coupees les cordes qui excedaient le nombre de sept.” He adds, “ On voit par ces fails 
Timportance que les anciens attachaient h la musique, au chant, et m^me aux instrumens.” The 
Marquis may be perfectly assured that the Spartans might have sung to what tune they pleased, 
had not something very important depended upon it. All those exercises of the. young Carneans 
were religious, as were all their games. How all the notes of music were made useful to rey 
cord the mythos, it may be impossible now to discover 5 but when I recollect all the Pythago- 
rean doctrines and praises of music, I cannot doubt that they were converted to such use, and 
were of the very first importance too. It seems probable that the class of persons called Rhap- 
sodists, in Greece, were correctly the bards of Britain, Ireland, Scandinavia, and India; and 
the rhapsodies which they sung were the cyclic poems, or poems to celebrate the renewal of 
Cycles or Avatars— in songs carrying a double meaning — an exoteric and an esoteric meaning, — 
which was clearly the case with their tragedies. 

It is a very important fact to be observed and recollected, in this disquisition, that, in reality, 
poetry was the only species of comppsition which could by possibility exist until the invention of 
the material of books, such as prepared skin or papyrus, was brought to a very considerable degree 
of perfection ; and we have reason to believe that this invention in the West, at least, had no very 
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great antiquity. And here we see the reason why (as Mr. Niebuhr has observed) all the ancient 
pseudo-histories, but real mythoses, of Italy, appear to have been in verse or poetry. No doubt 
an exertion of memory surprisingly great must have been required for the composition of such 
poems as the Iliad and the Odyssey 5 but we can scarcely form an idea how different from ours 
may have been the retentive faculties of persons, the improvement of whose powers of memory 
formed the great and leading object of their education. I doubt not, as I have already intimated, 
that the art of writing has been the ruin of the retentive faculty of the human mind. I believe in 
every country the religious system, which included in it what might very properly be called also 
the philosophic system, was concealed or conveyed in ballads or feigned adventures of a person, 
from which, when historians arose, they formed their respective histories. As in each country, 
from the lapse of time and other circumstances, small variations in the ancient story must have 
arisen, so, in the respective histories, variations would take place, yet the universal mythos would 
still occasionally shew itself. 


CHAPTER V. 

HICROCOSM CONTINUED. VEDANTA AND NYAYA PHILOSOPHY OR DOCTRINES.— ‘NATURE OF THE MICROCOSM. 
—PYTHAGORAS ON NUMBERS. CYCLES.— MYTHOLOGY. PATRON AND CLIENT. COLONIES. ISOPOLITY. 
NUMA POMPILIUS.— SYMBOLIC AND ALPHABETIC WRITING. — ADORATION OP ANIMALS. THE ONION. CREST. 
— THE ANCILE OF NUMA- CYCLIC MYTHOS. CLEMENS ALEXANDRXNUS. ANCIENT MYSTERIES. BAPTISM, 
THE EUCHARIST, &C. DOCTRINE OF THE ANCIENT AND MODERN — BAILLY, BUFFON, &C.5 ON BIRTH- 

PLACE OF MANKIND. FORMER HEAT AT THE POLES. THE MYTHIC-CYCLIC-MICROCOSMIC SYSTEM. WHAT 
HAS HAPPENED MAY HAPPEN AGAIN. ILLUSION. 

1 . We have seen much respecting the contention between the advocates of the male and of the 
female principles of generation for superiority. Besides this, there was another source of dissen- 
sion, which was the produce of it, and which was of the most refined and abstruse nature 5 indeed, 
it was of so refined a nature that, whoever has endeavoured to explain it has lost himself. The 
doctrine has agitated the schools as well in Europe as in India, from the most remote of times. 
It is the abyss in which deep thinkers and learned men have generally been shipwrecked. Their 
lucubrations have ended in illusion^ This has arisen from their attempt to grasp what is evi- 
dently out of the reach of the mind of man. In Europe we have had it, in modern times, under 
the names of Des Cartes on one side, and of Berkeley on the other : in India it has been discussed 
chiefly by Vyasa ; and it is called the doctrine of the Vedayita philosophy in opposition to the 
Nyaya philosophy. The word Vedanta is evidently a formation from the word Ved, which I have 
shewn to be the same as Bud, and to mean wisdom^ ^ and it has acquired this name in India, because 
it was principally the doctrine of the ruling power, the Brahmins. This meant the doctrine of the 
eternal existence of matter or substance (the doctrine of Bes Cartes) ; of which the First Cause, 
the rr^ ie, the J shall he what I have been was supposed to consist — the n^n> ww chanted by the 


* See sttpra^ p. 4* 
3 I 2 
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Brahmins in the word Yeye^ The w’ord Nyaya was the opposite of this, and is a formation, almost 
English, consisting of the negative m/, which is the English word Ny&^ (used, 1 believe, only by 
Spenser,) meaning, none is. It is the negative particle and the Hebrew Z** is^ which jointly mean 
not is or not wise^ and the Hebrew word ie^ ejcistence. The two doctrines in common terms may 
he defined those of Matter and Spirit — of Materialism and Immaterialism — called also Atheism and 
JDcism. 

The followers of the Nyaya were also the followers of the female^ 3Iaia — those of the Vedanta 
were followers of the male^ Brahme. 1 think, in the Mababarat war, the Buddhists were followers 
of the Nyaya, and the Brahmins of the Vedanta; but the two sects in later times, after the whole 
became merely a matter of the idle speculation of philosophers, in short a logomachy, and the 
meaning of the mythology was lost, were completely intermixed and so confounded one with the 
other, that they perpetually changed sides, and the followers of the Nyaya, the spiritualists^ who 
were formerly considered the Atheists, are now considered the only Heists ; and the materialists 
are considered the Atheists. The two doctrines are so nearly the same in principle, that it is very 
difficult to distinguish one principle from the other; and, if I understood Mr. [Sir] Greaves 
Haughton, the learned Secretary to the Asiatic Society, on the 2d of March, 1833, they are at the 
bottom the same. Under these circumstances I think I shall not be thought very paradoxical in 
thus slating my belief, that the modern Brahmins, in their endeavours to recover the lost learning' 
of their ancestors, have done precisely what has been done by the Jews with the Barasit and 
Mercavahj in their Cabala, namely, they have substituted one for the other. The ie is clearly 
materialism, let the priests say what they will to the contrary; however, it is the dogma of the 
Brahmins ; and Nyaya is nothing but the denial of the Yeye — the negative of it. But if I be mis- 
taken as to the sects having changed, this will not alter the fact that one is a negative of the 
other, The ieie I am satisfied, was understood to be a spiritual fire, an emanation from the 
Supreme Being, and partaking of his nature— hereby making him into a material existence. I 
believe it will not be denied that the great feud between the Buddhists and Brahmins arose in part 
from the difference between the Vedanta and the Nyaya philosophies ; which, as I have intimated, 
are called the doctrines of materialism and immaterialism^ matter and spirit^ and, as thence inferred, 
of Theism and Atheism, which, in Vol. I. p, 815, 1 have shewn is an inference not possible to be 
supported.^ From this the worshipers of God, under the names of Cristna or the benevolent lamh^ 
or Vishnu the gratifying their sectarian hatred, take occasion to call the Sacae or Saxons or 
followers or worshipers of Saca, the God of wisdom under the name of Buddha, Atheists ; and 
they find our learned men, such for instance as the learned Mr. Colebrook, blockheads enough to 
follow their example. I have little doubt that this feud arose as early as the division between the 
Buddhists and the Vishnuvites, whenever this might have happened, and that it was long before 
the perfecting of the Sanscrit language. Of course, as usual, (and after the manner of the Greeks 
formerly complained of by Plato,) Sanscrit scholars go to the Sanscrit for an etymology,® and 
they make of Nyaya ?, to go, with the prefix m into, inference^ argument^ reasonings 
of Vedantas from Veda^ and the end: the end, that is, the purpose or ultimate result and 
substance of the Veda. The above is the explanation of one learned Sanscrit professor: the fol- 
lowing is the explanation of another: «The word Vedanta is derived from V6da, the Scripture^ 


^ I am well aware that what I have said in the passage quoted above, may be, and will be, disputed by the metaphy- 
sicians ; but what are all their nice distinctions on these subjects, (which are in reality above our comprekemton^ but 
a mere logomachy and nonsense ? 

® There are great numbers of words in the first Veda which are in no Lexicon j this is because their meaning was 
lost before a lexicon was made. Dr. Rosen tells me, the first lexicon was made about 600 years after Christ. 
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and Anta, md $ implying the end or object of the Veda. Ny^ya, in its original sense, means 

fitness, propriety; hence its applicability to express the same thing as we call logic.'^ These 
etymologies may be satisfactory to the profound searchers into these questions ; they are not so to 
me« The following, I think a better explanation : the Vedanta is the patronised doctrine of the 
ruling powers in India ; and I suppose they meant, that the doctrine has ivisdom for its end or 
object; and that they affirmed, that this, that is, Ved, Bed, or Bud, is its doctrine, in opposition 
to the other, which is not wisdom. Now we have formerly seen that the Brahmins chaunt in their 
service the word Yeye, ^ which they do not understand; but say, they suppose it to mean victori/^ 
the word ye meaning victory. I have shewn that this is the name of the Hebrew God rt*n» ieie^ 
who is often called the God of victory, but the meaning of which is self-existent God, and is an 
epithet in a particular manner applied to the God of wisdom. I believe, therefore, as I have lately 
remarked, that the Nyaya is merely the Hebrew and Sanscrit word ieie, with the Celtic, 
Saxon, and Sanscrit negative, prefixed by the Brahmins to convert it into a term of reproach 
against their opponents, to make them deniers of the self-existent God, or to be Atheists, Then 
the first will be, the doctrine of the wise; the latter of the unwise, I repeat, that our Sansciit 
scholars, in endeavouring to expound the meaning of proper names by the Sanscrit only, are 
exactly in the same situation as that in which Plato describes the Greeks to have been, in their 
endeavours to expound their proper names by their own language^ instead of going to the Barbari. 
Sanscrit scholars also should go to the Barbari. I believe the names of all their Gods will be 
found in the Arabic, that is, in the Hebrew roots. Mr. Wilson says, by Siva himself, the P^supata 
writings were composed; Kan4da is the author of the Vaisheshika philosophy. The Ny^ya ori- 
ginates with Gautama. Kapila is the founder of the Sbikhya school, and Vrihaspati of the Ch^r- 
vaka. Jaimini, by Siva’s orders, composed the Miminsa, which is heretical, in as far as it incul- 
cates works in preference to faith, and Siva himself, in the disguise of a Brahman, or as Vyfisa, 
promulgated the Ved6,nta, which is heterodox in Vaishnava estimation, by denying the sensible 
attributes of the Deity.” 

2. We will now inquire farther into the nature of the microcosm. From the To Ov proceeded 
the Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer — Brahma, Vishnu, and Seva; from them proceeded 72 
Angels, and from them 360 others ; these were the angels seen by Jacob, and these w^ere the 360 
^ons of the Valentinians, and the 360 tutelar saints of the Romish church, one for each day of 
the year, and the Divi of Macrobius. The seed of every living or animate being was believed to 
have been formed at the first creation, or to be a part of or an emanation from the To Oi^, to have 
existed from eternity, to be a perfect animal in miniature, a microcosm of every animal above it, 
and at last, of course, of the first Great Cause. Every seed was a microcosm, i. e, a little world — 
was a world in miniature. Naturalists, by means of the microscope, perceive that the seed of every 
animate being, like the egg of the serpent waiting in the sand for the solar ray to develop its 
faculties, is a being complete, and only waits for the peculiar circumstances suitable to its nature 
to develop itself.^ It is evident that without the solar heat no animate being would ever come 
into existence. Hence we see how the sun came to be regarded as the Creator, and why the 
ancients adored that luminary : and the prayer of Cyrus, though he was an Iconoclast, and of 
Marlianus Capella, noticed in Vol. I. pp. 191? 192, shew that they could reconcile the adoration of 
the solar power under his various names with the adoration of one Supreme Being, at the head of 


I See Vol. I. pp. 430, 468 « Asiat. Res. VoL XVI p. 10. 

® Here we have a microcosm of Brahme brooding over the deep, and of the Spirit of God moving on the face of 
the water, of Genem. See supra, p, 67* 
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all. I consider it quite impossible for any one to have read this work with attention, and not tc 
have seen that an universal mythos once prevailed; but I cannot help thinking that, if it had been 
system regularly made out, and previously contrived in all its parts, we should have made it 
fdearly out step by step. On this account I am induced to'suspect that the mythos arose from 
‘ircumstances, and was founded on, or consisted of, the microcosmic principle ; and that from 
this, when applied to the cyclic system, which is most dearly microcosmic, the mythic histories 
Jock their rise, in all nations having a certain degree of resemblance, but in all nations, from the 
peculiar circumstance that the facts of real history were used to describe the mythos^ it must of 
eouise vary, i, e, a certain quantum of variation must take place in the mythic history. Real facts 
rould not be bent quite to fit ; but they were bent to do so as nearly as possible. The bending of 
the real facts would be aided by the natural uncertainty of tradition, by which only they were 
handed down, WTiting being, I suppose, unknown. As story or a tale of facts was to be the 
vehicle, such leading facts as the native tradition preserved, must, of course, be used, and would 
be very easily made to bend. Thus we have, as observed by Nimrod, the Exodus or going out of 
all nations, probably the first migration of the tribe. We have this part of the mythos clearly in 
North India, South India, in Syria, Babylon, Troy, Rome, and in Mexico, perhaps the most re- 
markable of alk^ In Genesis we have the microcosm of two worlds. We have the Patriarch, that 
is, the head father or Ponlifex Maximus, and his three vicars, dividing the w'orld into three parts ; 
and the four in each case are microcosms of the To Ov, and of the Creator, Preserver, and De- 
stroyer. Ill the first case, Cain was the destroyer. In the second case, Ham was the wicked one^ 
or the destroyer^ the cursed 07 ie^the father of the Canaanites or followers of the female principle — 
Cune.^ Julius Firmicus Materuus says, is necessary to know, in the first place, that 
the God, who is the fabricator of man, produced his form, his condition, and his whole essence, 
in the image and similitude of the world. ...••• And thus the Demiurgus exhibited man by 
the artifice of a divine fabrication, in such a way, that, in a small body, he might bestow the 
power and essence of ail the elements, nature for this purpose bringing them together 5 and 
also, so that from the divine spirit, which descended from a celestial intellect to the support of 
the mortal body, he might prepare an abode for man, which, though fragile, might be similar to 
the ivorldy Again, So that the animal ivhich was made m imitation of the woirld might be 
governed by an essence similarly divine/’^ He was endowed with a portion of the first attri- 
bute of God or of the divine idea — wisdom. He had a portion of the generative power; he had a 
portion of immortality. Every animal, as I have already remarked, w’as a microcosm of manr- 
beginning, probably, with the wdse elephant, and descending to the meanest reptile. A portion 
of the same mind or wisdom, the same generative power, is visible in all. Every plant was a 
microcosm of the animal, and possessed a portion of mind. The sun-flower turns itself to the 
God of day; the pimperneH opens to the sun, and shuts itself to the storm. The ash-tree planted 
on a bank, with one root hanging down, turns it inwards to the earth. The sensitive-plant, like 
the youthful maiden, at first shrinks from the touch of man. Every plant has the living principle 
and the organs of generation ; and thus every thing descends, and the whole world, and each part. 


’ See sui)m, pp. 23, 24 ; Lord KingsborougU's Mex. Ant., Vol. VI. p. 237 ; and Nimrod, Vol. 11. pp. 370—373. 

® I stated in Volume I- p. 724, from Chrysostom, that when the Gentile mysteries began, a herald proclaimed 
Frocul ! hinc x}rocul este, profani,’' and that the Christians did the same thing, exclaiming hence all Why 

make such a point of turning out the dogs, more than any other animal ? I believe a mistake took place between the 
Tvr/i and Kvvoe, and that it originally applied to followers of the/emaie generative principle 
3 Trans, by Taylor. 

* In the case of the pimpernel, to evade the question or to disguise the fact, I shall be told some idle, inconclusive 
story, about the stimulating power of the solar ray or of light ; but ii is all true — it L matter acting upon matter. 
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is an image of God. How curiously is this connected with the first principles of the To Ov, or 
Gnosticism or Wisdom, and how beautifully does all resolve itself into one system ! 

3. We may now see what Pythagoras meant when he said, that all things arose from monhert. 
In the first place, numbers, as we have seen, constituted the symbolic letters in which all tht 
natural and religious learning of the ancients was contained. The learning of languages was net 
considered as any part of science or education with them 5 none being dead^ all were intelligible* 
Grammar, with all its complicated rules, was unknown to them 5 but they must have had enough 
to do to be able to repeat the meanings attached to the numeral symbols. The second sense In 
which the expression of Pythagoras is explainable, is most clearly found in the microcosmic num- 
bers, and in the doctrine of emanations and cycles ; from one proceeded two^ from the ixvo pr^i- 
ceeded thvee^iii all five ^ and from these proceeded the seven planets, the constellations divider 
into 13, 34, 7^? 360, 433, and all the immense cycles of which we have been treating, and which 
ultimately brought up all the aberrations of the planetary system, when every thing was reabsorbed 
into the Deity. 

It is not to be supposed that the philosophers who taught this system expected the world to be 
renewed every 600 or 6000 years. These were but little cycles to enable them to keep their time 
and their festivals in order 5 they were used as religious contrivances to delude the vulgar. Very 
different renewals of all things were looked for by the philosophers — various floods, and, perhaps, after 
a year of Brahma, 4,330,000,000 of years, a restoration of a perfect globe, of the planetary system, 
and the universe of fixed stars to their first state. Our globe is evidently an effect, in part per- 
fected 5 the effect, perhaps, of a third or fourth or fifth internal or mundane revolution. Nobody 
can suppose the globe will go to ruin or decay. It will most assuredly all come again to some 
perfect state unknown to us. It is like a butterfly; it will pass through all its stages — return to 
its egg — and run its course again. If the reader look back to Volume I. pp. 166, et seg.^ he will 
find that the system of cycles which I have unfolded, is founded on two numbers, the number 
and the number six ; that from them arose the numbers 360 and 432, and that from these a cycle 
was formed which included them both, viz. 21,600. In many places I have observed that the first 
year of all nations was believed to have had only 360 days. ^ If this were the case, it is evident 
that the science of astronomy would, before the irregularity of the motions of the planets arose, 
and before the number of the years of the periods of the sun and moon became comprised in odd 
numbers, and in fractional parts of years, days, and hours, be comparatively easy. The 13 moons 
of ^0 days each, and the 360 days, would make an exact SolHunar cycle, and the account of time 
would be kept regularly and without difficulty. And we may readily suppose this astronomical 
knowledge would be acquired without any very profound science or skill in observation. Now we 
may easily imagine that after the catastrophe of the flood, as soon as man found the system thrown 
into disorder, he would begin to devise means to correct the evil, and then astronomy would be 
improved by making cycles, as I have supposed in Volume L, and by experiments and obseiwa- 
tions, until he brought it to the perfection at which I have shewn that it finally arrived. Then it 
would be that the millennial system was formed by taking the period of time between the entrance 
of the equinoctial sdn into Taurus and his entrance into Aries, and then carrying the cycles for- 
ward, as I have there explained. This seems to me to furnish a very satisfactory reason for the 
operation of first taking off the sum of 2160 for the precession in one sign. The existence of the 
fact I have there clearly proved. The reason of it we have here. If we suppose the flood to have 
happened and the Pontiff and his court to have escaped, it would be a very considerable time be- 


* See, particularly, supra, pp. 3! 6— 326, and 409. 
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sore they would discover that the regular periods no longer returned ; and, probably^ by the time 
that they discovered the correct length of the new year and of the new month, they would have 
forgotten almost every thing, except that their year had been 3G0 days, and their moon's period 
30 days. Under these circumstances it seems natural, as soon as they had found out that the 
precession of the equinox took place after the rate of 216'0 years in a sign, that they should, when 
they formed their artificial system as we have seen it, go back for one sign and endeavour to make 
the two systems into one, as we have really found them to have done. This is the more probable, 
because the system would go on pan passu with the experiments which I have shewn probably 
took place to ascertain the I'eal length of the new Soli-lunar period, the Neros. If the theory 
^^bich I here propose, and it is the result of improved information and additional study, be thought 
probable, it will in a slight degree vary the theory advanced in Volume 1. pp. 177, 178, for the 
discovery of the cycles ; but though it will change the course of progression by which they were 
discovered, it will tend to confirm the system on the whole, VVe must recollect that, when I 
attributed shortness of memory to the early race, 1 suppose them to have had only the numeral 
symbolic, and not the syllabic, system of letters ; perhaps not even fhat^ but only the knowledge of 
figures of notation, I have much suspicion that all the periods consisting of the number twelve 
were formed when the year was actually^ 36'0 days long, and that the periods consisting of the 
number ten were formed when the new and compound cycle was formed of the ten Neroses and 
ten signs of the Zodiac, The Equinox, if it preceded at all, preceded after the rate of 54''^ in a 
year, a degree in 66 years, a sign in 2000 years, and the circle or 12 signs in 24,000 years. When 
the ancient astronomers discovered that, in consequence of the flood, the circular motions of the 
heavenly bodies were completed in broken periods, they probably invented the cycles out of the 
two systems to obviate the inconvenience which the change had brought about. And this is the 
reason why we have the sacred numbers sometimes from the twelves^ the old system — and some- 
times from the tens, the netv one. And thus we have the system of the cycles of 21,600, of 43,200, 
of 432,000, and of 4,320,000, to unite the two systems. Sir W. Drummond says,^ ‘^If the 
“ priests of Ammon were right, the antediluvians may have been so likewise, for Plutarch tells us, 
that according to the former the annual period has been continually decreasing.'^ This, in no 
small degree, tends to confirm my theory, that the year was lengthened by the change in the 
direction of the earth's axis, and that it is gradually returning to its former natural state. 

When I read the critical dissertations of Mr. Niebuhr on the History of Rome, which every 
where betray the utter confusion in which the early part is involved, the total failure of the almost 
unceasing attempts of the later historians (such as Cicero and Tacitus) to produce any thing like 
order, or to account for the endless anomalies in the customs, laws, and constitutions of the re- 
spective states, which every where shew themselves, I am driven to seek some cause which they 
have not understood or to which they have paid no attention. I am thus almost compelled to have 
recourse to the ancient Pontifical government, about which I have already said so much, and to 
trace the difficulties of the Roman writers to their neglect to search into the few remaining cir- 
cumstances of this ancient empire, of the importance of which they seem never to have formed a 
proper estimate. It is like ourselves: we are always looking for the causes of effects in times 
since the Roman conquest of Britain, which ought to be looked for in the times and in the state of 
things before their arrival—which state of things, in many respects, they left, unaltered, to their 
successors, when they quitted the island. Once, and I think only once, Mr. Niebuhr's^ attention 
seems to have been drawn to what he calls the influence of numerical forms in the states of anti- 


; Class. Journ. Vol. XVI. p. 156. 


^ Vol. II. p. 20 Thirlwall's Ed. 
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quity which, on that occasion, he says, solves a puzzle; but he almost instantly loses sight of it* 
He often observes the recurrence of the numbers V2 and SO; but it seems never to have once 
occurred to him to inquire further into the reason of this recurrence, which a moment’s considera- 
tion would have taught him must have had a cause. He notices the tradition of the Alban and 
Latin states being formed of 600 families, and also that some of the very heavy and oldest coins, 
called ctseSy without inscriptions, have the head of a young man on one side, wearing a PhTygiau 
honnet^ and on the reverse u wheels with six spokes. The former figure he thinks represents Asca- 
nius, the latter, the spokes of the wheel, the six centuries of the Lavinian Colony.^ This may be 
true ; but I can only conceive the regulation of the states by the number 600 to have the same 
reference as the spokes on the coin, viz. to the revolving cycle of GOO, celebrated by Virgil. The 
bonnet or mitre marks the cycle as sacred* The formation of the legion by 6000 men, and its 
decuples 60 and 600, had reference to the same superstition. Niebuhr sa^s, At this time four 
legions must have been 1^,000 men: add to this 12,000 from the colonies and subject towns, 
and 24,000 for the double contingent of each allied state, and the whole assembled force will be 
72,000 men. The legend peeps through in this wantoning with typical numbers, which it de- 
lights to multiply enormously.’"® But Mr. Niebuhr, like our modern English historians, never 
once gives himself the trouble df asking what was the meaning of the legend which peeped 
through, and why they thus wantoned with certain peculiar typical numbers. After the know- 
ledge of the system was lost, the legend was continued from habit, and we constantly talk of our 
scores and half scores^ our dozens and half dozens^ &c. Had this habit arisen from the nature of 
these numbers, we should have found a similar name for the number eight, which has the acci- 
dents that may be supposed to influence the numbers twelve and ten in a much more remarkable 
degree. Indeed, had arithmetic been the effect of learning, instead of what we call accident, there 
can be no doubt that eight would have been taken as the terminate number, instead of ten. 

4. The microcosm is visible in the number of the Gods, as in every other part of the creation 
which is in any way subject to the genius of man. We have three at the head, in the capitol — 
Jupiter, Apollo, and Minerva. We have the 7 Dii Consentes, theCabiri; the 12 greater Gods, 
and the 360, one for each day. It is true we do not now find the 72 ; but, as we found them dis- 
tinctly marked in the 7S angels of the 72 nations of the world, and in the 7S angels ascending and 
descending the ladder of Jacob, we may be very certain they were once there. Mr. Niebuhr has 
taken great pains to exhibit the infinite variety in the minor internal forms, and in the outward 
relations of the several states and municipia of Italy and Greece with one another; but he scarcely 
ever attempts to account for such a state of things having arisen. All this, however, is a neces- 
sary consequence, or arises very naturally out of the state which I contemplate, of a supreme 
Sacerdotal or Patriarchal government overriding the whole, but leaving each to govern itself in its 
own way, to form its domestic regulations according to the circumstances of the localities, climate, 
&c,, of each ; yet, as we see in the Amphictyons, when necessary, exercising a paternal and 
mediatorial power of the most beneficial nature over them all. In consequence of the profits of 
this order of mediators being fixed to the unvarying tenth of the produce, its interest would, in a 
very peculiar manner, as I have before remarked, lead it to the preservation of universal peace# It 
would prosper with the prosperity of the sub-infeudate castes ; it would suffer with their suffer- 
ings ; it would sympathise with them in all their feelings. The system of patron and client would 
exist in the most amiable of forms.® And when at last the universal law of change began to 


* Niebuhr, Hist, Home, Vol. II, p, 19. Thiilwairs Ed. * Ibid. p. 40. 

^ Mr Niebuhr observes, (Hist, Rome, Vol. I. p. 119. Thirlwall's Ed.,) that " at Rome the relation between patron 
VOL, 11 . 3 K 
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operate "upon the system, it would produce precisely what we read of in the rhapsodies or poetical 
works of the hards — first a Golden age, then an age of Silver, then one of Brass, and, at last, when 
the system went entirely to pieces, what has very well been called an age of Iron. The more I 
reflect, the more I become convinced that the theory, (a theory founded upon innumerable facts,) 
which I have laid before my reader, will rationally account for all the hitherto anomalous circum- 
stances in which the world is placed ; and, as my theory is upon the whole, or perhaps with some 
trifling errors, the truth, it is the only theory which will ever do it. There is no subject of which 
we hear more than that of the sending out of colonies, from both Italy and Greece ; but they are 
all described to have taken place in very remote times. The actual going out, in every case, 
seems to have been forgotten. It is very natural that the patriarchal government should have 
promoted this system, to relieve the overflow of the population, which, by causing a scarcity of 
food, would cause vice and misery to prevail, and, with vice and misery, make the people more 
difficult to be governed, and thus to endanger its rule. And every new colony would add to the 
wealth and power of the Patriarchate. Among the Buddhists we have in a peculiar manner the 
monastic system, and under this system we may readily suppose the order of monks, which 
was kept up by taking children from the other classes, would be kept within such bounds as were 
thought desirable, and that it would be abundantly supplied with food, without ever being liable, 
except from an occasional scarcity— the effect of bad seasons — to the inconvenience of want. I 
think this celebrated system must have arisen by degrees, and have had its origin in various 
causes ; but, perhaps, chiefly in the natural tendency of man to monopolise and secrete know- 
ledge. And probably the institution of an order which should continue itself by descent, may have 
arisen from the going to pieces of the first system. We have the remains of the first of these in 
the monks of Tibet and Europe, and of the second in the Brahmins of India 5 we have the system 
also, in modern times, pretty nearly portrayed in the celibate Catholic, and the marrying Protes- 
tant, clergy. Mr. Niebuhr every where finds a system which be does not understand, or at least 
does not know how to account for, called IcroiroXiTstot or Isopolity. This was an interchange of 
rights among the different towns or free states- This again was a natural effect which would arise 
(as he finds it varied in many ways) from the general, superintending character of the Patriarchal 
government, leaving the respective towns to regulate their own domestic concerns, and it was the 
remains of that government falling to pieces by degrees. I think there is nothing of this kind left 
now any where. Perhaps the remains of it may be seen in the Pale of Germany and Ireland. ^ 
Livy, not understanding or adverting to the fact, that it was an effect of a previous cause, the 
remains of a former state of society, treats it as a cause instead of an effect, Livy calls it a hospi- 
table relation entered into with a whole people.® But Niebuhr justly observes, that it a 
feature of ancient tradition which no late writer could have invented.^’ He represents the rights 
of the municipium to have been acquired in three ways — hy exercising isotely, and by 
by a munic^s,^ The first, is that of our sons of freetoen succeeding their fathers ; 
the second, our apprentice 5 and the third, our grant of the freedom of a town. In the Pale of 
Ireland, and the Pfahlbiirger of Germany, we have a remnant of the Pontifical or Patriarchal 
government which cannot be disputed. I have no doubt that the word was brought to both coun- 
tries by the first tribe of Saxons. It comes from the Hebrew pla^ in its sense of seyamvit. 


“ and client was the feudal system in its best form ” I mention this to shesv that the system (or rather the remains of 
the system) made itself visible. 

^ Niebuhr, Vol. IL pp. 74, 75. Thirl walPs Ed. ^ Ibid. p. 57. 

3 Ibid. p. 65. * Ibid. Vol, 1. p. 398; Vol. IL pp. 74, 75. Thirlwall’s Ed. 
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To be in the pah was to be separated from something. I do not find the root in Hebrew for the 
Greek ; but a moment^s reflection shews that the separavit has essentially this idea. A 
door or gate cannot well be disconnected from the idea of separating* The word iso, I think, may 
have come from the root iza, egressus est^ and the compound word would mean persons gone out 
from the pale* We use the word pale in Yorkshire for a sheep-fold ; and a vessel to hold milk, 
from the cow, a milk-pail. I think it probable, that when Numa Porapilius became governor of 
Rome, he found the state ruled by a portion of the customs or laws of the previous government, 
which had gone to decay, and left nothing but a chaos behind it : and he undertook to arrange 
and write down a certain part of what he found and thought necessary for the use of the infant 
state, then first beginning to assume the form of a settled government: but this would not exclude 
the deciding of such cases as his writing did not provide for, when they arose, according to the 
ancient customs ; and these decisions would naturally form or declare (precisely as ours do) a lex 
non scripta* The great mistake of Niebuhr and many other writers consists in this, that they con- 
sider every thing to have taken its rise from the supposed date of the Roman city or state, while 
the city, state, and almost every thing connected with them, are effects of something preceding. 
From inattention to this circumstance, the whole of Niebuhr’s explanation of the constitutions of 
the Romans and Grecians is a chaos, and particularly with respect to the occupation of the land. 
He clearly shews, that the same principle prevailed in both Italy and Greece. I have no doubt 
that whenever the conquering tribes of Chaldaean-Celtic Sacse arrived in a country new to them, 
and in fact in all countries, from Tartary or Scythia, they established their own feudal tenure of 
land, either by subinfeudating the lands in part to the miserable, ignorant, savage, descendants of 
antediluvians, or aborigines as they were called, or to their own tribe entirely — reserving to the 
rulers, who were the priests, the tenths* Thus the whole world became subject to the same Patri- 
archate— a Patriarchate subdivided into three, and I doubt not each of the three having a book, 
like Genesis, which would shew that its was the eldest branch of the family of Noah, whether it was 
Ham or Japhet or Shem. The circumstances which Mr.Whiston has pointed out, that astronomi- 
cal science shews the first race was preserved in that part of the globe called Tartary, and that 
Noah must have resided in China, tend to confirm this. But I must remind my reader, for my 
own credit, that I do not affirm the truth of any part of Mr. Whiston’s system, except that which 
I expressly mention as adopting. I by no means wish to implicate myself in much nonsense 
which that amiable and learned person persuaded himself to believe. He exhibited a remarkable 
prbof that learning does not, in every thing, carry with it sense* 

5* I must now revert to a circumstance which would necessarily arise from the numeral symbo- 
lic writing in a downward direction, growing into horizontal alphabetic writing, in different nations, 
in which the spoken languages had so far changed as to be in part or almost entirely unintelligible 
to one another. I suppose the change from the symbolic to the alphabetic would take place by 
degrees, and the upright line would be turned sometimes one way, sometimes another ; this would 
form entirely ?iew words. * Thus Ras might become sar j and as we know the s became c, or was 
originallv c, here we have the w'ord car or cor,^ for heart and wisdom — two ideas of things widely 
different. In this way many words would be formed, each of them sometimes having two mean- 
ings totally different from one another. Here it is evident that we have a class of words which 


* See Vok I. pp. 455, 484, 942 j and stipra, 153, on the word ros or m\ Bd, 

® This is remarkably confirmed by what we find in Ethiopia and Egypt. In the former, in the Chaldee, it turned to 
the lett ; in the latter, in the Coptic, it turned to the rights but in both it had the same meaning head, chief, prince, 
wisdom* 
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Will bid defiance to all rational etymology. This is remarkably the case with and cor. Sul, 
he bun I think is another example. It would form Lus* or Lu^, lucis. We must recollect, 
that this reasoning I suppose what we know was the fact, that the first letters were right lines, 
per aps some few at angdes, in fact, the Runes, and the letters used by the Masonic Cnldees, at 
, as may be seen in their books now possessed by his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex 

ibslrvrthe paudt^r/^ ‘he world, we shall immediately 

vould learn to repea or learn the meaning of three thousand words in any language, he would be 
ble 0 speak i . I ave no doubt that the knowledge of the meanings attached to a certl por^ 
ton of numeral symbols constituted part of the learning contained in the twenty thousand veLs 
T Inch the Druids required the pupHs to repeat in their colleges. Even after Ihl world arrived at 
o advanced a state as to erect such works as Stonehenge and Abury, the number of necessary 

then be wanted-merely nouns, verbs, and pronouns. I am convinced that if a judicious selection 

learnt tire ‘T ’ " persons wh 

iriVJ any difficulty, although speaking and knoiLg no lan- 

gnages but those which are the most dissimilar in the world. By being aftached toZZZ the 

guage would be remarkably stable and fixed, and by being formed of right lines at angles it would 
^ Me ,ea„i,g, Wh.. .e cdl the A™l.io figures, ,hid. Jh„o Jail “f tie 

j system, at this day, it would not be necessary even that it 

nexed the Ian thousand Persian words were printed with the numbers an- 

-uacpe Thev^w^rr instantly become known to every one who could write the Persian Ian- 

nf ^ direction, to send it by post. It is very evident, that for the purooses 

might bTJSied ^1^8): 7 aamber of ideas attached to increased numbers, it 

oftm Tit Lud tSalTj TJ ^ ^ ---t 

woids which we use for the si-ns of ^ T numerals none of the little 

in writing till syllabic itrll writorr TT 
which is the reaCwhl L rl" r “ ^ 

For the same reason it S It thi I T 7^^"’ 

one nation, may be found in the dT* exclusive emphatic article of 

but THE-osci—Thosci— .Thuaci—T^ another : for instanefe, the Tusci were nothing 

not only the high branches of Geo ^ suppose, of Naples.® I much suspect that 

bra also! Weta WM Mathematics were known to the ancients, but Alge- 

When I find that it was known ^Ttaly^hrerhu^TT''^'^ Arabians in the middle ages.® 

it had been known in a secret socieh, tW*. h a ascertained that 

conclude, that it was a remnant of th ■ before that time, I am immediately led to 

> was a remnant of the science of the old Tuscan Augurs or Agrimensores-a part 


L«s or A^^-the RoTof tT rnSr^of of Wisdom, of Love, &c , came to be called jioteer of 

= See Niebulu’s Map. , ’ Skarou.-Sec supra, pp. 6. 7, 32. 33, 44, 46. 

’ The science of algebra is nothing but a symbolic language. 
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of the ancient mysteries — of magic ; for the answers to questions given by its means would^ to 
ignorant people, be truly magical. Mr, Christie^ has observed a passage of Diodorus, (Book L 
Chap, L,) which seems to refer to the first numerical symbols. He says, the time when 
speech was indistinct and confused, aa‘7}[x,8 hcc$ (ruy3cs)^0[xsp7ig^ they by degrees expressed 
themselves in a more articulate manner, and appointed symbols to represent the objects under 
consideration, by which means they were able to explain themselves intelligibly."' This passage 
of the Greek Diodorus leads me to repeat, that we ought not to be tied down in our construction 
of Greek words in the early period when that language was naturally a(r7}[j,og^ in the same manner 
as when it became fixed, and when the Greeks, in respect to delicacy of speech, became the most 
fastidious people upon. earth, ^ When I consider the vast variety of independent states in Greece^ 
their continual feuds and jealousies, and the practice discovered by Mr. Hammer of every philo- 
sopher having a form of letter of his own,^ I cannot much doubt that the Amphictyonic council of 
the state regulated the sacred letter in which all matters under its cognizance were recorded. This 
would naturally become in time the letter of the whole country, superseding the letter of the sepa« 
parate states. All this seems to account rationally for the great dissimilarity of forms with the 
uniformity of system, and for all the discordant or heterogeneous states of Greece having one 
letter — and the discordant or heterogeneous states of Italy another. Thus I think it probable that 
the Greek system of writing was for a long time confined to the caste of priests in Greece, the 
Latin to the caste of priests in Italy, as the Sanscrit was for a long time confined to the caste of 
priests in India. The above description by Diodorus is peculiarly applicable to the Synagogue 
Hebrew, and must have been equally applicable to all written languages in their early stages, i 
have frequently observed, that the dogma forbidding any change in the text has preserved the 
Hebrew, locked up in the Temple, in a state of purity. 

6. But to return to the Pythagorean philosophy of the generation of numbers. This was the 
generation of cycles, ending or beginning with the To Oi/ or One : iovone is but and increasing 
or decreasing, as the case might be, like the coats of an Onion ^ ad infinitum^ either way ending in 
illusion ; for we are as incapable of forming an idea of the least atom as of the greatest substance ; 
and the idea of number cannot be separated from or formed without matter. In no part is the sys- 
tem more beautiful than in the doctrine of the microcosm. We have an abundance of theories to 
account for the adoration of animals by the Egyptians and others, but none of them satisfactory. I 
believe it arose from the names of animals being unintentionally formed of the numeral symbols 
wBich also formed certain cycles, when the numerals grew into letters. Thus the numeral letters 
clOy which meant 600 in Chaldee, meant a cat^h. finalr:500, 1=30, o=70=600. Thus a Cat came 
to be sacred. In the same manner the Onion, on account of the similarity of its coats to the 
planetary spheres, was called*— from being sacred to the Father of Ages— oticovcov— It was 
also strikingly similar to the microcosmic principle. I much suspect that most of their sacred 
animals were adored for similar reasons. Thus every animal, the numeral letters of whose name 
described at once the animal and one of the planets or sacred cycles, came to be an object of ado- 
i'ation, and the animal was considered sacred to the God. Hence the explanation I have given 
above, p. 113, of Msculapius from Asclo-o(pi^. The ops o^g^ mog, and were in fact anciently 


* Essay on worship of the Elements, p 3. ® The same observation will apply to the Sanscrit. ® See supra, p. 247- 

* The Onion was adored (as the black stone in Westminster Abbey is by us) by the Egyptians for this property, as a 
type of the eternal renewal of ages, and for this very reason, probably, called cotav 'tm amvm, as our settle is so called 
from the Hebrew stl, and our order from the Hebrew Tip ord. The Onion is adored in India, and is forbidden 
Jo be eaten. Forster^s Sketches of Hindoos, p. 35, See Vol. L pp. 193, 338, 449. 
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the same word^ and meant Logos and Serpent. Thus the Logos is divine wisdom ; and thus the 
serpent came to be regarded as the wisest of animals. Cyclops is the same— and 
Serpent of the Cycle, or Logos of the Cycle, if it be objected that what I have said of the © 4 ^^ 
and cannot be admitted, as they do not furnish proof— I reply. If there have been one original 
language, the different ancient words may be expected to be found scattered indiscriminately in 
all languages descended from that original, or formed upon it. I admit they do not furnish proof. 
Scarcely in any case can a proof ever be found ; at the most a high probability is all that can be 
expected, and that I contend we have here. But this is a matter of opinion : every one must judge 
for himself, Hutchinson and Shaw say, that the 0711072^ in Hebrew sum or C3!2^ sm, is a per- 
fect emblem of the disposition of the heavens. Supposing the root and head to represent the 
poles, if it be cut transversely or diagonally, it will be found divided into the same number of 
spheres, including each other, counting from the sun or centre to the circumference, as the ancients 
knew the courses of the orbs divided this system into, and so the divisions represented the courses 
of those orbs. The Sanscrit word Sydma means darkness, black, black flowers i and Sydmdnga 
means the planet Mercury or Buddha. This is formed from the Hebrew root sm which 
means « planet^ plural S 77 ihn planets, rulers, and disposers. These planets were called mes- 

csengers and ayysWoi or angels. As we find so many Sanscrit words in the English and other 
languages,! I suspect that theSyam and atiga mean the Angel Sam ov Buddha. From finding the 
word Sam® to mean the Sun, the Planet Mercury, darkness, and Buddha, and the Tam to mean a 
zodiacal incarnation, i. e. of the Sun in the sign of the Twins — and in several other cases from 
finding the T and the S to be interchanged, I am induced to suspect that the Tam is a corruption 
of the Sam— as I formerly suspected the Tages to be a corruption of the Sages. I have Park- 
hurst’s authority for saying that the change of the W into the Jl was usual.® I am rather inclined 
to think the Onion was an emblem of the recurring cycles than of the planets 5 but as it would 
evidently suit for both, it probably was used for both. Notwithstanding the identity of the appel- 
lative (for it is merely an appellative) of Crest or given to the two persons in India and 

Europe, at the head of the two divisions of the religion, it seems probable that the Western Cres- 
tians descended directly from the Buddhists rather than from the Brahmins. It is true that we 
constantly meet with what appear to be traits of the Brahmins in the West, but we must not for- 
get that the Buddhists and Brahmins were the same in all great points. Brahminisin was but 
Protestant Buddhism, and the two assimilate to the Papists and Protestants, in the fact, that, in 
each case, the reformers, as they called themselves, abolished the Archierarchy which I have 
exhibited to my reader, ^ I have called them reformers, and so in both cases they were. For, in 
India, the effects of Brahmanism were, to reform the calendar, to make it assimilate to the changed 
state of the heavens, and thus, no longer to have Taurus as their emblem, but Aries. This was 
the case with Moses, who reformed the system of his tribe by abolishing the golden calf; and it 
was attempted to be restored by the ten tribes, who set up the Calves at Dan and Bethavon. In 
almost every point the Archierarchy of Rome and Tibet are the same. I think it seems probable 
that the Patriarchal government or the Archierarchy continued until after the time that the sun 
entered Aries at the vernal equinox, when the religious revolution took place 5 this was about the 
time when the flood happened— the axis of the earth became changed or inclined, and almost all 
the ancient learning of the world was lost. If this event happened about two thousand five hun- 
dred years B. C., and only very few persons escaped, in five or six hundred years, as I have 


® Ibid, pp. 199—201. 

See VoL I, pp. 161, 162; also mpra, pp. 53, efseq., and pp. 359, 360, 


» pp. 166, 167, note. 

^ Greek Lex. in voce ®TPA, 
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already shewn, they might readily have increased to five or six hundred millions of people 5 ^ and if 
the knowledge of symbolic writing and arithmetic remained with the heads only of the Pontifical 
government in the East, we may see a very probable reason why that body of men, by means ot 
their colonies, became the rulers of the world, even long before the period of five or six hundred 
years had elapsed. If the Archierarchal system was established before the flood, it was very 
natural that it should have been revived after it. We have this well described in the histories of 
Adam and Noah. If the last great convulsion left a few people in every country, or in only most 
countries, they would stock the world, to a very considerable extent, in much less time than I 
have allotted to them ; and if they were under a patriarchal government before the catastrophe, 
they would subsequently be prepared to submit more readily to its superiority, especially when it 
was introduced by the castes from the oriental hive, of whose arrival in the West, and their con- 
quest of what have been called the aborigines, we have such abundant proofs. From the East- 
ern tribes being called Aioi UsT^atryoi or AoZy sailors, it is probable that they brought peace and 
civilization to the aborigines. I think from the picture I have drawn of the golden age, this was 
probably the case. Their superior attainments would give them the superiority, and it would not 
be till they became corrupted, that they would reduce the aborigines into Helots, These Pelasgi 
or Sailors might be also Chalidei, The Pelasgi were, in a marked manner, said to be inhabitants 
of Crestona in Thrace, They are called Am Tls'kaa’yot by Homer, because, says Eustathius in 
his Commentary, they were the only people who, after Deucalion’s flood, preserved the use of 
letters,® This theory seems to me to agree very well with all the circumstances, such as the 
change in the earth’s axis and the consequent flood by a comet, a fact established upon as strong 
a probability as in such a case could be expected. If we consider every person who was admitted 
to the high mysteries of the religion as, by that privilege, admitted to the sacred caste, we have no 
longer any occasion to seek for the reason of the great anxiety to conceal the doctrines, As these 
doctrines became known, the mysteries would fall off by degrees, till, in fact, there would be 
scarcely any left. High arithmetic, literal writing, astronomy, and other sciences, were what ori- 
ginally constituted the mysteries. We have almost the last examples of this exclusiveness and 
spirit of Monopoly in the concealment of algebra in Italy, In all countries we have well- 
marked traditions of tribes coming from the East, and of their finding and conquering the abori- 
gines, who were often supposed to have been indigenous, as they knew nothing of their own origin, 
except a few vague traditions, of which one always was, that they had escaped from or arisen 
after the flood. For want of the knowledge of letters this seems to be a consequence which would 
necessarily follow in five or six hundred years. I am convinced that this has every probability on 
its side. I consider the circumstances of coincidence between the comet of 1680 and the chrono- 
logical date of the flood in the Indian, Jewish, and Grecian writings, (when their 3101 period is 
corrected and its mistake accounted for) to establish the reality of a flood at that time, on so high 
a degree of probability as to amount almost to certainty. However, it is a probability on which I 
have no hesitation in saying, that any philosopher may rationally found a probable opinion, and 
any devotee a belief. I have said above, that I think the Western Christians descended from the 
Buddhists, though we very often see traits of Brahminism in the West. I suspect that all the old 
Druidical monuments are antediluvian, I think this would not be thought improbable if persons 
could be brought to consider the fact of the flood divested of the mythic absurdities and mistrans- 
lations with which it is loaded in Genesis. These absurdities I have shewn were, in all ancient 


* See supra, p. 395. 


* Grant on the Gael, p, 21, 
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books, contrived to conceal under them, and to preserve for the use of the initiated, certain great 
truths. 

7 . Before I venture upon another of what will be called, by persons of little minds, my bold 
speculations, I must beg my reader to recollect, that when the famous ancile came from heaven, 
sent by Pallas to Numa, five others were immediately made by that legislator, in order that the 
true one might not be known. This shield was to be the protector of the eternal city. ^ Thus 
there were to be five records of the mythos, at least of the cyclic mythos. In the Tamul, in 
which w’e found the Mosaic mythos, we have an account that their sacred writing had five distinct 
meanings.® Now what has happened to the ancient mythology of the Gentiles ? Various persons 
have attempted its explanation, and it cannot be denied that several of them have succeeded with 
a considerable show of probability : for instance, one class of persons, the followers of Euhemerus, 
have made it into the history of men j another class, the Stoics, have explained it by allegory | 
by which process they have deduced from it moral truths^ Now, I ask, is there not a probability 
that the first ancient sacred writing, before it became corrupted, might have been constructed, like 
the lost writing of the Tamul, to contain several meanings — so constructed for the purpose of 
gratifying the prevailing attachment to secrecy, so that no person might be able to say certainly 
what was its real meaning ? May not Genesis have been this very Tamul book ? Clemens him- 
self has been supposed to have been initiated into the mysteries of Eleusis;® and this being 
admitted, he gives us a piece of information of the greatest importance to my whole system. He 
says,^ that the truths taught in the mysteries had been stolen by the philosophers from Moses and 
the prophetSn^ That is, in other words, that they were the same, at least with some part of what 
is contained in the doctrines of those persons or in their writings. This is a piece of extraordinary 
confirmatory evidence of almost my whole system. In another place, speaking of the mysteries, 
he says, here is an end of all instruetwn. We behold nature and things*^ Here is the Mercavah, 
which, together with the Barasit, I have little doubt contained all the mysteries— that is, the 
Grecian Cabala. Perhaps there is no point upon which the modern religious are more completely 
deceived by their priests than on that of the ancient mysteries. They are represented by all Pro- 
testants as matters of little moment, to which novices or only half Christians were admitted, when, 
in fact, they were for many generations held to be of the greatest possible importance, and must 
evidently have contained something very different from what is now celebrated or preached in our 
churches every day. They were taught by Clemens, Origen, and the higher order of Ciiristians ; 
but I believe they were not known to Paul or his followers, who, I think, had no concern with 
them. When the Paulites got possession of power, the mysteries were treated with contempt. I 
shall, perhaps, have passages produced to me to shew that Origen or Clemens acknowledged Paul. 
As well might passages be produced from ray works to prove that I acknowledge Wesley, Wilber- 
force, H allied, Southcote, or Brothers. Suppose I do acknowledge them all and their writings, and 
admit them to have been most excellent persons, and many of their doctrines to have been very good. 
What then ? Does this make me adopt all their pernicious fooleries ? It is quite impossible to 
maintain that the doctrines of the Trinity, of Baptism, and of theEucharist,canbe the secret doctrines 
which are so clearly declared, by Clemens Alexandrinus, to exist, because all these were openly 
explained to the world by Justin Martyr, in his Apology, addressed to Antoninus Pius, long before 
the time of Clemens, about the yearn 160. It therefore follows, that Clemens must allude to some 


‘ supra, pp 145, 146. s Ib, pp. 15, ]48. 

^ Euseb Prsep. Evan. L. ii. Cap. ii. p. 61, 7Favr6)v ha itstpai; * Strom. V. p. 650. 

^ Ouveroff on IMysti of Eleusis, transl, p. 44. ® Strom, V. p. 2 , Ouverofi^ ib. p. 42. 
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Other secrets or mysteries; at the same time, I think there can be no doubt that many of the 
Romish fathers did affect to make a secret of their explanation of Baptism, the Eucharist, &c. 
But the public explanation of Justin shews that this was not the principle of the church. The 
fact was, I have no doubt, that after the Paulite fathers got power, they began to wish for mys- 
teries, w^hich, when their sect was in adversity or a state of weakness, they affected to despise ; thus 
they attempted to make mysteries of the doctrines which I have shewn were not so considered bv 
Justin, What constituted the whole of the Christian mysteries will probably never be discovered ; 
but their existence cannot be denied. I consider the eucharistia^ as a solemn pledge of secresy — 
to preserve faithfully the secrets which the Master had been communicating to the elect ; and as 
we have found it in almost all nations, it was probably in this manner originally used in all. It 
cannot be denied that the Eucharist was celebrated by Jesus in his last supper in secret — it was 
confined to the twelve; and in the Roman church of the Paulites it was kept a secret from the 
rabble for several hundred years, I do not, as I have just said, consider it so much a secret, 
though still it was a secret, as a pledge of the faithful keeping of the secrets or mysteries at that 
time just celebrated. In the mode in which we have found this Melchizedeckian and Pythagorean 
ceremony celebrated by the ancient Latins and the modern Jews, we have an example of a mystery 
having become, as it is now with us, public. This is the case with all the Judaean mythos which 
we have found in Mexico, China, India, Syria, &c., Scc.^ Augustin, Theodoret, Basil, Pope Inno- 
cent I., and otheis, have treated of the mysteries of the Christians, of which they clearly say, that 
Baptism, the Eucharist, and the meaning of the other Sacraments, constitute a part ; but their 
words generally imply that they were only a part. Innocent says, Reliqua vero, quae sci'ibi fas 
non est^ cum adfueris, interrogati poterimus edicere.^^® Now we know very well that the scribi 
fas non est must apply to something besides the sacraments, about which it was common to all 
these fathers to write. It may be observed, that there is scarcely a single dogma or rite of the 
Romish church which I have not already shewn to have been equally in use among the Gentiles 
therefore, on this account, it seems to follow, that there must have been something else; and what 
can this have been but the secret doctrines of Wisdom and the Gnosis, which I have shewn were 
the secret doctrines of all nations ? In our endeavours to ascertain the cause why the Judaean 
Xp7]f-ian mythos, which I have discovered in so many nations, was not treated of in ancient 
authors, we never give sufficient credit to the exertions of the ancients to keep secret their mys- 
teries, of which this chief part. It was not only forbidden to reveal the myste- 

ijes, but it was forbidden either to write or bvbn to speak about them. And whenever they 
were so spoken of or written about, it was always held to be contra bonos mom— -contrary to good 
taste, and was, in fact, enough to exclude the writer or speaker from good society, and to consign 
his writings to oblivion. They were regarded by almost all persons in the same way as a great 
majority of persons in England consider the writings of Payne or Carlile. The word mystery took 
a new meaning, as it has done with us. We call Baptism, the Eucharist, &c., mysteries; but by 
this name we do not mean to describe them as secrets^ This is proved by the circumstance of 
Justin having published them all. In fact there are public private mysteries. We must not 

forget that we have found that part of the mythos which consists of the cruci6xion among the 
Jews, where we might expect to find it, if it were a secret system, namely, in their books of the 
secret doctrine^ called Apocrypha — in Wisdom and Ecclcsi||ticus.® Every thing tends to shew. 


' I have no doubt whatever that the banquet, which always follows a Masonic Lodge or CImpter, is the remains of 
the Eucharistia, 

^ See supra, pp. 28, 214, 218, 232, 235. * De Vallemont, Du Secret des Mysthres, p. 56. 

See mpra, pp. 129, 145, 276. * See supra, pp. 124 — 126, 232. 
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that the part consisting of the deaths and resurrections of the Gods were parts of a secret system, 
which, originally performed in the masteries by the initiated alone, by degrees got out and became 
known to the vulgar. This satisfactorily accounts for the way in which we always find it wrapped 
up in an aenigmatical style of writing, as it is in Wisdom and Ecclesiasticiis above named. If this 
history w^ere a part of the ancient religion and mysteries, the state in which it is come to us in the 
different countries is what is a necessary consequence. That the apocryphal books are now only 
in a Greek translation, is no proof against their antiquity. If we suppose them forgeries, we must 
allow that the person forging them in Greek must have held them out as translations. We may 
as well say, that the works of Irenjeus are not his, because we have them not in the Greek, but 
only in a Latin translation. I pay very little attention to the opinion of the Jews of the present 
day, who may as readily throw out ancient learning as they adopt modern ; such, for instance, as 
the Masoretic pointing. But I have met with learned Jews who maintain that Wisdom and Eccle- 
siasticus shew from their idioms a translation from the Hebrew. St. Jerome went to Syria to 
study Hebrew, and I have seen it stated in the Revue EiicyclopMique, that there is in his works 
an account of his, that he found the ancient writings of the Jews defaced and dispersed in frag- 
ments in different places, and that he collected them with great difficulty. Ihe Jews are like 
other sects. As time advances they all arise from circumstances, and where they are not new, 
but old, they constantly ch.Tnge with circumstances, and each gives to its ancient books the con- 
struction most suitable to its modern ideas, which are the effect, in every case, of the new circum- 
stances in which the sect is placed. Hoffman says, that the early Christians did wisely not to 
expose the mysteries to the profane view of the infidels. How futile these arguments appear, 
since I have shewn that there is no rite or ceremony now known among Christians which was not 
common to them and to the Gentiles i Even the famous transubstantiation we have seen was 
alluded to by Cicero. ^ It cannot be doubted that the mysteries alluded to by Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, and delivered by Jesus Christ to the three, were very different from those heathen figments 
about which the Romish and Protestant priests have always made so great a noise. There can be 
little doubt that the construction given by the fathers to the words of Jesus, that the Apostles 
should not throw their pearls before the swine, meant, that they should not reveal the secrets of 
the religion. Dr. De Vallemont has proved, by authorities of the ancient fathers, the most nume- 
rous and unquestionable, that the later fathers endeavoured to make the doctrines of the Trinity, 
Regeneration, and the Eucharist, among others, into secrets^ the most sacred, and they attempted 
to preserve them from the vulgar and the Gentiles with the greatest possible care. He has abun- 
dantly proved the same thing of the Gentile mysteries. The secreting of the Christian mysteries 
was but an attempt to restore the secrets of Paganism, which had been, by degrees, revealed by 
unprincipled persons, and which will always happen when society comes to that unhappy state in 
which an oath is no longer considered binding. The Pagan religion in the fourth century, and in- 
deed long before, had become virtually dead \ most of its mysteries had become known or were 
forgotten among the mass of the people 5 and where they yet continued and were noticed by the 
Christians, the latter were deluded by a story which suited their capacities well enough, that the 
Devil had been at work, and had copied from the Christian rites. This was, I doubt not, quite 
sufficient to satisfy the scruples of the few who were able to inquire or desirous of inquiring. The 
Christian, that is, the Popish, mys||ries were in every respect similar to the ancient Gentile. 1 
do not believe that they varied in any important particular. On the subject of the real presence in 
the Eucharist, De Vallemont has most undoubtedly the advantage in the argument with the Pro- 


^ See^tfpra, p. 64. 
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testants. If the Protestants choose to argue the question of Transubstantiation on the ground of 
common sense;, excluding the ancient practice and the authority of the ancient fathers, they beat 
the Papists ; but they must then admit all other tenets of their religion to be argued on the same 
grounds 5 then down go Papism and Protestantism together, and we come to the Philaletheans 
and to Ammonius Saccas. De Vallemont says, “ Y a-t-il de Tequite a chercher la cr^ance des Peres 
sur TEucharistie dans des discours, on il ne vouloient pas sur ce point ^tre intelligibles k ceux qui 
n’^toient pas da secret des Mysteres No, indeed, it is not equitable ; nor is it equitable to 
seek in the same way for the belief of Plato or of Philo or Jamblicus — to seek for their opinion in 
works written evidently unintelligibly to deceive the ignorant — works which have only been left to 
us by the Papists, because the secrets they were meant to conceal were as well those of the 
modern as of the ancient church. The whole of the work of Jamblicus de mysteriis is written to 
occupy the attention of inquirers and to mislead them. Nor shall we be surprised at works of this 
kind being fabricated, when we pay a due attention to the extreme anxiety displayed by the ini- 
tiated both before and after the death of Christ, to conceal and preserve their secrets. And when 
we reflect upon the indisputable fact, that all the doctrines of modern Rome were the same as the 
open or secret doctrines of ancient Rome, we shall no longer be surprised at the Popes re-enacting 
all their rites and ceremonies. Nor shall we any longer be surprised at finding Xpij^-ianity at 
Rome, at Delphi, and in Malabar. The doctrine of the was the secret doctrine of the an- 

cients which we have known by the name of Gnosis. It had ceased to be a secret, and the doc- 
trine of the modern Xp^g* was precisely the same which Clemens, Origen, &c., endeavoured, 
but endeavoured in vain, to restore. The secrets once divulged could never be entirely concealed 
again 5 and the increasing number of sects, and the growing use of letters, ail conspired to defeat 
the project. From this arose the heterogeneous mass which became modern Christianity, a 
motley mixture — every sect wearing a dress peculiar to itself. When mysteries are communicated 
to loo many persons, the profound respect in which they were previously held is lost in the eyes 
of educated persons, and they become incautious ; this is the reason why we find Cicero letting 
out the secret of the Gentile transubstantiation. It cannot be denied, that the apology of Justin, 
addressed to the Emperor Antoninus, and to the Senate and people of Rome, wherein he explains 
the mystery of the Eucharist in pretty clear terms, must be allowed to be an exception to the 
course of the other fathers. What was the reason of this singular conduct in this celebrated mar- 
tyr will probably never be certainly known. I have not seen any satisfactory excuse for it. The 
-more I read, think, and inquire, the more I am convinced that Popery is nothing but reformed 
Paganism,^ as Protestantism is nothing but reformed Popery, but with this marked distinction, 
that Protestantism cut off and abolished many important parts of Popery, while Popery retained 
every part of Paganism which could be considered of any consequence. 

8. I beg my reader to recollect what has been said respecting the symbolic language of the 
Chinese, and the probability, indeed I may almost say the certainty, of its having originally been 
formed by numerals.^ Numerals offer themselves so readily as the symbols, and must be so well 
adapted to aid the memory and to fix the meaning, that I really cannot imagine how they could be 
overlooked. But 1 have no doubt that they uere, in fact, the origin or cause of the written lan- 
guage being discovered — the language was an effect of them. If this numeral Chinese language 


‘ Du Secret des Mystbes p. 116, 

* This accounts fully for all the apparent half Pagm^ half Christian eccentricities of Constantine the First. See 
supra, pp. 51, 119, 207, 281. 

’ See supra, pp. 160, 215, 216. 
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were the written language of the Pontiff, we see how easily he would communicate with the most 
distant nations, long after their spoken languages had deviated from the original, (which was not 
far from the sixteen-letter Hebrew,) so far as not to be intelligible to one another.^ The know- 
ledge of this would be confined, necessarily, to the sacred caste. Every thing tends to shew that 
tiie original of this language ought to be placed in Chinese Tartary, which Bailly, Buffon, Linn^, 
and indeed all tlic most learned philosophers, agree in selecting as the birth-place of mankind. 
The symbolic language of which I have been treating is nothing but the language of Ciiina. 
About the beginning of the French Revolution, the celebrated philosopher Bailly published his 
history of ancient astronomy, in which he endeavoured to prove, that the first race of men, after 
the flood, had been situated on the East of the Caspian Sea, and thence had extended towards the 
South. In his treatise on the Origin of the Sciences in Asia, he has undertaken to prove, that a 
nation possessed of profound wisdom, of elevated genius, and of an antiquity far superior even to 
that ot the Egyptians or Indians, soon after the flood, inhabited a country to the North of India proper^ 
between the latitudes of forty and fifty, or about fifty degrees of north latitude, the birth-place of 
the book of Enoch, — a country of about the latitude of London. He proves that some of the most 
celebrated observations and inventions relating to astronomy, from their peculiar character, could 
have taken place only in those latitudes ; and he maintains, that arts and improvement gradually 
travelled thence to the Equator. The people to whom his description is most applicable, are 
those near Mount Imaus and northern Tibet, a country in which very celebrated colleges of learned 
men were anciently established, particularly Nagracut, Cashmere, and Bocharia. Mr. Hastings 
informed Mr. Maurice, that an immemorial tradition prevailed at Benares, which was itself in 
modern times the grand emporium of Indian learning, and therefore the less likely to preserve such 
a tradition against itself, that all the learning of India came from a country situated in forty 
degrees of north latitude. On this Mr. Maurice says, This is, in fact, the latitude of Samarkand, 
the metropolis of Tartary, and by this circumstance the position of M. Bailly should seem to be 
confirmed/’ Astronomical calculations, tradition, and the evidence of old writers, all confirm 
the doctrine advanced by Bailly. About or a little before the time when M. Bailly published his 
history, Buffon, Linne, and others, had published some very curious speculations respecting the 
origin and formation of man. They produced facts to prove that the earth had been originally 
much hotter at the poles than it is now ; that it had gradually cooled ; and that the cold was 
gradually and by imperceptible degrees increasing. This they endeavoured to account for by a 
theory improved science, I think, has shewn to be unfounded 5 but facts remain imp 

shaken. From a very close attention to the nature of the ancient mythologies, all which are in- 
timately connected with astronomy, they imagined that man had been created, and that the arts 

and sciences had take their rise, not far from the Arctic Circle, where the earth had first cooled 

and that they had extended southwards as it became by degrees more and more cold. Many 
sepulchres and some very surprising remains of antiquity had been found in Upper Tartary, about 
the neighbourhood of Selinginskoi. These were supposed to be remains of an ancient people pre~ 
vious to the floods M. Bailly concludes his argument in the following words ; These facts, then, 

“ unite to produce the same conclusion : they appear to prove to us, that the ancient people who 
“ brought the sciences to perfection, a people who succeeded in the great enterprise of discovering 
'' the exact measurement of the earth, dwelt under the 49th degree of latitude. If the human 
mind can ever flatter itself with having been successful in discovering the truth, it is when many 
“ facts, and these facts of different kinds, unite in producing the same result.”® The philosophers 


pp. 148, 149, 217. 


* Celtic Druids, Ch. II. Sect. X. to XVI. 
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above-named accounted for the greater degree of heat which they thought they had detected at tlu- 
poles, by supposing, that the earth had been in a state of fusion. I only concern myself with the 
fact, that they thought they had detected a greater degree of heat in the polar regions. Tht 
greater angle made by the two planes will rationally account for this/ as its decrease will ratioii- 
ally account for the increase of the cold in those regions, and the constant increase of cold in 
England, Sir William Jones and other short-sighted and narrow-minded persons have turne<i 
Bailly, Biiffon, Linn^, and other foreign philosophers, into ridicule, for teaching that man must 
have been created in Tartary, about the latitude of London, 51 i. If my theory of the change in 
the eaith’s axis be true, that country must have had, soon alter the flood, a much finer climate 
than it has now. Respecting that part of the theory relating to the cooling of the earth, I give no 
opinion, not professing to possess any skill in geology; but, independently of that part of the 
question, there are many circumstances to justify Bailly in his opinion, I suspect the great my- 
thic-cyclic- raici-ocosmic system, of which I have treated, was the foundation of the systems of all 
nations; but, as time advanced, and as heiesies necessarily arose, the mythos would be made to 
bend in every new heresy to its dogmata. Every great sect or division had its book of wisdom ; 
and, during the continuance of the division between the great sects of the Linga and loni, each 
sect would have had that book leaning to its paramount dogma. When the union took place, 
this would, in some measure, be corrected, but probably not entirely. Where the female was the 
favourite, as at Athens, we should find a leaning, even after the union, to the Minerva or Ceres ; 
where the maZe, as in Jerusalem, the leaning would be to the Jupiter or lao. The system of 
Cycles, an effect arising out of almost the first and most pressing wants of man, was in itself of a 
nature peculiarly proper to perpetuate this mythic system, and may be considered as the gieat 
cause which prevented, for a certain time, the divergence of the system, and of its present actual 
dispersion and disappearance. It lasted one period of ten ages, or 6000 years ; it is now nearly 
dissipated and gone. It arose out of the wants of man ; it was continued by those wants : it aided 
greatly in supplying or remedying those wants. Those wants being now supplied by the diffusion 
of great scientific knowledge, the system is gradually yielding to the law of change, of eternal 
regeneration — and to the law which forbids man to look too far either behind or before him. It is 
almost lost and forgotten. But a few ruins of the building — once beautiful — lie scattered around 
us. We have them distorted and corrupted in Papism, Grecism, in Sopheism, in Sonneism, in 
Lutheranism, and in Calvinism. What will come next no one can tell ; but, perhaps, iSolomon 
was right, that there was nothing new under the Perhaps man is near his end. What has 
happened before may happen again. The mastodon is dead. Perhaps the comet of 1680 may come 
again ; the tops of the mountains may be the bottom of the seas ; and, in a thousand years more, 
philosophers, iu some shape or other, may speculate respecting the properties of that extinct ani- 
mal, the remains of which they will find, and which we call maul In the doctrine of Pantheism 
the To Ov was every thing, and every thing the To Ov. In its monad, in its least of all possible 
quantities as well as in its circle, whose centre is every where, whose circumference is no where, 
all was To Ov : but what is this but illusion ? 


» It is said that, if the planes coincided, the equatorial regions would be uninhabitable. I believe that AfrK'an 
Negroes would not find it too hot. 
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In Volume I. pp. 824, 825, and supra, pp. 130, 131, I spoke of what was called the Eclectic 
philosophy. This I stispected was really the original Chrestianily, I shall now return to that sub- 
ject. About the time of the Caesars we find the mysterious secrets of Xp7]|^-tianism beginning to 
creep out, to escape from the crypts, and to shew themselves to the world in various ways. We 
this very particularly marked in the general expectation of the wwld, that some great one was 
so come. After a certain time, when the period of the new age w^as certainly passed, as it appears, 
from the passage in Juvenal,^ to have been well known to be, a belief gradually arose that the great 
one, the the Saviour, had appeared. The first effect of this was, to produce a feverish state 

of the public mind, rendered worse by the utter contempt into which the corrupt state of the heathen 
religion had fallen ; and the next effect was, to produce a great number of sects, of what were called 
Christians, each inquiring if the great one had come. Some thought that Herodj^ others believed 
that Ceesar^ might be the person. Indeed, it is well known, that each of these was believed to be 
the person by vast numbers of devotees. Soon after this time, the destruction of Jerusalem, of its 
records, and of every thing which could give certainty to a report, having taken place, the popular 
voice fixed upon an individual who was said to have lived and taught there, and to whom was ap- 
plied that part of the mythic mythos relating to the crucifixion and remrrection ; and then it was 
found, for the fiirst time, by the Paulites, that this Saviour was to be a spiritual not a temporal 
Messiah. It is impossible on reading the works of Plato, and perhaps of every one of the ancient 
philosophers, not to remark the nonsense with which their writings appear to abound : all this 
arises from their wish to keep their doctrines secret^ and is well described by a passage in the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, in voce Platonism. Speaking of Plato, the author says, After having 
said that he meant to wrap up his meaning in such obscurity, as that an adept only should fully 
comprehend it, he adds expressions to the following import : The Lord of nature is surrounded 
on all sides by his works : whatever is, exists by his permission : he is the fountain and source 
of excellence ; around the second person are placed things of the second order j and around the 
“ third, those of the third degree. Uspi rm Tcavrcotf ^acr/Xsa, Travr sj-;, xa* lEiKsmu mna 
« Travra. ’Ensmg atria xffavrmv rmv Aeorspov Ss irspi ra Sstire^a, nai rpirov Tspt 

ra rptra. (Opera, p. 1269.) Of this obscure passage a very satisfactory explanation is given 
by Dr. Ogilvie.” For want of attention to this principle, all translators have endeavoured to 
make these mystical works of the ancients to read into sense, and to find out from their literal 
meaning a system, which it is evident their authors never intended to teach. A system they had 
certainly ; but it was not a system described or expressed by the common meaning of the words, 
but one which was hidden in jargon, purposely made unintelligible to common readers, when look- 
ing only to the common meaning of the words. ® Few people, I am persuaded, are aware of the 


^ See Volume I. pp. 187, 579. * See supra, p. 233. 

® Written originally in a language of numeral symbols or what we call ciphers. 
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extent to which this pernicious practice was carried. The moment the author of the above pas- 
sage in the Encyclopaedia has finished it he throws it aside ; and, without any attention to the 
assertion of Plato, that he meant to couch his doctrine in obscure terms, he proceeds to reason 
upon their literal meaning, and to shew how they differ from the Christian ’'Prinity. No unpre- 
judiced person can doubt that the Trinity of Plato was substantially both the Trinity of the Chris- 
tians, and the Trinity of the Hindoos, and no one but a devotee, who has sacrificed his under- 
standing to fears for his future welfare, will doubt on the subject. The following is the account 
of the Eclectics,^ and of the greatest of the sect or school, Ammonius Saccas, given by the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopsedia : ^‘This learned man was born of Christian parents, and educated in their reii- 
gion : the outward profession of which, it is said, he never entirely deserted. As his genius was 
vast and comprehensive, so were his projects bold and singular ; for he attempted a general coa- 
lition of all sects, whether philosophic or religious, by framing a system of doctrines which he 
imagined calculated to unite them all, the Christians not excepted, in the most perfect harmony. 
In pursuance of this design, he maintained, that the great principles of all philosophical and 
“ religious truth, were to be found equally in all sects 5 and that they differed from each other 
only in their method of expressing them, and in some opinions of little or no importance ; and 
that by a proper interpretation of their respective sentiments, they might easily be united into 
one body. Accordingly, all the Gentile religions, and even the Christian, were illusti^ated and 
explained by the principles of this universal philosophy; and the fables of the priests were to be 
removed from Paganism, and the commentaries and interpretations of the disciples of Jesus from 
Christianity. In conformity to this plan, he insisted, that all the religious systems of all nations 
should be restored to their original purity, and reduced to their primitive standard, viz., the 
ancient philosophy of the East, preserved uncorrupted by Plato ; and he affirmed, that this 
2)rqject was agreeable to the intentions of Jesus Christy whose sole view in descending upon earth 
“ was, to set bounds to the reigning superstition, to remove the errors that had blended them- 
selves with the religions of all nations, but not to abolish the ancient theology from which they 
were derived. He, therefore, adopted the doctrines which were received in Egypt concerning 
the universe and the Deity, considered as constituting one great whole : concerning the eternity 
of the world, the nature of souls, the empire of providence, and the government of the world by 
daemons. He also established a system of moral discipline, which allowed the people in gene- 
ral to live according to the laws of their country and the dictates of nature; but required the 
wise to exalt their minds by contemplation, and to mortify the body, so that they might be 
capable of enjoying the presence and assistance of the daemons, and ascending after death to the 
presence of the Supreme Parent. In order to reconcile the popular religions, and particularly 
« the Christian, with this new system^ he made the whole history of the Heathen Gods an allegory, 
maintaining that they were only celestial ministers, entitled to an inferior kind of worship : and 
he acknowledged that Jesus Christ was an excellent man, and the friend of God; but alleged 
“ that it was not his design entirely to abolish the worship of daemons, and that his only intention 
was to purify the ancient religion. This system so plausible in its first rise, but so comprehen- 
sive and complying in its progress, has been the source of innumerable errors and corruptions in 
the Christian church. At its first establishment it is said to have had the approbation of Athe- 
nagarasj Panimnus^ and Clemens the Alea^andrian^ and of all who had the care of the public 
school belonging to the Christians at Alemndria, It was afterwards adopted by Eongiims, the 


* Eclectic, from I choose. The Eclectics were called Jnulogetm, or, as Dr. Brewster says, never assumed 

any distinct name. Thus, under this designation, the ancient Chrestians have been hidden. 
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celebrated author of the treatise on the Sublime^ Plotinus, Herennius, Origen, Porphyryj Jambli- 
“ cus the disciple of Porphyry, Sopater^ Edisius, Eustathius^ Maximus of Ephesus, Piiscus^ 
Chrysanthius the master of Julian, Julian the Apostate, Hierocles, Proclus, and many others, both 
Pagans and Christians, The above opinions of Ammonius are collected from the writings and 
disputations of his disciples, the modern Platonics ; for he himself left nothing in writing hehind 
him : nay, he imposed a law upon his disciples not to divulge his doctrines among the multitude ; 
which injunction they made no scruple to neglect or violate.^’ 

In considering the above description, it should be recollected, that it is written by a person not 
only profoundly ignorant, if my idea of the philosophy be correct, but by a person whose preju- 
dices lead him unconsciously to misrepresent it in every way. But yet enough transpires to shew 
us, that, according to this account, all the leading points which I have been advocating through the 
wliole of my work are to be found in it ; and, indeed, that the systems must have been the same 
with some trifling discrepancies, in which it is probable that both I and those who have repiesented 
to us the doctrines of Ammonius, may have fallen into mistakes. It were ridiculous to suppose 
that either I or they can have wholly avoided error ; and I beg every candid reader to recollect, 
that the malicious exaggeration of trifling errors ought not to be permitted to influence his mind 
with respect to the remainder. In the list of the advocates of this system we have unquestionably 
tile most illustrious names of antiquity, both Christians and Gentiles. It is worthy of observation, 
that we have in this list, persons said to be the greatest enemies of Christianity, which makes me 
suspect that these men were only enemies to the prevailing sect of the Paulites. Let it not be 
forgotten, that we have the works of Julian, Longinus, Porphyry, &c., only from the hands of the 
Paulites, who, we know, omitted nothing to misrepresent and blacken their enemies, having re- 
course to frauds and forgeries of every kind. For an instance, I have only to name the Philosophy 
of Oracles, forged in the name of Porphyry, as declared by Lardner. How can we know that the 
same may not have been done for Julian ? In the account given by the Encyclopaedia, there seems 
nothing in the system which may not easily be shewn to be rational and consistent with sound 
philosophy, except the part relating to daemons, which was, in fact, the doctrine of the Romish 
church, under the name of angels. It may be collected from the latter part of the account that 
Ammonius fell into the usual error of all the philosophers, of endeavouring to keep the system 
secret, in consequence of which, it was not committed to writing ; and, as might be expected, it 
u as first grossly misrepresented, and then finally lost. In order the better to disguise the truth 
respecting its advocates, the Paulites called them Eclectics; but the name by which they called 
themselves was Philaletheans, or lovers or friends of truth. In not committing his doctrines to 
writing, we find Ammonius Saccas treading strictly in the footsteps of Socrates, Pythagoras, and 
his master — Jesus. ^ I think when the author of the above-cited article represents this system 
as new, it is obvious that he grossly misrepresents it, and that this was nothing but the oldest and 
original system taught by Jesus, and held by the enlightened part of his followers in the school of 
Alexandria; at least that it was held by them to be so. So far from being new, it is manifest that 
the Eclectic or Philalethean sect,^ one of whom Jesus Christ was, existed before his time, and was 
previously taught by Potamon, who was succeeded first by Jesus, then by Ammonius. The doc- 
trines taught by them both were the ancient, oriental, uncorrupted Gnosis or Wisdom, which I 
have shewn existed in all nations and all religions. We are misled in our estimate of it by seeing 
it through the prejudices instilled into us by our education in the doctrines of Paul, who lounded 
one of the numerous and low or inferior sects. This sect, as I have frequently remarked, aided by 


» See supra, p. 219. 
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ConstantinCj got possession of all power, and thus was enabled to destroy or corrupt all evidence 
by which the truth might have been discovered, * We must not forget that, in these ancient sys- 
tems, philosophy cannot be separated from religion — for philosophy was religion, and religion wat 
philosophy. If we take this view of the subject, we may not find it difficult to discover the reason 
why, in all ages, the Paulite priesthood have been so addicted to fraud and dishonest practices ; 
for it is evident that, without these infamous measures, they never could have succeeded in so 
completely deceiving mankind as they have done. This readily accounts for their systematic de- 
struction of all books, Christian as well as Gentile, except the contemptible trash of their own 
sect. It seems pretty clear to me, that when we meet with the epithet anti-Christian applied to 
such men as Porphyry or Julian, we may almost always read instead of it the word anti^PauUtc* 
It must not be supposed, I maintain, that there were not differences among the Philaletheans — 
for instance, between Clemens and Porphyry. No doubt there were differences 5 but though these 
differences are unquestionable, yet it is evident they themselves maintained, that their doctrines 
were virtually the same. 

I now conclude with a simple statement of what, (as it appears to me,) an unprejudiced, dis- 
passionate inquirer after truth may reasonably believe respecting Jesus and his doctrines. If any 
learned and liberal-minded priest shall think that I have mistaken any fact, or erred in the con- 
duct of any argument, or in any conclusion which I may have drawn, I shall be extremely happy 
to receive his correction. I shall notice it, with the respect it deserves, in an appendix, which I 
shall publish for this and other purposes.^ In the time of Tiberius appeared a man of the name 
of John. He was a Nazarite, of the monastic order of the Pythagorean Essenes, and lived the life 
of a hermit. He was put to death by Herod, for rebuking him for his vices. About the same 
time lived a person, who was his cousin, whose original name has probably been changed, like that 
of Abraham, Jacob, Joshua, Pythagoras, &c., but who has since been known by the name of Jesus 
Christ. This person was also a Nazarite, of the same sect or monastic order — the Pythagorean 
Essenes. He, like his cousin John, was a philosopher, a teacher of morality and of reformation of 
manners to his Jewish countrymen. He was put to death by the priests of the Pharisees, the 
prevailing or orthodox sect, at that time, in Judea, against whose vices he loudly declaimed, and 
whose hypocrisy he exposed. He was a person of a most virtuous life and amiable manners— the 
Socrates or Pythagoras of his day. We know that he taught a very strict and pure morality, the 
unity of God, the immortality of the soul, and that this life is only a state of probation for a state 
of future existence, in which every person will be rewarded or punished according to his merits or 
demerits. These are the facts which we know respecting Jesus and his doctrines, — and as I believe 
that the facts are real, and that the doctrines are true, I consider that I am his follower, his disciple, 
and a Christian. 


‘ See pp U7, 17S. 

^ In the midst of life we are in death Two years and a half before this sentence was piinted, the Author was 
numbered with the dead ! Editor 

® As this part of the Authoi’s IMS was transmitted, by his direction, to the printer, unaltered^ it may admit of doubt 
whether he was fully satisfied with the evidence adduced from Irenseus in proof that Jesus Christ was not crucified, but 
attained the age of fifti/ See nupra^ pp 120 — 123, 142, 228. Editor 
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A, the fiist lettei of Ailin> 

01 oney 184, 249 

Aaiou, the lod of, what, 204 

Ab 01 Ba, piobablythe fiist woid 
of infant mau, 162, 167 

— , — fathei— God the Father, 

the Tiiniuiti, 223 

— 01 Ba, thejathei. Apis, fiom, 414 
Abacus — the ancient Roman and 
^ Chinese, the same, 216, 217 

Abad, the Gieat, oi Buddha oi 
Bauddha oi Abaddon, 133 

Abads, thtiteeny the geneiations of 
Solimaiis, 133 

Abaris, the aiiow of, the maiiiiei’s 
compass, alone necessaiy to the 
eaily tia\ei]ei, 365 

Ab-ba, father, the loot of the cjcle 
of 432, a lusti uiu, 181 

, the, was king and piiest, 297, 298 

Abba-Sin — the Uppei Nile once so 
called, 181 

Abbas, the family of the Calif, i uled 
at Bagdad, 385 

— ,declaied by the 

enipeioi of the Mongols not to 
possess any of the viitues of the 
piophet, 390 

Abbassides — a gieat meeting of 
learned men called by the, in 
Peisia, against the Assassins, 
then docti Hies, &c , 389 

Abb6 01 Rabbi, a coiiti action of 
Roy or Rey-abb6, R’abbe, 297 

Abb6 Bazin. See Bazin. 

AbbiS Guerin de Rochei, the See 
Rochei . 

Abb6 Maiollcs, the. See Maiolles. 
Abbot, a mitied, a bishop without 


functlonsy &c , 285 

Abbots, the mitred, made abbots by 
their chapteis, and bishops by 
the Pope*', 278 

^ their light to sit 

111 Pailiamenf, irhat, 285 

Abbuto OI Patei But, the Apollo of 
the Japanese, 287 

Abekt — the symbolic letters of In- 
dian Algebia, 217 

A ben Ezra, 105 

Abeideeu — a Dclecarlian landed 
near, was uudei stood at, 258 

Abged, the Persian for numeration, 
ourA, B, C, 217 

, abekt, abacus, &c., prove 
letteis aie derived from figures, 217 
Abile 01 Caipe, the Straits of, 19 

mesy an inoffensive race, 
Budd insts, 203 

, the so called, 283 


, escaped fiom a flood— 

ronqueied by colonies, &c., 258, 

309, 361, 435, 439 
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Aborigme^y the, of South India, 
have no distinction of castes, 274 

, lemains of, white lacC', 

moie numetous than the Hack 
colonies sent out by the Pontifi- 
cal government, 363 

, the, ignoiaut, naked, 

and defenceless — then countiies 
taken possession of, by the learn- 
ed caste fiom the East, 392 

, of Gieece, conqueied by 

a race flora India, as vve coii- 
queied the people of Noith Arae- 
iica, and aie conqueiiug those of 
Australia, 419 

Aboulfasl (the host of Hassan Sa- 
bah), 382 

Abiaham, 8, 10, 14, 16,34, 45 , 60, 

61, 97, no, 194, 245, 300, 329, 

360, 386, 449 
— — , Zoiadust 01 Zoioastei, 58 

and Saiah, mythological 

chaiactei of, 81 

, his bnth announced by 

a stai , 95 

, supposed to have had 
the same soul as Adam, David, 
and the Messiah, i e. an angel, 97 

, 14 geneiations bcfoie, 133 

— — , the Biahiniu, 139, 257, 

310, 364 

, an asheia set up by, in 

Beersheba, 194 

— ■ - , the simple leligion of — 
of the three saci aments, 282 

— — , the 318 ci]cumci'«ed or 
initiated of, an example of a nu- 
meial and astiological allegoiy, 

297, 2‘JS 

, the God of wisdom, pe- 


culiaily the god of, 299 

, an, and a Lot, dispute 

between the servants of, 306 

, an, and a Lot, would 

soon settle adispute in the Golden 
Age, 307 

and his 318 men — the 

Jews descended fiom, 310 

, opposed to images — be- 

giniiiiiff to pievail when he left 
India, ^ 364 

, priest and king, 366 

, the Biahmui well maik- 

ed in, 368 


, the Ashie set up by, 

wei e pi obably at the ci oss i oads 
or capitols — like the stone pil- 
lais of the West, called Decu- 
mans, &c., 371 

and his 318, brought up 

ill his own house, in his war with 
the five kings, pi obably employ- 
ed, under then command, thou- 
sands of mercenaries, 392 


Abiaham, St., and iMaiy his niece, 81 
Abiaiii, 58 

Ab-'Olution — lefused by monks, to 
compel laymen to leave tliuich 
pationage to them, 267 

Absoibed, absoiptioii, into tlie 
To Oi/, 249, 251, 254, 301, 336 
Alstineto d /abis — abstain fiom fa- 
bleSy not, fiom hcanSy 239, 240, 300 
Abultdiagius 01 Bai Hebiaeus, 96 

Abul Fazl, on Akbai, 354 

Abul Ghazi Behadui, 353 

Abuiy, built by the Cyclops, 135 

, the lude pillais at, moie 

ancient than the Tiilithons of 
Stonehenge, &c , 396 

- the temple at, in its nuni- 

bei of 650, &c , 409 

and Stonehenge, the builtl- 

eis of, must have been a mighty 
people, 416 

Abydeiius, on antediluvian kings, 

321, 322 

, on the time of the flood, 327 


Abyssinia iiiid Uppei Egypt, peopled 
by a tube of Juda, wbicli came 
tiom India, betoie the tiibe of 


Abiaham, 352 

Aby&suuan Chiistians, 37 

Accommodesaii — a poition of the 
pioduce ot land, 292 

Accusamilenses, tiie, 30 

Acham (Sansciit) Ogham (Iiish) 
CDDn (Heb ) Wisdom, 1,58 

Achei ah— tithe among the Moha- 
medans, 264 

Achilles, 293 

Tatius, 314 

-, on a mouth as 30 

dajs, 321 

Acosta, 30, 31 

on the Mexican year, 318 

Aciopolis, an, in each country hav- 
ing any pietence to have a ha- 
viouvy 341, 422 

Aciostic wilting in the Tamul, the 
Psalms, and the Runes, 185 

Acts ot the Apostles, the, fabii- 
cated — the Latin chaiacter of, 
visible in eveiy page, 131, 132 
Actus 01 tundiis, the Roman, twelve 
ten- feet Kxls* &c., 407 

Ad or Hadad, the, of Syiia, is 
Buddha, 6 

M ad coi i upted into Hadudy 1 62 

Ad, God so called in India uud 
Western Syiia; A is one, and d, 
is di— holy one oi Monad, 181 

Ad and Adad, the kings of Helio- 
polis so called, 236 

Adam, 22, 133, 377 


, from A joined to D=5, and 

M or Om, oi Ma, gieat, 163, 202 
— and Eve, a miciocosm of 
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Brahrae jMaia, and then tluoe 
son is a mici ocosm of the Ti imui ti, 

181, 398, 399 

Adam stoie the pollen of the female 
plant, and, tor the lobbeiv, was 
ciiicified in the peisonot Jesus 


Chiibt, 245 

, an emanation of the Supi erne, 2o0 

■ ’s Peak — his loot — Buddha’s 

fook-maiU, in Ceylon, 288 

, tiom pioceeded Cain, Abel, 

Seth, and tiom them all manldnd 
— the fiist wot Id how divided, 398 

Addison, 114 

Adima, the fiist male and Jemale^ 175 

A-don, the Wise, of the countiy 
ot Phen, 109 

Adonai (lor Icue) is the name of 
Adonis, 171 

Adoi'i be/ck — hi-s contCaMou of 
ciiielt), 421 

102, 103, 132, 161, 171 

, his death and lesuiiectiOn, 

25, 106, 112, 115, 143, 145 
, his temple at Bethlehem, 


95, 96 


■, Bacchus, and Osiiis, weie 

all incarnate Gods, 98 

, ac/;iy the Welsh Celtic 

Adon, 99 

was a peisonitication of the 

Sun, 100 

- — , his bath on same day as 

Jesus Chiist’s, 104 

, the lites of, or of Tamniuz, 1 14 

01 pIlA ato, 01 

j^dum 01 Lord, 114,115 

"■ said to have been killed by 

a boar, 115 

the son of Myna oi Maiia, 

was Tammuz, oi Tanias, oi 
Thomas, 115, 119 

or Tammuz, the liistoiy ot, 

01 universal mythos, 129 

5 in Syiiac, is Oden, 350 

— , called the eldest son of 
God — lobbed the garden of a 
flovvei, v\a& ciudfied, &c., 253 

Adonises, Atyses, Bacchuses, Budd- 
has,Ciistnas,Hei culeses,Mithias, 
Salivahanas, all the, put to death, 
and lo^e fiom ihe grave, &c , 142 

Adoiation of saints, the, 81 

Adiian, Hadiianus, to destioy the 
Christian faith dedicated the 
image of Jupitei, and profaned 
Bethlehem with the temple of 
Adonis, 95 

, befoie the time of, the 

temple of Adonis existed at 
Bethlehem, 96 

Vdnan I, (pope), Hi 

Aii\eutuies, the, of the iucainate 
God, acted in the Deisuls, and 
in the sacied thcaties, 340 

AeUiic’s Anglo Saxon Bible differs 
tniia the Hebrew, Samaiitaii, 
Sepiuagint, Vulgate, «S:c , 172 

.Eneas, 64, 74, 400, 412 

descending to the shades, 

passed an elm-tiee loaded with 
di earns, 249 

AfUuoii, 66 

sacied to the sun, 95 

.Eon, asphated, is Chaeon, 135 

^schy lus’s Prometheus vinctus, 113, 136 
— _*s Plays, cause ot lacunas 
ill, 116 

the Tragedies of, 293 
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^E^ciilainas — Asclo-ops, Logos, 

Sei pent ot the Sohu Cicle, 113, 437 

, death and resuiiectioii of, 1 1 5 

Fables, 305 

Afghan Biahmiu, the, (Abiahara,) 
who came to Syiia ot the West, 
was an iconoclast, 364 

Afghans, the, 238 

, paitly Sunni'' and paitly 

Shiahs, aie called RoliilUs, So- 
hiniani, and Patans , then lan- 
guage, called Peshtii, is full ot 
oM Pei sum, 239 

— — , the tubes of Eusof and 

Mundei — the lands of, cliange 
possessois after shoit peiiods, 282 
, believed Mohamed to be 


an Avatai, 352 

Atiica, 2, 75, 312, 399, 400 

Atricanus, on Manetho’s Dynasties, 

&c , ^ 324 

Afflatus Numinisjthe, oi HolyGhost, 
in oidmation, 81 

Aga — Ogga — a name of Miueiva, 225 
Aga, the, of the land, 417 

Agamemnon, 18,225, 421 

, his dispuie witli 

Chiyses and Calchas, 35 

Agatha, St., the festival of, 91 

Agathon (pope), 111 


Age ot Gold 01 a Golden Age, 1, 

266, 305—307, 365, 366, 369, 

377, 323, 434, 439 

— an, of leal mug, peace, 

and civilization, once exited, 1 , 305 

— , the, would be an age 

of piety, «N:c. 306 

AgeofSilvei, 306, 434 

— - of Biass 01 Coppei, 306, 434 

— ot lion, 306, 308, 434 

— , the, of the Lotus, of Roses, 32 
Agei, oui acte, the fiist unit of 

ineasuie, was a miuocosm of a 
gieatei, 407 

i.e. nieasme of land 

01 TE/xsyo^, 413 

Roiiianus, the Roman Teni- 

toiy so called, like the globe, 
like India, Biitain, Scotland, &c., 
at fiist divided into three parts. 


413, 414, 422 

' KyuikaT^ia, the, ot Gicck, Roman, 
and Piotestaiit chuidie*;, 81 

Agnes, St., the nuns ot, 230 

Ages ot Gold, Silvei, Copper, lion, 306 

Agtii, 2005, the God of wisdom, 5 

, the saciihce ot the, or the 

Yagni saciifice, 109, 157, 159 

Dei, blessed by the Pope, &c., 88 

Agnus Dei, tlie, succeeded tlie 
Bulla, 87 

— — , Qui tollis, &c , 108 

, worn by children, 87 

Agonie, the, on Good-Fiiday, is. the 
weeping foi Tammuz, 92 

Agid, AkbaVs buiial-place near, 358 

, a pope at, oi at Oude, &c , 422 


Agiarian laws— ^cause ot diisputes 
about the, in Rome, and in 
Athens, ^ 373, 418 

AgiiDecumaai, the, got possession 
of, by the piiests, 417 

Agiimeiisoies, the, Etiuscau, 117, 284 

, III the 

account ot, we probably have the 
only written remains ot the huan- 
cial polity of the Patuarchal 
priesthood, 371 

■ ' — , the use of, m mea- 


Pagt 

suiuig out lands to feiidatoiies — 


the oiigin of oui town fields, 406 

Agiimensonsni— the aurhoi of Ge- 
nesis peitectly undei stood the 
doctiuie of, 313 

, wisdom, and the 

gerieiative pniiciple — the same 
compound doctiiiie of, in India 
and in Luiope, 415 

Ahasiieius — the 180 days’ feast of, 
just hall a yeai, &c , 317 

, queen Esthei not called 

to, loi 30 diys, 320 

Aia, Aja — Jali, Jave, Jove, &c , 5 

Aikiij, Di , on the Callau insciip- 
tioii, 206 

Alim, iliu, elm, oeilm, oi ulm, 249 

■ , the elm, the fust lettei ot the 

Tiee-dlpliabet, 148 — 150, 184, 249 

,ali letters and nuiiibeis foim- 

ed on the, 190 

Amswoitli, on the wnid Caido, 414 

All water, the Etiuscaiis bap- 
tized with, f)7 

— , in motion, bieath, spiut, 67, 123 
Aiiui/, aspiiated, is Chacon, 135 


kim reev aicuvoov, 51, 56, 251, 254, 

3J6, 31J 

, the, not heaid ot 

now, in Rome oi Tibet, but only 


the Viciainadytia, &c , 374 

Aja — self existing — a name of 
Biahma, 175 

Ajax, ^ ^ 18 

Aje-meie — its oiigiu may be Aja, 5 

Akbai believed hnnselt, and was 
believed to be, the last Avatai ; 
was called perjevt messenger oj 
God, &c., &c., 354 

— — — assumed the title ot Vice- 
geient of God, 355 

— — Ins dimnity, &c,, yet behev- 
eis in, 356 

announced himself as the 

tenth Avaiai, putting back Mo- 
hained as the ninth, 357 

poisoned by mistake — pic- 

tuie ol the Apotheosis of, 35S 

, the aiclueiaiehy almost le- 

vived uridei, 373 

the Second, enjoys only the 

empty title of King (Fadshahj of* 
Delhi, 358 

Akme— peihaps the same as the 
Ameiicau Sachem, 25 

Al, God, uU, 284, 408 

Alaric, a supposed Avatai, 207 

and hib Goths — Scythians, 

Sacm, 6iC., 273 

believed himself to be the 

pel son foietold, 314 

Alb Ol alha, the, oidered by Numa, 
to be worn by a pi lest, 61 

Alba, Mount, preceded the Capitol 
as the sacred mount, 291 

, white sow of, black, 34, 291 

, Sin, the natives ot, the Egyp- 
tians, 292 

Vestis, 79 


Alban and Latin states, tiadition ot 
the, being foi uied of 600 families, 433 
Albanact, to whom his fathei Bru- 
tus gave Scotland, hence called 
Albania, 400, 401, 412 

Albanians — a name for Bntous, or 
the English, i> 

Alchemists, 301 

Aldborough, the capital of the Bri- 
gaiites, 298 
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Aldermen and Counctlmen^ when re 
theli number, 276, 417 

Aleira, the, of Genesis, oi Wisdom, 256 

, the pluial feminine of Al, 257 

— — has a feminine teiraination, 291 
Ale-maiini, the Franks, 267 

Aleuades and Bacchiadcs, the, a 
nuineious and royal Gens — pio- 
hably allodial piopiietors and 
bookmen, 419 

Alexander, 17, 34, 36, 317, 319, 

320, 356 

conqueied Egypt about 

30 yeais befoie Chiist, 17 

— de Symbolis Pythagoii- 

cis 49 

opposed by the Poorus 

and Heuciilas, 117, ns 

the Genius of his age, 

piobably sought in, 127 

■ , deci ees of Fate reveal- 
ed to, by speaking trees, 165 

conqueied the Sacae oi 

Saxons, and lestoied their coun- 
try to the chiefs, &c , 272 

, beheied to be a divine 

incainatioii, 343, 347 

— himself to be 

the peisoii foretold, 344 


his name fiom Al, 
Ischa (Aiabic) and avSjio;, a man, 

346, 347 

-, said to have been born 


360, B C., the yeai the sun en- 
teied Pisces at the Veinal Equi- 
nox, ^ 346, 347, 375 

, asciibed his generation 

to Jupiier Ammon, 346, 348, 349 
— — , declaied his wai a relt- 
gious one, &c , 347 

— — , an asia of, in Asia, 

348, 349, 384 
, had, mystically, two 
fathers, 350 

-, why, before he march- 


ed, be was acknowledged as so- 
veieign over Greece, over the 
other dominions of Japhet, and 
pi obably m ei those of Shem and 
Ham, 384 

acknowledged by the 


Ampbictyons as their loid, and 
as soveieign of all Gieece, they 
piobably regaiding him as the 
new incarnation, 423 

ah Alexaudro, 51, 64, 76, 79 

, Pope, 88 

VI., Pope, lefused the 


Empeior a grant of the tithes ot 
Mexico, &c., 393 

— Seveius, 349 

Alexandiia, 22, 399, 400 

^ colonies of Jews fi ora, 

supposed to have gone to Aine- 
licd, 22 

. — , the philosopheis of, 131 

Alfied, the tithings of king, in En- 
gland, like the divisions in West- 
ein Sviia, and in India — Deca- 
polis and Deccan, 277 

— — , was this fiom Al-phie-di? 

His tithings were ecclesiastical, 
and like those of the Chinese, 292 

Algebra — an umpohm language, 213 

, the letteis of, from He- 
brew or Aiabic, 217 

, said to have been discovei- 

, ed, by the Arabians, in the mid- 
dle ages — known in Italy 600 
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veais — probably a lemiiant of 
the science of the old Tuscan 
Angiiis or Agrimensoies— is a 
sj mbolic language, 436 

Algebia, a paitof the ancient mys- 
teiies, of magic, 437 

, ill the concealment of, an 

example of the spint of mono- 
poly, 439 

Ali, the Shahs of the house of, 207 

— , the followeis of, 291 

the Imams of, like the Lucu- 
mones and the 12 Cae'-ars, 345 

— , the sjsteni of the sect of, fell 
into pieces, when the Millenium 
did not aiiive, 351 

Alkadei, the Calif, gave investitnie 
to Mahmud of Ghazni, 354 

All Saints and All Souls, the Mexi- 
can festival of advocates answeied 
to oui, 31, 82 

All Souls, the festival of, at Flo- 
lence, 68 

All Souls* Day — what the Irish call 
the feast of the fires of Baal, 82 

Allegan ies, the, 312 

Allegoiical meaning, the, held by 
Plato, Pantaenub, Philo, Cle- 
mens, Jiistiu, Oiigen, Philo, 131 

Allegoiy, the double, of knowledge, 
and of the generative power, 244 

— on Cheinbennifesa, as a 

, 245 

of trees and letteis, 247 

of the tiees ot knowledge 

and of life, meaning of the, 252 

Allelujah, same as the lush Ullaloo 
and the Mexican Hululaez, 27 

Allodial Teiiuie, 265, 284, 285 

• Lands, the lands paitly 

occupied by the pnests, and m 
part let — not subiuleudated, 285, 417 
Allodium — al-di-om — land of the 
holy Ora, 284 

Allum Shah, i. e , Al the and Om, 

— Shah is Jah — the God Om, the 
world's king, 353 

Almamoii, 26 

Alinaut, Alamout, oi Almont, the 
castle of the As&assins, 383, 386, 

388—390 

Almug-tree, the, the wood of Mag- 
al or Mag-ul — of the gieat God, 203 
Alphabet, the fiibt woid of, often 
one, 165 

, each leained man had 

his own, 205, 220, 235, 124, 437 

, the first was the Arabic, 

of numbers, 205, 234 

— — , the second, of Cadmus, 
of letters, 205 


anciently one for all na- 
tions, 237 

the, a tiee, &c., 371 

-,theTiee, 148, 184, 186 


Alphabetic wiitiiig, whether known 
to Homer, 170 

Alphabets, the liglit-liued, piobably 
not oldei than 2000 yeais B C., 256 
Alphahetum Tibetaumn. SeeGeoi- 
gius. 

Alphonso the Great, on history of 
Jesus Chiist lead in the stars, 145 
Alt, OI atel, means 29 

Alvaiez, Semedu, 227, 228 

Alwood, Mr., on Typhon, 230 

Amama — Amomum — the Jeiusa- 
lem Rose, 242 

Amazon, (nature of the,) 202 
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Amazon^, the, at Athens, 222 

Aniba, the, of India, 174 

Ainbiose (St.), 94, 344 

, the Alpha ami Omega 

of, 204 

Anibiosia — the liquor of the holy 
01 cieative povvei Om, 411 

Ameiiti, the Egypti.in, 7 

Aiiienca, 2, 22, 24, 33, 35, 38-40 


, the piintei ot, 

Ameiican and Basque languages, 
analogy ot the, 

— 'riiiiity, the father of, 

Om-equetnnqui, 

Amei leans, the, adoicd the Sea, 

South, ignoiaiit of 

Letteis and lion, 

— , the Ass and 

Horse unknown to, 

rheii connexion with 


the old vvoi Id, 


known to, 


Jewish lites, &c., 
supposed to be co- 


131 

27 

23 

30 

33 

35 

37 

39 


lonies fioiii Taitaiy, &c , 40 

Amict, an, 64, 79 

Amid, the piomtsed desire of all na- 
tions, 291, 344 

, eveiy, had as^ai to announce 

hisbiith, 95,96 

Amida or Omyto, maximus Deus 
Japonensium, 243 

Animianus Maicellinus, 159 

Ammon, Jupiter, the same as Ado- 
nis, Aty^, and Osiiis, 102 

^ the sun at the 

Equinox, 1 10 

Am mon or Ora-an, homo, man, 168 

Amraoni Seivatoii, 110 

Amraouius Saccas, 42, 118, 130, 

138, 139, 443 

- , his attempt to 

unite all sects, 131, 447, 448 

Amomum, the Jerusalem Rose, 242 

Ainot 01 llonia, ib. 

Amphibolus — the Pallium ’’ 230 

Amphictyon is, Am-phi-iction oi 
Ixioti, 422 

Auiphictyonic couiuil, the, proba- 
bly legulated the sacied let tei, in 
which all niatteis undei its cog- 
nizance were recoided, 437 

Ampliiciyons, the, 277, 375, 380, 

.^84, 419 

— , the council of, un- 

affected even by the invasion of 
Xerxes, 422 

would be disiii- 


teiested mediators when diffei- 
encesaiose, it was then inter- 
est to pieserve peace, for the iii- 
ciease of the pioduce of the laud; 
inteidicted the Phocian war; ac- 
knowledged Alexander as then* 
loid; the Areopagus amenable 
to, 423 

— - , when necessary, 

exerci'^ed a paternal, &c,, pow'er, 
beneficial to ail the states, 433 

Ampulla, the vessel of the wisdom 
of Om, 302 

, the oil of the holy or 

ci*eati ve power Om , 411 

Amulets and chat ms letained in 
Italy, 92 

Anacaiypsis, the, 22 

Auagiams and metathesis, oiigin 
of, 183, 246 

and Acrostics, 305 
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Aud-mol (in Ireland), the temple 
of, has a dicle of 48 pillars— the 
number of the ancient constella- 
tions — and, within, a circle of 9, 
to shew that 9 cycles were pass- 
ed, or that the 9th was ariived, 
when the temple was built, 402 

Anaxagoias — on the design of the 
earths inclination, 314 

Ancients, the, calculated by whole 
nuinbeis, 329 

— — — the lecondite doctrines 
of, appeal fanciful when taken 
without the system of which they 
foimed a pait, 408 

, the, supposed to haxe 

known not only the high blanch- 
es of Geometry, &c , but Algebra 
also, 436 

Ancile, the famous, sent by Pallas 
to Numa — this shield was to be 
the piotectoi of the eternal city, 440 

Andalusian Pilot, the, 30 

Aiide», the, 39, 312 

Andiada La Ciozius, P., liS, 243 

Andrews, St., Cioss, 30 

Andiogynous, generative power, 
the, — the moon boie the same 
name as, 337 

like God — man sup- 
posed to be cieated double, male 
and female in one pei son— side 
by side, like the Siamese boys, 3.97 

Ange de S. Joseph, fathei, ‘ 77 

Angeb, fallen, the piototype of the, 88 

of God— the nations divided 

accoidmg to the number of, i. e. 
piobably, according to the stars 


or 72 constellations, 410 

Anglo-Saxons, the, began the yeai 
on Dec, 25th, and were better 
skilled in astioiioray than the 
Greeks and Romans of Csesai's 
time, ]35 

Angoul^me, Duchesse d*, 70 

Aiuinal, eveiy, a miciocosm of man, 

SiC., 430 

food, none eaten m eaily 

times, 147 

Animalcule, the minutest imagina- 
ble, a miciocosm of the one 
above it, &c , 336* 

Aiumah, none saciificed in eaily 
times, 117 

, plants, &c., belieied to be 

toi med of both sexes, 398 

, uiisatisfactoiy theories to 

account foi the adoration of, by 
ihe Fgjptians and others, 437 

Anna Peienna, M&tei of Dido, 91 

, Sa si*)tei of the Viigin, or 

Petionilla, 91 


Aij^ai 01 helpeis — in the 72, who 
assi'sted the prophet at Medina, 
we have, piobably, the Jewish 
Sanhedurn, the Arnphyctions of 
Gitece, and the Caidinales of 
Borne, 380, 383 

Aiirara, an, 01 Outar, aii age, 134 
Antediluvian yeai, the, was 360 
days long, and the month 30 days 
long, 321—326 

Authoni, piofessor, 314 

Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome, 
the capitals of the thiee paits into 
whicli the kingdom of Satui n w’as 
divided among his thiee Sons— 
Jupiter, Pluto, and Neptune, 

399, 400 
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Antioch, Alexaudiia,and Rome, the 
chief -5 of the three Patnaichates 
of the Chiisiian woild, lesided 
at, 400 

Aotiochiis— the claim attempted to 
he set up by, 54 

Antiquities of Mexico, &c., 21—41, 

74, 161,393, 430 
Antonius — the pretended founder 
of monastic institutions, 46 

Antony called himself the new Bac- 
chus, &c , 346 

Anti ustiories, the, 01 Fideles or 
Diudes 01 Druidi, 277 

Anubis, 79 

Aom-ia-ania, the Mexican place or 
country of the Self-existent, 23 

Aou, peihaps, with the 

^ a piefix, Tangut, 7 

Ape 01 monkey, and Biahrain, the 
same woid in the Indian lan- 
guage, 9 

Apex— the mitre is the, 53 

Aphaiiasia, the, of Quecalcoatle, 26 
A-{ppae ^ — the boai, 209 

A(l>po-hry } — the holy =608, tb. 
Apis Of the Bull, the emblem of the 
cieative pow'er, fiom Ab 01 Ba, 
the father^ 414 

401 

Apocalypse — the cincifiedof the, in 
Egypt, 14, 15, 118 

, the, turns on the tri- 
umph of the Lamb, over the 
powers of hell and daikuess, 
fixes the yeai to 360 days, 110 

, is filled with praises 

of the slam Lamb, 240, 241 

, the number 144 cele- 

biated in, 241 

Apocrypha, the, disliked equally by 
the Jews and by Chiistians, 125 


, has the mythos of the 

ciucifixiou, &c , which proves the 


mythos was a seciet doctiine, 

134, 232,333, 441, 442 

, the books of the, pio- 

bdbly written to pieseive the se- 
ciet doctnne, 233, 441, 442 

Apocrvplial Go'^peN, in one of the, 
Jesu-s said to be the son of a 
Dyer 01 Paintei, &c., ' 7 

Apollo, 202, 213 

killed by Python, and be- 
wailed by thiee women, 102 

of Clai os, Pythagoras a fol- 
lows of, 103 

of Miletus, prophecy of, 177 

j entombment and 

resui lection of, 145, 180 

, the dame oblique of the 

pi iests of, 179 

, a hyperborean island said 

to have adoied, 262 

and Olympias — theii con- 
nexion, 345, 347 

— — described as accompanying 

his lyie with the dance, &c., 425 

Apologue, mnigma, allegoiy, &c, 
the custom of conveying know- 
ledge by, once prevalent, 300 

Apo^.tles, the, 42, 43, 46, 71, 77 
became Divi, 80 


Apotheosis, the, of Pagans, cano- 
nization of Saints, gl 

, of Akbar, 358 

Appius, 86 

Apples of love, the, presented to 
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the male, in the gaiden of de- 
light, 249 

Appollonius Tvaneus, ) 

Apnl-tool and Mav-day festivals, 
the, equally celebrated in Biitam 
and in India, 106, 262 

Apuleius, 61, 76, 78, 79 

Aquauus, 139, 144 

Aiabia, 15 

Felix, 19 

, Westei u, 134 

, the cams of, 179 

, other alphabets founded on 

that of, 205, 220, 221 


an, in Noith India, 
, two I aces in, 


Aiabians, the, 77, 

— and Scandinavian Sacas 

from Noith India, 

tiaccd fioni an Aiabia 


on the Indus, 

the, Algebia said to have 


235 

274 

211 

225 

274 

136 


been discoveied by, 

Aiabic, the, 175 

and Hebrew, the, the same, 

153, 235 

, the old, allegoiics in, on 

tiee of knowledge, &e., 160 

" — , duplicate Jelteis of, foi 

numbeis, 166, 185, 235 

', the old, of Moharaed, now 

not commonly uudet stood, 167 

, the, anciently Cube, 205, 

213, 234, 237 

, notation, 1 educed to 

I6letteis, 214 

— — uumeials, the 28, would 
stand for more woids than aie 
wanted for a universal language, 
, the piesent characters, in- 
vented 300 years after Mo- 
hamed, 

Aiabs, Bedoweeii, 

Arugo, M., iidicules Winston’s 
Tlieoiy, 

’s Jhhtotg of Comets wiitten 

to calm the feais of the Paiisians, 


220 


237 


333 


333, 334 

Aiaiat, Mount, 18, 321 

, the Il-avratta of India, 18, 411 

— — , placed by the Sauidiitans * 
in Serendive, 229, 288 

, Naubauda— Mount of the 

Ship, 292, 411 

, Ship-cabled Mount, 294, 

333, 334 

Aiaxes, the, Aras, Ros, Has, or 
Cyrusiivei, 231 

Arcadia, Nuimdia, Etrui ia,Tartaiy, 

&c , the same form of govei ament 
anciently pievailed in, 421 

Aica-polis, place of deposit of sa- 
cied things, 242 

the ship in which the germ 
ot animated nature was saved, 113 
Archbishop, an, in the Romish 
church, thougli elected by suffia* 
gaus, must have the pallium ii om 


the vicar of God, 231 

Aich-Druid, the, in Gaul, held out 
ills foot to be kissed, 55 

Archdruid or Supreme Pontiff, the, 
of Britain, probably had under 
him three dichflamen.s, 416 

divine wisdom, 242 

Archflameus, the three, of Yoik, 
London, and Caiicon (Chestei), 
became Aichbishops, when Lu- 
cius was convened, 400 
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Alchieraich, Noah the first, and 
his thiee sons Archierarchs attei 
him, 361 

,the rights and piivi- 

leges of, giadually acquiied by 
the Hieiaich of each nation ; and 
the distant Lord was at last for- 
gotten, 380, 381 

— theie piobably was an, 
with a council of 12, and a se- 
nate ot 72, in eveiy country, 
under a Pope, 422 

Aichieiaichical government, the 
fiibt, piobably left towns, &c , 
to their own management — 
hence the free states of Gieece 
and Italy, 366, 123 

— " , if the, 

was established befoie the flood, 

It would revi\ e after it — the few 
peisons remaining would leadily 
submit to Its supeiioiity, 439 

Aichieiarchs, three, after the death 
ot Noah, hib thiee sous became; 
one, peihaps, at Oude oi Baby- 
lon, foi Asia ; one in Egypt, for 
Atiica, one at Rome oi Thebes 
in Boeotia, for Europe, 399 

Aichierarchy — very natural foi an, 
to ausc, and that it should ex- 
tend its paternal iufiaeticc over 
the whole woild, 373 

" , the first may have 

ansen befoie the sun enteied 
Aries, in the at a of Buddha, and 
have continued during many ge- 
net ations, 399, 400 

^ the, abolished by 

Chi ist and Ci istna — that of Rome 
and Tibet almost the same, 438 
Aichieribt, the, (of India,) may 
have been a king— hence the 
Aichieiaichy may have disap- 
peaied, 370 

Aichimedes and the Syiacusans*— 
the foot ineasuie used by, 403, 404 
Aidbhn Ebn Babec, author of the 
pUy called Table*', 318 

Aieopagus, the, of Athens, courts 
like, answeied to a lodge of 
&eeinabonh, &c., 419 

was the high eccle- 
siastical court, &c., but amena- 
ble to the Amphictyous, 423, 424 
Aigha — seipciit — emblem of the 
female geneiative powei , 1 13, 174 

Argheus— an univeisal spiiit— evi- 
dently the I iiaian Aigha, 301 

Argonauiic Expedition, the, 105 

— ,s, new, every 

600 yeais, believed in by the 
vulgar, despised by the enlight- 
ened, 339 

— — mysteiies, 114, 115 

Aigonauts, the, 293 

, &c., new, 136, 193, 303 

Aihiman— the evil piinciple, 83, 88, 106 
Aries, 138 — 140 

— , the equinoctial sign changed 
flora Taurus, to, befoie time ot 
Moses, 105, 106 

— — - — personified, 

called the Lamb of God, applied 
to Jesus, and worshiped, 107, 

108, UO 

— , the worship of, the worship 
of the sun, 112 

, till the equinoctial sun pass- 
ed into, the woild may hare 


Page 

been ruled in peace, by the Arch- 
leiaich— till the festivals lequir- 
ed collecting, &c , 399 

Arietic cycle, in the, we have Noah 
and his wife, and Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet— a new Trinity eveiy 
1800 yeais, at first, &c*, 397 

Aiistites, Saceidotum, the, &c,, 3 

Aiii'tocracy, the sacred and mili- 
taiy, 417 

AiKtophanes, 199 

Aristotle, 153, 314 


, the first who wrote on 

Greek grammar, 195, 1 96 

, the alphabet of, 220 


, on the tribute in Greece— 

a tenth, 417 

cla'sses Dancing with poe- 
try, music, and painting, as 
equally an imitative ait, 425 

Aiistotelian philosophy, the, once 
as little doubted as the Newto- 
nian is now, 333 

Arithmetic (high), literal wilting, 
astronomy, &c., originally con- 
stituted the mysteries, 439 

Aijoon, the cousin (oi bioihei) of 
Ciihtna, 337, 241, 242 

or Jnana, the assistant to 

Ciistna, 242 

Aik, the, 361 

of the Covenant, 10 

, the, Noah, and Thebes, have 

the same meaning, 12, 13 

of the Mexicans, 27 


, increase of the 8 persons 

saved in, in 100 years, &c , 395, 439 
Aika (Apxa) in Javanese — the mn, 222 
, the ancient temple of Jaggei- 


naut, at Kanarak, so called, ^ 261 
Arkite Athene, i. e.. Divine Provi- 
dence, 1 14 

Aimenia, 4, 321 

Aimeiilan Chiistians, the, turned 
to the sun, in pmyer, 89 

language, the, oiiginally 

the same as the Zend and the 
Pahlavi, 237 

Arnobius, 80 

Arouma, the, 242 

Aiouia and Plethrou,Egyptian and 
Greek standards of square raea- 
suie, 406 

ApatAa, the stoeet smelt, a flower, 
pushpa, 242 

Arran, the isle of, so called from 
Arhan, consort of Buddha, 287 

Aiiian, 118» 230, 272 

Aitaxerxes Memor, 317 

was addicted to the in- 


effable mysteiies, 348 

Arteng, 8 

Artiiui*s (prince) round table, &c , 
the mythos seen in, 349, 356 

Aiticle, the emphatic, is often the 
name of God— -rff/ (Arabic), Pt 
(Coptic), rr 01 * or"* »* (Heb.), 200 

Aitimodoius, 262 

Arungabad, the Shufeek oi Sophee 
or Rhymer of, 182 

Ascanius and the Lavinian colony, 433 

Aseuath, the wife of Joseph, ^ 1 10 

Ase$, old Latin coins, without in- 
scriptions, having the head ot a 
young man, and a wheel with 6 
spokes, &c , 433 

Asheia—i«i?/itf, tithe, 193, 371 

— — , the, (restored by Moha- 


med) established by the Califs ; 
the (Mohamedan) woild thus 
made as happy as uudei the fiist 
Hieiaichy, 377, 379, 380 

Asheia, an, set up, by Abraham, in 
Beei&heba, 394, 371 

Ashio, the, weie burnt by Jo^iah, 171 
1 .. , weie peipetual alma- 
nacks, 372 

Ash-Wedne&day, Shiovetide, &c , 

j the ceremony ot 

putting ashes on the head on, * 
continuation of the festival of the 
fordtcidia of the Romans, 92 

Asia, 4, 25, 39, 66, 69, 70, 73, 

120—122, 312 


— and Africa, the wandeiing 
tribes of, readily came over to 
the Mohamedan faith, 207 

— , once a fief depending on Scy- 
thia, 262, 372 

— , an asra of Alexander aiose in, 

343, 349, 384 

— , the conduct of the nioiiaichs 
ot, towaids Euiopeans, not un- 
derstood — it aiises fiom sup- 
posing themselves descended 
from the fiist thiee moiiaichi*, 
the sous of Noah, 

Asia Minor — the whole of, pioba- 
bly, was Mysia or mystic land, 
the land of Room in it die 
Calinda, Calamina, and Calida, 
places of India, connected with 
the mytlios of Araiat, 412 

Asiatic Journal, the, 352 

— , on the Mi- 
crocosm among the Chinese, 398 

Reseaiches, the, 7, 67, 103, 

104, 122, 181, 214, 219, 226, 
236-238, 240, 260, 261, 287, 

371, 398, 429 

Society, Transactions of, 1 4b 

Aspen, the, Eadha or E, in the 
Tiee alphabet, ^ 149 

Aspersono, the, foi spi inkling the 
people with holy water, a Pa- 
gan custom, ^ 91 

Able, asue,abhies — gioves— akind 
of celestial globes, &c., 193, 194 

Ass and Horse, the, unknown, in a 
Slate or uatme, to the Americans, 
betoi e the ai ri\ al of the S paniards, 35 
the golden, of Apuleius, 76 

Assaceiu oi Astaceni, the, who'O 
capital was Massaca or Massana 
— A-saceui, the Sacra ? — Ma-saga, 
the great Saca f ^30 

Assassin, evei}, might be a So- 
phee, 383 

— ^ the Society jiiobably not 

tailed s>(), from being d.murdereiu> 
one, but a murderei fiom it, 
called an assassin, 334 

Assassins, the, 348, 381—392 

— Dinids, Magi, 6tc., 

piactised the rite of baptism, 248 

— , their histoiy, ac- 

toidiug to Von Hammer, is a 
mash of straight forward, pure, 
unadulterated wickedness, 382, 389 

— — , why every where 

found, 383 

jconsideied a dynasty 

by D'Herbelot and Deguines, as 
an order by Hammei, 388 

. , were profoundly 

versed in the mathematical and 
metaphysical sciences ; their fana- 
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ticism, and the leason foi their 
assassinations, the buinlng of 
tlieii vvoiks, &c., 3S9 

Assassins, then doctiiiie taught in 
seciet ; what was it ^ — the seciet 
doctiines of Soplieism ^ 390 

, then doctiines of the 

metempsNchosis and a dh me iu- 
(ai nation, 391 

Assoois and Dewtdhs — wais of 
(Jiistna with the lebellious, 88 

Ass} nans, the, 101, 171 

, the Dove then standaid, 118 

Asteioids — one planet piohahly 
'=!piit into the tour new ones, 335 

Aneioth, Abtaite, Eostre, oi 
Edstei, 58, 59 

— from 

asre, 193 

Astlc, Mr, 149, 105, 166, 215, 

218, 237 

Astionomeis, the ancient, moie 
probably light in theii prac-^ 
iicpf than tlie modem in their 
theorp^ 330 

— , our, if dwelling in 

A'=5ia,and knowing of the coming 
ot the comet, &c , 333, 334 

Astionomical Society, the, will li- 
dicule the subject of Comets, as 
heietieated, 333 

Astronomy, the knowledge of, pio- 
bably long preceded that ot sylla- 
bic leiteis, 198 

Aswa — hoise — flora As, to eat, 157 

Atamelik Dschowaini, the histo- 
rian, diiected by the Mogul to 
seaich the libtaiies of the Ish 
raaelites, at Alamcut, and to de- 
oy eveiy thing— theii instiu- 
uts, &c — which could make 
)wn the ti uth, 389, 390 

, .jbasiau Cieed, the, 43, 93 

#nasius, 43, 367 

^j^eism and Deism, the Nyaya 
wand Vedanta philosophies so con- 
W sideied — theii advocates changed 


r sides, 


428 

Atheistical 

rstem of quoting, on 


the CO” 


255 

Atheist” 

ie Sacse, Saxons or 



i so called by the fol- 


lov 'y 

(TCristna, &c., 

42S 


ir m 145, 204 

JKo a Pythagorean dancer, 425 
M, the, weie divided into 
4 ijfctes — the sacei dotal no- 
^’ikBoldiers, farmeis, trades- 
a the slaves or 

47, 97, 418, 419 
Ihe Pandion of, 117 

secret uanoes of, 242 

the ancient yeai of, was 

319, 320 

the Aieopagus of, we 
Pf^tfc0</o?»es^tc,in the Ainphic- 
KA ^e supmntetidmg legisla- 

atom-like geim so 
|K^ !n Sanscrit, 398 

Ihe’island of, 39, 40 

^K |the Hood which drowned, 306 
been sunk by 

HB of it^eyeral shocks, 311 

the, of Pythago- 
been learned by 

fepbrn lloses, 399 


Atonement, peinicious docliiiie of 
the, 203, 367 

Atieus, father of the Heraclidse, 119 

Atieufa, in the time of, the motion 
of the fii mament had changed, 31 1 
Atii, father of the Hericfdas, 119 

Attalus (king) — graminai bi ought 
by his ambassador — Ciates Ma- 
lotes — to the Roman Senate, 195 

Attica, Ionia, and Etrniia, the con- 
tedeiated towns or states of, 394 

Attila, 375 

Atys, 102, 104 

, suspensus in hgm, 104, 106 

— , laisedon thiid day, 106, 122, 145 
Atyses, Adonises, &c., &c., put to 
death, &c., 142 

Atzala Isureni, 7 

Aube, an, 79 

Augui — when an Etruscan began 
his divinations, he lose in the 
stillness of midnight, to detei- 
niine the limits of the celestial 
temple, 407 

Augui ies—uncei tain how the Ro- 
man piiests got the custom esta- 
blished of taking them, before 
any assembly could proceed to 
business, &c,, 407 

Aiigms, the, their power, 52, 53 

, the lituub of, became 

the cro'^ier, 78 

Augusta, 70 cities &o called in ho- 
nour of Augustus ; piobably these 
were 72 ecclesiastical capitals of 
districts into which the empire 
was divided, ^ 421 

Augustine oi Austin, 22, 37, 58, 

65, 74, 76, 367 

— sent to Britain to convert 

the natives, 93 

De Esu Agni, &c., 104 

conveited the Saxons of 

Kent, 281 

, on the Antediluvian 

years, and on the intercalary 
days, 320 

on a month, as 30 days, 

321, 326 

Theodoret, Basil, and 

pope Tiinoceut I , on the Chris- 
tian mysteries, &c., 441 

Augustinians, the, 76 

Augustus, a title given to the Nile, 54 

, Octavius, 54, 56 

, the Atwv ray aiavav — 

the Genius of the Ninth Saeculum, 

56, 251 

— — ■ — was called Divus, 80 

ordered the Compitales 

to be honomed with garlands, 90 

elected the temple of Ju- 
piter Toiians, 91 

, desciibed, by Horace, as 

the son of Maia, 357 

Cfflsar offered up 300 hu- 
man victims, in one night, at Pe- 
rugio, 416 

Aulaif, killed by black Gauls, and 
by Albanos ' 304 

Aura placida, made into St. Aura 
and St. Placida, 85 

— , Aniina, oi Holy Ghost — in 
ancient times always female — 
pi oceeded from the To Ov, 397 

Aurelian, 134 

Amiculai Confession, 34 

enables rogues 

to tyrannise o\cr fools, 74, 75 
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A us ti alia, 2, 341, 419 

Aiistiia and Russia, the empeiois 
ot, pi obably actuated by the my- 
thos of legal descent fiom Noah, 354 
Authoi, the, light of, to the name 
of a Cbiistian, 120, 449 

, object of, not to attack 

leligum— his wish to be impai- 
paitial, 13^2 

a futuie life awaited 

bv, with hope and humble resig- 
nation, 308 

, affiims the tiuth of no 

moie of Mr. Whiston’s system, 
than what he expiessly mentions 
as adopting, 435 

, wishes to be coiisidei- 

cd a member of the Eclectic oi 
Philalcthean sect, 448 

— , whethei , he was fully 

satisfied wnth the evidence of 
lunseus, that Jesus Chiist was 
wo^ciucified, 440 

Autumnal Equinox, 8.3 

Avatai (is piobably Abba-Tui), 14, 

38, 39, 51 

— , Moses an, 14 

, Nero claimed to be the 

Tenth, 54 

, the ciucifixion of eveiy, 1 18 

, the new, the followeis of, 

piotected by aims, 219 

, the tenth, chief of the As- 
sassins, came from Ghilau, 231 

— — Geugis Khan, by his pai ti- 
tisaus, made out to be the Tenth, 353 

— , the last believed to be yet 
to come, 354 

Avatai s, 40 

or incarnations, 8l 

, eight in Siam, 139 

— , all Asiatic piinces pretend- 
ed to be, 207 

, the ten, 248, 354 

— ,ot Ciistna,Chiist, and 

Mohamed, 355 

Axibusiigueis, or on stems of tiees, 249 
Axis, the, may have been suddenly 
changed, as the book of Enoch 
says, 310, 313, 332 

, may have been changed , 

by vaiious shocks, 311 

— , sudden change of the earth's 
— the year changed in conse- 
quence, from 360 to 365 days, 

&c„ 315 

, changed at the time of 

the flood, and almost all the an- 
cient Icainiug ot the world lost, 438 
Ay odia, the place of wisdom, 188 

Ayoudia, 16, 21, 36 

— or Oude, 122 

— — , language of, 156 

— — — , EdStein, 16, 181 

, Western, 36 

Ayub or Job, book of, fioni Uppei 
India to Arabia, 12S 

Azores, the, 35 

Aztekaii, the, 26 

Azteks, the, 31 


JS and V pei mutable in bansciit, 226 
Baal 01 Bel, 74, 82 

, piiests of, 74, 87 

IS Sarahan, 82 

Babel (tower of), 24, 25, 27 — 29, 324 
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Baber, Mi., 262 

Bdbington, Di.,oii Tamil oi Tamul 
chaiacters, 148 

Babylon, 12, 28, 46, 48, 97, 133, 

146, 171, 360 

, mytlioss of, in Mexico, 28 

, bcailet Whole of, 46 

, compass of the walls of, 360 

fuilongs, same as the year of 360 
days, 317 

, built by Xisuthius’s cliil- 

dien, 322 

■ or Oude, the Aichieiarch — 


son of Noah — niav have i esided at, 399 
Bacab, the Son, in the Mexican Tii- 
nity, 32 

Bacchus, 6, 8, 9, 19, 23, 28, 40, 

59, 103, 104, 106, 112, 137 164, 

202, 224, 265, 271, 292 

, the Giecian— an Egyptian, 19 

cut in pieces on Mont Marte, 

59, 85 

, tomb of, became chuich of 

St. Baccus, ^ 74 

woushiped as St Denis, at 

Palis — as Liber or Libeiius, at 
Ancona, 84 

, the temple of, now chuich 

of Holy Libeiius, 91 

, Adonis, and Osins, were 

all iiicaiuate Gods, 98 

was d peisonification of the 

Sun, 100 

, his biith-place disputed — 

was worshiped chiefly at Telmis- 
sus, ^ 102 

, conquests of, like Plagues 

of Egypt, 105 

idised on the third day, 122 

the seaich for his members, 

136, 142 

strangled the seipent, 144 

called Libei , Boc, Book- 

arid, in Siam, Kiakidk, 163, 164 

, orgies of, 166 

— — , monogiam of, Mn==650, 

187, 223 

, was Buddha, Noah, Menu, 

Janus, 223 

, Bionios, Biuma, Piroma, 

Pi Biama, 243 

, libel, letteis, language, 

■•logos, liiiga, wisdom, 244 

■' — , was wine, Ceres bread, 253 

, Deo-nissi, 288 

was Om-adios— the holy 

Om, 302 

, Heicules, Jove, there never 

was a, 351 

the Nyssiau dances sacred to, 425 


Bdcchuses, &c., put to death, &c., 142 

Bacon, Rogci, 165, 280, 342 

on the knowledge 

posseissed by, 246 

j piobably a Rossi- 

crucian, 301 

, may have known of 

the distuibing foices of the 
comets, &c., 335 

^ the Biazcn Head of, 

&c„ 349 

Bactiia, the Sacae possebsed them- 
selves of, 4 

Bad, a name of Buddha, ^ 162 

Baden — curious secret prisons un- 
der a convent at, 301 

Bagdad, in the meeting of Jurists 
at, in 1011, the proceedings were 
secret; why 5* 359 
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Page 

Bagdad, the Calif at, piobably, paid 
tr ibute and did homage to Gengis, 383 

, at a gieat meeting at, in 

A H , 402, the claims of the Fa- 
mites to the Califate declaied 
null and void, 385, 386 

Bagpipes (Scotch), 91 

of Calabiian shepherds, 90, 91 

Baidh or Vaedh, a piophet, 225 

Balds— vates, fates— of truth 
01 wisdom, tb, 

Bailly, 3, 140 

— on Chinese letters — division 
of, into^wei, 215 

on the ieainiug of the an- 
cients, 246, 444 

— on the fiist lace ot men, 
after the flood, having been 
situated east ot the Caspian Sea 
— in a comitiy between 40 and 
50° of Noi th latitude — possessed 
of profound wisdom, ot elevated 
genius, and of an antiquity fai 
su lienor to the Egyptians and 
Indians, 444 

iidiculed by Sii W. Jones, 

&c., foi teaching that man was 
created in Taitaiy, 445 

Bala Raja of Gujeiat, 221 

Balaam, the prophecy of, 97, 98 

Balbec (Bal-bit, house of Bal) , the 
temple at, has 40 pillais, 402 

Balhi, M , on Chinese i elated to 
Hebiew, 148, 155, 156 

, on the Buddhist leli- 


gioa, 289 

, on the weeks, &c., of 

the Mexicans, Javanese, &c., 316 

Bal-li, the ciucified God, 122, 206, 

259, 288 

the, of Ceylon, and the 
Baltaii hies ot li eland and the 
Highlands of Scotland, 289 

Baliji, Balii, or Baljii, 115, 118, 288 
Balk and Bokhaia both called Cob- 
bat aleslam, the Dome oi Vault 
of Mohaniedism, 303 

Balkan (may mean Bal-auia, land 
of Bal), a ridge of mountains 
which divides Noith India or 
Oude from Taitaiv, and another 
which divides Thiace from Scy- 
thia oi Taitaiy, 414 

Balks, stiips of laud, not subinfeu- 
dated, but the pioperty of the 
Loid of a Manoi, ib. 

Bal-Sab, Lord of Death, Samhan 
01 Beelzebub, 82, 83 

Bambinos, 100, 129 

and Madonnas, 242 

Banniei explained mythology histo- 
lically, 360 

Baptibiu, 64, 66, 67, 69, 70, 262, 

279, 280 

older than the time of 


Jesus — piactibed by the follow- 
eis of Zoioaster, &.c., 64 

piactibed by the Jews, 

Gieeks, and iieaily all nations, 
before the existence ot Chus- 
tianity, 65, 66, 232 


, Chiisteiung, and Confir- 
mation, iites of the Magi, 66 

with the Holy Ghost, with 

file, water, and blood, 67 

, in doctune and outward 

ceremony, Etru&cau, 69 

, Chnstian, called the laver 

of regeneration, ^b, 

3 o 


Page 

Baptism of Bells — in China, 70 

, the lite universal, and a 

name given at, to the childieu of 
the Assassins, Cai mehtes, Di uids, 

&c., 248 

— , the, of water, fiie, and air 
—whence, 336 

, the Euchaiist, &c., only 

pait of the Chiistian mysteiies, 
accoiding to Augustin, Basil, &c., 441 
Bairha-fAa, baptism, 6*4, 68 

Banhcri/.oi, washings, 64 

Bur and Pa; meant a judge ^ 276 

Baiasit — wisdom — the fiist book of 
Gene-sis, 226, 251 

— piobablv the knowledge of 

the Timiuiti, and the seciet use 
of the system of cycles, 342 

— , Jews and Chnstians say it 
means cosmogony, it taught the 
natuieaiid attnbures of theToOv, 
the metempsychosis, emanation, 
die , 343 

Bai ds, the, an ordei to regulate the 
chons, &c., 233 

Baieich — Paiish, 276> 279 

, was this Bai-ioi oi Bai- 

lex? 292 


, 01 Boiough, 297 

Bans Aral at, 411 

and Coidi, the centre of Agn- 

mensoristn ot Asia, 412 

■ 01 Aiaiat, was believed to be 

the highest mountain in the 
woild; fiom this as a centre, a 
cardo, Noah was supposed to 
have divided the woild among 
his thiee sons, 412 

Baiker, J. T., 358, 366 

Bainabas, St., 211, 343, 344 

Baines, Di., Joshua, 19 

Baiouius (Caidiual), 52, 79, 84, 

86, 87, 93, 112 

Baioiis, the, claimed of the piiests 
an acknowledgment ot supeiioi- 
ity — this gi anted with a mental 
leseivatioii of the lights ot the 
chuich, 266, 267 

— , few of, could read, 26B 

, the gieat, (not like our 

piesent Peeis, meie animals of 
oinament,) said to have been 


tiom 50 to 80 — hut probably 
were 72 in numbei, 417 

Bariet, on the Zodiacs, 36 

Bai let’s. Dr,, Enquliy into the 
Constellations^ 316 

Baitohn, 300 

Basil, on Chiistian mysteries, 441 
'BaariXivg ccitov ray aiavuv, 5 1 

Basaage,37, 51, 83, 135, 186, 190, 

201, 203, 204, 210, 221 
Basque and American languages, 
analogy of the, ^ 27 

Bassianus — Antoninus Heliogaba- 
lus, 349 

Bath, remains at, of only one tem- 
ple of the Romans, in Biitaiu, 281 
Bathkol— of voice — lather 
daughter of wisdom, 295 

Bavam, 6 

Bayei, on Gieek way of wiiting, 150 

on Brahman characters from 

the Estiangelo, 153, 222 

, on the 9 simple characteis 

of the Chinese, 215 

Bazin, Pabb^, 17, 19, 134, 143, 363 
B D, the Cl eator, the givei of foi ms, 162 
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Bead (Catholic beads) from Ved or 
Wisdom, 179 

Bealtiue, feast of the dies of Baal, 82 
Beans, the, of Pythagoias, 239, 

240, 300 

Bearded men and Negroes found in 
South America, 35 

Beast, the number of the, 241 

Beausobre, M., fiO, 65, 77, 101 

Bed, ved, vates— a piophet, wis- 
dom, 227 

Beda or Veda means book, 8 

Bedas oi Vedas, 4 , 43, 88 , 225 

Bede, 135 

*s houses— houses of Buddha 

or Wisdom, 295 

Bedoween Arabs, 4 

Bedoweens, the, speak puie Arabic, 
are Buddhists, Tatais, followers 
of Tat, 207, 208 

ha\e no fixed ha- 
bitations, 271 

or Bedouins, the nomade 
ti ibes of Ahica and Asia, 275 

Bfi&v (Buddha) i 207 

Beech and Oak, the, gave out oia- 
cles at Dodona, 165 

Beelzebub, 82, 83 

01 Baal Zebub, 83 

Beeve, the, 23, 1 10 

— , both Cow and Bull, 181 

aud sheep, the Ram 

and Rama meant both, 242 

Beguines, monks and nuns in Tibet, 

127, 218 

Belgic Suesones, I 

Belief or faith held to be meritori- 
ous, 107 

Beloe, 180 

Bellarmine, 69, 77, 88 

Belloiia, 74 , 86 

, priests of, 74 

Bells and pomegiauates on high- 
priest ot the Jews, and on the 
kings of Persia, 69 

, baptizing of, a bull issued 

foi ; piactised in China, 70 

, /o?rr baptized at Veisailles, 

in 1824, Louis XVIII. and Du- 
chesse B'Angoulfime being spon- 
sois, 70 

— , ringing of a little, in wor- 
ship, a Pagan usage, 91 

Belshazzai, the wilting on the wall 
of, 186 

Belus, the tower ot, 27, 28 

Benaies, ancientlv called Casi, 135 

— the college at, 206 

— , in the temple of Vis 
Visha, at, there is a Corinthian 
pillar, 402 

— a tradition at, that all the 

leaiuiiig of India came from a 
countiv situated hi 40 degiees of 
north latitude — that of Samar- 
kand, 444 

Benedictines, the, 76 

Benefit of Clergy^ used as a test, 

&c , 271 

Ben-gal, i, e. Beni — the sons of 
Gall, 291 

* , the Zemindais of, recog- 
nized as piinces, 374 

, the king ot, heir to all men, 421 

Beni-Gael— the Gael from the, 294 
Beni-Suef, 230 

Benjamin, the tiibe of, 19 

Ben-Lomond— was this. Son of Le- 
mond ? 292 


Ben Nevis, Ben-Navis, Mount oj 
the Shipi 292, 294 

Beil net’s, Solomon, plan of Eze- 
kiel’s temple, 402 

Bentlev, 5, 139, 144, 236 

, on the digamiua, 169 

Beie-goiiium, once the capital of 
Scotland, 292, 411 

Beigeion, 215 

Beikeley, 217 

Bernier, ^ 263 

Berosus, on antediluvian kings, 

321, 322 

, on the time of the flood, 327 

, on the Aik resting on the 

mountains ruv Kop^vaiav, 411 

Bertolacci, on the whole land in 
Cejloiijthe propertjoftheciown, 418 
Beth, the biich, the second lettei 
of the Tiee alphabet, 148 

Bethlehem, 95, 96, 98, 99, 109 

— profaned by Adi ian, 95,96 

, the stable at, a cave, 95, 99 

' means City of the House 
of the Sun, 99 

— ■ ■ , the house or the mate 

Ceie*-, Ac., fiom h the emphatic 
aiticle, and on, a coiiuptiou ot 
Om — house of Om, 303 

Beverley (Mr.), ^ 88 

Bhobau^sei, the Linga in the cave 
at, 259, 260, 262 

Bhoees, the,Gaiuda, and temple of 
Cauiac, in France, 296 

Bhoomia — Bhumia — za-b-omf land 
of Om, 284 

Bhooraias, the, preceded the Zemin- 
dars, ib. 

Bhuvan^swaia or Ekamra—city of 
ODn hkm, the God of wisdom, 260 

Bibt’Manarn ou la Dame Marie, 97 

Bible, the, 27 

, on age of man, 133, 134 

) history ot, found in India 

and Egypt, 293 

— , oil the time of the flood, 

327, 328 

Biblis, birth of the God Sol, as 
Adonis, celebrated at, 98 

Biblos and Bocbaia, both mean 
city of the book, 311 

Biugham says, Christians weie first 
called Chnsts, 251, 344 

Binothris, Bn-Thi^ oi Beu-Teiah, 14 
Biinilfigham, 297 

Biith, death, and lesunection, the, 
ot the mcainate God, the doc- 
trine ot, common in Pagan tem- 
ples, 95, 96, 98—100, 102 

Bisat-al-Gna^in, Display of the 
Foef* 01 the year 1204 of the 
Hegira, 182, 183 

— - , is an acrostic, 185 

Bishop, Cardinal, Bean, Diocese, 
Ecclesiastical, Piie-'t, Religion, 
in theii origin, all terms ot judi- 
ciary impoit, 272, 279 

Bishops, SutFiagan, baptized bells, 70 

, Secuiai, procuied fiom 

Rome by barons and kings, in 
opposition to the Regulai s, 276 

, Palatine, the, originally 

mitred Abbots, 277, 278 

, Arch, the, of York and 

Caiiterbuiy, dispute between, for 
piecedence, why, 281 

in Paitibus 285 

Bissextile day or days, inteicalary, 

&c., 320 


Bital or Fanum, the, the fixt resi- 
dence of the Abba, 297 

Bithynia, 71 

, the Christians of, 90 

Black God, the, in the Casa Santa, 
at Loretto, 57 

Boy, the, the sign of, proba- 
bly an Infant Ciistiia; Mother 
and Child, iOO 

Gauls, in Scotland, 204 

races became white by inter- 
marriages, &c , 363 

— Gods, gems and species, &c , ib 

Stone, the, m Westminster 

Abbey, adored, 437 

Blackstone, 264, 265, 268, 269 

Blair, Dr , on the time of the flood, 332 
Blond, 53 

Blondus, 74 j 76 

Blunt, Ml., on ancient customs of 
Italy aud Sicily, 90 

Boadicea — Cliiv airy pi obably flout ish- 
ed most, w lieu she led hei 80,000 
knights to combat, 204 

Bobeloth aud Bethluisnion Alpha- 
bets, the, 155 

Boc, book, libei, name of Bacchus, 

8 , 163, 161, 265, 271, 292 

maniii, Monks 01 Book-men, 

264, 268 

Boch-aia, the city of the book, 

272, 311 

Bochana, 444 

Bochart, 47, 59, 181, 287, 290, 412 

— on adoiatiou of Saints, SI 

Bochica, foundei of the Peiuviau 
nation, 34 

, the Mithra or Osiris of 

Bogota, tb, 

Bocklands— fi ee lauds, 272, 284 

Bogota, form ol goveinmeut given 
to, by Bochica, 34 

Bogstav, Buckstab, Book staves, 
(book,) the triangulai staves on 
which the Runes weie written, 272 
Bokhaid, mythos bi ought fiom, to 
Ii eland, 97 

Bombay Tiaiisactious, the, 355 , 

356, 360 

the stone ou which the 
Vaid or Diuid stood to pi each, 302 
bnim, filii, confounded with 
CD’ J S abnim, lapides , hence the • 
stoiy of Deucalion and Pyirha 
having lepeopled the earth with 
stones, 1 a 

Bon, a Silver Iamb, with a glory, 
in the cathedral of, 1 12 

Bones of the Sou of the Spirit of 
Heaven, 103 

Bomiaud, M., 18 

— — , the Abb 6 , Jaques-Jules, 221 
Bono Deo Pueio Posphoio, 100 

Bonzes, the, use the tonsuie, &c, 228 

Book, a, in Irish, called barac or 
bare, 163 

Book, the Pope (by Constantine’s 
gift) ruled Italy, &c., by right of 
the, 345 

Book and Sword, Caesar held by the 
right of the, 379 , 400 

; , right by the, 

claimed by the emperois of Ger- 
many and Russia, 380 

Borak, the, or flash of lightning, on 
which Mohamed said he passed 
through the seven heavens, Ac., 378 
Borlase, 97 ^ 225 

Boro Bodo—Bia Buddha, 218 
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Bosio, Autonio, Page 

Bo-swoith's Saxon Grammar, }ii 

BoTfu?, giape, 9, 204, 223, 2“;^ 
Bottmuii, 254 

Bouchei, je 25 

Boustrophedon style, the, the Rnn^ ^ 
once written in, ^ 

Boutta, Boto, Buddha, 

Hoy Gods adopted in Italy as Bam ^ 

biiios, 

Boys, behered hy the/a«e«, to be 
defiled by demons, ^ 

Bowel , 

Bowh, the, ot India, probably th» 
Pibcina, ^ 

Bra o» Pta, means factor. 24^ 
Cieatoi, ’ 

Biaga— the deity of eloquence tm 

hence to brag, * *» 

Brahme oi Bacchus or Liber 
Maia, * 8 

. the the followers of lof 

brooding orer the deen » 

mierocobtn of, ** 

Hi ahina, d29 

-5nS.S' ““ » ■ ' 

, the leligion of, f 

— — as supreme God, snn onnd- 
ed with good and bad angels oc 

peuod, the, began 31fi4 ® 

years B. C., 

, bom fiom the Supreme 
Being, ^ 

or Biama, is often called 

Rirounia, 

, the piopagator of the hu, 

man lace, the architect ot •aW 
things, &c , 

, the day of, and the ntght of lli 

(4, ;i20, 000,000 

of year&j,the philosopheis looked 
toi a lestoi ation of a perfect globe 
of the planetaiy system and fixed 
stars to then fiist stare, 

Brahmuj, the, (Abiaham,) ^vho 
tounded the Judaean state, came 
fiom the Eabt—from Ur or Tin 
anaofCohida, " 

chuich, little of Us do« 

mestic economy known ; may have 
imitated us Buddhist piedeces- 

Brahrainism was but Protestant 
Buddhism—the effects of, the re- 
form of the calendar, to assimi 
late it to the state of the heavens 
—Taurus no longer its emblem 
but Aries, » 

, traits of, often seen in 

the West, 

Brahmins, Brachmans, the, 48-^ 

50, 98, 138-140, 409, 434 

, the, turn to the East at 

woiship, 

— , the rites of the, 

— — , of India and of Italy, se- ^ 

Cl et system of the, lost, Upj 
, the modern, ignorant of 
the necessity of iutercalai y days i a a 
the, hold the Sanscrit to 
be absolutely perfect, 

— — the most learned, can 
scarcely read, &c,, the first Veda i^o 
first Veda’ ^ 
i?«cA— r<w or wisdom, * oofi 

> tbe, on a lost language oo j 

, the, from North India, 

274* 389 


Brahmins, the, hare a tiadition 
that the flood happened tvhen 
the sun entered Aries, &c., 332 

, say, in the Vedas 

may he found the logic of Aris- 
totle and the philosophy of Plato, 

&c., 337 

— , said to allow the 

divine incarnation of Jesus Christ; 
but contend, that Ciistna, also, 
was incarnated for the salvation 
ot all who believe on him, 341 

, 01 Hindoos, main- 

raiu that they came fiom Tar- 
tai y, 352 

, aierse to proselyt- 

iiiL', 363 

and Buddhists — the 

piecursors of their skill in the 
fine aits, 364 

, in the democracy 

ol, we have the mixed system of 
the Protestants; they leceive 
divine wisdom by succession, 

&c., 368 

— and Buddhists, the, 

changed sides, as Atheists and 
Deists. The Brahmins (like the 
Jews with Barasit and Merm- 
vah) have substituted Nyaya and 
f^edanta the one for the other, 428 

, traits of the, in the West 

— Buddhists and Biahmius in all 
great points the same, 438 

Biamin, a priest of Bra, the factor 
M, or Cm, 243 

Biassey, Nathaniel, ^ 355 

Bread and wine, sacrifice of, 58, 59 
— , con- 
verted into a hoiiible mysteiy, 63, 68 
, and watei, sacri- 
fice of, 59 

and water, offeied by the 

Magi, Ebsenes, Gnostics, East- 
ei n Christians, and by Py thagoi as 
and Numa, 60 

Biechin, the Jire tower of, 1 19 

, the mart cruet- 

Jied, and Lamb and Elephant, on 
the, 130 

Brehon laws, the, 283 

Biewster, Dr,, on the Eclectics, or 
AmlogeHci, 447 

Biigantes, the, 298 

. .... I and Briges, of Asia 

Minor, whence the name of 
Plirygians, Free, and Phiiga and 
Freya, 412 

Briggs, Mr., (on Land Tax ot In- 
dia,) 266, 272 

, on the Aborigines ot 

South India, 274 

, on the subdivision of 

territoiy in India, 277 

, on the heir of Moha- 

med, itc., 352, 383 

, on the tenth paid lu 

Persia, Judaea, China, &c , 418 

Britain, 4, 57, 70, 99, 106, 279, 

281, 282 

, the worship of Mithra 

spread over, 99 

, Hebrew and Indian words 

in, , J76 

, the castes in— the nobles, 

clergy, esquires, tradesmen, pau- 
pers— the o«^-caste, as in India, 27 1 

, conquered by the Romans 

—why, 304 


BiiUiii, gradually colder, proved by^^^' 
tithe suns, on wine 312 

secret mythos existed 
in, befoie Caesar's arrival, 149 

, the hist system had gone 
‘u P‘f"? 'vhen Caesar ai rived; 
the Buddhist goveinmeiit had 
been ovei thrown by that of 
Cl istna, ^^9 

- , its constitution like that tif 
Rome, ^ 

— — — , divided into three , by the 
Romans divided into five dio- 
ceses, 

, the causes of effects, since 
the Roman conquest of, looked 
for, instead of those befoie the 
auival of the Romans, 43*> 

Biitons, the ancient, d’lvided the 
countiy into ti things, &c., m 

' i ^ — m battle 

only to distinguish clan fioin 
dan ? ^ ;.„4 

; ; 7”*, Roman accounts of 
the hai bai ism of, 4 j 5 

- 2; ’f weie baibari- 

ans forofTeiing human sacrifices, 
Augustus Ctssar was a baibarian, 

&c. ; sufficiently civilized to brinir 
into the field laige bodies of 
Cbanoteeis, &c., aud to ma- 
neeuvie them in the maimer 
practised by the Greeks, &c.. lib 
Brothers, 131^ 346^ 35^, 

— — — ,&c ,&c.,the followers of, 
expect a le-iucainatiou of Jesus 
Christ — the fenf/i Avatar, 258, 354 

- — , Whitfield, Wesley, and 

feonthcote - the followers of, 
weak meii,_ ^ 342; 37- 

- — - and Southcote have had 
able, &c , folio weis, ,^55 

“7 ,7 ,.' bad not 

the general belief of tkepromtsed 
one, m then fdvoui, ^58 

Brute (king) and the Troya Nova, ' 

349 4J2 

Brutus, grandson of ^neas, having 
killed his father Sylvius, fled 
from Italy, landed at Totness, 
conquered the island of Great 
Briuin, and divided it among 
his three sod3,&c., 400, jio 

-and his three sons— here 

we have the_ old mythos, like 
Adam, and Cam, Abel, and Seth , 
or Noah, and bhem. Ham, and 
Japhet, 4Q1 ,,,, 

Bryant, 46,58,95,100, 110, 112’ 

„ 135, I60’ 229 

Bucer, ’ gg 

Buchanan (Dr.), 

; 9n the temple of 

Jaggernaut, 29g go, 

Buckingham, ’ 


Jaggernaut, 29g 

Buckingham, ’ -e 

Bud,^ 83 

- , is Bss2, Ds=4a;8^ tlig 

432, igi 

Budda, Old Man, the, 4 

Budh, Butb or Both, in Old Irish, 
means the sun, fire, universe, 287 
Buddha, 1—3, 7—9, 23 31/34 
36, 43, 56, 60, 103, 104, 148 
170, 202, 209, 210, 221, 225, 282 
was Sacya, or Saca, I, 3, 

^ ^ , 6 , 27 , 148 , 226 

f statues of, spared by Mo- 
hamedans 4^ 

, Deus Bonsiorum, 5 
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Ijiiddha,meausbook,8 — wasKejines, 31 

sou of Ma>a, 103 

eiitornbmeut and lesmiec- 

tion of, 103, 105, 142, 145 

, saciifidug Ins life, a type 

i»f Savioiii , 118 

j Baudclha, oi Abad oi Abad- 
don, ^ 133 

j nijfateues of, a man sup- 
posed to be killed iii, 143 

, called Bad, flora Ba father 

and Di hohj^ 162 

, divine wisdom, 182, 250 

, was a Menu oi Nii, Mam, 224 

means Veda, 226 

, said to have been ciucified 

iot lobbing a gaideu of a llowei, 

244, 248, 249, 256, 415 

, the Linga worship of, 260 

, the lolloweis of, affected 

the piinciple, 269, 445 

, called Sacffi, 275 

, in Pegu and Ceylou, sleep- 

v<i',oveishadowed by wwe cobias, 
aii emblem of the cycles, 286 

, who lobbed the gaidcn, a 

lenewed Adam, 288 

, the system of, of lenewed 

meat nations, d.c., 307 

— , believed to be a divine in- 

cai nation, as well as Jesus 
Cluist, 343 

, his sera piobably began 

with his supposed death, 347 

, the simple icons of, pre- 

seived by the Mohamedans, 352 

and Ciistna, the Gods, de- 

'^enbe the SSuii or the Higher 
Pnnciple of which il is the She- 
kiiiah, but weie piobably men, 
governing laige nations, in whom 
a portion of the God was iacai- 


nated, 356 

, stories respecting the se- 
cond, th%Td^ &c., il. 

and Ciistna, the ancient 

leligions of, like the ancient Ro- 
man secret religion, 366 

, the partizaiis 

of the leligions of, the same, 
though hating each othei, 369 

and the Calli- 

dei — we should not hiid the, in 
Biitaui and Ii eland, had not the 
same thing taken place heie, as 
in India, 370 

, the, of Wales, Ii eland, 

Scotland, and India, always call- 
ed Old Man, why, 389 

and the Pandaean kingdom 


lepresented by the Aichierarch — 
thought to be the fii st incarnation, 399 

, w'ould lepresent Noah— 

Menu. Buddha and Menu vveie 
qualities, appellatives personi- 
fied, 400 

, the leligion of, coming to 

the West — the idea may be re- 
volting to some pel sons, vet facts 
move It— fiom Iona in Scotland 
to Jniia in Ceylon, fiom Tanga 
Tanga m Taitaiy and China, to 


Tanga Tanga in Peru, 424 

Buddhas, books of wisdom, 4 

, incarnations of, 129 

, &c., put to death, &c,, 142 

Buddhism, 34 

", the Pandsean, Catholic 

or Universal, 175 
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Buddhism, the univeisal pievalence 
of, a fact, not a theory, 307 

Buddhist leiigion, the, in Tibet, 

similai to that of Rome, 258 

•, many re- 
mains of, in Ireland, 287 

, older than 

theBiahmin, 289 

Buddhists, the, 4, 9, 10, 50, 221 

, &c., maiked with a 

sign, 174 

or Quakers, a nation of, 

can exist only on the suffeiance 
of theii ueighbouis, 203 

, kept the system of “ 

figures unimproved, 218 

— — , of Tibet, hold the 
Gland Lama to be Buddha reiti- 
cainated, 245 

, when they inhabited 

this island, 286 

j that the, weie Negioes, 

the icons of the God cleaily 
piove, 364 

and Biahmins, the, clear- 
ly maiked by Porphyiy, 368 

, the dis- 
tinction between the, became lost, 369 

, the, weie hieiists and 

aichieiists, 370 

, dming the Mahaba- 

1 at, w ei e foUowei s of the Nyaya, 
the Brahmins of the Vedanta 
— but they afterwaids changed 
sides, &c., 428 

— — and Vishnuvites, division 
between, %h, 

— — , the, the monastic system 
among, how kept tip, 434 

and Biahmins, in all great 

points, the same, 438 

Bud was Trigeranos, 4 

, Trivicrama-di* 

tya or Buddha with the tiiple 
energy, 178 


Buffon, Linu6, &c., their specula- 
tions on the origin of man, on 
his being cieated, and the arts 
and sciences taking iheii rise not 
far fiom the Aictic ciicle, 444 

, lidiculed, by 

Sii W, Jones, &c., for teaching 
that man must have been created 
in Tiiitaiy, 445 

Buffooneiy, 179, 212 

Bull, the, worshipers of, 104 

, equinoctial sign of, 105, 110 

pas- 
sage of, to Aiies, 106 

, is succeeded by the lamb 

without blemish, 110 

01 Ox, the, of Oxfoid, 287 

, the sectai ies of, became 

sectai les of the Ram, 368 

Bulla, the, woin by Roman chil- 
dren, 87 

, iQ the loim of a heart, origi- 
nally of a calf, as now of a lamb, 
—the Agnus Dei, 413 

Buickhaidt, 65 

Bui gage, ueaily the same as Soc- 
cage, teiiui e — applicable to towns 
—shews identity of the Sac® of 
Tditaiy and Butaiii, 268 

Bui man empiie — one tenth is paid 
in the, 418 

Burnet, 42, 49, 50 

, T., said, Sapienti^ prima 

EST, STULiniA CAROISSE, 132 
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Bui net, Gilbeit, on Tithes, 266 

Bui ton, on laud lu England in Al- 
lodial dominion, 284 

Bute, the island of, so called fiom 
Buddha, 287 

Butlei, 81 

Butta — Buddha, 3 

Biittevant, Buddha- fan, Buddha had 
a temple at, 287 

Buxtoif, 3, 89 

Buzengir — gir-zaba, cycle of wis- 
dom — was leported to be the son 
of the Sun, and the ninth piede- 
cessor of Gengis Khan, 353 

By a, Bis-jd, Double-ja, Male and 
Female, 174 

Byzantium — the false Alexander 
ai lived at, &c., as he had pio- 
phesied, 348 


Ca, the pronoun I, in Siam, 229 

Caaba or Caavah, the name of Mo- 
hamed’s temple, 398 

, derived tiom the end of iMei- 

cavah or Meicaba, the, with its 
360 pillais, was the temple oi 
ciicle or wheel of Mohamed, 401 

, the, besides the 360 stones 

around, had a black stone in the 
ceiitie, still adoied as the em- 
blem of the sun oi geneiative 
pnnciple. Originally it had a 
dove 01 lune, as an object of 
adoration. Is said to have been 
planned in heaven, i. e. aftei the 
pattern of, &c., 402 

Cabala, the Jewish, 221, 350, 428 

, the, unwritten doctrine, 232 

, the object of Christ was, 

to open it to the world, 253, 409 

, the, consisted of two 

branches — Barasit and Aleica- 
vah, 342 

— on the Tetragramma- 

ton, &c , 346 

, a reason for the caie 

to conceal, 364 

, 01 Gnosis, the doc- 
trines of, taught in the old and • 
new academy ot Egypt, * 387 

, the lehgion ot, its 

progiess from simplicity to com- 
plication, 402, 403 

Cabalistic Jews, the, 6 

— — doctrines of Moses, Py- 
thagoi as, and Jesus, the same, 398 
Cabin, the, 433 

CadniKau letters, the, in the Irish 
alphabets, 1 55 

on tripods, 204 

system, the, kept a ma- 
sonic seciet, 218 

Cadmus, 169 

, sixteen-iettei alphabet of, 206 

Caare, Niebuhi thinks, was the pa- 
rent city of Rome. St it had been 
the first Cardo, the peculiai 
sanctity of Rome unaccountable, 395 
Caasai (Julius), 10, 27, 53, 54, 95, 

141, 259, 356, 375 
— — or Kaesar, giandson of 
Noah, 24 

— — Kaituetla (Irish) — Ceartiutli 
( Indo-Scythian ) joined to the 
Mexican Tiuth or Teotii, 25 
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LdS'^ar, name of the God Mars, 54 

— lus birth announced by a 
stai, 95 

, principle of the mythos 

known in the time of, 134 

legulated ihe Calendar, 139, 

140, 144, 314, 330, 335 

, on change of lands, among 

ancient Gei mans, 283 

, on the Biitons* going wflW, 

, 304 

, believed to be a duine iu- 

cai nation, 343 

himself to be the 

peison foietold, 344, 446 

, a kingdom of, e^jpected by 

the Jews of Noith India, 345 

probably conquered Biitain 

and Gaul, by bcMiig thought the 
JEsai expected to come^ 370 

, the true oiigin of the name 

of, is piobably Kaisar, 391 

held by light of the booh and 

the sword, 400 

Casbaiean opeiation, account of the, 
a pait of the mythos, &c , 345 

Ceesaii, the mythological chaiacter 
of, 229 

Coesais, the, 56, 446 

, as successoi s of the, claims 

made by the emperois of Ger- 
many, Russia, &c., 380 

Cain, piiuces in the race of, 133 

and Abel, the saci ifice in the 

stoiyof, 203, 361 

, birthiight of, foi felted by 

wickedness — and the death of 
Abel without issue, &c , 361, 398 

, in ihe fiist woild, the De- 
stroy’d, 

Cano, in leet (measnie) of, 

, the calits of, &c., 

— , the college at, lebuilt about 
1123, A D, 

Cdius Papinus dio\e the Saxons 
into Gaul, 150 yeais B. C., 

Caictanks Gods by pariicipation, the 
same as Plato’s made Gods, 

Cal, changed into Gel and Gal — as 
Camel and Garacl, 295 

Calabrian Shepbeids, 90, 91 

Calany, a river and a temple, in 
Ce\lon, 

CiHedoBia — the leligious capital of 
Iona ? 

Albania, and a Milea or 


430 

261 

385 

387 

371 

81 


288 

lb. 


Miletia, and Mount Solyma, in 
Asia Mnioi— in Biitain, Albany, 
Caledonia, and, in Ii eland, the 
Miletii, 412 

Caledonians— Saxons or Celts, 2 

Cali, 28, 31, 83 

— , the Goddess, fiom KctXo^, 
beautiful, 128, 175, 243, 250 

— — , the lemale deity of Love, 135 
the Goddess of Dchtiuction, 

175, 356 

— , Cal and Gal in, the same woid 
coiiupted, 288, 289 

— , may have been Caal«=72 oi 
600,01 Kli«60, 293 

— , wisdom, 295 

— and feo— the God Cali, 28 

Calidei, Chaldiei, CuUidei or Colli- 
dei, the, 2, 135, 141, 171, 243, 

261, 262, 294 
Cali-deijCali-divi orChaldaeans,the 250 

, the, ot Iona, were follow- 

eis of wisdom, 295 

VOL. II. 


Page 

Calif— each thought himself the 
successoi of Adam and Noah, 377 

, the, sole-piopiietoi of the 

soil, liUe Caesar, by light of the 
Swoid and the Book, 379 

, piobably paid tiibute 

and did liomage to Gengis, at 
Bagdad, 383 

Califate, the, split into paities, 
aftei Othman’fj death, 379 

why H assail Sabah said 


that, with two fi lends, he could 
overthiowthe, 382, 383 

, the, was dhided into thi ee 


384 

38 


empires, 

Califoinia, the Gulf of. 

Califs, the fiist four, &c., deceived 
by Mohamed, if he weie rneiely 
a hypociite , but their simplicity 
of iife, &c , pio\e they believed 
him a divinely commissioned 
person, 377, 378 

, of Caiio, Bagdad, and Gra- 
nada, unceitaiD how the, made 
out their claims, 385 

Caligula, 46 

and Heliogabalus lequiied 

the kissing of the toot, 55 

Calijug or Caliyug, the, 118, 138 

—340, 183, 221 

the Iron Age — Ciistna came 

with, 308 

Calinda, 117, 412 

Calippus, the ancient astionomer, 320 
Callida or Ui of the Chaldees, the 
country of Abiaham, 245, 289, 412 
— — , now Cochin — Ceylon pio- 
bably once so called, 288 

Calli-dei, the, of South India, U 7 

Callidei, the, thought to have pos- 
sessed the dominion of all India, 

01 to hau* pi evaded ovei it, either 
bv the sword oi the a osier, 396 

01 Chdlclaeans, the exclusive 

posscssois of science, 424 

Callidna — couutiy of the di-cali, or 
la ot the holy Cah, 135, 206, 218 
Calliiiiachus— hia hynui to Apollo, 

180, 181 

Callistub. — See Nicephorus 

Caluie*, 69, 114, 169 

, on the tianslation of Ec- 

clehia'-iicus, and Wi'^dom, 125, 
on ihe woid Japhet, 


Calmucs oi Calmucks, the, 

Cahill, John, 73, 

and Luthei, afflicted 

with msaiiity, 

’& dogma of piede^tined dam- 
nation appioved in Euiope, as 
the goddcvss Call is a favourite 
in India, 

could not be piudently 


126 

400 

150 

131 


123 


356 

367 


tiusted with the secret doctiiue, 
Calvinism, Grecibm, Lutheiauism, 
Paphin, Sopbeisin, Sonueism, 
lemains of the Cyclic system in, 
Calvinists, genuine, 

, the, 

Calx, calyx, 

Calydonia ot India, of Scotland, 
Calyinua and Calamina, 117,412 

Cam, the, and Granta, Indian names 
of the Cambridge iiver, 

Cam-Deo,the GoUotLove — ** Hell’s 
gieat diead, and Heaven’s etei- 
nal admiiation,*’ 

Cama, is both Cupid and Venus, 6, 

— Caina-Deva, Cor X-ama, 

3 p 


445 

131 

132 
28 

H7 


295 


303 

103 

6 


362 


329 

74 


96 


Pago 

Cama, and Caiiya, 170 

— — , Camaiia, Coma-una, &c , 

228, 295 

, Cama-nna, Cama-maiina — 

Sea-Goddess, 242 

Camasene, the, in India, Cape Co- 
ma-iin, and Italy, 127, 262, 296 
Camhei , to whom his fathei Biutus 
gave Wales, hence called Cam- 
biia, 400 

Cambnaus, the, Saxons oi Celts, 2 

Cambiidge, the Domus Teinpli, at, 

250, 287, 387 

and Oxfoid — Diu'dical 

or Buddhi-bt foundations, 287, 288 
— — and Noithanipton, the 
chinches at, lebuilt on Saxon 
foundations, 388 

Key, the, 24, 118, 133, 

210, 214, 226 
Cambyses, 11, 13 

left the Liiigas, when he 
destioyed the idolatrous temples 
of Egypt, 352, 364 

Cambysesc", &c., Destioyed books 
containing the mythos, 

Camel and elephant, the, not in 
much use wheie the signs of the 
Zodiac weie iinenled, 

Campidoha, the, 

Canaauiies and Phoenicians, the, 
the leligionof, nevei eiitiielyabo- 
lished, but tolerated by the Jews, 

, the, when driven out by 

Joshua, passed along the coast 
of Afiica, to the Stiaits of Gib- 
raltai, &c , 306, 307 

Canada, 28 

Canals m China, the, piobable ob- 
ject of then constiuction, 376, 377 
Candles and lamps in chuiches 
copied fioin the Egyptians, 

Candy or Ceylon, 

Can la, Tvvrj, the, 

Cannon ball, the eaith’s i evolution, 
at the equatoi, about equal to 
the velocity of, 

Canonization of Saints, the, the 
apotheosis of Pagaii‘', 

Can tei bill y, the Archbishop of, ex- 
changed lands fiom tenuie by 
Soccage to tenure by Knight- 
hood, 269 

Cantia (Kent) — of Kanya, or ta of 
Cuni— Bel ^ 265 

Canticles, the, 45 

Capacreyme, festival of, .31 

Cape Coraaun, (Coma-Manna^) 6, 16 

Cnmoiiu, 232, 257, 295 

, the vernacular lan- 
guage of, and the Celtic Hebiew, 
the same, in the same countiy, 294 

Cappadocians, the, 111 

Capiicoin, 139 

Cai or Cor, foi heart and wisdom, 
fiom ras oi sar — in Chaldee it 
lead to the left, in Coptic to the 
it%ht, but in both meant head, 
chief, piiiice, wisdom, 4.35 

Caidcoium — suit and service done 
to the Khan of, as the descend- 
ant of Japhet and Noah, 354, 361 , 383 
the Lord of, the Loid 


79 

117 

249 


312 

81 


Paramount of the Templais, 

the Khan of, invested 


Gengis Khan, 

, the couutiy of, m the 

year 232, w’as called Sian pt 
Lihres, Sion tlie Fiee ; in 302 


384 

338 
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deb So theoUi kingdom of the 
holy Saviour, &c., &c ; piobd- 
bly'dll oui mythology has come 
tiOlH, 411 

Cdiaites, the, named aftei Cozaror 
Csesar, l-'^S 

CaiA^ or Ocaias 14 

Caidi tidies, the, ot Rome, hke Mo- 
hained's 72 Ansai* or Helpers, 380 

or centies of measure- 
ments, the, probably began at 
: 5 toiiehenge foi Britain , or if it 
wd‘' divided into three, Stone- 
henge was one of the centies, 410 

Ciidinals, the, adore the Pope, 55, 56 

, so named fiorn being 

cuiators of the 72 parishes, &c , 
into which Rome was divided , 
pel haps, as Caidinales of the 72 
divisions ot the Patrimony of St. 
Petei, 1 , e. of the whole world, 

413, 420, 421 

Cat do, a, lan through eveiy capital 
01 piincipal town, as eveiy na- 
tion reckons longitude fiom its 
capital, &c., 413 

Caidos or teimiui or mete-stones 
weie ail polises. The first, fiom 
which all the East oi West 
blanched oiF, was the aico oi 
acio- polls, 410 

Caili, 25 

Cai lisle, Sir Anthouy, on a Crom- 
leh, 289 

Carmel (Mount), 44, 46, 58 

, the Vineyard or Gaiden of 

God, 44, 45, 193, 204, 239, 240 
Carmelites, the, and E&seiies the 
same, 44, 45, 141, 248 

Cai mes — les Druides, 44 

Cam, probably the same as Cor — 
read Hebraic^ it meant wisdom, 411 
Cainac, in Egypt, 260 

> ■ ■ , in Ganl, 261, 296 

, a stone added to, every 

yeai, to recoid the time of the 
WO! Id, 340 

Cainute, in, we have the Mosaic 
niythos, and its two dialects — 
the Chaldee and Hebiew, 294 

, probably so named fiom 

two Cai iis of St. Thomas, 411 

Cainatic, the, the Lingas of, 260 — 262 
Carneaiis, the games, &c , of the, 
weiL all religious., 426 

Caine-vdle, a farewell to animal 
food, 59 

Carnival, the, and the Satuinalia, 
identity of, 86 

Cains, the, of licland, and of Ti- 
bet, 179 

— — and Tumuli m India, the 
same as those in Biitain, 289 

Cainutensian Viigin, the, 108, 109 
Cainutes, the, of Gaul, 55, 87, 108, 

109, 130, 259—262 

, the Lamb of, 154 

Catthdge, 17 

Caithdgmiaus, the, 289 

Carthusians, the, 47 

Carum Gorum (oi Caracorum) in 
Taiiary and Scotland — both, 
pel haps, etymologically the same 
as Choir Ghaui or Gaigaius) 411 
Casa Santa, the, at Loietto, 57 

Casalms, 1 1 0 

Casas, Las, 29, 30> 39 

Casaabou, Isaac, 84 

Cashmere, 4, 16, 24 
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Cashmeie or Afghani'^tan, 115 

Cashi-Meie, 4 

Casi mere, temple of Solomon in, 

1.35, 206, 232 

— , two places so called in North 
India, 135 

Casideaus, Chasidim, &c , the be'^t 
calculatois of time, 141 

Casmillus changed to Camilius, 200 
Carpel, Melchioi, and BeKhazzai, 

5idgi kings, 98 

Caspian Sea, the, 4, 24, (called 
Kisi,) 135 

229, and 


Euxine,) 


231 

whv not the 
ship («i dik) built on ? 311 

Its dopiession 


— ail iiiimense chasm into which 
the Volga di&chaiges itself, 
— castles in the 


333 


388 

20 


415 


mountains near, got posses'^ion 
of by Hassau Sabah and his As- 
sassins, 

Cas‘5iodorus, 

Cassivellaunu«, aftei he was de- 
feated bv CtBsai, disbindtd his 
army, except the wainois ot 
4000 diaiiots* 

Cassock, the Sadia, Tunica, oi 
Zone, 77, 78 

, the ancient Mo/zetta and 

Sottana, 91 

Caste — an effect, not an msntution, 

275, 279, 392, 420 

, the favouied, when then 

privileges began to be iuquiied 
into, ^ 307 

Castes, the /ot<r— priests, the nii- 
litaiy, dwelleis in towns, and 
fanneis, 271, 283, 392 

Gastello, b 

Castles, Loid, a ling found ueai 
his estate, 130 

Cat — the numeral letters do— $00, 
meant a — thus a cat came to be 
sacred, 437 

Cathedial oi Moiiasteiy, scaicely 
an ancient which doe-s not cou- 
laiu some fiagmeiit of the old 
system, 415 

Cathedials and Minsters, all the 
oiders of, monastic — successions 
of the ancient Roman priesthood 
and of the Druids, 270, 276, 278, 

280, 281, 287, 288 
foiuied at last bbhopiics 


OI archbishopucs, 

-, the choiis of, built ci ook- 


284 


415 

92 

117 


ed, &c., the knowledge of the as- 
tiouomical import being lost. 

Catholic piocesMoiis aie imitations 
of those of the Pagans, 

Popes, the, have all the 

rites of the Heathens, 

— , the holy, or Pandaeau 

, faith, &c, 222, 232 

Catholics, the, 3, 72, 

Cato, 137, 230 

Caves — all the oldest temples of 
Zoroaster and the Indians, weie 
— in imitation of the vault or 
wheel of heaven, 401 

Caucasus, 413 

Cavah, the origin of our word cave, 402 

Cecrop>» said to have divided the 
Athenians into/o«r tubes— these 
probably into three peoples, and 
each people into 30 parts, 418 
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Cedienus, 104 

Ceilan or Coilan — Ceylon— the ac- 
cusative of KoiKo^, the father of 
Helen, the mystical mother of 
Constantine, and the Latin name 
of heaven, 289 

Celestial empiie — the monaich of, 
originally thought to be an in- 
carnation of the Soldi Ray — 
whence he is brother of the Sun 
and Moon. The integrity of its 
institutions, fiom the eailiest 
times, presex ved by its symbolic 
alphabet, 396 

Celibacy, 47 

, the doctrine of Devils — 

in high esteem among the Pa- 
gans, ib. 

Celibate Catholic, the, and the 
mai lying Piotestant cleigy, aie 
a copy of the monks of Tibet, 
and of the Biahmuis, of India, 434 

Ccllarius, on Mount Tauius, 4 1 1 

Cells 01 stalls, 178 

Celsus, 80, ,95 

on use of image's, 80 

Celt ffi, the, 20'? 

— — , weie Scythians, and 

Galli 01 Gauls, 268, 273 

Celtic, the, 20, 165, 166, 170, 171, 

181, 197, 206, 2.i0 

— — , five dialects of, — Scotch, 

Manks, Iii&h, Welsh, and Corn- 
ish, 20, 159, 267 

, 01 Hebievv, 130, 155 

Hebievv, the, the paieiit ot 

all the languages in a piimeval 
state. 

, the, is Hebiew, i. e Chaldee, 

and vernacular in South India, 

, the six dialects of, 

, of Scotland and Ireland, 

diffcieuce of, 

the five dialects of, now 


259 

289 

290 

295 

369 


diffeient languages, 

Celtic Druids, the, 82, 83, 119, 

128, 130, 147, 149, 154, 155, 

197, 206, 220, 286, 287, 290, 

293, 296, 298, 302, 305, 306, 

315, 414 

-, see the, on Sacied 


Stones, 

tribes, all the, were Xacse 


01 Saxse, so called fiom their je< 
hgion, 

Celts, the, 

ancient, opened their 


403 


280 

62 


public councils by an invocation 
of the Holy Ghost, 299, 337 

, of Gaul— confedeiated 


states among; whence aro^e the 
system, 395 

Censeo, 1 think— Cen, Xii~ 650— 
a census, 302 

Censoiitius, 314, 325 

Centeotl, is Can or Cunteotl, 32 

Ceies, 77, 79, 86, 91, 99, 161, 202 
— , Eleusinian mystei les of, cele- 
brated twice a yeai, 

01 Xpij? of Eleusis and Del- 
phi, 

iden'ified with Bac- 


91 

117 


chus and Apollo, 262 

, flour offeied to, in 

the Euchaustia, 242, 244 

— 01 Pioseipine, sacrifices ofFei- 
ed to, in an island near Britain, 262 
Ceylon, 9, (or Candy,) 117, 156, 

163, 218, 221, 259, 262, 277, 280 
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Cevlon, its history, &c , 288 — 294 

' » the districts or circles of, 

263, 303 

C, G, and K, the change in, as, 

Cor, Gar, Kardu, &c., 412, 414 

Chaeones or Chaons, fiom aiuv 
aspiiated, 135 

Chair of St. Peter, signs of the Zo- 
diac on the, 57 

Chalcidius, 90 

Chalcis, Mount, 117 

Chaldffian loudi, the, adoied /re as 
the emblem of cieative wisdom 
and powei, or as the Wisdom 
and Powei itself, 128 

" priests, the, alone under- 
standing the seciet of wilting, 
weie all magi or magicians, and 
masteis of the world, 175, 214 
•Celtic Sacse, the conquer 
ing tribes of, when they ai rived 
in a new country, supposed to 
have established their own feudal 
tenme, subinfeudating the land, 
in part, to the descendants of the 
antediluvians or aboiigiues, but 
reseiving to the lulers — the 


piiests—the tenths^ 435 

baldieans, the, 26, 28,50, 139, 147, 362 

, the incarnate God, 

crucified by, 117 

, on the lace of Cain, 133 

— j — , called the Phoenix 

^73 183 


the inventors of the syllabic sys- 
tem, 205, 245, 248 

why called Sabaeaiis, 220 


ent bodies, like Masons, &c., 248 

, and other ancient 

nations, called the sun Bal, 289 

, held comets to be 
planets, 314 


— I or Jews, the, knew the 

period of the comet, but made a 
mistake in calculating back ward^, 328 
■" ' , iiiventoi s of the 


Neros, piobably uiidei stood the 
theoiy ot comets, 330 

— — — , the black — high science 
of the, 363 

Chaldean astronomers woishjped 
“the vew born God, 96 

magicians oi conjurors, 142 

— , Druidical, or liiahmin 
caste, from the East, look pos- 
session of the countries of the 
Aborigines, 392 

Chaldeans, the, 2, 3, 138, 139, 141 

were Chasdim, oi 

the Chasdim weie Chaldeans, 335 

, Jews, and Aiabiaus, 

their languages connected dia- 
lects of one language, 274 

Chaldee, the, the language of North 
and South India, 128, 135, 166 

j squaie lettei, the 

primeval language of the East, 153 

* , alphabet is Estian- 

gelo, &c , &c., 206, 239 

or Hebiew, the original 

root of the Sanscnt, 236, 237 
Chaldees, if originally Negroes, 

&c., 364 

Chaldei or Mathematici, the, Jose* 
phus says, handed down the 
cyck from the Antediluvians, 335 
— — , the first account of, in the 


Page 

Buddhist history of Genesis— 
both, of West and East, from 


Upper India, 257 

Chaldei, an oidei of, escaped fiom 
a flood, and, by their learning, 
established a universal pontifical 
government, 309 

Chalidi, the, followers of Cali, 135 

Champollion, M., 1 1 

—, his discoveries all 

delusions, 159 

Chandia, 83 

— and Soma, pedigrees in 

the line of, nonsense, 351 

Chang-ti, 36 

and Tchangti, the Su- 

pieme Being, 229 

Chaons, the, 3, oi Chaeones, 135 


Chaidin, 217, 263, 268, 271, 272, 288 
Chariots, the, of the Biitons, pio- 
bably travelled on many of the 
right-lined loads foimed wdieii 
Abuiy and Stonehenge were built, 416 
Chansties, Caiisties, Chaiistia, the 
festival of, 62, 64 

Chaileraagne, piobably claimed to 
be univeisal monaich, as suc- 
cessor to Augustus , his paladins 
and Roncesvalles, &c , 356 

Chailevoix’s Histone de Japon, 367 

Chaims and amulets, ancient, le- 
tained in Italy, 92 

■■■■ ' against witches, evil dae- 

mons, &c., once common among 
the lower oidei‘‘, in Britain, 350 

CUai ties, the stone in the cathedial 
of, the same as the Liuga, 259, 260 
Chart (xapTijO and Cart (Gaelic) 
connected with lettei s, the agii- 
mensoiial nieasuiement of laud. 


and with wheels, 413 

Chasdim, the, ot Kasdim oi Casi- 
di-im, were Kasideans, 135 

Chasuble, 64 

Chati, same as Sacti or Sakti, 6 

Chemin, 137 

Chemseunissa, wife of Feiiouz, al- 
legory on, 245 

Ch^phieu or Chabyiis, 13 

Chequers, the calculi of Italy so 
called, 235 

Cheres, 13, 14, 20, 21 

OI Choeies was Moses, 14 

Ch^iinus, or Mench6iiuus, 13 

Cheiubim, the, 10 

Chia (Eve coiiupted), the wife r)f 
Bochica, 34 

Chibirias, the mother of Bacab, 32 

Children, of the same tiade as theii 
parents, in India, 280 

Chimalmau, the Mexican Virgin, 32 
Chimborazo — the author i*equired 
to believe that the water lose 15 
cubits above, 254 

■, the flood which 

thiew up, 312 

and Mount Blanc — ^ 

aie they not physical traces ’ 

&c., 315 

, might be thrown up 

by the flood of Ogyges, 332 

China, 10, 28, 31, 35, 36, 39— 

41, 69, 173, 192, 214, 218, 223, 

229, 232, 240 

, the Hebrew spoken in, 41 

— , mythos of the ciuciflx com- 
mon Irora, to Thule, 129 

, all taxes in, paid by a por- 
tion of the produce of the land, 272 
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China, the eraperoi ot, called Son 
of the Sun, 292, 353 

, the lenewed incai nation vi- 
sible in, 340 

— — , the emperor of, as descend* 
ant of Japhet, would say, he is 
entitled to suit or service 
from’* Euiopean kings or then 
ambtissadoi s, 3o9 

■ , canals in, for the encourage- 

ment of commerce, &c.; peihaps, 
lathei foi receiving the tributes 
in kind, before money was in 
□•se, ^ 376, 377 

gained teiritory by being con- 

queied. Could we come at the 
tiuth, we should probably find 
stiong maiks of the patriaichaU 
and peihaps of the first, govern- 
ment of man in, 39(> 

Chinese, the, 33, 36, 202, 205 

use the expiession 

bones of the Sm of the Sptrtt of 
Heaven, 103 

— , on the first created, 133 

, aie Sm, Saxons, oi 

Buddhists, 215, 220 

, have the whole my- 
thos of the immaculate concep- 
tion, &c., &c., 215 

■ , the wisest people in 

the woild, because they exclude 
Euiopean pirates, 216 

— , or Sines, 227, 279 

, have St a tree, the root 

of su, a learned man, 227 

hold lettei s in leligi- 

ous veneiatiou, 228 

, hold the Tiinity and 

the fall of Adam, 239 

have tiial by Jury, 

278, 279 

, said to have once cou- 

queied Ceylon, 292 

— , einpeior and nobility, 

peisuaded by the Jesuits, that 
the doctnne of Confucius did not 
differ much fiom that of the Gos- 
pel, &c., 366, 367 

, who aie Buddhists, 

attempted, by the Jesuits, to be 
converted to the faith of Cnstna 
—why, 367 


, consider Man a Mkio- 

cosm, the universe is man, on a 
large scale, &c., 39^ 

— , language, the ancient, 

neariy related to Hebiew, 148 

— ■ is that ot 

symbols, and called the language 

ol flowers, 148, 149, 247 

, first system ot lettei s, 

was of right lines, 160,215 

— — , Japonese, and Siamese 
languages, the, nearly the same, 214 
— — , numerals, the, one stiokc 
Ol line meant one, &c., 216 

" language, the, is undei stood 
oiei a space of 4900 miles, 217 

— , the symbolic language of— 
the almost certainty of its having 
been formed by Duiiierals, 443 

empire, the, or the country 

of the* 1000 cities of Stiabo, pro- 
bably the seat of the fii st patt i- 
aichal government, 376 

— , Mexican, and North-! ndian 
Mythoses, the, 35, 376 

Records destroyed, 36 
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Usineise Tartar}', 215 

^ selected by Baillj , 

and by most of the learned philo- 
sophers, as the birth-place of 
mankind, 444 

■ Yeais, 26 

Uunbiaflfe, the, 31 

Chinbichenses, 32 


Chisei^the use of, scaicelv known 
when the Druidical ciicles weie 
ejected, but leligious principle 
may ha\e opeiated against its 
Use, 403 

Chi vail j — its oiigin, &c., 303, 304 

Chivim — Evites, Hivites or Ophites, 3 1 
Cho Conjoc, the second person ot 
the Tibetian Ti inity , 118 

Chod, God, IS Od, Hod, 6 

Chou Ghaui andCor-Ghaii, names 
of Stonehenge and ot Gaigaius, 
the same in Sansuit and old 


Biitish, 


412 

Choi, XL=650, 


28 

Choiula 01 Chuluian, 

26- 

-28 

Tulan, 


27 

— — temple at, like Tower of 


Babel, 

27. 

, 28 

Chou-king, 


36 

Ghoul, Du, 

Chreestiaii leligion, the, 

existed 

64 

fiom the eailiest time. 


368 

Chiest, the, crucified, 


123 

Ghiestian mythos, \ 
Xflij<r-tian, J 

16, 

134 

C//re^tidnity, the oiigmal of, Plato, 


Philo, Pantaenus, and Ammomus 


Saccas, 


131 

Glii^tiens, les, 

Clin, Xpijo 


97 


32 


Cluist, 17, 22, 25, 26, 33, 36, 43, 
47, 50, 60, 61, 64, 71, 75, 84, 


95, 109, 110, 137—140, 171, 211 

attained the age of ueaily 52 

\ears, 26— (oi ot'sO) 120 — 123, 228 
conceived by a lOse being 


smelt, ^ 33 

, the Romish incarnation of 

Do ine Wisdom, 44 

, the Passover of Chiistians, 60 

, hymns sung to, as a God — 

bowing at the name ot, 90 

woishiped by the Magi, 95 

, his nativity leiealed to the 

Magi of Persia, 98 

, Lamb 01 Redeemer, repre- 
sented AS the Sun, at the veinal 
equinox, 110 

, the raysteiies of, the myste- 
ries of the Lamb, and of the 
Mithraitic Bull, 111 

worshiped under the foim of 

a Lamb, i5. 

, pictuies of, not to be a lamb, 

but a man on acioss, 112,116 

ciucified, as pieached by Paul, 

a vCiVata questio^ 122 


— in the heavens, in 

the toim ot a cross, 122, 123, 145 

was the Xpv}>, of India, the 

Xpvjq-ey of Tamul, the Cres*us 
of the Sanscrit, and the Chies- 
us of the Latin, 123 

, on the geneidtions fiom 

Abiaham, to, 133 

, to be called a Stone — the 

Linga 01 Logos, 259 
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Chii^t, on the tunc of the flood \ 
befoie, 326 — 328 

— , oui, and Ciistna, said to be 
identical, 337 

, the seia of, 347 

, when his doctrines made 

progiess, how conveitod into a 
God, 355 1 

, when he came, the einperois 

held onh by right of the swoid 
after hi^ death, the world, as 
then knov\n, was dnided into 


three Patiiarchaies, 400 

, till a short time befoie, all 

science confined to secret socie- 
ties, 424 

Christening, Baptism, and ConOi- 
niatiou, rites of the Magi, of Mi- 
thia, ot the Sun, 6b 

Chiistian, a, the Authoi entitled 
to the name of, as much as lie- 
nseus, 120, 449 

— — a, not leqniied to give up 

an iota of his faith, when he 
turned Mussulman, 379 

—— — sera, the, a fixed epoch 
foi all the ancient Eastein and 
Western nations, 353 

Chiistian doctrines, the, 35, 37, 73 

to be found in 

the morality of Pythagoras, 49 

hieiarchy, the, the same 

as that of the Essenes, 71 


fathers, the, taught an 

esoteric and an exotmc leligion, 129 

— , the eaily authoiities, no 

better guides than Ranteis, 
Jumpeis, and genuine Caluiiists, 131 

— Monks, the, vseie Egyp- 
tian Essenes, 35 | 

3 the, the polity of, a 

close copy fiom the Esseneau, 43 I 

mysteiies, the, taken j 

fiom those of Mitliia, 111 | 

^ what con St i- 1 

tuted the whole ot the, will pi o- 
bably nevei be known, 441 

■ ■ ■ — - ■ ■ , the seciet- 

ing of the, an attempt to lestoie 
the seciets of Paganibni, which 
had been, by degiees, levealed, 

&c., 442 

mvthos, 10, 28, 34, 36, 

37, U5 

■ I I - religion, the, 35" 

■ — ■ , same as the 

\ulgai leligion of the Gentiles, 

42, 93, 145 

, parables ot, 134 

and all the 

Gentile leligions attempted to be 
explained and made one by Am- 
monius Saccas, 131, 447, 448 
Chiistiaiis, 3, 9, 25, 28, 39, 43, 

45—48, 50,58, 59, 62, 70, 71, 

89, 90, 95, 96 


of the Manichsean sect, 45 

i — , most of the rites and 

doctrines of the, existed before 
the time of Jesus of Nazaieth, 50 
— — , Euxopij-ta of the, 62 

of St John, 66 

, modern, hA\e adopted 

ancient montmients, &c., 68 

the hieiaichy of, a close 

copy of the Persian, 71 

the, of the Levant, ail 

use the girdle, 11 

ha\e adopted and adoied 
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the same peisons or Gods as the 
Heathens, 80, 82, 90 

Christians, the Early, prayed stand 
lUg, 78, 104 

, would not 

call the days or mouths by theii 
usual name&, fin teai of pollution, 84 

— , pilgrimages 

of, imitated lioni those of the 


Pagans, 86 

, ha\e a Saint as the Per- 
sians had an Angel for each day, xu, 

, the Eaily, weie taken 

for w’oishipeis of the Sun, by 
turning to the East, 89 

ot the Church of England 

turn to the East, ih, 

ot Bythiuia, 90 

, have copied the names 

of Gods, 91 

, the Eaily, would not 

place lauiel on then doors on a 
Pagan festival, 94 

, the Verhum Caro factum 

estf not pecuhai to the, 98 

shew ail infant on Christ- 
mas morning at Rome, 102 


, the, of Malabai, called 

Chiistians of Nazaienee Mapila, 

01 Suiiaiis of Suiiaiiee Mapila, 115 

, of the fust two centuiies 

consisted of Nazarenes, Ebion- 
ites, and Oithodox — and of 


Gnostics, &c., 119 

— , at this time, a sect of 
Paulites, 122 

— j esoteric doctrines of the, 123 

have got possession of 

the Gospel of John, found in the 
ancient temple of Jeiusaleiu, 125 

, one of the eailiest names 

of, Ciestons, 127 

and Gentiles, secret leli- 

gioiis of, the ^dine, 13f^ 

, the sect ot the eaily, the 

lowest of all m intellect, bniiit 
books, &c., 132 

— of St, Thomas, 208, 262, 

279, 280 

^ natives of Euiope, are 

Papists, Protestants, &c , 221 


, the fiist called Chnsts, 

251, 344 

of the present day, theii • 

minds enfeebled by education, 
look with contempt on the learn- 


ing, &c., of the Biahmiiis, 337 

, the Early, Josephs of 

Aiimathea among, 342 

, the system of the sect of, 

fell into pieces when the Mille- 
nium did not dirive, 351 

, make the teacher of Sa- 
maria to be God himself, as the 
Biahmins do Ciistna, 368 

... and Mohamedans, in lea- 

lity the same ; theii mutual 
hatied, 369 

, when the, of Spam, sur- 
rendered to the Moois, they paid 
only a tenth of the pioclnce — 
when their cities weie stoimeii, 
a fifth was demanded, 377 

— — ,the bigotiyand malice of, 
lender then asseitions (against 
Mohamedans) doubtful, 37<> 

— — and Mohamedans equally 
liable to inisiepiesentation, " 380 

— put; 
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Page 

of vight the true grounds of divine 
ngfity &c., why, 384 

Chiistians, no rite now hoown 
among the, which was not com- 
mon to the Gentiles, 442 

Christianities, two, — the exoteric 
and esoteric — the fiist consists of 
the Atonement, &c,, intended tor 
the vulgar; the esoteric was a 
seciet, not meant to be ex- 
plained, 367 

Chiistidnitv, 25, 28, 37, 61, 71, 95 

, the niythos of, in 

Egypt, 10 

, io 

Tartdiy, in Noith and South In- 
did, * 28, 36 

— , in 
19, 36, 97 
in 


China, 


Mexico, 28, 34, 36, 37 

— orthodox, 53 

,sacnfices for the Dead, 


coeval with, 

, modern systems of, 

identical with those of the an- 
cient Peisian^, 

-, flouiished here before 


74 


the lime of Chiist, 

, generally prevalent in 


106 

279 


281 


367 

251 


437 

250 


17 

448 

225 


Butdin, at the end of the fourth 
century, when the Romans left 
It, 

, modern, if stripped of 

coiruptions, a continuation of 
the ancient leligion of Rome, 
Christie, on Worship of Elements, 
, on a passage fiom Diodo- 
rus on speech and symbols to 
repieseut objects, 

Chiistus or Chiestus became Chros- 
tos. 

Chronicles of the kings of Peisia 
adopted into the canon of the 
Jews, 

Chrysanthius, the master of Ju- 
lian, 

Chryses, 

and Calchas— their dispute 

with Agamemnon, 350 

Chrysostom, St., 58, 61, 298 

on the Gentile 

®nysteiies, 430 

^ John, on children 

wearing medals of Alexander, as 
talismans, 248 

Chubb, 131 

Churula, 28 

Ciceio, 2, 52, 64, 76, 86, 98, 100, 

164, 202, 236 

on the power of the Augurs, 52 

on Transubstantiation, 64, 

442, 443 

*s pi 0 per ty confiscated, 76 

— , Brutus, &c., the learned 
and unlearned fools in Rome, 
against, 345 

Cihnateocalli — i. e. temple of Cali, 

* the God of Sina or Sian, 31 

Cihnathe, temple of Sin, Sion, 

* Sinai or Sina, 29 

Cimmerians, the, 4 

Cio or Cioch, 8, 31, 227, 229, 230 
CiPATENAL, the Word, 23 

Ciphers, the language of, 185, 186 
, the written^ unspoken lan- 
guage of, extended over the 
whole world, and was long fixed, 234 

, the language of, the first, 235 

VOL. II. 
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Cir— from a circle, 263, 276 

Circle, the, how divided, in Vo- 
lume I., 404 

Circles y districts in Ceylon and Ger- 
many so called, 263, 303 

and in the five Noitheru Circars, 

276, 277 

, the, of Germany, were all 

religious divisions of the pontifi- 
cal goveniment, 411 

Circular temples, in cyclar num- 
bers, erected in honoui of the 
Deity, ^ 306 

Circumcision, the law of, omitted 
in AeUric’s Anglo-Saxon transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch, ^ 173 

— means also initiation, 

248, 309, 310 

, the custom among 

the Tamuls, in Mexico, in Col- 
chis of Aimenid, in Egypt, in 
Guinea and Congo — pievails only 
among the pr»ests, ^ 309 

Cjang-cihup — the wisdom of Sion 
orXin, 211,224 

Clapi oth'a, Mr., Map of Asia, 411 
Cldike (Dr.), 95, 108, 117, 239, 

240, 262 

————,on Tumuli and Cams, 
in India, ^ 289 

— — , on the companies es- 
tablished in Thebes, 418 

Classical Journal, 110, 210, 432 

Claude Duret, 3 

Claudian, 145 

Claudius, 76 

— , human sacrifices offered 

by the Romans, till the time of, 281 
Cleaichus, 50 

Cleland’s Specimens, &c., 55, 59, 

62, 109, 222, 264, 266, 276, 277, 

279, 290, 297, 299—302, 304, 413 
Clemens Alexandri n us \ 17,20,43, 
Clement of Alexandria J 49,50, 60, 

79, 89, 115, 125, 234, 447, 449 

■ '■ on ludinieuts 

of wisdom taught by Christ, found 
ill the philosophy of the Gieeks, 130 
— held the alle~ 


goncal meaning, 

on the mysteries celebi ated 


131 


under the Cupola of Temples, 

&c., 298, 303 

-, and his school, levived and 


taught the best part of the an- 
cient system of mysteries, &c. 342 

j on the Mosaic 

mythos at Eleusis, 347, 350 


says, that the truths taught 
in the mysteries had been stolen 
from Moses and the ptophetSy 
, the mysteries 


440 


alluded to by, 442 

Clement VIIl. ^ 55 

Cleobolus — tyrant of Lindas — his 
riddle on the yeary 
Cleoinenes, the alphabet of, 
Cleomodes— on a month, as 30 
days. 

Clients, the Roman, weie to the 
Genres, what the teuantiy were 
to the Highland Lairds, 

Cliffoid*s Towel at Yoik, foiinerly 
an Olympus, 

Clisthenes* code of laws — the aim 
of, to blend the noble clans of 
Athens with the other citizens, 419 
Cio e= 600, Cali or klo the Phoenix, 183 

3 a 


319 

220 

321 


392 

276 


Page 

Clotaire, ^ 266 

Clytones and Clytonculi, 274 

Coatle, Mexican name of God, 32 

Cobbett, on the Moorish sway in 
Spain. 377 

Cobra, the, 130 

, the nine overshadowing 

Buddha, sleeping, emblem of the 
cycles, 286 

Cochin Cliina, Tonquin, Japan, and 
China, the chaiacteis of, the 
same, though the spoken lan- 
guages diifei , 215 

, Callida, 288 

Cockayne, the mast of, the load- 
stone f 182 

Codex Boi gianus, 32 

Vaticaiius, 32, 35 

Coelum — how derived, 408 

Coenobites, the, 48 

Coetiobium, Koivo^m, 47 

Cohen (f3 cn) the general of the 
Priest or Pontiff* made himself 


Khan, 

Cohenia, a priest, a Cohen, 
Sagan, 


de- 


395 

3 

ib, 

222 


413 

88 


422 

297 


Cohens, the, Jewish priests 
scendants of Aaron, 

Coir, genitive c/imV, the Gaelic foi 
a space inclosed oti all sides, is 
the xapec, place or land, 

Coiebrook, 

. ■ ,■ — , — and otheis blockheads 
enough to considei the Buddhists 
as Atheists, 428 

Cohdei, the, 130 

College of Heralds, the origin of 
our, the council of the Amphic- 
tyons of Delphi and Eleusis, 

Colleges, our, lemains or revivals 
ot Druidical institutions, 

(celebi ated) anciently esta- 
blished at Nagiiicut, Bochaiia, 
and Cashnieie, 444 

Collie, the Rev. David, on the Kung 
plan in China, bv which a tenth 
of the produce was fixed as the 
land tax, 376 

— — 's translation of Hea Mung, ^ 421 

Cologne, skulls of the three Magi 
kings at, 98 

, Christ as a Lamb, at, ^ 111 

Colonies from Italy and Gieece, in 
very ancient times, 434 

Colosse, 43 

Colosseum — the Cyclopman wall 
found under the ruins of the, 3H1 

Colubia, Culebia, 31 

Columb, St., or Columba oi Co- 
lumbes, in Coinwall — its sacied 
stones, called the nine maids, 286 

Columba or Iona, '»ettlements of the 
Chaldel made as fat as the island 
of, 257 

— — and Columbo of Ceylon, 
both so named by the same sect, 

280, 288, 289 
the learning of, when the 


lest of Euiope was la ignorance 
and barbaii-^m, 286 

Columbo, m Ceylon, 288 — 290 

Columbus, 33 

Columella, 133, 134, 139, 141, 142 
Comet, the, (of 1680?) 138, 382 

— , of 575| years* period, 

327, 328, 330—332, 334 

, if a, caused the change of 

the earth’s axis, at the fiood, 313 

, the, of 1680, seen four 
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viz, 44 B C., 5;U oi 532, 

A. D., 1106 and 1680 A. D., 326 

^ the piobable cause 

ot the flood, 327-332, 334, 338 

, peiiodb of, to the 

Chiistian sera, 328, 329 

, om asstioiioniers will asseit 

that they can calculate the periods 
of several of the, 330 

, the, may have effected great 

changes in all the planets, 336 

, the, of 1680, the coinci- 
dence between, and the chrono- 
logical date of the flood, in In- 
dian, Jewish, and Giecian writ- 
ing, establish the leality of a 
flood at that time, on so high a 
piobabiluy, as to amount almost 
to certainty, 439 

— I — - — , may come 

again — the tops of the mountains 
may be the bottom of the seas, 445 
Comets — held to be planets, ^ 314 

Common Soccage — lauds held in, 265 

Law, tlie, of England and 

Scotland, established betoie 
writing was geneially known, 272 
and feodal law, the, of En- 
gland, both came fiom India at 
same time ? ^ 273 

Comoiin, Zamoiin, oi Camaiina, 228 

, Cape, 232, 257, 295 

Compitales, the, 90 

Compitahcii, the games, 

Conception, immacidatei 21 — 23, 

38, 42,49,96, 97, 102 

, ClUClfix- 

ion, and lesuirection, the niy- 
thos of, in Egypt, 21 

: , in India, 

Syiia, Mexico, and South Ame- 
rica, 22, 23, 38, 42 

, &c , in 

China, 215 

Conclave, the, knowledge possessed 
b>, unceitain, 93, 342 

, the secret doctiine 

of renewed Avatais (probably) 
existed in, 367 

CoDcidves, the, of Tibet and of 
Rome, 117 

Concubines, the 360 Royal, of the 
Pei sian kings, 317 

Conde is Can oi Khan — Caii-di, 
holy Can or Kan, 301 

Confederated towns and states of 
Ionia, &c., being piecisely twelve, 
shew method and design, 394 

states, among the Celts 

of Gaul, 395 

Confession, 73, 74 

Confirmation, 66, 71, 232 

by the girdle, 77 

Confreres, the 360 of Athens, See , 418 
Confucius, 36 

, similaiity of his doctiine 

to that of the Gospel, 367 

Confmion of tongut^s, the, allegoiy 
of, 234 

Connexion, the ancient, between 
the Eastern and Westein nations, 262 
Conquerois, numbeis of, have 
thought themselves, and have 
been thought by then followeis, 
to be Messiahs, 345 

Constant, Benj., 44, 97, 261 

, on a piiestly govern- 
ment in Greece, 350, 351, 

— — , on similar customs, &c., 


&c., ill Europe, Asia, Afiica, and 
Ameiica, 372 

Constantine, 26, 27, 33, 34, 51, 

53, 54, 56, 90, 94, 105, 126, 

138, 278, 279, 289 

, indictioiis of, 34 

- — ^was both Cliiistian and 

Pagna, 

affected to be the Tenth 

Avdtai, , 1 

, alleged gift of Italy 

b>, to the Chmch, 53, 54 

oideied Sunday to be 

set apait in honoui of the God 
Sol 

, the Cl OSS of, probably 

aciucifix, 118 

, the tieason of, 145 

, the miscieant, affected 

to be an Avatai, 207 

, gave a preponderance 

to the Popes and Paulites, 270, 449 

, how influenced to give 

the successoi ot St. Peter the 
light ot luling by the hook, 345 

, the conduct of, a proof 

of the close connexion of Pagan- 
ism and modem Chustiauity, 349 

established a priest- 
hood iiiteiested lu the success of 
the niythos, &c., 355 

was the followei of 

Giistna— no Pope in India be- 
cause theie was no Constantine | 
theie, ^ 370 

— , suspected to have di- 
vided the world among his thiee 
sons, in compliance with the my- 
thos of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, 400 

, the half Pagan and 

half Chmitan eccentricities of, 
what accounts foi, 443 

— , Bp. of Constance, 80 

Pogonat, ^ 111 

Constantinople, the council of, (In 
Truth, J in 707, oideied pictures 
ofChiistin thefoimof men. 111, 112 

-, thiee days, how 

leckoiied in, 142 

, the city of seven 

hills, 354 

— — and Egypt, dispute 

between the luleis of, 352, 354, 

361, 388 

, in the domain of 

Japhet, 15 called Room by the 
Mohamedans of the East, 360 

Consulate, when the Roman was 
divided between the two oiders, 
the Patricians demanded the ex- 
clusive jmisdictiou of the civil 
and lehgious law, as it was the 
science of theii caste, &c., 394 

Cook, Captain, 33 

Cooke, 48 

Copias, the drains from the Lake, 

381, 419 

Coptes, the, 77 

Col (thoii), centre of measure- 
ments in Italy, &c , it also meant 
heart, and wisdom, hence proba- 
bly, m Persia, it desciibed the 
Sun, 410 

— , coi ~dis 01 dt, divns — hence 
wheie the Decumanus or line 
ciossed it, a cioss w’^as set up, 

&c., 413, 414 

j — Gawi— ‘the circle of the Mighty 
One, 411 


Coral, a, (hence Eail) means al corl, 
chief of the corle oi circle, 292 

Coia-rnaiidel — Coiomandel — the 
circle of Coie, 277, 290 

Coidinei, on the corles or districts 
in Ceylon, 292 

Core, Cyrus, Supe, Ras, Ros*e, Sir, 
and 0-sir-is mystically connected ? 242 
Coiea, the Chinese language 

understood in, 215 

Coieaiis, the, esteemed stupid by 
the Chinese, 216 

Coiinth, 43 

Coiiiwailis, Loid, the government 
of, 374 

Coipoiate towns, the, of Europe, 
existed undei the piiests — con- 
nected with the Paudmistic my- 
thos, 276 

Coites and Pizario piobably aided 
in then conquests by the iiiythos, 

&c., 370 

, lecommendcd the Empeioi 

to get a giant of the tithes, horn 
Pope Alexander VI . this was 
lefused,— why, 393 

Coitona, 127 

Cos, the island, Hippociates on the 
yeais of, 319 

Cosar, a kingdom of Jews, in the 
East, so called, 25 

Cosmo, St., 84 

and Damien, the church of, 

was the temple of Romulua and 
Remus, 91 

Cotillon, , dancing oi igi- 

nally religious, 179 

Council of Nice, the, 356 

, burning of 

books by the, 357 

Counties or Eaildonis, the, of Great 
Biitain, were they 72, and the 
Parishes 360 ? 292 

County, i. e. count-ia, dish id of the 
Conde, 301 

Cousin, Victoi, on all gieat men 
^e,\\\%fatalhts, 358 

Coxcox, saved on a raft, — peihaps 
8asa\ or Saxas, 31 

Cl aft, ti ade, oi caste, each a seciet, 
in India, 279 

Cl afts OI trades, all oi igiiially boipid • 
by leligious ties, ih, 

Cianiuei, 132 

Crates Molates, hi ought giamniai 
to Rome, 170 B.C, 195 

Ciawfuid, 9, 217, 238, 315 

, on the Negroes of the 

Uppei Ganges, 363 

Cieator, Preseiver, and Destioyei, 

the, 83, 244, 256, 429, 430 

, the. Logos OI Wisdom, the 

same, 230 

Ciescent, the, always the emblem 
of t\\e female generative principle, 291 

j fi-om the use of, piobable 

that Mohamed adopted the dou- 
ble principle, though said to have 
destroyed the dove oi lune, 402 

Crestian Port, the, Poitus Cresso, 117 

(Chiistian) name, a, de- 
rived fiom use of a crest or seal, 198 

mythos, the whole an 

esoteiic system, 232 

Crestism, 9 

Ciestians or Christians, the, of the 
West, piobably descended di- 
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rectly fioni the Buddhists, lathei 
than fiom the Brahmins, 438, 439 
Ciestologia, 20 

Crestons, one of the eailiest names 
of Chiistians, 127 

Cresto-polis, 117 

Cretans, the, of Mount Ida, Jews, 189 
Ciete, 102, 180, 188, 226 

— — called Candia and Iciiti, 1 17 
Cieutzer, 7, 56, 62, 231 

on a piiestly govein- 

ment, in Greece, 350 

Cristua, 5, 8, 9, 35, 43, 44, 48, 

56, 57, 98, 100, 104, 133, 202, 

218, 221, 242 

the same as Samson, 8 

and. Jesus, identity of their 

histoiy, 44, 241 

, birth of, different, accoid- 

lugto Maui ice, fiom that of Jesus, 49 
' ■ the Savioui, 88 

, iDcai nation of, 98, 343 

, the same as the Kistnah, 115 

and Salivahana, mythos of, 117 

and Rama, the same, 137, 138 

strangled the serpent, 144 

, entombment and resuriec- 

tion of, 142, 145 

, aftei, came the leign of 

the Pandus, 222 

, the followers of, affected 

the/<»mfl/epiinciple, 269 

, sects, vaiieties, and mise- 
ries of eveiy kind, aiose with — 
with the age of iron ^ 308 

, Christ-na oi Chiist-en, ac- 

coiding to the Biahmtns, incai- 
nated foi the salvation of all who 
believe on him, 341 


, the degree of perfection in 

the form of, ai lived at by hand- 
some hlach males constantly unit- 
ing with the most handsome black 
females, 363 

, by the Brahmins, made to 

be not the ninth Avatar, hut God 
himself as Christians make the 
teacher of Samaria, 368 

and Buddha, the partizans 

of the religions of, the same, 
though hating each other, 369 

, the stories respecting, why 


Jbelieved by the common people, 426 


Vishnu (the fish), the followers 
of, call the Sacae, Saxons oi 
Buddhists, atheists^ 428 

Cristnas, iucai nations of, 129 

, &c., put to death, &c., 142 

— , the two, of India and 

Rome, 219 

Custona, 127 

Croesus, king of Lydia, 318, 319 
Cioix, Pet. de la, 353 

Ciomlehs and Cains, the, &c., 373 

Crosier, the, canied by the Ponti- 
fex Maximus, 57 

— , was the lituus of Ro- 
man Augurs, 78 

and sword, the, 264 


, disputes be- 
tween, 365, 366 

Cioss, the, 30, 34, 35, 37, 69, 88 
— — venerated by the Cumans, 30 

, the God every where 

crucified and suspended from, 36 

, signing with, 69, 302 

' ' — , sign of, to drive away 

the Devil, 88 


Page 


Cl oss, the sign of, a foundation in 
natuie, 116 

, of the Templars, with 

eight points, why, 298 

, the Cardo, and the De- 

cumanus, 371 

Crosses— -pointing to the four cai- 
dinal points — then object, the 
collection of the tenths for the 
piiesthood, 372 

, Termini, 01 Piiapuses, the, 

of the Romans (often indecent), 
emblems of the generative power, 

414, 415 

Crotoua, 48 

Croze, La, 118,243 

Crucified God, the, the doctiine of, 
ill Italy, anteiiorto the Christian 
sera, * ] 26 

, the adoiation of, 262 

Ciucifix, the, of Balii, of Ciistna, 
of Ixion, of Piometheus, 117, 118 

j at eveiy cross-ioad in 

Tibet, 117 

, of Nepaul, 1 18 

■ , a, an object of adoration 

fiom the Indus to theTibui, and 
even to Scotland, 119, 129 

, the Pagan Roman, pui- 

posely concealed, 120 

■, mythos of, common to 

all nations, 129 

, heathen, disappeaiance 

of, in Biitain, &c., 130 

Ciucifixion, Resuiiectiou, Immacu- 
late Conception, and Trinity, the, 
mythos of, found in Egypt, India, 
Syiia, Mexico, and South Arne- 

m nn oo At\ 


rica, 21, 22, 25, 33, 28, 42 

, the, the Authors opi- 
nion lespecting, not stated, 120 

of Adonis, 99, 100, 112 

of Apollo, 102, 103, 180 

ofAtys, 102, 104, 106 

, of every Avatar, cele- 

biated at the 5 temples m Egypt, 118 

of Bacchus, 100, 102, 112 

of the black Saviour, 32, 

36, 37, 116 

of Buddha, 103, 105, 

118, 124, 244, 248, 249, 256, 415 

of the Chi est, 1 23 

of Chnst, 25, 122 

, the Chiist of the Ro- 
mans, 124 

of Cristna, 104, 118, 124, 145 

of the Dove, 114, 116 

of Hoius, 102 

of Icca 01 lao, 100, 112, 122 

of liidra, 33, 206 

of Ixion, 116, 318, 198 

of Jesus, the Son of Si- 

rach, 124, 232, 441, 442 

of Jesus Chiibt, 104, 105, 112 

, and lesmiection of, 

most impoiUnt pans of Chiis- 
tianity — whence deiived, 100 

' i ^ 

close copy fiom Paganism, 112 

^ believed in literally by 

the Ebionites, &c., — but spintua- 
liter by the Gnostics, &c , 119 

of Jupiter Ammon, 102 

— — ■ ZagrsBUS, 103 

of the Logos, in the hea- 
vens, 123 

ofMithra, 99, 100, 112 

ofObiiis, 100, 102, 136 

of Prometheus, 1 13, 116, 118 


Page 


Ciucifixion, the, of Pythagoias, 127 

of Quecalcoatle, 32 

of Salivahana, 115 

of Semiramis as the 

Doie OI DUine Love, 116, 118 


of Wittoba or Baliji, 

115, 118 

of Xaca, 105 

Cruden, 128 

Crusades, the, — the mythic super- 
stition at tlic time of, 349 

fjjg Millenium ex- 
pected at the time of, 356, 382 
Ciymogsea, the, of Aingiimus, 300 
Cl yptogiaphic wilting, by cipheis, 

182, 1S3 

■ system, the, not en- 

tiiely disused in India, 235 

Ciysen (oi Chiysen),thecomitiy of 

122 

Ctesias — on the walls of Babylon, 317 
Cufic alphabet, the, long served for 
letters and ciphefs, 213 

Culdees, the, of Iona and Wales, 
had mairied and unman ied mem- 
beis in theii convents, 248, 28(^ 


— — , at Ripon and York, 

279, 287, 28S 
Culi-dei (Chaldees), 666, 210 

Cullidei, Chaldseans, or Mathema- 
tici, the most learned lace in the 
woild, 257 

, Cullidl, or Culdees, their 

thiee saci aments — Oideis, Bap- 
tism, and the Euchanst, 262, 

279—281, 290 

"" — ordained each other before 

the Romish piiests came among 


them, 280 

Cuma, on Cape Comorin, 6 

Cumana, Humboldt’s Sundial in, 297 

Cumans, the, 30 

Cumaean Sibyl, the, 129 

Cunti, Ceuteotl, Can or Cunteotl, 32 
Cup — the sending lound of, &c., a 
variation of the Eucharistia, 300 

Cupid, 5, 6, 103 

and Venus, both called 

divine love, 170 

Cupola — from Cup, in Welsh top, 
same as ras, &c., 298 

Curetes oi Saviours, why nine, 286 

Curioues — Cuiates, 5^ 


Culls and Churls, our, from al- U 
corl? d 

Cuitius,0., on the Walls of Babylon, 31 
Cusco, I 

Cushites and Cuthite*?, so called 


from change of T and S, 200 

Cusuraa — aiisweis to Camasa and 
Camasene, 296 

I -puia,Pushpa-pura, Patali- 

piira, the city oj fiowers, ib. 

Cuviei , 39 

- — - on the i evolutions of the 

woild — sudden and violent, 312, 313 

- , on the mythological nature 

of ancient history, 360 

on diluvial lemains, 361 

Cybele, 47 

Cycle of 360, 141 

- of how written, 160 

•, 162, 163, 181 

, the first was 6, then 60, then 

600, &c., 195 

, of 666, was the 

name of every planet, 212 

ol twenty-eight, 149, 150, 162 
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Cjcle of the Neros, 140, 198 

, the Metonic, 32,198 

otOm, 181 

pieceshional, the, of 25,920 

\ears, 141 

— • of 84, used by ancient Bsitons, 162 
is Jewish, Biitish, and 


Indian, 190 

- — , the same things renewed lu 
eveiy, 226, 227 

, of 600, an emanation of 

divine love, 242 

, does not every retuin, 

according to God’s law ? 338 

— , ot 600, marked as mcred 

by the bonnet oi mitre on the 
head of the youth on the Roman 
asesy 433 

Cvcles, system of legeneration of, 36 

and sacied numbers, origin 

of the, 223 

— — , the knowledge of, necessa- 
lily a secret, 236 

with the hi^h piiests pro- 
duced astiouomy, with the low 
piiests and vulgai, siipcistition, 243 

, desciibed by Cionilelis and 
Cams, in India, iJiitain, &c., 256 

, the, regulated festivals and 

agiicultuial labouis, 306 

, lenewed, the system of, 

calculated tor duration, 307 

, all the, were miciocosmic, 399 

, all the, made up by the 

multiplication ot the/yc and m*, 

409, 431 

— — , the great, desciibed hi differ- 
ent ways— in the East, by 600 
and by 60 , in Italy, by 240, 360, 

120, &c., 415 

, of 21,600, ot 43,200, 


&c., 


432 


— — , the system of, arose out of, 
and was continued by, the wants 
of man 5 it aided in supplying or 
remedying those w'aiits; it is 
yielding to the law ot change, 
and is almost foi gotten, 445 

Cyclopsean and Diuidlcal monu- 
ments, 36, 147 


no inscription found on any. 


197, 198, 206 

walls arose by degiees, 

as the woild became ciowded, 
food aud land scaice, and man 
quanelsome, 365 

wall found under the 

luins of the Colosseum — Nie- 
buhi’s silence on the, 381 

Cyclops, the, 135 

— -KVKko^ aud o(pi ^ — Seipent 
of the C\cle, or Logos of the Cy- 
cle, 438 

Cyclopes, the, or Calidei 01 Mathc- 
matici, the builders of Stone- 
henge, Abuiy, Oipaldeiiha, the 
temples ot Solomon, the Pyia- 
luids, , dc., 135 

, one-eyed, attei the 

midge of God, t/te sun, 136 

, regulators of cyclic le- 

iigious festivals, &c., 236 

Cymri, the, supposed to have been 
'bi ought to Biitain, by BuGadam, 
tiom Detrobaui — Taprobane, 
Ceylon, 290 

Cvning, the Sophi, Ras, CttuuiDg 
man— King, 230 


Page 


Cypiiau, St., 58 

Cyrrnesticd— Ciest-ica, 236 

Cyrus, 51, 56, 57, 375 

, the AtoiV rav anuywv, 51, 56 

— — , a solai epithet, 231 

— — , a Messiah, 233 

thought to be a 251 

— — , the 360 channels cut by, to 
make tlie Gyndes toidable, 317 

— — , believed to be a divine in- 
cai nation, 343 

— himself to be the 

person foretold, 344 


— • — , was put to death by the 
Tzanna ot Queen ot Caiacoiuiii, 360 
— — , Daiius, and Cambyses — 
their leason foi destioying the 
images in Egypt, but ieav ing the 
Linga*^, &c , 364 

— — (thtmgh an Iconoclast) , why 
he could leconcile the adoiatiou 
of tlie solar povvet with the ado- 
latioii of the Supteme Being, 429 


38 


D and r permutable in Sanscrit, 119 

Date, the, 4 

Dabistan — Persian books, called 
vedas, 226 

Dad, dade, daddy, for father, 33 

Dafteidam, the (tieasory office) , the 
numbers used in, form an alpha- 
bet, 235 

Dag, 21 

Dago and Taurico \ 

Ddgon and Tam us J 
Dagun — a god so called, at Ran* 
goon, 288 

Aaifji.wo\arpsia or 
the, of the Gentiles, imitated in 
the dyiokarpua of the Greek, 
Roman, and Protestant churches, 81 
Dak-po (Dg-Padus, or Po), name 
of Bacchus in Ceylon, 163 

Damasceuus, John, S , 112 

Dan, 18 

— , sign of, the Scorpion or Eagle, 105 
D’Ancarville on mythology of Egyp- 
tians, Brahmins, &c,, 267 

— — says the Sac® were 

also called Sag®, 274 

on the Feudal Sys- 
tem, 262, 372 

Dances, music, &c., to aid inemoiy 
befoie syllabic wilting was dis- 
covered, 247, 424 

Dancing, originally meiely religi- 
ous, 179, 233, 262 

— — approved of by Sociaits, 

Sophocles, &c., 425 

, the ancient, entirely imi- 
tative, and esteemed honourable 
or otherwise, in piopoitiou to 
The dignity of what it was meant 
to expiess, 425, 426 

Daniel, the wiiting Interpreted by, 
a symbol for a word, 186 

on a time, times, and a half, 

isic , 317 

, not to pray for a mouth, 320 

— , the 1260 of, Crtlcnlated to 

begin wiib onr present mi a, 329 

, a peifect pictuie of, exhi- 
bited by Nas/ireddin de Thous, 
at the couit of the Khan of Tar- 
taiy, &c., 382 


Daniel, made ruler over 360 cities, 
by Daiius, 420 

Dai ms— the 360 Satiap® of, 317 

, solicited to ptohibit prayeis 

for 30 days, 320 

and Alexander — in the battle 

between, sti earns of blood said to 
have ascended Jrom the terrestrial 

346 

made Daniel ruler over 360 

Cities, 420 

Darol-Hikmet or house 0 / wisdom, 
at Cairo, in which all the sci- 
ences, &c., w'ere publicly taught, 387 
Ddiu (Peisian) Dim (lush) a Per- 
sian Mdgus, 225 

Data— the Sansciit Dhatoos are, 1 

Daudpotii, 232 

David’s (Lumley) Tmkish Giam- 
mar, 421 

David, (king,) supposed to have had 
the same aoul as Adam, Abra- 
ham, and the Messiah, 97 

, 105, 232, 238 

— , sons of, in India, 122 

— , 28 geueiatious fioiii, to 
Christ, 133 

— , Psalms ot, a sentence fioin 
the, identical in Uebiew aud 
Welsh, 154 

, Daud, Dis or Di-oud— the 

holy man of Cud or of Ayoudia, 23b 
— , a man aftei God’s own heait, 
yet given to the Jews as a pun- 
ishment, 364 

, measures of the sepulchies 

of, still remaining at Jerusalem, 405 
— danced before the ark, 426 
Davies, Mr., 97 

— — , oil Son of Marjf, in a 
Welsh bald, 154 

his Celtic Researches, 290 

De, di, dia (Celtic) , Deus, aud Ita 
aud Aria, the Goddess Ceres, 
from n df— holy, 161 

De Rossi, quoted by Lowth on the 
LXX. 16* 


Deans and Chapteis, the oiigin of, 
involved in absolute daikuess, 
thousands of years after the dis- 
coveiy of the ait of wilting, 280, 339 
Deasil, the, must be perfoi med 
ways, &c., ^ 

Debtors and creditors, the, of 


Gieece aud Italy — the debts were, 
piobably, demands made b) the 
iiubies foi more than the tenths, 

&c., 418 

Decalogue, the, 171 

Decapoiis, the, of Western Syiia, 277 
Deccan — Daschtiia m Sanscrit — 
answers to Decapoiis, and to the 
Tithiugs of Alhed, tb, 

Decembei 24th, at midnight, orgies 
celebrated 111 Mithraitic caves, 
and in temples getierall}, to the 
honour of the God laa— the Sa- 
viour, 95 

, at Rome, 96 

) the Persians called 

it the Night of Light, 99 

* the accouchement of 

the Queen of Heaven, celebrated 
on, by nearly all nations, * 6 . 


Sol, celebrated on, by the Gen- 
tiles, 98 — 100— of Osins, 99 , 
102— of Adonis, Apollo, Atys, 
aud Jnpiter Ammon, of Crete, 102 
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December 25th, the birth of Horus 
celebiated by the Egyptians, 102 

Decumauni, the, perhaps men of 
the tenths or tithes ^ the opeiatives 
uiidei the Caidinales, 381 

Decumanus, the, decussated accoid- 
ing to the cardinal points, 371, 372 

— , was diawii at every 

tenth part of the ciicle fioin N. 
to S,, whence its name Deca; 
like the paiallels of Latitude, 
these hues were always the 


same, 413 

Deen, leligion so called by the Mo- 
hamedans, 250 

Deflowering, whence the phrase, 244 

Dei-paia, and Panajia, 45 

Deir, in Sansciit, means an island ; 
is the name of God and of the 
island of Ceylon, 288 

Deisul, voyage of Salvation, 21, 276 
Deisuls, • 20, 64, 233, 422 

, whether sacied theatres 

preceded oi followed the, 340 

Deity, the doctiine of the andro- 
gynous natuie of, as univeisal as 
the Tiinitarian, 256 

De la Ceida — his commentary on 
Viigil, 408 

Della Salute, chuich of, at Venice, 91 
Delecnilians, [Dalecailians,] the, 
ha\e a dialect of their own— 
a lelic of Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, 
and Iiisli, 258 

Delhi — city of the God li— D*-el-ii, 352 

, theie is a, in Sumatia, 353 

, the city of seven hills, 354 


Delos and Delphi— a Uach dove 
came to, fiom the Hypeiboreans 
— the piiestesses of, paiticularly 
endowed with the Holy Spnit, 285 
Delphi, 86, 102, 136, 202 

■ — , Apollo’s tomb at, 102 

and Eleusis, the or 

Ceies of, ' 117 

, raythos known at the tem- 
ple of, 134 

, (means navel, the centie,) 

the Linga worship of, 260, 262 
Dell 10 , 408 

Delta, the, of Egypt, laid bare by a 
flood, 312 

— appealed at the subsidence of 
the Mediterranean, 352 

Deluc— on the sudden j evolution of 
the eai til’s crust, 313 

Deluge, the, lemarks on, by an 
Amei lean writer, 312 

Deroetiius, St , 85 

' Phaleieus, had 360 sta- 
tues elected to his memory at 
Athens, 320 

Demigods, the, of the ancients, aie 
the Saints of the moderns, 81 

Democutus, 47, 314 

Demons, the, flee at the sound of 
the sacied bell, 70 

01 Manes, 74 

D.M, S., Diis Manibus Sacium, 74, 85 
Dendeia, the Zodiac of, 193, 236 
Denis, St., 84, 85 

, death and resurrection of, 85 

— , chuich of, was the tem- 
ple of Dionysus, 91 

Deuniaik, the Saxons of, 300 

, instruments in the cabi- 
net of, with edges of Iron and 
handles of Gold, 305 

Deo Soli, 100, 109, 110, 116 

VOL, IX. 
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Deo Soli, Unitaiiau meaning of 


these words, 129 

Des Caites, with some additions, 
levived the philosophy or doc- 
trines of the ancients, 398 

and Beikeley in Eu- 

lope, and Vyasa in India— the 
doctrines of, 427 

De-Saine, Desanus, names of Hei- 
cules OI the Sun, 225 

Desire of all Nations, the, 167, 251 

• , to be bom 

from the side of his motliei, 345 

Despotisms in Asiatic states — the 
cause, 366 

Deucalion, 18, 20, 439 

(Deus Call, or holy Cali), 

the flood of, took place 2348, 

B. C., 332 

AsvMq, suavitas, dulcedo, — hence 
Deucalion, 1 8 

Devaci, the mother of Ciistna, 98 

Devanagan, the, 236 

Devi, m Sansciit, means an island, 
is the name of God, and of Cey- 
lon, 288 

Devil, coutiivances attnbuted to 
the, by Spanish Monks, in re- 
feience to Mexican and Peru- 
vian doctiiiies and lites, 23, 24, 


31, 33 


, the, and his fallen angels, 

the prototype of, &c., 88 

— — , the cunning, 252 

, begetting Merlin on the 

body of a viigin, fable of, 349 

, said to have copied the 

Christian rites, when the Pagan 
mysteries were attempted to be 
lestored, 442 

— drivel s, 131 

— -diiving age, a, 426 

Devils, the, busied themselves with 
the Eucharist, 60 

, set up baptisms, 66, 68 

, air deal ed of, by baptized 

bells, 70 

, diiven away by salt in 

holy watei, 88 


Dewtahs (bad angels), with whom 
Cristna, the Savioui, made wai, ib, 
Deys, the, of Algiers, Tunis, &c., 
admit the supiemacy of the 


Grand Seignior, 380 

Dhasa-meda — deciina and modius 
—the tenth measure, 263 

Dhatoos, the Sansciit, are data, 1 

D’Heibelot, 77, 303 

■ — and Desguhies censm- 

ed by Hammei for consideiing 
the Assassins a dynasty, 388 

Af, Da, holy or God, 161, 163 

Di, in the St. Kilda and Mexican 
dialect, means Gi eat Loi d, 1 61 

Diana, 47, 86 

, Di-ja-na, or Deva-ja-na, 

fiom Yoni, 174 

Di, divus, the fiist name of God, 28 

Dido, sistei of Anna Peienna, 91 

Dies Solis — maikets and fairs held 
on, atound the sacied mount 
with its cross, 276 

Digamma, the, or Van, not used by 
the Greeks after the time of 
Aiistotle, 155 

, is the Van growing 

into the sound of V, hard f, 169 

s, two used for the numeral 

letter 196 

3 R 
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Dii Consentes, the, 433 

Dii Consoites, the, 344, 345 

Diodore, 97 

Diodoius (Siculus), 11—13, 28, 

84, 229,290, 313, 314, 317 

— — , on the most 

ancient succession of the Gods, 

&c , ^ 323, 325, 326 

, on speech, indistinct and 

confused, and symbols to repre- 
sent objects, 437 

Diogenes Laeitius, 101 

■■ ■ — , on the length of 

tlieyeai, 318—320 

and Anaxagoias, on the 

design of the eaith’s inclination, 314 
Aiof neXacryoi, the, oi holy sailors, 
eastern tubes, might be Chalidei 
— the only people who, aftei 
Deucalion’s flood, preserved the 
use of letters, 439 

Diomede, 18 

Dion, on a certain daBinon, styling 
himself Alexandei of Macedon, 
appealing on the Danube, &c.,&c., 348 
Dionysius Exiguus, on the error of 
30 days as a month, 321 

— Halicainasssus, 51, 84 

, in the histoiy of, a pagus 

is called a leepmcXm, as we should 
say a circumpole, 419 

— , Aristotle, and Polybius, 
all equally ignorant of the origin 
of the tribes of the Gteeks and 


Italians, 420 

Aiovvo-o?, Bacchus, worshiped, as 
St. Denis, 84, 85 

Diouysos, the God, same as St. 

Dionysius, 85 

Dipaldenha, built by the Cyclops, 135 

Dipaldenna, 369 

Dios, S. Ameiican name for God, 161 

Dipuc, OI Cupid and Venus, 242 

Di-Saka oi Deva-Saka, Bala Raja 
so called, 221 

Dis Manibus, 203 

Dis Mariebus, ib. 


Disoider, the, which the present 
system seems to shew', is proba- 
bly only temporary or periodical, 339 
Div, in Sanscrit, is an island ; Seren, 
is quasi Selan, the island of Cey- 
lon — Seiendib, 290 

Divi or Gods, Divi or Saints, 91 

— infeiiores, Roman and Chris- 
tian, 80, 81, 85 

Divine incarnations — Buddha, 
Cristna, Salivabana, Moses, Cy- 
lus, Alexander, Julius Caesar, 
Gengis Khan, Tiinui, Mohained, 
Giegory, Hakem BeiniiUab, wcie 
all believed to be, as well as 
Jesus Chiist, 343 

Divine Right, the claim of, by mo- 
iiarchs of Asia rational, if plead- 
ed by European luonaichs, they 
ought to send ambassadois to 
China, or somewheie else, to do 
suit and service to their Superior 
Lord, 359 

— — j of European 

despots and priests, what ope- 
rates against, 384 

, all the claims of 

kings to, have descended fiom 
Noah, &c , 407 

Division into three (the Mohame- 
dan), similar to the Triumvirate, 

&c., 385 
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Divus, 28, 80, 90 

Augustus, Paulus, Petuis, 80 

Petionius, ^ 90 

applied to Chiistiau Saints, ih» 

D. M , Deo Maximo or Dis Manibus 
01 Diis Maiicbuss, 203 

D. JM. Sacrum XL, piobably Deo M. 

=650, lb* 

Dodona, 86 

, m>thos known at the tem- 
ple ot, 134 

, the beech and oak gave out 

oiacles at, 165 

Dog, a, desciibed by sigus, 161, 185 
*‘Dog<?, hence all” and ‘^Piocul, 
hiric piocul este, piofani,” 430 

Doloniieu — on the sudden revolu- 
tion ot the earth^s crust, 313 

Doin, a judge, 277, 302 

Domain — aia oi ania d’om — land of 
Om, 303 

Domase (Pope) solicited Jet om to 
seaich toi the Bible in Judea, 172 

Dorn Bt’c, Sconhalla in, 283 

bee — Book or Bec-d’-om, 302 

day-book— D’om-d*aia— a re- 

coid of the land of the sacied 
Ora, land winch paid its tenths, ib. 

tiee, the, 65 

Domesday Book — Liber Judicato- 
nus, 277 

Domingo, St., language of, conupt 
Hebrew, 19 

Dominos, 79 

Dominus, Knpio?, Lord, name of 
honour of Jesus Christ, 99 

— Mortis, or Bal-Sab, 82, 83 

Sol, the Saviour, 89, 112 

Domitian wished the words i?ie 
Lord our God commands it to be 
used, 55 

Dorans, from D’om, Di-om, the 
place of the hot^/ Om, 302 

Don, river, from adn Adon, 99 

or Dun, the Dn — wisdom or 

knowledge, 250 

Doncastei, an altar of Heicules at, 154 

Door, a, in Sanscrit dwara, Saxon 
dora, Greek, 158 

Double principle, the, adoiation of, 222 


AaXsia, a species of, paid to Cardos, 
their natuie oi design being for- 
gotten Devotees in all ages and 
nations strhe to inciea&e the ob- 
jects of adoiation, 410, 416 

Douyan-Byan, husband of the mo- 
ther of Gengis Khan, 353 

Dove, the, Semii amis, 228 

, in Heb. /own, in Lat. 

Columba^ the name of li, Iona, 
Icolmkill,' 285 

— , in Hebrew, is always /<?• 

male, 174, 285, 291 

Doyle, Bishop, X Doyle, 198 

Dozens and scores, our, probably 
derived from the microcosmic 
supeistition, the nature of which 
is foigottcn, 385, 433 

Diaco, 217 

Dragon, the, and Thorah, the fable 
ot, 305 

Diav ida— hence Foit St. David ? 238 

Druid, a, brought the mytlios fiom 
Bokhara to Ireland, 97 

— , the Arch, in Gaul, held his 
toot out to be kissed, 55 

, probably had un- 
der him, three archflaraens, 416 

— when a, commanded an army^ 


Page 

and he usurped the throne, many 
ot hib bdioiiSi would be Diuidi, 278 
Diuids, the, 31, 44, 50, 62, 64, 69, 

71, 82, 83, 277, 278, 

, kept Dec. 24th and 

called the 25th Nollagh, 99 

. ■ .. -— ■■■■, weie peisecuted by the 

Romans, who took (learned) no- 
thing from them, ib, 

, ot Gaul, woishiped the 

Virgo-Paritura, as the mother of 
God, 100 yeans befoie the birth 
ot our Saviom, 108, 109, 259 
, taught by, or descend- 
ed from, the Chaldseaiis of Tar- 
taiy, orEasteiu Syiia, oi North 
India, 135, 136 

, weie called Vates, by 

the Biitibh — Onateis by the 
Gieekb, 225 

or piiests — almost all 

lands in Europe anciently belong- 
ed to the ovdei of, 266 

j enmity of the Romans 

against the, why, 281 

, the 20,000 veises theii 

pupils lepcated, 340, 436 

, the, of Biitain, sent offei- 

ings to the temple ot Apollo, at 
Delos, wiapped in wheat stiaw, 380 

— , in the oldest monu- 
ments of, we have the ciicle ot 
12, stones, — the number ot the 
signs ot the zodiac, &c., &e , 408 

Diuidical or Cyclopaaii buildings— 
no lubciiption found on any, 197, 198 
— — — circle, eveiy, or cathedral, 
had Its sacred mount, for the 
Deisul or procession of God the 
Saviour — of Sol, flora East to 
West, 276 

■ temples, the, became Ro- 

man and Christian temples or 
churches, &c., 278, 280 

' - -.p — built, with piilaib 

in cyclic numbers, to leniedy de- 
fects of memory, for histone 
knowledge, 310 

circles, the, mark mme^ 
rals, but nothing like letters, 311 

■ and Cyclopsan buildings 

fou nd e very wh ere, 312 

re- 
mains of, in EVERY part of the 
woild, 365, 373 

edifices 

prove the existence of the Gold- 
en Age, undei the univeisal pon- 
tifical government, 369 

' ' ' ' ' "" ' > 

wheievei found, there the pa- 
triarchal system extended, 371 

" temples, the, probably 
erected when the numeral alpha- 
bet was in use, but when the 
syllabic was a secret, if it was 
then discovered, 396 

colleges (whence our uni- 

verbities) these, &c., suboidinate 
to the three Archierarchs — the 
descendants of Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet, 432 

monuments, all the old 

suspected to be antediluvian, 439 

Drummond (Sir William) , 48, 159, 

236, 297, 314 

— on H ebrew 

names of places, &c., all astrono- 
mical, 105, 136 


Page 

Drummond (SirWiUidm), on buf- 
Joonery, 179, 212 

— , on the 

knowledge of the ancients, le- 
specting the luimbei of the 
planets, 402 

, Sir I. 

Newton, Mr. Whiston, and Mr. 
Gabb, on the standard measuie 
ot the aucieiitb, 404 

j on the Bi i- 


gaiites, &c., 


412, 413 
— , on the 
piiests of Ammon, and the an- 
tediluvians, respecting the length 
of the year, 432 

Duchesne, on the Cathedial, &c., 
of Chartres, 259, 260 

Dugas-JVJoutbel (Mons.), 196 

Du Halde, on signs or symbol's 
known to people of Cochin China, 
Toiiquin, Japan, and China, 214 

, 229, 268, 272 

Duir, the Oak and iiumbei Jow, 

161, 163 

and Gort, the fiist letteis of, 

to make Dog or Dg, 161, 185 

Dulaure, 219, 279 

Dupaix, M., 28 

Du Pen on, 55 

Dupuis, 6, 60, 66, 85, 99, 100, 

102—105, 107, 110—112, 193 
Duret, Claude, 3, 190 

Dutch, the, conduct of, in India, 216 

Dutchman’s Cap, the isle of, called 
Liuga 111 old maps, 291, 292 

Du Verdier, 79 

Dwapar, the, 118 

Dwara (Sanscrit), dora (Saxon), 
©opa, a door, 158 


E, the, changed into O, with the 
Ethiopians, 250 

Eagle’s Nest, the — leasoii of the 
constant assemblage of philoso- 
pheis, abtionomeis, &e., ni, 383 

Eail (Lord) E Lai-di, the Lar, 301, 417 
Earldoms, the nation supposed to 
have been originally divided into 
72, the domaiii of as many uni- * 
nicipia, each with its 12 Alder- 
men and 24 Couiicilmeii, 417 

“Eaith to earth,” &c., is copied 
fioin the ancient Egyptians, 92 

Earth, change in the Axis of the, 

310, 311, 313, 315, 332, 438, 439 

, the 1 evolution of, at the 

equator, about equal to the velo- 
city of a caunou ball ; and if she 
wete slightly checked in her daily 
motion, the Pacific would lush 
over the Andes, die., and the At- 
lantic over Europe, Asia, dec., 312 
— , the, Its figure shews its 
revolutions, &c., 314 

— ^ that the would incline and 
the flood ensue- those that knew 
this, from the calculation of the 
moons, might know the exact 
immbei of the planets, 402 

, the burface of, suspected to 

be microcosmically divided, after 
the heavens, 410 

— , the, supposed by BufFon, 

&c., to have once been in a state 
of fusion, 444 
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Page 

East, the, the emblem of the good 
Deity, 89 

— turning to, in worship, 89, 90 
Ed‘5ter, bloody wais lespecting the 
lime of celebrating, 58, 59, 90 

— Sunday, finding the whole 

God on, 59 

, victoiy of the 

God Sol, celebrated on, by Chiis- 
tidns of Euiope, 106 

Sastei Island and its images, 38 

Eastern leaining woithless, but as 
a means to discover the learning 
of antiquity, 351 

Ebionites oi Nazaieues, 60 

Ebn Moklah invented the piesent 
Aiabic characters, 300 years after 
Mohamed, ’ 237 

Ecbataua, 360 

Ecclesia non solvit ecclesise, 284, 394 

or ^glise, fiom Ey-cil-lys, 297 

Ecclesiasticus, Who was the author 
of> 123 

^ why refused by Pro- 
testants — received by membeis of 
the Romish chuich, 124 

, much con upted, but 

the tianslation of, older than the 
Christian sera, 125 

— and Wisdom, pro- 

bably had, oiigiually, the whole 
mythos of the ciucified Avatais, 

&c., 125, 126, 128, 232, 441, 442 

^ ) 

the books of, intended to contain 
and conceal the Cabala— the se- 
cret doctiines of Wisdom, 365 

shew fiom theii idioms a trans- 
lation fiom the Hebiew, 442 

Echelensis, Abialiam, 150 

Echvah, the Holy Ghost of the 
]Vle^icans, 32 

Eclectic philosophy, the, 446 

Eclectic 01 Philalethean sect, the 
Author wished to be consider- 
ed a membei of the, 448 

Eclectics, the, 447 

so called, by the Paulites, 448 

Eclipse — the art of foretelling an, 
would give a piiesthood the do- 
minion of the woild, 365 

E^iisiu^, 448 

Editor, Notes by the, 32, 35, 43, 

64, 65, 72, 73, 82, 90, 103, 122, 

142, 174,*^ 176, 178, 183, 184, 

208, 215—217, 232, 233, 241, 

301, 329, 330, 333, 334, 341, 

369, 381, 449 

Edmund, bishop of Sarum or Sa- 
lusbur>, 299 

Edwaid VI., 60 

— j Liturgy of, 88 

, Guilds, Chantries, and 

Fiee-chapels, suppressed by the 
1st of, 280 

the Confessor, the laws of, 

only declaiatory, 273 

- — and Alfred, 

weie Saxons, 275 

Egypt, 4, 7, 10—13, 15—22, 34, 

44, 45, 47, 48, 59, 66, 67, 98, 

100, 105, 106, 118, 124, 205, 

211, 219, 221, 230, 239, 275, 

279, 281, 360 

possessed by the Persians, 11,12 

, a marsh, except the district 

of Thebes, 12, 13 

— , history of, a Travesty of that 


Page 

of the Jews, or of Holy Sciip- 
tuie, ^ 11, 15 — 18 

Egypt, kings of, ending in cheres, 
weie renewed incarnations, 13 

, the crucified of, your and our 

Lord, 14, 15, 118 

, five temples of, 15, 16, 118, 

275, 276 

, a cashmouric distiict in, 16 

, ancient language of, the 

Coptic, which was Hebicw oi 
Chaldee, 20, 243 

, the Essenes of, 43, 45, 46, 

48, 49, 66, 135, 270, 381 
infant Gods in, 100 

— , the plagues of, incredible,— 
keep pace with the Laboms of 
Heicules, and the Conquests of 
Bacchus, 105 

, conquest of, by the Gieeks, 

meaning of bieioglyphici) lost at 
the time of, 159 

— and Eleusis, the high myste- 
lies of, none but the ctrctemcised 
admitted to, 248 

, z.feodal tenure established in, 

by Joseph, 264 

, history of the Bible found in, 293 

— , the Mosaic mythos set up, 
particularly in, by a tube from 
India, 362 

— , the priests of, the piincipal 
landowners — they were a highly 
privileged nobility y 366 

the poll tax in, was two du- 
cats a year, 379 

, the kings of, were the gene- 
rals of the priests, 264, 266, 

380, 386 

— — a single obelisk before the 
temples in — many of the obelisks 
brought to Rome, 402 

, Upper, 10, 12, 44, 45, 133 

Egyptian pioper names, all He- 
biew, 18 

Aroura, the, was the 

square of 100 cubits, 406 

Egyptians, the, 11, 12, 15 — 18, 

20, 25, 64, 77, 79, 177, 219 
sacred letters of, 

20 


Chaldaic, 


supposed to have 


peopled America, 

Gospel of, 


j appeased their Gods 

with prayers and incense, 

■, their feast of can- 


dles. 


celebiated the birth 
of the Son of Isis, the God of 
Day, &c., on Dec. 25th, 

theii most sacred 


25 

45 

79 

86 

99 


oath to swear by the relics of 
Osiris, 102 

celebrated the vei- 

nal Equinox, 106 

- ,woi shiped the Vi rgo 


Pakitura, prior to the birth of 
our Saviour, 109 

>, had a cycle of four- 
teen, 160 

used pebbles or 

small stones to calculate, 167 

— leveled the Moon 

undei the emblem of a Cat, 183 

^ to have had 

666 kinds of sacrifice, 210 

^ used the Amomum 

in embalming, &c., 242 


PAgr 

Egyptians, the, the first month of, 
called Thoth — August, 2S7 

, predicted the return 

of Comets, 314 

, the ancient yeai of, 

only 360 days, 316, 317, 319 


the old, had two compu- 


tations tor the year, viz. by lunar 
mouths, and by three seasons, 
(Spiing, Summer, and Winter,; 
each of four months, 325 

(Saracens), claim to 

be descendants of Shem, 352 


Napoleon declared to 


the, that he was a Mohamedan, 
why, 358 

unsatisfactoiy theoiie*; 


to account for the adoiation ot 
animals by the, 437 

Eichhoni, " 43 

Eight instead of ten would have 
been taken for the terminate 
number, had Aiithmetic been the 
effect of learning, 435 

eiA/— the middle^ the largest 
pait of the temple, the sanctuary y 
&c., 40b 

‘Ei? may be The is, oi ensy — 
existence, 196 

'■ ' " I— — aiSf substance, or 

IS, he iSy 197 

*Ef?, ly, 195 — 197 

, three words with dis- 
tinct ideas, 196 

, descriptive of the Crea- 
tor, Preservei, and Destioyei, 197 
Eldazar, 97 

Elect one slain, the, 125 

Electnc, Galvanic, and magnetic 
fluids, the, and hydiogeii, sus- 
pected to be all one substance, 

336, 337 

Elephant, the, oi the Ganesa of In- 
dia, 130, 165 

Elephanta, called Philoe or Ele- 
phant, 165 

Elephant's head, a pillar with an, 
used in India, instead of Lin- 
gas, 372 

Eleusinian mysteries, the, of Ceres, 
celebrated twice a year, 91 

Eleusis, 55, 130, 202 

, mysteries of, from books 

of Moses, 115, 125, 347, 440 
— , a man pretend- 
ed to be killed m the, 143 


and Delphi, the oi 
Ceres of, 117 


mythos known at the temple 
of, 134 

— , the thiee sacred woids 

used at, purely Sanscrit, 197 

, initiations at, 232 

and Egypt, the high myste- 

lies of, none but the circumcised 
admitted to, 248 

— , the ceremonies at, cele- 
brated with music, &c., 298 

— — , the mysteries of, copied 
fiom Jeiusalem, 303, 350 

Eleutherius, 3t., 85 

Elias, the prophet, the Superioi of 
the Essenes or Carmelite Monks, 275 
Elie, El^azar, 97 

Elijah invested Elisha with the 
cloak, pallium— the power of the 
Vates, Bud, &c,, 231, 383 

, the pallium of, 242 
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Eliphaz the TemanAiQ or Tni-an- 
ite, aTaraulite, 128 

pjiisha, 231 

Elk, all the parts of, collected fiom 
vaiious quaiteis, by the Irish, 
said to have beau put into a 
whole, &c,, 410, 422 

Ellis, Mr., on the word Acshara, 371 
Elm (or alma), the znaiital, 242 

Elniacinus calls Araiat, the Moun- 
tain Coidi, 411 

Eiphinston, Mr., on change of 
lands, among the Afghans, 282, 283 
Elphiustone, 239 

‘HjWfipa Te Day of the Sun, 90 

Emigiants, our, take theii sacieds, 

&c , — had they the Deisul, they 
would have the sacred mount, 
even in Australia, 341 

Empedocles, 62, 314 

Emperor, embratur, Om-bia-tur, 
the reformer, of the Tauric cycle, 347 

, the, neither of China 

noi of India, but of Muscovy, the 
legal successoi of Noah, 353 

, the title of, assumed, as 


54 


55 

177 


successor of one of the sons of 
Noah, 360 

Emperors, the Roman, as pontiffs, 
claimed as delegates of TH2 — 
diew imposts from all nations — 
wished to make Latin the com- 
mon language — and permitted 
those devoted to the infernal 
Gods to be killed, 

- ' threw money 

to the people at theii coronation 
— weie adoied by them, and had 
the title of Deus oi Divus, 

Emreis, Welsh for Stonehenge, 

'‘Ey, the Ov — ^To Ov of Plato, 196, 197 
Enciatites, the, 60 

Encyclopsedia Britannica, the, on 
Platonism, 446 

£ndes,of Bretagne, his monomania, 359 
Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, the, on 
the Eclectics, 447 

Eneas or En^e, 18 

Eneka, 29 

Enfield, Dr., on baptism, by the 
Samaiitans, 66 

England, 10, 72, 149 

— ^ , called Tmg keih le, by the 

Chinese, 149 

— , the laws of, 272, 273 

3 the constant increase of 

cold in, 445 

English, the, 2 

^ converted by Augustin, 93 

, conduct of, in India, 216 

^ French, and German, 

the, on alphabet of, 237 

Ennius, on the thiee tribes of 
Rome, 345 

, on the great temple of Ju- 
piter, &c., 408 

Enoch, the book of, 88, 173 

, on Elect One slain, 125 

—— — , on cause of the Flood, 204, 

252, 310. 

gave Noah the ckaracterisU- 

cal marks or stgns oi the secret 
things in his book, 310, 333 

, book of, discovers a know- 
ledge of judicial astrology, 313 

, on Noah, &c., knowing the 

food would come, 329 

— - — , how his history should he 
tieated, 334 


Page 

Eo&ter, the Saxon goddess, 193 

Eostre, Asteioth, Astarte, 58, 59, 193 
Epagomenaa, the fi\e days belong- 
ing to five Egyptian deities, to he 
born m no year, in no month, 317 
Ephesus, 43, 47, 66 

— — , the Panionian temple of, 117 

Ephores, the, condemned any inno- 
vation in music in celebiating 
hei oic deeds, and in the construc- 
tion ot the lyre, why, 426 

Ephraim, the sign of, Aquaiius, 105 
Epic poems— divided into 24 books, 
each into a certain number of 
lines, &c , 340 

Epicuius, the first who taught 
grammar among the Grecians, 195 

— , and the Stoics— the doc- 

trines of, to be found among the 
sectaries of India, 337 

Epiphauius, 50, 60, 78, 109, 111 

does not notice the 

Targums, 172 

Epiphany, the, 84, 99 

Episemon-bau or Van, 195 

Equites or Plebcs, the class, pro- 
hibited from marriage with the 
Pati icians, 392 

Eratosthenes, 12, 13, 99 

Eri or Herr, the Saviour, 15, 170, 272 
15, 103 
5, 62, 135 

, Venus and Cupid both so 

called, 

is Sora or Sura and Cama- 

Ama or Venus, 

Ers, the origin of the Sanscrit Eri 
or Heri, 

— or e-ers, city of the, or of the 
Sun, 

Erythraean Sibyl, the, told all the 
history of Christ, 115, 

Escolapier, L’, 

Bsdras (the 1st book of), on the 
three councillors of Darius, &c,, 
traces of the microcosm, in Per- 
sia, seen in, 

pjDttfn €‘Smin, Lord or Baal of the 
Planets, 

Esne, the Zodiac of, 1 93, 236 

Esoteric doctrines, the, 23, 43 

■ ' — of Jews, Gentiles, 

and Christians, 123 

religion, the, 92, 117, 122 

an, taught by the 


170 

242 

15 

ih, 

129 

109 


420 

204 


Christian fathers, 

• Christianity uudei stood by 


129 


Catholics, unknown by Protest-- 


- Christianity, 

- religion, the, of the Moha- 


medans, 


the ancient, now 


124 

130 

351 


foims part of the public one, &c., 367 
Esoteric and emtmc religion, the 
professors of the, &c., 386 

an, and an eisotenc mean- 
ing in the poems sung by the 
rhapsodists and bards, 426 

Essenean Christians,— 46 

monastery, au ancient— 

the members of, admitted into 
the Romish church, 368 


Ksseneans, the, 


61 


, of Egypt and Western 
Syria, were Pythagoreans, fol- 
lowers of f. e, Christians, 
before the time of Jesus of Na- 
zareth, 119 


Page 

Esseueaus, Essenes, or Carmelites, 

43, 44, 75, 141, 204, 248, 275, 279 
Essenes, Samanaeans, and Christian 
Essenes, the, were all one, with 
tiifiing variations, &c., 368 

— , the, weie Egyptian monks, 
the same as the eaily Christians, 

43, 60, 66, 135, 331 

, or Therapeutm, 45 

, were Christians before 

Christ was horn, 46, 48, 49 

, relation between, and 

the Hindoos, 50 

, hierarchy of, same as 

the Chiistian, 71 

turned to the East at 


worship, on Satuiday, their day 
of meetrng, 89 

their doctrines those of the 


God Adonis or Thamas, the Sa- 
viour ? e-incarnated, 1 11^ 

Carmelites and Theiapeii- 


tae, the, admitted into the Ro- 
man chuich, 270 

Esther, 1 7 

, book of, pait of the chio- 
iiicleb of the kings of Persia, iK 

, the queen, not called to 

the king foi thiity days, 320 

, the book of, well depicts 

the Jewish hatied of images, 364 

Estoteland— di-ania-estotel, 29, 37 
Estraugelo, the, or Pushto, 150, 

153, 159, 237 

, or Mendman, or 

Pushto character, used by the 
Old Persians, Syrians) Assyi ians, 
Arabians, Meudmans or Chaldm- 
ans, 153 

, same as Chaldee, 

Hebrew, &c., 206, 236 

— the common al- 
phabet of the Cbaldmans, 222 

Eswara, Irish and Hindoo God, 83 

Eternal City, the, Rome, 145, 146, 

238, 440 

life or happiness, the know- 
ledge of, imparted to the ini- 
trated only, in the ancient mys- 
teries, 252, 253 

Ethelred — the statute of, giving 
tithes to the priests, only decla- 
ratory, 26^ 

Ethelwolf, in 855, made the wholb 
kingdom liable to tithes, 279 

Ethiopia, • 211 

Ethiopian dialect, the, 175 

Etruria, 67, 212 

—Ras-ena— country of the 
Vine or Wisdom, 231 


Attica, and Ionia, the con- 


federated towns or states of, be- 
ing precisely twelve, shew method 
and design; their confederation 
probably foi'raed under the Pon- 
tifical government— not for mu- 
tual defence, 394 

Etrmscan, the, 26 

baptism, with the Holy 

Ghost, 54 

— — , with water, air, 

fire, and blood, 67 

inscriptions, two, 68 

■ , the, system of numbers, 

&c., by right lines, 147 

right-line letters and no- 
tation, the, 159 

Agrimensores, the, 117,284 

- - ......^all the 
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opeiations of, were of a leligious 
natme — intended to legulate the 
collection of the tithe, 407 

Etiuscans, the, 26, 53, 67—69, 231 
— , the symbolical wilt- 
ing used by, 373 

, conquered 300 po- 

hses— piobably the villages lound 
the Caidos, 410 

Eu Ca Ri STia or Eu X a Pi 2- 
dia, the good deity Ceres, 254 

Euchaii&t, the, 37, 58—60, 62, 63, 

232, 262, 279. 280, 441, 443 

practised by Melchizedek, 

58, 441 

the Persians, 

59, 60 

— as used by Jesus 

Chiist, the most beautiful cere- 
mony, 59 

or biead-and- water sa- 

ciifice, was offered by the Magi 
of Persia, the Essenes, the Gnos- 
tics, by neaily all Eastern Chris- 
tians, and by Pythagoias and 
Numa, 60, 253 

— ' " , was in use among 

the Celts and Diuids, 62 

, the Trinity, and Re- 

geneiation, the later fatheis en- 
deavoured to make the doctiines 
of, seoets, and attempted to pie- 
sene them from the vulgar and 
the Gentiles, 442 

Euchaufstia, flour offered to Ceies 
lu the sacrifice of, 242, 244, 300 
, the, consideied a so- 
lemn pledge of secresy — proba- 
bly so used, originally in all na- 
tions — was celebrated by Jesus, 
in the last supper, in secret , in 
the Roman church it was long 
kept a secret from the rabble, 441 


Euclid, 48, 174 

Kuctemon, the ancient astrono- 
mer, 320 

Eudoxus, 141 

on the Egyptians reckon- 
ing a month for a year, 325 

Euhemerus, the followers of, on 
the Gentile mythology, 440 

Euinolpid© and Butades, the fami- 
lies of the, 419 

Euphrates, the, from tpo^cc, a 
flowfir, 240 

Eupoleraus, 58 

Euiipides, cause of in, 116 

Euiisthenes (Emystheues), 119 

Euiope, 10, 31, 36, 37,40, 54, 70, 

106, 219, 312 

, Chrestologia existed in, 

before the Christian aeia, 202 

— , all Saxon, all Christian, 228 
, the feudal system of, co- 
pied fiom that of India, 275 

, western, like Britain, may 

be conquered fiom want of bond 
of union, 204 

and India — the same natu- 

lal cause pioduced neaily the 
same natural effect (classes or 
castes) in both, 275, 392 

Euiopean pirates, wisely excluded 
from China, 216 

monarchs,— their claim 

* to divine right silly, 359 

Europeans, the— all the learning of 
the priests kept from, on their 
arriving in India, 342 
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Eu«>bbe de Salvcite, 3 

Eusebius, 8, 10, 25, 27, 29, 45, 

46, 50, 80, 95, 118, 121, 189, 

368, 440 

’s Eccles. Histoiy, 43 

's Life of Constantine, 93 

— and Constantine hed ac- 

coiding to Laidnei, 118,119 

— , oil Manetho's dynasties, 

&c., 324—326 

— — on a tribe of Juda, fiom 
India, before the tribe ot Abia- 
ham, 352 

Eustace, 55, 75 

Eustache, 64, 77 

Eustathius, 3 

Eutychius, 1 7 

Euxinc, the banks of the, broken 
down by a flood, 311, 312 

Eva, 34 

— or Eve, mothci of the race of 

MN, ofmaii, 168 

— , the Vau, Venus or Mother — 
standing foi 6 — Lustinm, 215 

Evangelion of Zoioaster, of Maui, 
and of the Romish Jesus, the 
same in principle, and neaily in 
ceremonies, 65 

Evangelium Eternum, the, 355 

Evauson, on Dissonance of the 
Gospels, 125, 132 

Evau or iiuaa=28, 138 

Eve, 31, 32 

— , the Mexican, called Vsnextli 
and Sudiiquecal, 32 

— , Heva, meant serpent, 1 13 

— is Vau and the aiticle the — the 

Vau, 162 

— not peisuaded by the Devil first 

to taste of the tiee of life, why, 250 
Even is Vau =*6, Eve with a Tamul 
teiminatioii, 163 

Evheiraeie explained mythology 
historically, 360 

Evites, Hivites, or Ophites, 31 

Evohe, IIVAA==28, 183, 184 

Exod, the, of Isiaelitcs, like the 
migration of the Mexicans. 24 

, the Egyptian festival at 

Vernal Equinox, 105, 106 

proof of, stiangely 


ovei looked by oui piiests, 

or going out of all na- 


307 


tions— probably the first migra- 
tion of the tribe; the mythos 
clear in N. and S. India, m Sy- 
ria, Babylon, Troy, Rome — and 
in Mexico, perhaps the most le- 
markable of all, 430 

Exorcism, 88 

Exoteric doctrines, 22, 253 

p— ^ s religion, an, taught by the 

Christian fathers, 129 

, the, 219 

and esotenc religion, the 

professors of the, 386 

Extreme Unction, 72, 73 

Ezekiel, the cheinbim of, 105 

, the cross of, 174 

, the Mercavah or wheel of, 

335, 342, 343, 401 
— — , on the four caidinal points 
of the compass, under the names 
of the Man, Lion, Ox, and Eagle 
—the Equinoxes and the Sol- 
stices, 343 

ill the temple of, the four 


oblong buildings have each 40 
pillars, and at the four corners 

3 s 
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have each 19 — the numbei of the 
metonic cycle, &c., 402 

E/ia, Aben, 105 


Fabei, Mi., 28, 143, 258 

ks Oiig. Pag Idol., 39, 97, 98, 287 

, his treatment of M. Volney, 255 

, on Coi ' Ghai i, 410 

Fabms Pictoi on Janus, 254 

Fable, by way of,~paiable, fiom 
pa) -hahul, 300 

Fables — n ot beans — Py thagoi as*s 
disciples cautioned to abstain 
from^ 239, 240, 300 

Fans and Markets held on every 
Dies Solis, aiouiid the sacred 
mount with its cioss, 276 

Faith without the doctrine of, 
pel iiicious, 73 

Faithoir oi Phaithoir, a vates oi 
druid, 225 

Fakiis, the, 74 

Fall ot man, meaning of the allego- 
ly of, 253 

Fan, the Chinese name foi Saiis- 
ciit, 217 

- — , holy, same as 218 

Fanaiic, a siiiceie, always imagines 
his cause is good. A fanatic m 
intention never existed. All the 
great emperors and conqueiors 
devotees, fanatics, 390 

Fara, the, of the Lombards, and the 
of the Gieeks, probably 
fiom the same lootas the Pha- 
laohs of Egypt, and all in lefer- 


ence to the feudal system, 419, 420 
Faria y Sousa, 35, 421 

Farrar’s Life of Hovvaid, 142 

Fane pio, — holy bread, 62 

Fasting, the oiigin of— the reason 
foi gotten, 213 

Fasts, origin of the Romish, 77 

Fate, principle of the, 226 

Fat^mites, the claims of, to the 


Califate, in A. H., 402, at Bagdad, 
declaied to be null and void, 

385, 386 

Fates, from mythos of the infalli- 


bility of the Vates, 226 

Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, bap- 
tism ill the name of, practised by 
the Mauichmans, 65 

Fathom, a, is equal to 10 pyramidic 
feet, 01 6J feet English, the height 
of a tall man— an Irish Giant, a 
Goliath, 405 

Fatima, the favouiite daughtei of 
Mohamed, 382 

, the house of, ruling in 

Egypt, weie Ishmaehtes, 384, 385 
Fauchet (president), 86, 93 

Faustus, oil the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spiiit, 337 

Feast of Pun m, 17 

, the, of the Innocents, 83 

, made by Ahasuerus to 

his princes, &c., 317 

Febiua, the Goddess, or Februata 
Juno, became the PurificataViigo 
Maria, 82 

February, the last month in the an- 
cient year at Rome, 320 

Fecundity, offerings by females, to 
procure, 85 
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Pedavvis, se4’eiit) thousand (thioug}i 
fanaticism or religious pnaciple) 
awaited the oideis of the Old 
Man or Imam of Alamout, to 
tbiow themselves fiom the bat- 
tlements of his castle, to shew 
their devotion to him, 389, 390 
Fee-udai might be lauds held ot the 
hid in fee, 272 

Feirouz, the husband of Chemseu- 
uissa, 245 

Female, the, piesented to the male 
the apples of love, 249 

Female, the followeis of Ciistna 
affected the, 269 

— — ,wlieie the, was the faioui- 
ite, as at Athens, a leaning, even 
aftei the union (of the sects of 
the Linga and loui) to Minerva 
or Ceres, 445 

Feodal oi FcudalTeiiuie, in Britain 
and India, 262, 272, 275, 283 , 285 
system, the prin- 
ciples of, lost equally in India 
and Euiope, 263, 268 

— — ^ Sdxon 

ongin of, 269, 272, 275, 276, 

278, 372 

— ■ , the ori- 

gin of, involved in absolute dai k- 
11 ess, thousands of jeais aftei 
the discovery of the ait of wilt- 
ing, 339 

— — -,the,pie- 

vailed in Aiabia, 354 

rights — claims to povvei, 

founded on, 382 

system, the, shews itself, 

unconsciously, to Mi. Hammer, 383 
Festival of St. Agatha, in Sicily, 
twice a year, 91 

Festivals, the, of Apiil-fool and 
May-day, equally celebrated in 
Butain and in India, 106, 262 
Festum Dei Moitis (All Souls* Day) 
celebrated by the Buddhists of 
Tibet, by the Papists, and by the 
Protestant chmch of England, as 


by the Mexicans, 82 

Festus — his definition of possessio, 393 
Fdte Dieu, the, 79 

Fetiches, the, of the ancients and 
of Afiica, 350 

Feudal Tenure, lands in the tenure 
of Pi-Ioudi, the loudi ? 263 

, in Irish is Achusac, 

in Aiahic Akhezet, the Acheiah 
— payment of tithe, 264 

’ ■ lands, the, had seven inci- 
dents — heiiot, ielief,&c., 272, 283 

tenures in Ceylon, 292 

Feudatories, the, or pajeis of 
teMhs, under the Pontifical go- 
veinment, would constantly im- 
prove, &c., 362 

Fewai dentins, 5 

Ficiuus, 188 

Fig-tiee, the Indian, sacred to the 
Sun, %h. 

■ " — « to Xaca 

or Buddha, 253 

Figuius, 140 

Figuies, the system of, grew into 
symbolic lettm, 184 

Fila (love) sliffi (wkdom) from 
Filusfif, IS (rc(j)iaq, 346 

Fingal, the Scotch wairior, should 
be Singal ? 293 

Finland or Fin land, 300 
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Fiidansi mentions speaking trees, 165 

File, adoied by the Indian and 
Chaldiean loni, and by the Per- 
sians, as the emblem of cieative 
wisdom and power, oi as the 
Wi<>dom and Powei itself, 128 

Fiiebiaiid cieeds, to incite men to 
cut each otheis* thioats, none in 
the lehgion of the Samaiitan 
Nazaute, 409 

Fire Toweis, the, of Iieland, Scot- 
land, and India (so called) — 
Liugas, 260, 261 

Fiimameiit, the, motion of, said to 
have changed, so that the sun 
and stais rose wheie they had 
formeily «et, &c., 314 

Fiimicius, Julius, 114, 115 

First Being — leabsoiption into the, 
hastened or retarded by good or 
bad conduct, 343 

Cause, the, 226 

, in absolute quietude, 

what but Atheism ? 227 

, eveiy thing in emana- 
tion from, 01 ill retum to — no- 
thing stands still except, 294 

j Gas piobahiv thought, 

by the ancient mateiialists, to be 
the substance ot the, 336 

Gieat Cause, eveiy seed a mi- 

ci ocosm of the, 429 

Fish, the, of Assyria — loaniies, 
Wisdom, 347 

Fishes, the two, worshiped aftei 
the Ram and the Bull, 110 

Five temples of Jehovah, in Egypt, 
(piobably cathedials of the Es- 
senes,) 15, 16, 118, 275, 276 

Flagellants, the, 74 

Flaiuen, the Romans made Romu- 
lus a, ^ 53 

Flameus, the three, the Diale to Ju- 
pitei *, the Maitiale to Mars ; the 
Quuinale to Romulus, ik. 


, confined to three, 

their persons weie sacied, and 
they were accountable only to 
the Supierae Pontiff, 422 

Fleui de Lis, the Lotus, 178 

Flood, the, caused by attempts to 
obtain foi bidden knowledge, 204, 


252, 310 

- — , — of Noah, not universal, 

&c., 312, 361 

, a great, more than 2000 

jeais B. C., leaving only a few 
peisous in different places, 313 

, the, which destioyed Maha- 

balipoie, 315 

— , probably occasioned by 

the comet which last appeared in 
1680, 326, 439 

- — , happened in 2348, B. C,, 

accoiding to the Hebrew, and in 
2926, B. C., accoiding to the 
Samaiitan Cluouology, 327 — 

329, 332 

— — , highly probable that a, did 
take place, and that a man and 
his family were saved in a ship, 

335, 438 

of Deucalion, 332 

^ of Ogyges, 314, 332, 338 

Floods, several, piobably occasion- 
ed by a comet, 258, 274, 315, 332, 338 
Flora— flower, floui , pollen, Pallas, 

&c., 238, 242 
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Flora, a corruption of L*phoia, 
iTlB pre, feitillty, &c., 240 

— — , a name of Rome, 241 

Fioience, baptistery at, 67,112 

— , festival of All Souls, at, 68 

— — , chuiches in, coveied with 

votive offerings, 87 

Floiida, 31 

Flour offered to Ceies in the Eu- 
cliaristia, 242, 244 

Flowei— Nazir, Natzir, Nazaietli, 
and Push, mean a, 239, 240, 242 
Floyer, Sir L, thiew out Acrostic 
of the Sibyls, 154 

Fo-hi— Buddha — the invention of 
Chinese letteis asciibed to, 215 

Foley, Mis., and Hon. and Rev. 

Ml., 355 

Folkland, 265 


weie neither feudal, Saxon nor 
Noiman, 269 

lands— lead of, but not 

found, 284 

Foidicidia, the festival of, <^2 

Foieign Quaiteily Review, ou Mo- 
hamed, &c., 377, 378 

Forstei, 38, 150, 225, 229 

Foitescue, on the common laws, 

&c., ot England, &c., 273 

Foitia d'Uiban, Maiquis de, 137, 

169, 426 

Fossiones Tarfarum in Italy, 150 

France, 70, 219, 277, 279, 286, 297 

——the kings of, received the 
tenths, after waidb the ninths, 266 

the constitution ot, 375 

Fianci, the, (Franks,) Liben Sacas, 
and Saxons, the same, 267, 268 
Francis, St., thought to be a 

351, 355 

— the 

tenth Avatar, 368 


—— 1.,— the French poets, undei 
the reign of, less illustiious than 
thePeisian poets undei the leign 
ot Hassau Sabah, the foundei ot 
the Assassins, 389 

Fianciocan Monks, the, woie the 
tonsuie like the priests ot Isis and 
Seiapis, 92 

Fiauk means free, probably fiom 

267 

Fi an k-dl-M oign , a tenm e, • 'Jb 6 

— — , persons holding 

lands in, had no title-deed'^. 


hence the Monks (against the 
Baions) often forged chaiteis, 

&c., 268 

■ j tenants in, 271 

Franklin, the printer of America, 131 
Franks, the Saiian, were Franks of 
Sul, 284 

Fraser, 231 

Free Freemen, probably fiom 
Bacchus or Liber, iibeitas, 
Liber-di— Liber, 267} 

Freehold—- land held of the God 

267 

Fiee lauds, i. e. Bock lands, 271 
Freemasons, the confraternities 
of, 300 

— , the, or Mathcmatici, 

6:c., the best calculatois of time, 141 

— have a i emiiant in their 

ceremonies of a death and resur- 
rection, 143 

— " , Templars, &c., of Ger- 
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manj — their oiigin traced to the 
Assassins, 386 

Freemasons, Rossicrucians, and 
Teraplais, little more than dif- 
feient lodges of one ordei, 388 

Fieemasons* Tavern, when lighted 
up, 298 

Fiee Soccage, 264, 265 

Fiee States, in Europe — the cause 
ot, 366 

■ — , the, of Gieece and Italy, 

held in feudal tenuie, 423 

— Towns — the 72, like the 72 
Helpeis, &c , of Mohamed, 383 

will, 227 

, predestination subversive 

of, 376 

Fieisia, Fiij (Sweedish), Freya, 265 

French, the, ox’-eiran Italy, 57 

, deceived at the Vati- 
can, as at Loretto, 111 


, conduct of, in India, 216 

— ^ have a less coirect 

standaidof raeasuie than the an- 
cients had. The Fiench and En- 
glish would have shewn their 
wisdom by taking the Chest at 
Caiio foi theii standard of mea- 
sure, 404 


-, took the measuiement 


or the P) I amid, at the founda- 
tion, 406 

Fiend (W , Esq }, 330 

Fieiet, 360 

Fiey, 83 

Fieya— the northern Goddess, 209 

— t/ie God, (Godfiey) the Au- 
thoi*snauie, 213 

, the thud person in the Scan- 
dinavian Tiinity—Chivaliy aiose 
fiom the adoiation of ^ 303, 304 

Fiickius de Druidis, 108, 109 

Friday (Fieja) and ^/5saD~666, 209 
Fiinge, the, of the highpiiest’s 
diess, the x,iz%t, meant 600, 

Frisii, the, whence Frieseland or 
fiies-ia, 

F. R. C. (Fratres Rosi Crucis ?) the 
monogram ot the Rossicrucians, 
the Ulumiuati or mvmhle h others 
ot Germany, 

Frog, a, on the pedestal of the God 
at Delphi, 

F?oiss»id, 

Fiy, 165, 179 

Fshito — the Pashto, 237 

Fullei — calls ChiLst both rose and 
hly, 240 

Future life, a, whethei taught by 
Jesus to be by a hell, a metempsy- 
chosis, or by an absoiption iiiio 
the To Ov, uncertain, 308 


179 

209 


301 

165 

55 


Gabaa, la ville de, 19 

Gabb, Ml,, on the measmes of the 
ancients, and on the Pyramid of 
Giza, as built for forming a 
standard of measure, &c., 403—406 
Gabriel (the angel), 88,104 

Gaditaii, the, temple of Hercules, 78 
Gael, Sin-gall, and Sanscrit, the, 262 

, Celtic, and Hebrew, the, once 

all one language, 293 

Gael-doct, the learned Gael, 158, 

188, 292, 294 
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Gael-doct, the sacied language of 


Iona, 288 

, the language of the learn- 
ed loisdom, &c., 295 

Gaelic, the, is called Shan Scneu 
01 Sanscrit, in the Highlands ot 
Scotland, 290 

Gdlasms, 5 

Gale, 46, 47, 53, 74, 81, 84 

Galen, on a month, as 30 days, 321 
Galilee, FaX-aX-ia, counti y of the 
circle or i evolution, ^ 136 

Galien, on music in saciidce, 64 

Galli and Aichigalli, the, 47 

Gallicaii Church, the, its claims, 
independent ot the Pope, 266 

Gallienus, 110 

Game Tioy, the, in Wales, noticed 
by Pliny — Geoffieyof Monmouth, 
piobably, did but repeat the tra- 
dition which he found, 401 

Gandell, Wood, 19, 143 

Ganes, 5 

Ganesd, the, or Elephant, 130, 

165, 227 

is constantly anointed 

with oil, 297 

, animals thought to de- 
scend fiom, to the lowest m in- 
tellect, &c., 407 

Ganessa, Sapientjb Deus, 5 

Gangd, Jiam Gang, 224 

Ganges, the, 239, 263 


Gai, the, of Gargams — the Ghi of 
India— the Ghaui of Stonehenge 
— the Cor of mounts Coidi or 
Kaida (Aiarat) — and the Caido 
of Italy, aie all the same word ; 
they weie centres of measuie- 
ment, round which the 72 and 
360 districts weie laid out, 412 

Gaid— means place, as Stutgard, 

&c., or districts the Heb. gir 
n di — holy Clide, hence the 
cii cles of Gei many, 411 

Garden, Buddha lobbed a, of a 
flower, 244, 248, 249, 256, 288, 415 
Garden oj delight, the, 249, 250 

— , Adonis lobbed the, of a 
flower, 253 

Gardens, the, of Adonis, were all 
Edens, 250 

Gaigaius, Mount, 260 

here piobably are the 

Cor-Ghari, of India, and the Choir 
Ghaur, the Biitish name of 
Stonehenge, 410 

01 Choir Ghaur— otheis 

iu the Carum Gorum of Taitaiy 
and Scotland, 411 

Garnet, Dr., his Tom to the Is- 
lands, 286 

Gaiudapuraua — the atom-like germ, 
mentioned iu the, 398 

Gas, (the Hebrew) spiritual tire — 
hence Ghost— Galvaiuc, electiic 
file, the magnetic fluid, 299, 337 
— and Hydiogen, a digression on, 

&c , 336 

Gate ot Salvation, &c., 242 

Gathelus, a king of Athens— the 
Scots have a stoiy about, 401 

Gaul, 103, 262 

, the worship of Mithia spread 

ovei all, 99 

, all the oriental mythos well 

marked in, 370 

Gauls, the, worshiped the Virgo 
Paritara, as the Mother of God, 
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100 yeais before the buth of our 
Savioui, 108, 109, 135 

Gauls, black, in Scotland, 204 

Gautama, the Nyaya philosophy 
originated with, 429 

Gavel-kind, lands held in, weie all 
\xi free soccage, 265 

Gaya, 148 

Gehauei, 304 

Gebeiin, the Count, on Malays 
speaking Hebiew, 156 

— — on the dance oblique, 179 

Geddes, Di., 1, 4, 61 

— — , on identity of Hebrew 
and Saxon, 155, 199, 275 

Geminus, on a month, as 30 days, 321 
Geiieial of the Piiest oi Pontiff, 
when the, in gieat empiies, made 
himself Khan, the lauds vveie 
granted to his followers, on con- 
dition of each equipping hiraselt 
foi wai , 395 

— , if the, seized the crosiei 
of his employer, as at Rome, 
with CsBsai, the Pontifex would 
become a waiiioi, ^ 39^ 

Geneiation but acietion, how ren- 
dered probable, 398 

Genesis, 4, 11 — 13, 16, i9 

and history of Egypt iden- 
tical, 11, 12 


. a Buddhist book, 

' — , allegorical meaning of, 

, names ot the actois in, 

shevv the mythos, 

— — shews marks of compilation, 
and of mutilation, 

, the books of, the oldest in 

the world, 

— , a, the secret book of the 
first pontifical goveinment, 

, had two meanings, toi the 

leanfied and the vulgar, 

a Buddhist book, toibids 


, 15 
83 
105 


animal food, 

in ch. ii. to end of ch, iv. 


128 

134 


155 


173 

183 

202 


is Brahmiirical; it permits ani- 
mal food in sacrifice of the Lamb, 203 
the 1st and 2nd books or, 


have two histones and two alle- 
gories, 247, 248 

, should be called Barasit, 

i. e. wisdom, n e. Veda oi Buddha, 25 1 
— , mentious not the change 
in the earth’s axis, 316 

— — , the account m, a valuable 
recoid of the tradition or the 


flood, 332 

— , how its history should be 
treated, 334, 335 

-, the text of, inclines to 

Shem, &c., 353, 361 

the 3id book of, might De 


called the book of the geneia- 
tiuns or legeneiatious of Adam, 

, the text of, does not say 

the surface ot the whole globe 
was covered— many persons, m 
differ eiit parts, may have escaped, 
&c , 

— — , the Jews not permitted to 
lead, lest it should diaw them 
into idolatry, by its Tiimtariau 
doctiine, 

— , the divisions of 72, &c., 
marked in, 

the doctiine of, the moving 


360 


361 


364 

381 


cause of the conduct of almost 
all the world, from the earliest 
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time ; it was not confined to the 
Jews, but was a book of the se- 
ciet mysteiies of the world, ^ 390 
Genesis implies that the first pair 
weie cieated side to side like the 
Siamese boys — but still male and 
female — hv the woman being 
taken from the side of man, 397 

, how ch. X ver. 21 ought 

to be leiideied, 399, 409 

, the amalgam of the sys- 
tems, in the East and West, 400 

— , the author of, pei fectly un- 

der stood the doctrine of Agii- 
mensoiism ; not written by Moses, 413 

, a microcosm of two worlds 

in, 430 

, 111 , the fact of the flood is 

loaded w'ith mythic absurdities 
and iinstianslations, 439 

, may it not be Tamul, con- 
taining several meanings, con- 
htiucted foi seciec\ ^ 440 

rjengi'' Khan, 175, 375 

— — j an Avatar, 207, 352 

, believed to be a di- 
vine incai nation, 343 

— — himself to be 

the pel sou foietold, 344 

his alleged riiiiacu- 

Jous biith — his name Zin, his 
ompiie called the gavetument of 
he luaiched into China 
icil211,A.D., 353 

did suit, &c., to Tho- 

giul, 354, 361, 383, 388 

— ,was probably moved 

by supeistition as well as policy, 
to go to Caracoium, 390 

I,,.,— — , went to Caracoium 
tor investiture, 411 

Genius, the, of each cycle— birth, 
death, &c , of, 136 

Gentile monuments adopted by mo- 
dern Christians, C8 

TfiXfiTat, sacrifices for the 

dead, 73, 74 

religion an immense type, 118 

confirmation, a, of the Mo- 
saic record of the deluge, 314 

mysteiies, when the, began, 

a herald proclaimed, Procul, 
iuuc piocul este, piofani 430 

Gentiles, the, 59, 60, 61, 79, 81, 84 

— * celebrated the biith of the 

God Sol, on Dec. 25th, 98, 99 

j estoiic doctrines of, 123 

" and Christians, secret re- 
ligions of, the same, 130 

— , the higher class of, the 

initiated, expected the tenth in- 
carnation about the time of Mo- 
hamed, 379 

Geoffiey of Monmouth — the history 
found in, of the landing of Bru- 
tus, at Totness, 400, 401 

Geola,— goal— turning of the sun, 135 
Georgius, [his Alphabetum Tibeta- 
nuin,] 1 — 3, 5 — 9, 31, 37, 105, 

117, 118, 122, 186, 192, 211, 

213, 214, 221, 222, 224, 225, 
227—229, 235, 238, 241, 243, 

250, 253, 337, 397 
Gergesenes, 96 

Geiizim, Mount, 207 

jthe sacred mount, the na- 
tional cathedral, ^ 275 

German and Scandinavian Saxons, 
the, from the Sacse, 209 


German, the, on words in, identical 
\vith Sanscrit, 234 

Germans, the, 59, 221 

, nakedness of, 204 

■ ■ ■, ancient, change of 
lands among, 282, 283 

.divided the year into 

tliree, 421 

Germany, 4, 70, 211, 277, 279, 

282, 300, 411 

j the emperor of, always 

claimed supreme power, and con- 
sidered all other kings of Europe, 
probably of the world, as his 
\assals, as Caesar and Augustus 
did, 380, 400 

, the Freemasons, &c., of, 

feared by Hammer and his mas- 
ter, 386 

, in the pfahlburger (pale) 

of, we have a remnant of the 
Pontifical Govei nment, ^ 434 

Gervas ot Tilbury, on the sign of 
Richard*s standard, 349 

Gessenius, 19 

Ghaii of time, a— a, man in health 
said to make 360 respirations in ; 
a Ghai i is the sixtieth par t of a 
day and a night ; how' subdivid- 
ed, 406 

Gillian, in Mazandaian, 231 

Giam— hence Gauga or Jaiiga, 7 

Jang, Deus Sapientiae, ib. 

Giants— Great Britain sard to have 
been inhabited by, when Brutus 
seized the island, &c., 400 

Gibbon, on the dreams of the Pau- 
lite Chriijtians, &c., 342 

— no exception to the almost 

universal practice of leceiring un- 
conditionally the evidence of par- 
tisans or of opponents — Whence 
history worse than a riddle, 376 

Gilgal, a stone circle^ the simplest 
of temples, 135 

Girdle, and Sudra, 65, 66, 77, 78 
Girls, (believed . by the fathers^ 
to be pregnant by Demons, 100 

Giuli, or CEiia Geola, month of De- 
cember, 135 

gl means cvrcle^ the Gael, 292 

Glanville (on Gavel-Mnd), 265 

Globe, the surface of, microcosmi- 
cally arranged, 399 

— — , our, an effect, perhaps of a 
3rd or 4th, or 5th inter nal or 
mundane revolution ; will not go 
to ruin or dec^y, 431 

Glover, 61, 69 

gn, a ga7den, (hence Gan-isa, 
protector of gardens,) 245, 415 
Gnios, Gnos, 6 

Gnomon, the proboscis of the ele- 
phant on the icon of Gun-putty, 
suspected to have often formed a, 4 15 

s and dials, the, of Ahaz, 

always inscribed with Etruscan 
or Phanician figures, still used 
by us, 416 

Gnosis, yvacTi^^ the, 5, 128, 130 
— — , the orientM, beautiful and 
suhlime^ 132, 351, 448 

, secret mysteries of, con- 
nected with magical heads, 349 

, the, or doctrine of Ema- 
nations, 367 

Gnostic Christians, the, 10 

Gnosticism — the real science of an- 
tiquity, 131 


Gnosticism was nothing but the 
doctrines of the Cabala corrupt- 
ed, and becoming publicly known, 403 
Gnostics, the, 60, 75, 224 

— , had Jesus of Bethle- 
hem for the people— Jesus of 
Nazaieth tor the Conclave and 
Cardinals, 129 

Goat and sheep, the, same genus, 
will bread forward, 188 

Gobaruta, Btephanus, 122 

Go lo see, Chinese name for the 
Russians, 149 

God, Chod, is Od, Hod, 6 

, the Kosnios, Mundus, man 

made after the image of, 136, 228 

equally present with the pious 

Hindoo, Jew, Mohamedan, and 
Christian, 145 

— is called Dtos by the South 
Americans, 161 

, supposed to change everyday, 226 

— , almost every heathen, had 
the name of 666, 241 

, the author requiied to believe 

that He walked in the gaiden, 
and wrestled with Jacob, 254, 334 

, believed to be a spiiitual 

fire, 299, 336 

was nature, all nature God — 

how, 336 

, our creator, is he not our 

preserver, the regulator of all 
nature, &c.? 338 

— , man, and erciy thing .sup- 
posed to be made in the image of, 397 

Sol, the, 98, 112 

, birth of the, celebrated 

on Dec. 25th, 99, 100 

, put to death on the 

23rd and raised on the 25th of 
March, 100 

^ said to be the father 

of Gengrs Khan and of Tamer- 
lane, 353 

Godfrey (the Autho^^s name) from 
the God Fieya, 213 

Godhead— a belief in the Trinita- 
rian nature ot the, not meritori- 
ous ; the ancient philosophers 
saw no benefit in speculations 
on, to those who were labour- 
ers, 387 

Gods, the, burial of all the, 1^3 

— — , had no names in early 
times, and no icons, 147 

, ** sit on the sides of the 

Noxlih,’' on Meru, 175 

— of the week, names of the, 208 

, the names ot, derived from 

cycles, 212 

— 360, one for every day in the 
year, 319 

, the originals of all the, have 

been of the black race, 363 

, the numerous, ofGieece and 

India, easily traced to the Trinh 
tarian doctrine, 364 

— , the 12 greater, and tire 360, 
one for each day, 433 

— , the deaths and resurrections 
of the, parts of a secret system, 
by degrees made known to the 
vulgar, 442 

Godwyn, 114 

Gold, fiankincense, and mynh, 
offered by the Magi to the Sun, 96 

— , while the, was the only me- 
tal, and coin not invented, 380 
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Golden Age, a, may have existed, 
when theie weie no wais, 1, 305 

, the, 266, 307 

, when and why it 

began to decline, &c., 306, 

365, 366 

•, the fact of the 

existence of, 369 

, the first four Ca- 
lifs belieied themsehes destined 
to restore, 377 

, not a figuie of 

speech, but a leality, 423 

, a, pioduced by the 

mild Sacerdotal government — 
then an age of Silver, of Brass— 
and, as the system went to pieces, 
an age of Iron, 434 

, the, probably intro- 
duced by the A«i XlsKatryai, who 
bi ought peace and civilisation 
fiom the East, 439 

Fleece, the — holy wisdom, 

190, 253 

Gomara, 30 

Good (on Job), 219,274 

— — Friday, the ^'Agonie** at 
Rome, on/ 92 

Gor, cade — Gor-reich, ruler of a 
circle, 413 

Goidyseau Mountains, the, 260, 411 
Goigon’s head, the, nonsense of, 349 
Gorius, 61, 67, 68 

Gorloes — the appearance of, as- 
sumed by the Goigon's head, 

&c., 349 

Gort, the Ivy, three, 161, 163 

, the monogiam of,r", 177 

Goshen , the house of the sm, 110 

of Egypt, and Gosaen of 

India, — the land of the Soc, 280 
Gospel histories, the, from the 
scriptures of the Therapeutae or 

Essenes, 45, 46, 96 

— of the Nazarenes, 63 

Infancy, 96 

— , the, on the mass of man- 
kind seeing, they mtght not per- 
ceive, 334 

— — of John, the beginning of 
|he, Platonic, 113 

« ^ ^ , 

contains Gnostic doctrines, the 

Gnosis and Cabala ; found in a 
vault under the ancient temple 
at Jerusalem, 125, 126 

Gospels, the, 64, 67, 73 

— — — , four, because theie are 

four winds, 100 

— ■ — , intended to con- 
ceal a secret system, 123, 308 

— I '■ , the Tiinitaiian doc- j 

trine not cleaily developed in, 
why, 367 

, one of the, [apocry- 
phal ?] desciibes Jesus and the 
Twelve Apostles as having cele- 
brated a dance after the last sup- 
per, 426 

Gothic and Hindu nations, con- 
nexion of opinions between the, 245 
Goths, the, 203 

— — , (under Alaric,) were 
driven forwards to the West, by 
the Huns, 273 

Grabe, Dr., 5, 60 

, his Iienaeus, Lib. ii. 

Cap. xxxix,, 120 

VOL, II. 


Tpiz(j.fAa, the first Greek letters, in 
lines, 159 

ra, 163, 166 

Gi ammai, fiist taught among the 
Gieeks by Epicurus, 195 

Grandfathers, gieat-giandfathei s, 

&c , what do we know of them ? 339 
Gland Seignioi, excommunication 
by, of the Pasha ot Egypt, a bru- 
iumfulmen, 352 

the, descended 

irom the Khans of Taitaiy, re- 
garded as Loid Paramount and 
ecclesiastical head, 375 

■ 01 Sultan, the, as 

superior loid, claims, though he 
does not leceive, the tenth of the 
pioduce , having no equal, he 
never makes a peace, but only a 
long truce, &c., 380, 395 

Vicar 01 Viciamaditya, 9 

Granta and Cam, the, Indian names 
of the Camhiidge iivei, 295 

Giantha, the letteis of Cape Como- 
rin so called, ib. 

Giant’s Thoughts on the Gael, 413, 439 
Grape, the, ^or^vq, 9, 204, 223, 

253, 254 

Stone, the, pof, 9, 224 

Giavamena of Geimany, the, 70 

Great and emperor, the claims of all 
persons so called, founded on 
Avataiism, on a believed descent 
fiom Noah’s eldest son,oi on the 
X^tporma leceived fiom the lineal 
descendant of, 349 

Gi'eat One to come, the — struggles 
of diffei ent pei sons, each to make 
out that he was, ib. 

j a belief that he 

was the, has led a conqueror to 
his success or his destruction — it 
led Julian to the deseit, Napo- 
leon to Moscow, 358 

Gieaves’s measuiement of the Py- 
lamid, — where taken, 405, 406 

Giecian histoiy, 18, 19 

Greece, 17, 19, 21, 35, 40, 47, 

60, 87, 102, 118, 239, 275, 281 
— , the Sages of, held the doc- 
trine of purgatoiy, 73 

, the s&sen torn men of, 127, 226 

, the sixteen-letter system 

in, 185 

, colonies into, fiom India, 

213, 419 

, Muses, the, or Saviours 

of, why nme, 286 

, Lydia, and the Grecian colo- 
nies, the ancient year of, only 
360 days, 319 

, the doctrine of the lenew- 

ed incarnation, visible in, 340 

— , disputes in, between deb- 

tors and ci editors, not under- 
stood, 418 

, wilting in, probably con- 
fined, foi a long time, and Latin 
to the caste of priests, in Italy, 
as the Sanscrit was to the caste 
of priests in India, 437 

Greek, Hindoo, Latin, and Sansciit 
names of numbers, 166, 167 

— — alphabet, the, altered from 
the Asiatic for superstitious pur- 
poses, 186 

— — , the, on words in, identical 
with Sanscrit, 334 

3 T 


Gieck, the, was fiist wiitten with- 
out vowels, 249 

scholars, like the Sans- 

ciit, fail in their explanations, 
why, 290, 429 

, when that language was 

aa-fifAoc and irvyA£%v{A£vo;, &c , 437 

church, baptism in the, by 

iinmeision, 65 

Gieeks, the, 16—18, 20, 48, 49, 

61, 65, 74, 86, 87, 130, 131, 

133, 139, 150, 159, 189, 211, 

221, 224, 337 

and Romans, few infant 

Gods, among, 100 

, their eiioi of nine 

days on the precession, 134 

, less skilled in astio- 

noray than the Saxons, 135 

, admitted no wilting 

older than Homei’s poems, 169 

— , had once the same 

numeial letteis as the He- 
biews, 187 

ignoiant of their my- 

thos, 226 

j tropical year of, 318 

— , had two standards of 

square measuie — the Aioura and 
the Plethron; there were two of 
each of these measures, 406 

, among the, some families 

possessed hereditaiy offices — pai- 
ticulaily the piiests, 421 

, among the, all dancing 

mimetic — the Guosian dances 
peculiaily sacred to Jupiter, 425 

Giegoiy I., or the Gieat, on use of 
images, 80, 86, 93 

, his command could not 

iiigiaft all the Pagan doctrines, 
saciaments, &c,, into the Chiis- 
tian religion, 94 

— , believed to be a divine 

incai nation, 343, 375 

Gregoiy Nyssenus, 84 

Thauraatuigus, *&. 

XII L, as Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, lefoimed the calendar, 52 

Gregory’s, Dr., opinion of Whis- 
ton’s Theoiy, &c., 331 

Griesbach, 118 

Grotius, ^ 37, 278 

Ground, the, not cujsed— it still 
pioduces fieely, &c., 252 

Groves, the adoiation offered in, 
reprobated — what they weie, 193 

Gruter (Inscriptions of), 320 

Guam — wisdom, 225 

Guatama, oi Buddha the Second, 
his leligiou established in Cey- 
lon, 288 

Guatiniala, 33 

Guebres, the, fire-woishipers, 83 

, the mythos found 

among — Christianity gt iesously 
defaced, &c., 357 

Guerin de Rocher, the abb6, 2, 10 
—17, 19, 163, 177, 178, 221, 273 
Guines, De, 36, 215 

Tvyvi, Can-ia, the,— the garden of 
delight, allegory of, 249, 250 

and Kv 0 v, probably a mistake 

between, as applied to the pro- 
fane and to dogs, 430 

Gun-putty — with an elephant’s 
head, the emblem of wisdom, at 
the side of Indian roads— 
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ther of the garden, from gti, 
gaideii, and petti fathei, 413 

Guiithaui, king, a decUiatoiy law 
passed by, at the Council of Mas- 
con, 279 

Gubhtasp, '7 

Gutzlaft*to Joiiinal, 215, 216, 217 
Gvvytldiou (one ot the thiee Se- 
loiiyddion), the diviner bij trees, 153 
Gymno&opliists oi Samaneans, the, 

43—45, 368 

I — , the 

monks ot Em ope were, 370 

Gynajcociacy, 24 

Gyndes, the river, made foidable 
for the aimy of Cyi us, —against 
Babylon, 317 


H, oiiginally pionounced h as in 
English, 204 

Habul, gives Cabala, the woid used 
in Italy for a fable, 300 

Hadad, is Idad oi 1-hadad, 6 j 

— — , couupted fiom t/cf, 162 I 
Hadiian, 15 

Hag, 31 

Hagar— the Mohamedans inaiiUain 
that she was not a slave, but a 
princess, 386 

, Dr,, 150, 153, 227, 236, 248 

Haggai lived before the entrance ot 
the suu into Pisces, 125 

— — foietells the promised desire 
of all nations by a feminine woid, 291 
Hail to the Dove,” &c., 114 

Hakem Bemrillah, belieted to be 
a divine incarnation, 343 

, established oi en- 

laiged the college at Caiio, call- 
ed Daiol-Hikmet or the house of 
wisdom— pi ovided it abundantly 
with books, mathematical m- 
stinnients, celebrated jnotessois, 
and a levenue of 257,000 ducats, 387 
Hakim, 4, 7 

the king, 300 

Halde (Pfeie du). See Dn Halde. 

Halfeld, 43 

Halhed, Mr., 131, 342, 355 

Halicai nassus, a city of Asia, 3 1 9 

Hallam, 268, 288, 356 

, on feudal system, 277, 285 

, on ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions, 278, 284 

— "s Const. Hist, of England, 

283, 417 

^ on waste lands in the 

hands of the monks — riches ac- 
quired by bunging them into 
cultivation, 418 

Halley, Di., on the Comet of 1680; 

Its 1 evolution in 575 or 575| 
years, «&c., 326 

-*3, Dr,, opinion of Wliiston's 

Theory, 331 

Ham, piobably Noah's eldest son,“J „g, 

, the story of his uncover- > 

ing his father, why contiived, J 
— , a claim for (the divine right 
oO probably set up by the Ish- 
maelites in Egypt; the despots 
do not bring it forwaid, why, 384 


Ham, both Syiia and Egypt the 
domain of, 385 

, in the diusion of the world, 

had 24 naits, 399 

, the wicked one, &c., fathei of 

the Canaanites or followeis of 
theyewit/fe piinciple, 430 

Hamilton, Sii W., 85 

, 238, 352 

■ ■ 3 on the woid Ciicai, 277 

Hammer, 205, 220, 221, 235, 237, 

247, 424, 437 

, on the Assassins, 348, 

381—391 

, on the meeting of Juiists 

at Bagdad, 359 

— — ’s. Ml. Von, Histoiy of the 
Assassins, is one gieat untiuth, 
founded on one great mistake, 

381, 382 

, his zeal against modem 

seciet societies, 384, 386, 391 
, his iguoiance ot the sys- 
tem lespecting the thiee holp 
cities, die., 385 

— — 3 lauds the ancients foi 
keeping the people in iguoiance ; 
but lepiobates the same system 
in modem Egypt, 387 

followed Miikhond and 

Wassaf in his History of the As- 
sassins — hence his account is 
not sui prising, 390 

Haucaiville, M., D', 97 

Han nay, Robeit, Esq., on Charties, 
its Cathedial, and miraculous 
Stone, 259, 260 

on the be- 
ginning of the municipal govern- 
ments of oui towns — their date, 401 
Hannibal shewed a maich fiom 
Giauada to Rome was possible, 385 
Hanuma, the monkey, half mm, 

180, 249 

Haquim, 4 

Haree or Heri, the Greek Epwf, 
the Saviou r of all, 118 

Hai-ol-ump, Hai-al-om, Mount of 
the God Om, 178, 179 

Haipocration, 319 

Hassan Sabah, the college of, at 
Cano, 250, 387 

— , founder of the sect 

of Ishmaelites, may have been 
the last descendant in the right 
line of Fatima, the favourite 
daughter of Moharaed : his joui- 
ney to Rei and Ispahan, and his 
dialogue with Aboulfasl, 328, 

388, 390 

, the lineal descend- 
ant of the prophet, the last 
Imam, 383 

made the fortress of 

Alamout the seat of his power, 

386, 388 

, was, in the opinion 

of his followers, a renewed in- 
carnation of divine wisdom, like 
the Pope, or the Lama of Tibet, 389 

— the second, assumed to be 

the real Imam, 388 

, pretended to burn 

his books; if he did, he kept 
copies. Something, piobably, 
good in them, which the ene- 
mies of the Assassins could not 
lefute, and dated not expose to 
view, 390 


Hastings, Mr., on a tradition at 
Benaies, 444 

Hat, the chief ensign of the Fla- 
meus, 53 

Hatfield Chase, the scotted or taxed 
lands ot, 284 

Haughton, Professor, [Sii Greaves], 

158, 244, 245, 261, 358 

3 on deiiva- 

tion of the woid Sanscrit, 290 

,on Cor-Ghari 

or Coi-Ghirry,the mountain Cor, 411 

, on the woids 

Nyaya and Vedanta, 428, 429 

Hayti, the God of, called Jocanna, 31 

He, n, the numbei 5, 138 

— and Vm (5 and 6), the 

male and female — all the lace ot 
man descended from the union 
and conjunction of, 409 

Heathens, the infeiior gods of the, 89 

matched by 

saints, 90 

, names of the gods 

of, copied by the Chiistians, 91 

Heavens, the, a book, — whatever 
is in natuie, to be lead in, 235 

Hebiew, the, every lettei of, had 
foiii or five meanings, 15 

, spoken in China, and 
the Hebrew and Chiistian sys- 
tem fiouiished theie, 11 

, i. e. the Celtic, in 

Wales, 130, 154, 163, 176 

and Samaritan chioiiology, 

the difference between, 13.*) 

, the, ancient Chinese neaily 
related to, 148 

— and Arabic the .same, 

153, 159, 213 
— — , is Celtic aud Saxon, 155 

— — — , and Mexican, close 
affinity between, %h, 

— , Bibles given to the 
Iiish, 163 

■ — , the loot of the East 

Indian languages, 183, 226 

— ■■ ' — , vowel Points of, mo- 
dern, 184 

and Celtic, deficiency 

of vowels in, 185 

— , the fiist language of «• 

the Indians, * 217 

— or Chaldee, the original 

rout of Sanscut, 236, 237 

, Samaritan, and Syriac or 

Pushto, have each 22 lettei'', 239 

— — , the first numeral symbols 
written into the, 291 

— , the, according to Young, is 
Welsh, 293 

— , the sacred script became a 
dead language to the Jews, 294 

, the, locked up in the Tem- 
ple, preseived in purity, 437 

Hebiews, the, 17 

■ — , give only Adam and 

six princes in the lace of Seth, 133 

— ’ ' — , used R toi S., 199 

— , contused state of the 

history of, 332 

Heeien, 10, 159 

— , on the wealth, &c., of the 

Egyptian piiests, 366, 373 

Hegisippus, 46 

Helen, the female generative prin- 
ciple, 61 

— — the mystical mother of Con- 
stantine, 289 
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Helena— mother of Constantine, 
— , St., Napoleon at, a decided 
fatalist, 

Heliogabalus and Caligula requiied 
kissing of the foot, 

• — , Antoninus, 

Heliopolis, or On, 

— , the temple at, had its 
ssLcredJishes and tank, 

its kings called Ad and 


Adad, 


the ancient academy 


Page 

348 

358 

55 

348 

110 

236 

tb. 


of, 38; 

Hell, hot, cold, &c., 73 

— , a, whethei Jesus Christ 
taught a futuie life by, 308 

Helots, the, remains of a lace 
drowned by the flood, 274, 310 

, the aborigines, a class of 

almost every where, were slaves 
undei slaves, &c., 362 

Henry of Navaiie, 54 

— — I., not called Majesty, 213 

Heptarchy, the Saxon, did not ex- 
tend to Scotland, 273 

— , traces of tithes paid un- 
der the, 279 

Heiaclidse, the^ from Atreus, 119 

Heiaclitus, 47 

Heibeit, Lord, 30 

Heibeit, extract from, on <‘evei- 
lasting Rome,” 146 

Hercules, 8, 19, 21, 106, 112, 117, 

132, 137, 154, 225 

■ ' 78 

100 
105 

119 
144 


sun, 


the Gaditau temple of, 
a peisoiufication of the 

-, the Labouis of, 

, the Gieek and Indian, 

identity of, 

sti angled the serpent, 

the Labouis, &c, of, 


‘‘types of what the leal Saviour 
was to do and suffer,” 

the, at Muttia, and on 


Egyptian buildings. 

Antony called himself 


the lineal descendant of, 

-, Alexander tiaced his de- 

Perseus in 


sceut horn, 

was called 


193 

282 

346 

348 


^Africa and Persia, and Sesostris 
in I^ypt, 

Heiculeses, &c., put to death, &c., 142 
Heiennius, _ 448 

Heresies, twenty befoie Chiist, 60 

Heri or Eli means Saviour, 16, 293 

Hericulas, the, and Pooms, 117 

, from Atri, 1 1 9 

Hermapion, 159 

Hermes, 31, 131 

jTeut or Thoth, the inventor 

of letteis, 163 

, or fifth Mercury or Buddha, 164 

— — , the alphabet of, 220 

Herod, 96^ 449 

and the 3 Kings or Magi, 96 

— — , Jesus not ciucified under, 

according to Irenseus, 122, 129 

believed by the Jews to be 
the Messiah, 233 

to he a 261 , 416 

Herodotus, 2, 15, 19, 27, 28, 36, 

54, 86, 167, 180, 181, 204, 221, 

230, 268, 273, 314 

really the fatUr of 

history ; did not discover the 


empire of Solomon, or the moun- 
tain tribe of Jews, 


n 


Herodotus’s 
the same. 


history and 


Page 

Genesis 
12, 13 


was in Egj^pt about 400 


17 


381 

71 

448 


years B.C 

— neier names the empiie 

of Solomon, 134 

— , all books befoie, weie 

sacied, 246 

— , history befoie, meie 

mythos, 313, 334 

, on Solon discouismg 

with Cioesus, 318, 319 

Hesiod, 305 

Hespeiides, the apples of, the tiee 
of knowledge, 190, 253 

— , fiom VI? oz and 

pn, letters and tree, and di flower, 240 
Hhazar — ten in Heb. or Chaldee — 
2<asijo^ in Gieek, literally a decad, 322 
Hesychius, 248, 287 

Hexameters, pentameters, &c.,hovv 
they aiose, 340 

Hibbeit’s Shetland Islands, 284 

Hieralpha, the, of the Hindoos, was 
the Lituus or Crosiei, 79 

, in the hand of Hercules, 282 

Hieiarchs, the, of each^ nation, 
would grow into Archieraichs, 
as the knowledge of a very diS' 
tant Lord faded away, ^ 

Hierarchy, the, of Christians, a 
close copy of that of the Peisians, 
Hieiocles, 

Hieioglyphic alphabet, the, the fiist 
lettei or symbol of, an owl, 192, 

205, 221 

Hieroglyphics, 20 

' ' ■, on two at Rome, not 
fiom Egypt, 92, 93 

, meaning of, lost in 
Egypt, 159, 160 

- - — , the Mexican, known 

to all, 160, 235 

— , 1 emains of, in Chinese 
letteiss, 214 

I '■ '■ the Egyptian seciet, 
except to the initiated, 235 

Hieronymus (Jerom), 16, 58, 77, 

95, 96, 98 

Hierophantes, the, of Athens, drank 
hemlock to render them impo- 
tent, 77 

CaDn him, wisdom, 195, 215, 225 
n»3n hhme, Guam, a coiruption 
of, 225 

Hilaali, 29 

Hilaxion, on the foundeis of mo- 
nasteries, &c, 368 

Hindoo doctrine, the, on the number 
of Incarnations, 127 

, Greek, Larin, and Sanscrit 

names of numbers, 166, 167 

year, the, is 360 days, 316 

princes, the, solicit investi- 
ture of the Mogul, though he is 
a Mohamedan, 352, 353 

• institutions at one rime si- 


milar and universal thioughout 
India, 418 

Hindoos, the, 33, 69, 72, 73, 

79, 81, 83, 103 

. ■, their pristine lelx- 

gion that of the pure and ancient 
Catholic faith, 

believe the Vedas 


24 


were written in a divine, long- 
lost language, 226 

and followers of 


Brothers, Southcote, &c., be- 


479 

Pago 


lieve the last Avatar is yet to 
come, 354 

Hindoos, the, say, theie have been 
thousands of Avatars, ''96^ 

Hindus, the, give the first created, 

&.C., 

, believe that all livinq 

beings oiiginate fiom an atom- 
like geira, 398 

Hio — Cio — iscieiitia, 227 

Hippaichus, 26, 139, 141, 142 

Hippociates, on the length of the 

yeai, 319 

Hispaniola, 

Histone des Temps Fabuleux, 11, 


12, 17 

Histories, the, of Romulus, Cyrus, 
Theseus, Bacchus, Heicules, 
Cristna, &c., in reality identi- 
cal, 30: 

Histoiy, the, of Rajast’han, 4, 39, 

117, Ih 

befoie Heiodotus — meie 

mythos, 313, 334 

— , eveiy, a mysteiy, to conceal 
the tiuth, that the mass seeing, 
might not perceive, 334 

— — > originally one, and that a 

mythos of the ai rival of a divine 
incarnation in each age, which 
the priests of each country per- 
suaded the people must he le- 
novated in then peculiar coun- 


tiy, 34 h 

, a gieat part of ancient, 

should be considexed as mytho- 
logy, 3h() 


so well qualified to write a gene- 
ral, as the Author, .ib‘9 

— — — , all, made worse than a 
riddle, how, 37 6 

Hivites, Evites, or Ophites, the, 31 

Hoffman, says, the eaily Christians 
did wisely not to expose the rays- 
teiies to the profane view of in- 
fidels, 442 

Hog’s History of Cornwall, 70, 88, 

178, 179, 286 

Hollowmas-day or La Sarahna, 82 

Holloway’s Originals, 154 

Holm or haiim, the Phcenix, Phoi- 
nixoi Palm-tree, h5 

Holme, the, 69 

Holsenius, on the analogy between 
English, Spanish, &c., 258 

Holy Bread— the Pagans, says Ti- 
bullus, appease the Divinity with, 62 

Holy Ghost, the, 20, 54, 65, 81 

" '■ ■■ — spiiitus, Xlv£vp.a, 

mi, ail , breath, 07 

, effects of, wisdom 

and power, 1 28 

, or Zephii , 1 83 


scended otx Jesus Christ, at his 
baptism, in the form of a dove— 
always b. female dove, 285 

, of Plato’s Trinity 

was Ne< — ^Venus, 286 

well known to the 

ancient Celts, and Invoked in 
their public councils, 299, 337 

- ' , breath or air in 

motion, 337 

Holy One, the, in the West, incom- 
prehensible, and one with the 
Tien, 36 

Holy Trinity, the, SO 
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23 

%h, 

lb. 


Horn— the Mexican Cieatoi and 
Triune God, 

Hoin-eican— place of the Holy Tii- 
nity, 

— ^-ei-can — country of the Seif- 
existent, 

eteuli~God of threefold dig- 
nity. 2 b, 

■ -eyoca— -place of the Creatoi, tb 

Homeyoca, the same as the Omorca 
ot the Chaldseaus, 28 

Homei, 13, 17, 18, 64, 305 

, the MS. poems of, all with- 
out the diganima, 168 

, no writing older than, ad- 
mitted by the Greeks, 169 

, his poems indebted to Aris- 
totle, &c., for their perfection, 

195, 196, 293 

— — , Om (the God) and Eii 
01 Heri (Saviour) — Om the Sa- 
viour, 293 

Hoiiovei, the Logos or Linga was 
so called in Persia, 261 

Boiace, 62, 77 , 87, 92, 357 

Hoijfi Sabbaticae, 78 

Hornius, on the Mexicans— from 
Scandia, 278, 279 

Hoise and Ass, unknown in a state 
of nature to the Americans, 35 

— the, viewed with honor when 
fiist seen by the Mexicans, but 
undeceived by the death of, 38 

— — , the, of the Revelation, 39 

—— — , cow, and sheep, how convey- 
ed to America, 40 

— and the Ass, will not breed 
forward, 188 

Hoi us, son of Isis, his biith, death, 
and lesuirection celebrated in 
Egypt, 102 

worshiped by the Muscovites, 1 10 

— — , an Egyptian granomarian, 219 
Hosanna, 31 

Hoskyus, John, on Chinese nume- 
rals, &c., 216 

Hostia, ancient sacrifice, 91 

Houlakou, the third successor of 
Gengis, said to have finally de- 
stioyed the Assassins or Ishniael- 
ites, in A.D. 1256, 382 

Howaid, the philaiithiopist, 142 

Hu, God in Welsh — his sanctuary 
an Ox-stall, 178 

Huehue, the Mexican fiist paii, 26 
Hnli festivals, at the vernal equinox, 106 
Hum, cTece?/— Humbug, JBtg Hum, 293 
Human sacrifices of prisoneis of 
war, ordeied by the (Mosaic) 
law, 194 

sacrifices, offered alike in 

Rome and in Britain— they were 
not laid aside by the Romans till 
the time of Claudius, 416 

race, the, probable increase 

of, after the flood, in 500 or 600 
yeais, 395 , 439 

^ reason, according to the 

Chinese, is the 1 eason of the uni- 
verse, 393 

Humboldt, 25—28, 33, 34 

— , the learned or Sabio— 

297 

Hume and other historians have 
failed to account for many cii- 
cumstauces lelating to our Saxon 
ancestors, from taking too con- 
fined a view of the subject . the 
fabricators of Stonehenge and 


Page 

Abuiy seem not to have enteied 
then mind, &c., 416 

Hnme, on the Aga of the land, 417 

Huns, the, 203 

— — , diove the Goths towaids 
the West, 273 

Hutchinson, I 37 

— and Shaw saj, the 

Onion is a perfect emblem of the 
disposition of the heavens, 438 

Hydaspes, the, 19 

Hyde, Dr., 30, 61, 64—66, 70, 

71, 77, 78, 83, 86 , 89, 92, 98, 

101, 218, 240 

— , on the fear of the an- 
cients of believing too little, 107 

Hydianos, the, 65, 66 

Hydiogen, piobably constituted 
what the ancients called epintual 
fire, the To Ov, &c , 7, 336 

Hydiopism, 7 

Hymnes, les, d’Orph 6 e, 97 

Hypeiboiean island, a sacied, said 
to have adored Apollo, 262 

Hyperboreans, the black dove fiom 
the, to Delos and Delphi, 285 


I, a monogram, prefixed for mys- 
teiy, 6 

— , the form of is X, in the Dalma- 
tian alphabet, 190 

— , the Cieator, the mother of 
figures, letteis, knowledge, ib, 

— , said to be prefixed foi sake of 
mysteiy, (the sign of the male 
piinciple,) 198, 343, 344 

— , the ancient Saxon emphatic ar- 
ticle, 199 

— , is Agam (Sansci it) , Aku (Malay) , 
Anok (Egyptian), Ego (Chinese, 
Greek, and Latin), Ic in Saxon, 

&c , 229 

lacasa, festivals of Bacchus, 8 

lach lach, the God of Siam, id, 

lacch, lacche, 

lacchus — la 01 Je-chus or le-kus, 224 
lad or I-hadad, 6 

I am that 1 am, on front of the tem- 
ple of Isis, at Sais, 17 

, . 5 , 192 

— of Siam, 7 

— the God Sol, Mithia, and the 

Lamb of God, the same, 112 

law } winter solstice, 49, 95 

— of the Gentiles, the second per- 
son of the Trinity, 98 

— , Jesus mistaken for, 01 the 
Sun, ^ 100 

Ice — dei ivation of, 1 9 

Icon of Buddha— the mother suck- 
ling the infant, 1 70 

Iconoclasts, I 94 

>, the Jews a sect of, 16 


Icons, Gentile, have become Chris- 
tian crucifixes, 116 

of Noah, Job, Seth, in India, 122 

Icriti, Ciitika or Kritika— the God 
— both Bull and Ram, 1 17 

Td:.14, 184 

Ida, mounts of, by the Hebrews 
called Ido, 161, 188, 226 

Idaea — Maia— alma parens D^um, 189 
Idei, the, of Crete, were Dactyli, 
because ten, 188 


Pa4,e 

Identity of the Pei sian and Chris- 
tian sei vices, 78 

Christian and Gen- 
tile festivals, 84, 93 

— Carnival and the Sa- 

tuinalia, 86 

modem systems of 


Christianity and of those of the 
ancient Persians, 

of the celestial lamb, and 


of the Romi&h Jesus, 

woi ship of Tammuz 

in Western Syria and Egypt, and 
of Tam us in North and South 
India, 

■ of Jewish and Gentile sys- 


• Tibet and Rome, in rites. 


106 

112 


119 


terns. 


&c.. 


125 


127 


the ancient Indian and 
Roman secret religions, the cause 
of the success of the Jesuits, 366 

• — appellation of the 

Ciest or Xpijr given to two pei- 
soiis in India and Eutope, at the 
head of two divisions of the leli- 
gion, 438 

Ididi or Jedidiah, the most holy IE, 180 

tdo, Idea, 188, 192, 226 

Idols, the, of the Britons, oideied 
to be destroyed by Gregory L, 93 

n» ze, the J shall be what J have been, 

&c., 425 

IE, 5, 6 , 174, 175, 180, 190 

— of the Hebrew changed into lo, 
in the Syriac, 250 

n»r7» zeie, the, chaunted by the 
Biahmins in the woid Ye^/e, 

427—429 

leo, THE, L*Awu, 9 

Isu, the gieat prophet, lawgiver, 
or Saviour of the Chinese, had 
70 disciples, like Ivj-arovi, the Zw 
or Saviour, 421 

leoud, son of Saturn, 8 

lEUE, 170, 171, 180, 219, 286 
— — — or lao, the followers of, 214 
IH of Delphi or the XH=:608 — 

Jesns Christ described by, 190, 192 
IHS, iTjtrag, 112 

— , Bacchus, Logos, Linga, let- 
ters, LTR=s650, ^ 240 

Ignoiance, the, of mankind, before 
the art of writing was discoveied, 
and while it was kept a piofound 
seciet, not surprising, 339 

I-ha-ho or I-ha»hou, the God etei- 
nal, 17 

Ihid, 9 

Ii> 7, 130, 200 

— , the crucified God of Scotland 
and of Tripetty, 122 , 206, 259, 288 

— or Iona, inquiry into the history 

of, 285— 28S 

— the island, and the name of 
Jehovah, in Hebrew and Gael, 

286, 288 

li-di, 7 

Huaa, 150, 176 

IIVAA=s=28,Evohe, 151, 183, 184, 286 

— — , an acrostic, 185 

IIX@YS is 6 , 198 

Ila, the island, so called from Ila 
the consort of Buddha, 287 

llahi, ^ 0 %, — the name of the 
religion of Akbdi — probably from 
the in» ieu, 355 

Has, 14 
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Page 

lias 01 Tulis, 14 

Iliad, the, 18, 19 

Ilium, 51 

— — or New Rome, th 

Illusion, 123, 128, 294, 336, 445 
, the lucubiatioiis of leaiued 
men in Euiope, as in India, have 
ended in, 427 

linage of God — man, animals, 
plants, and every thing, believed 
to be made in the, 397, 400 

images, the use of defended by Ar- 
iiobius and Celsus, 80 

I - and emblems, the adoration 

of, has ended in the degradation 
of all nations, 364 

imam Ishmael, (the son of Dscha- 
fer,) after whom the Assassins 
probably assumed the name of 
Ishmaelites, 384 

— _ the invisible, pioclaimed by 
the Assassins, as about to demand 
the empire of the whole w’orld • 
the oiigin and meaning of Imam 
unknown, 388 

Imams — open and concealed, non- 
sense respecting, 351 

, in the, of Peisia, we have 

the 12 Lucumones, 380 

— — — the 12, similar to the 12 
Cssats, &c., 385 

Immaculate conception, an, or the, 

21, 38, 42, 96, 194 

, the, of 

Suchiquecal, 32, 33 

, of Jesus, 

hy his mother, different from 
that of Ciistna, 49 

, story of, 

considered spuiious by the Naza- 
lenes, &c., 96 

— — ... . , Zoroaster’s 

piophecy of a — brought to Iie- 
land by a Daru oi Druid of Bok- 
hara, 96, 97 

— of Bacchus, 102 

the, of 

Buddha, Xaca oi Saca, 227 — 230 

of 

Cffisai, 345, 349 

, of 

Alexandei, 347, 349 

..5 , , of 

Gengis Khan and his bi others, ^ 353 

Immaculate conceptions, ci uci- 
tixions and lesuriections of the 
Gods of the Gentiles, of the East 
and West, the, numeious, 125, 207 

of Alex- 

and Caesar, 349 

Inimacul4e conception, V, de la 
Vierge, 97 

Immortality of the soul— the know- 
ledge of the doctiine of, confined 
almost cxclusivelv to the priests, 
in Egypt, and hidden by Moses 
fiom his people, 386, 387 

Inachus (‘?on of Noah), the black 
or Ethopian lin, 224 

Inachus, 309, 414 

Incarnate God, an, now believed in, 98 

j adventures of the, 

a gieat mystery, taught only in 
the temples, 232 

, the adventures of 

the whole life, &c. of the, repre- 
sented in the Deisuls, ^ 233 

. or solar mythos — in 

what cases attributed to real men, 351 


Incai nation of the Tiimmti or Tii- 
nit), the Supieme Pontiff, sup- 
posed to be an, 244, 258 

— " our divine, the Brah- 

mins say, is the same as theiis, 337 

— a divine, what is but a 

pel sou with nioie than a usual 
poition of the divine spit it ? 338 

— — — , the doctiine of the le- 

newed, viMble in India, Peisia, 
Syiia, Gieece, Italy, China, and 
Mexico, 340 

' ' ■■ — of Ciistna, 98, 341 

— , the, of the triune God, 

a confused account ot, lu the stoiy 
of the mother of Geugis Khan 
and hci thiee sons, 353, 354 

Incarnations or Avatais, 81 

Incas, the, had acioss, of Jaspei, — 
held in gieat veneiation, 32 

of Peiu, united in theii person 

the tenipoial and spuitual pow- 
ers, 34 

Incense used by both Jews and 
Gentile'^, 79, 92 

Indathyrsus,— Bacchus, 208 

India, 22, 36, 39, 79, 87, 97, 

103, 106, 109, 118, 127, 134, 

181, 192, 206, 207, 209, 210, 

212, 219, 239, 278, 340 

, the sages ot, held the doc- 

tiiiieof pmgatoiy, 72, 73 

, words of Biitain in, 176 

, Chrestologia existed in, be- 
fore the Chiistian mra, 202 

, colonies fiom, into Greece 

and Italy, befoie the art of No- 
tation was committed to writ- 
ing, 213 

■ , the fire toweis of, 260, 261 

— , the feudal system of, 262, 

272, 275 

— , the 

ptinciples of, lost in, 263, 268 

— , pioper, divided into thiee 

districts, 277 

, the holders of land in, have 

no title-deeds foi it, 284 

— aud Scotland, identity of race 

and language in, 289 

, the subjects of Homer's poems, 

and the history of the Bible, 
found in, 293 

— , the priests of, kept all their 
learning from the Europeans, and 
fi om all theii countrymen except 
their own caste, 342 

, the sects of, a prototype of 

those of Europe, 368 

, North and South, Mexico, 

&c , many of the sect in, who 
have not the Pentateuch, have 
part of the same laws as the 
Western Jews, 376 

— - and Euiope,^ — the same natu- 
ral cause produced nearly the 
same natural effect (classes or 
castes) in both, 279, 392 

, the dominiou of all, possessed 

by the Callidei, who ruled ovei 
it, either by the sword or the 
crosier, 396 

divided into districts, each 

containing 84 sub-districts, like 
the hundreds in England, 418 

, the gieat castes of, became 

divided into many little ones, &c., 421 

, North or Tartaiy, 1, 2, 7, 

19, 134, 171, 173, 376 

Sv 


India, South, 7, 19, 24, 134, 171, 

173, 376 

Indian Gods, the, in Ireland, 273, 287 
— — piinces, the, conqueied b} 
Alexander, seem to have been 
feudatoiies to some grand po- 
tentate of the East, 421 

Indians, the, liold the waters of the 
Ganges sacied, 65 

, the earth’s inclination 

known to, 314 

, pi obably understood w'hat 

we call hydiogen, 337 

, ignorance of the, almost 

inci edible, 351 

, probably escaped from the 

flood, 361 

, a tiibe of, diviuelv wise, 

&c., ' 368 

, the ancient, paid their de- 
votions (morning and evening) 
to the sun, by a dance imitative 
of his motion^, 425 

Indies, the, 360 

Indra, 27 

, ciucified and raised from 

the dead, 33, 206 

— — , of India, the lao of the He- 
brews, the Jupiter Pluvialis of 
Greece, and the Jesus of the Ro- 
mish Church, 122 

Indus, the, 33, 117, 263 

or Sindi— the holy river, 181 

Infallibility, the, of the Pope, from 
the mythos of that of the Vates, 226 
Infant Baptism, 67, 69, 70 

practised by the 

Persians, 65 

' ■' by the 

Assassins, Carmelites, Druids, 
Essenes, &c., &c., 248 

— in scriptuie, in uni- 

versali, not in particularly accord- 
ing to Bellaimine, 69 

Ings Lands, the, changed hands every 
year, 282, 283 

Innocent L, Pope, on Christian mys- 
teiies, says, **Reliqua vero, qum 
sciibt /oj this must ap- 

ply to something besides the sa- 
craments, 441 

Ill,, 52, 54 

Innocents, the account of the mur- 
der of the, fiom ludia, 235 

Inscriptions, many written in ciphei , 
in India, 49 

Inspiiation by the Holy Ghost, a 
figuie of speech, desciibing a per- 
son more enlightened than his 
neighbouis, 308 

Inspiiation, what is it^ Is it a sub- 
stance, &c., 338 

lo, 5, 6, 192 

lod is a point, the centre, 6, 190 

— , hand, 189, 190 

— , Ivy (Heh.) and tenth letter of 
the alphabet of figures, 190 

— IS, peihaps, i-di, the holy I, 371 

lodia, is Ayoudia, 6 

logerne, the wife of Gorloes, 349 

lohnites, the, 6cc., or Chaldaeans, 
the best calculators of time, 141 

I Ov, the Ov of L I, jod, is ten, 

X, the perfect number, 174, 1 90 

Iona, or Columba, 130, 257, 260 
— , the Culdees of, 270 

— inquiry into the history of, 

285—289 
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Iona, the ibland of, is called Sodoi 
or Sudoi, 285 — 291 

, the language of, is Gaelic and 

Shan Scneu, 290 

, had itb name of Coluinba 

f.om the aiicestois of the Sea 
Kings, 305 

01 lune (in the sacicd island 

of) the templewassuiiounded by 
360ciosses or pillais, and 60 pil- 
lais in the inner ciicle — wheel 
within tvheel, &c., 402 

— the monastery of, had tweloe 
and their Prior, 420 

in Scotland, fi om, to Iona in 

Ceylon, facts piove that the leli- 
gion ot Buddha came to the West, 424 

■ and Linga, 130 

lonid, Attica, and Etiuiia — the con- 
fedeiated towns oi states of, 
being precisely iioelvef shew me- 


thod and design , then confede- 
ration pi obably formed uiidei the 
pontifical goreininent;, not tor 
mutual defence, 394 

loudi, the, 43 

, horn Tibet, 127 

— , Indian and Chaldaean, 

adoiedfire, 128 

, inventois of the Cad- 

maean system, 185 

and SacEB, the tiibes of, 

the same, 263 

, Sacte and Scythae, weie 

the Lowlandeis of Scotland— 
Yavanas, Saxons, 273 

, the dilfereiice between the, 

of the West and East, found in 
the Brahmin coming to Syria 
being an iconoclast, 364 

loudia, Ayoudia or Judaea of India, 181 
Iphigenia, 21, 293 

Iielaiid, 31, 82, 83, 97, 117, 156, 

183, 210, 230, 286 

the cams of, 179 

, settlements of the Chaldei 

in, 270 

— , the fire to vve IS of, 260, 261 

, Indian Gods came to, 273, 287 

, and Highlands, the Baltan 

files of, 289 

, in the pale of, a lemnant 

of the pontifical goreininent, 434 

Iieijffius, 5, 57, 60, 142, 198, 241 

— on the age attained by 

Jesus Chiist, 120—123, 228 

on duiation of our Loid’s 

ministry, 120—122 

, a Gnostic, 129 

— , Papias, Augustine, Atha- 

nasius, &c., letting out a part of 
the esoteric doctrine, &c., 367 

lush, the, pass then childien 
thiough file to Beal or Samhaii, 82 

light files, like the 

Peisians, on Nov. 2nd, 83 

, old Gods of, traced to 

me Phoenician oi Hebiew lan- 
guage, 155 

, the old 01 Celtic let- 
ters of, the same as the sixteen- 
lettei alphabet oi the Hebrew, 
Tamul, and Pu‘^hto, 156 

, Hebiew Bibles given 

to, 163 

, letteis in, called by 

names of trees, 166 

the middle letter of 

the alphabets of, is M, 186 


Page 

lush, the, accoiding to Vallan- 
cey, a tube fioiu Spam, but pie- 
rumsly fioin the East, 412 

lion, not found till 188 yeais be- 
foie the wai of Troy, 22 

and letteis, the Ameiicans 

ignoiaut ot, 33, 40, 4I, 206* 

— , beaieis, of beaten, 21 ieet 
long, and 8 inches squaic, in 
the temple of the sun at Kaua- 
lak, 261 

, once the precious metal — in- 

stiuments with iron edges and 
gold handles, exeniplais of, in 
Sweden and Denmark, 305 

Iitish, the, 67 

living, the followeis of, expect a 
re-incarnation of Jesus Chiist — 
the tenth Avatar, 258 

•— — ’s chapels — the speakers with 
tongues in, 342 

Isa, Isi, male and female, 175 

— and iMa-hesa of India, the Hesus 
of Gaul, &c , 337 

Isaac, 8, 110 

Isaiah, Lowth on the poetry ot, 16, 172 

, the in gin of, 109 

Isan OI Ismen of India, the Ish of 
Egypt, ^ 7 

Ischa, in Iiish Celtic, meant a fishy 
the same as the Aiabic foi Sa- 
vtouTy 347 

Ischaka, the Saviour Saca, 229, 230 

Ischas, 01 Isca, or Ischa, the name 
of Sarah, and ot Jesus, 60, 230, 

340, 347 

Iseur, 304 

Ishniael, the tube of, 207 

, what has Juda fleddo) to 

do with the city of? 352 

Ishmaehtes or Assassins, the sect 
of, 382—391 

■ ^ had an 

lera of Alexander, 348, 349, 384 
— — , the, were followers of 
Ham; at wai with the Califs and 
Chiistians, because both usuiped 
a pait of then doniinious, 

the, why they were 


called Assassins, 

— — — , the seciet doctiines of, 
existed at Cairo, before the As- 
sassins weie founded bv Hassan 
Sabah, 

the sect of the subsist- 


385 

386 


edjlike the Jesuits, long aftei the 
open suppiession of the order, 
paiticularly in Koahist^n, &c., 

-, the, of the East, go on 


388 


390 


pilgi image from the Ganges to 
the Indus, to receive, at Khekh, 
the benediction of their Imam— 
regaided as an incarnate ray of 
the Divinity, 391 

Ishuieu or Sharon, the Rose of, 6, 

33, 44, 239, 240, 243 
Isidore of Seville, 104 

Isis, 7, 19, 34, 61, 78, 84, 

102 , 110 

— , rites of, by water, air, file, 
and blood, 

— priests of, like Franciscan and 
Mendicant Monks, 

— and Seiapis, priests of, wore 
the tonsure, 

— , with her son Horus, worshiped 
by the Muscovites, 110 

— , saci ed cj cle of fourtemy 1 63 

— , the veil of, a paiable, 300 
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Isis, the, of Egypt, was called Neith, 

336, 337 

— , called Mutli 01 Mother by the 
Egyptians, 403 

Iskandei or Ischaiider (Alexander) 
a lover of wisdom, exposed by hi& 
mother* suckled by a wolf, 6£C., 346 
Islam— doctrine of the Lama oj Is, 230 
Islamism neaily destroyed byAkbai, 
in six yeais, 355 

— , the piincesof, attempted 
to be ovcrthiowii, by Chiistians, 
infidels, and the Assassins, 388 
Isnienian Apollo, the, ot Thebes in 
Bceotia, 204 

isOy the Sdvioui, 118; to save, 

230, 337 

Isopolity— an intei change ot rights 

' 431 

382 
19 
Id 
352 
187 
6, 7 


90 

100 

112 


among towns 01 tiec states, 

Ispahan, 

IsKiel, the twehe tubes ot, 

Issachai , 

Isthmus of Suez, wiien a moras^^, 

‘Irwp, 

Isuien, 

Isuuuin, i. e. Sammr Tbim— Aid 
boiough, why it sent two mern- 
beis to pailiaineiit, &c., 298, 299 

lawaia and O-sii-ih, oui Sir, Sieui, 

&c., fiom, 301) 

Itala, Vitula 01 the Bull, country of 
— Etiuna, 231, 268 

Italy, invasion of, by the Fiench, 5/ 

, lotive oflfeiings to Saints, in 

the churches of, 

— — , Bambinos in, adopted from 
hoy Gods, 

the Saviour adoied in, luidei 
the form of a lamb, 

— , the Camaseue of, from India,, 

127, 262 

— , colonies into, from India, 213» 

, nuns ID, the same as in Cliiun 

and Tibet, 218 

— , its Saturnalia were festivals 
of Saca, 268 

— , the ciosses of, foiiwjd in the 
Scandinavian mark stones ot the 
Scottish isles, 284 

- — , the lenewed incai nation visi- 
ble in, ^ 310 

lemains of a pontifical goieni- 
meiit in, tound* but not urid#r- * 

stood, by Niebuhr, 37i 

— , the landed tenure in, identi- 
cal with that of India, &c.; lands 
held by the payment of a part of 
the produce— a tenths 391 

— , in, as in India, there were 
priests, wairiors, tairaers, and 
ot ffoXXoi, who constituted the 
fouith class, 392 

— , most, if not all, of the land 
in, held by the nobles, and culti- 
vated by their seifs, 39 1 

, disputes in, between debtois 

and creditors, not undei stood, 418 

and Greece— the lelatioiis of 

the states and muuicipia of, with 
one anothei , how they arose, 

Ite, Missio est, 

-the, meamug of un- 


433 

61 

197 


known, 

Ivaor I, the female energy of nature, 

, . , 175, 28 

Ixion, the crucifixion of, as divtne 

H6, m 


I 



INDEX, 


Jaba, Java— Zaba from, 1 19 

Jabadios (Sumatia), e. holy 
Java, 218 

j the ancients 

piobablytook then measurement 
ot a degiee, in the island of, 406 

Jabe, Jave, Jove, 5 

Jachim and Boaz — emblems of the 
male and female geneiative pow- 
ers— probably repicsented by the 
two outei stones, as at Stone- 
henge, 402 

Jacob, the testament of, 17, 18 

— — , the stai of, 08 

— - — , the omission of, in Enoch, 173 

, the anointed stone of, the 

emblem of wtsdom, 182 

— — , the sons of, sent to distant 
pastures, 282 

's stone, a house of God, 302 

and his children, 313 

's ladder, with its 72 angels 

or aeons, &c,, 336 

— the angels seen by, 429, 433 

, his name changed, 449 

, (Mr.,) on the piecious me- 
tals, 305 

Jagheer, a militaiy fief, 262 

, fiom gr m, conntiy 

within ail inclosuie, a circle, 263 
Jagheeis, Indian, nothing of the 
natuie of, or of knights’ fees, in 
the Chinese empiie, 376 

Jagannath— the God of Wisdom, 261 
Jaggeiuaut, 206, 261 

, the whole mytlios pio- 

bably to be found in the temple 
of, 207, 293 

Jah, 5 

Jaimini, by Siva’s order, composed 
the Mim6.nsa, &c , 429 

Jamblicus, 46, 48, 127, 160, 448 
— ■ lie mystenu — his work 
written to occupy the attention 
of inquiicrs and to mislead them, 443 
James, the Apostle, and St., 72, 73, 75 
Jameson, 18 

’s Cuvier, 312 — 314, 360 

— — *s Histoiy of the Culdees, 420 
Ja-na, Jati-uus, Juno, fiom Yoni, 174 
Janani-patii, the, of Ciistna, 236 

^ — j the making of, 346 

Jangalar Ganga, fioin Giara, 7 

Jang-ti, Divus lao, 192, 220 

Jansenlsts, Dominicans, and Fian- 
ciscans, the— had they not intei- 
fcied with the Jesuits, they might 
haie conveited the Chinese, Ja- 
panese, and Indians, 367 

Janus, the keys of, tiansferred to 
Petei , 8 1 

— and Noah— Menu, 223 

fust taught the people to sa- 
crifice wine and bread, 254 

Jao, ^ 

Japan, 34, 39, 288 

Japanese, the, couespond by sym- 
bols with other nations, ^ 214 

Japetus — either of the Triuraviiate 
might have been the lineal de- 
scendant of the first, ^ 346 

Japhet — the Moguls tiace their pe- 
digree from, 353 

would say, the descendants 

of Shem and Ham owe him suit 
and service, &c., 359 

and Shem — the representa- 
tives of both, are persons in 
humble life, 360, 361 


Japhet, probable that he was the 
youngest son, ; 

— , in the division of the 
woi Id, had 12 pans, I 

Java, 9, 1 

, its wiitten, unspoken lan- 
guage, 176, 214, 1 

or island of leue or Jehovah, i 

Chinese wiitteu language in, i 

one alphabet of, reads up- 

waids, i 

— , ongiiially Tapiobane ^ t 

, called by the natives, Tana 

Jawa, i 

— — , the eaily histoiy of, i 

, Ce>loii, Japan, Sumatia or 

Javadios, weie all sacied is- 
lands, S 

Javanese, the, have the week of 
Jive days, ^ 315, J 

Javolenus — his definition of pos- 
sessio, t 

Jayadeva, J 

Jaya Stambhas, Pillars of Victoiy, i 
Jeddo 01 Juda — what has this to 
do with the city of Ishmael ? ^ 

Jehangir, aftei the death of Akbar, 
le-estabhshed Mohamedism, * 

Jehid, 7 

Jehova, Jehovah, 

Jehovah Nis-si, I 

Jephthah’s daughter, 21, i 

Jeiemiab, 221, ! 

Jerom, St, 16, 58, 77, 98, 156, 
171, 173, 177, 239, i 
■ 01 Hieionymus, 95, 

— did not translate Eccle- 

siasticus, which he saw in He- 
blew, 

, sought the Bible in Ju- 

dsea, 

■■ — — found the wiitings of the 

Jews detaced, and dispel sed in 
ti agmeiits, 

Jeiusalem, 28, 35, 45, 89, 137, 
230, ^ 

, claim of son-of-godsliip, 

at, 

— , pillaged by Sheshach, a 

Scythian or Saxon, 

— — — , initiations at, as at Eleu- 
sis, 

— — the Linga worship of, 
260, 

, Mecca and Medina — the 

three holy cities— and the Black, 
Red, and White Seas, aie undei 
the power of the families of the 
Califs, &c., i 

, the temple of, ordered, 

by Darius, to be lebuilt, ^ 

, the Talmud of, 

Rose, the, the Amomum, 5 

— 01 Mount Moiia being 

setup against Geiizim, the pio- 
phets of the two mounts quai rel- 
ied, 2 

— Targum, the, calls Jeho- 
vah ii, the name ot the island 
Iona, ^ 

— , the temple of Jeue at, 

was called mklbit, but often eikl 
only— bit, house, being omitted, 
&c., ^ 

Jesuits, the, 

, at fiist encouraged, in 

China, India, &c., 5 

. — ,aUexcladed from the 

Papacy, 5 


Jesuits, the, their admissions to 
the Buhmms, 

— — — , demonstrated the 

identity of the Indian and Eo- 
mau secret religions, 366, 

bic., employ the same 

means as the Assassins did, to 
attain their end, > 

— , like the Assassins, sub- 

sisted after then oidei was sup- 
pi essed, 

Jesus, 43 — 46, 49, 57, 59 — 61, 

63, 68, 89, 120, 121, 136—138, ! 

, the Rose of Shaion, of I«ii- 

ren, &c,, 6, 33, 44, 239, 240, : 

, in Apociyphal Gospels, called 

a Dyei, a Painter, or a Potter, 

— and Ciistna, identity of their 
history, 

immaculate conception of, 49 
and bii th at Bethlehem, 95- 

, a piiest of the religion of Mel- 

chizedek, 

, called Ischas or Ischa, 60, 

230, 346, 

- — and the sun, mixed worship 
of, 

, the Trinity of, the same as 

that of Plato, 98, ■ 

, his leign on eaith toi 1000 

years, 

— - of the Roman church, no phi- 
losophei of Samana, m the time 
of Tiberius, 

~, his tomb at Jerusalem, 

, time he occupied it, 

143—: 

>— the lao of the Hehiews, 

, the man, probably taught the 

doctiine of the Chrest crucified, 

, the, of the eighth and ninth 

age, 

, a disciple of Buddha, i. e. of 

Divine Wisdom, 

, called the Tree of Lije, &c„ 

by the Gnostics, 204, : 

and Mohamed left no wiitings 

behind them, 219, 

, like Xaca, born from the side 

of his mother, 

— was wisdom— Buddha, &c,, ! 

, said to have lost his life tor 

teaching that virtue would secuie 
eternal happiness, ; 

, would no more drmk of the 

fruit of the vine — meaning of, i 
— , the Christ, i. e. the Ciest, ; 

— and Cnstua, the follow eis of, 

consent not to abandon theii fa- 
vour ite object of adoi atioii , ; 

, his mission of love, peace, 

and benevolence having failed, — 
accoidiug to the Mohamedau 
doctiine— a strong one, that of 
the swoid, must succeed, c 

- — , what a dispassionate inquirer 
may believe respecting, and ot 
his doctrines; the Sociates or 
Pythagoias of his day, 4 

of Bethlehem, 

— ^ passed down 

his power, thiough St. Peter, to 
the Popes, 

— mistaken for lao 

01 the Sun, i 

, foi the people, 1 

— and Alexander, 

each had, mystically, two fa- 
thers, 3 
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Jesus of Judaea, 60 

of Nazareth, 50, 51, o8, 93, 

109, 132, 124, 256 

, the Nazaiite of Samaria, 117, 

125, 409 

— , for the Conclave 

and Caidinais, 129 

— ^,aNatzir, or flower, 

6, 193, 239, 240, 243 

, the feoii of Siracli, crucified, 

^c., 124, 125 

— , the re- 
newed incarnation in, 365 

Jesuses or Saviouis, nine or ten, 124 
Jesus Chiist, 16, 35, 43, 59, 65, 

66, 87, 106, 142, 143, 189, 

202, 285, 343 

, a Nazaiite, of the mo- 
nastic order of the Pythagorean 
Essenes, 44, 46, 50, 449 

^ the whole histoiy or 

^ife of, may be lead in the stars, 

57, 145, 193, 194 

j beautiful simplicity of 

his charactez and life, 63 

, the first begotten, 72 

forbade long pi dyers, 87 

, his bii fh celebrated on 

Dec. 25th, like that of Mithra in 
Peisia, and of Adonis, in Egypt, 
Phoenicia, and Biblis, 99, 104 

, not crucified at 

but lived to fifty years of age, 
accoiding to Irenaeus, 120, 121, 

123, 142, 228 

j the life of, said to 

ha^e been copied from the his- 
tory of Pythagoras, 127 

held as a divine person 

bj Aramouius Saccas, 131, 447 

— ^ , symbols of the real 

history of, in the births, deaths, 
and resun ections of the Gods, 132 

■ — , scenic representations 

of the acts of, in ceremonies of 
the Romish church, 136 

his history that of the 

sun, 144 

, a coin with the head 

oi, and Hebrew inscription, found 
ia Wales, 154 

, palm-tree bi anches, as 

the emblem of everlasting wisdom, 
canted befoie, 231 

and Ciistua, similaiity 

of, 241, 242 

considered a renewed 

incai nation of Adam and Noah, 245 

, supposed to be the 

ninth Avatar ; a re-incarnation of, 
expected by the followers of 
Bi others, Southcote, &c.,— the 


tenth Avd,ia\, 258 

, maintained by Nesto- 

rius not to be God, but a mere 
man, &c., 357 

, his obscure situation, 

like that of the Khan of Caraco- 
rum and of the piesent Calif of 
Mecca, 361 

, had he not been of 

the two tilbes, we should know 
as little of them, as of the ten, 364 

— the ninth jivatar-^ 

Salivahana in the East, Jesus 
XpTj? in the West, 368 

, had no predilection 
for the temple at Jerusalem or 
at Gerizim j had he thought 


Page 

temples necessary, he would 
have said so , the beautiful globe 
was his rtfA£vo^, and an humble 
and rontiite heait his temple, 409 
Jesus Chi 1 st, the chaige of, to the 
Apostles, not to throw pea? Is be* 
fore the swine, constiued by the 
fathers to mean, that they should 
not reveal the seciets of the re- 


ligion, 442 

■ was of the Eclectic or 

Phiialethean sect, ^ 448 

Jew, a, not lequiied to give up an 
iota of his faith, when he turned 
Mussulman, 372 

Jewish Cabala, 221 

j unwritten doctrine, 232 

Cabalists, the, 223 

■ Canon, the, conceals the 

mythos of the adventures of the 
Incarnate God, 232 

— — histoiy, 11 

— travestied by the 

Egyptians, 11, 16, 17 

— and Chiistiaii doc- 
trines found in America, 35 

■ ^ the secret, had the 

history of the ciucified Avatars, 
like the Gentiles, 125 


Mythos, 10, 34, 36, 40, 173 

j in China, 19, 36, 

97, 232 

^ in North and South 

India, and in Mexico, 34, 36, 

134, 206, 229 

priests and goveinment, 

the, claimed supremacy fiora 
them, flattering themselves that 
a great Saviour would place them 
in command ot the restored Pan- 
dsean kingdom, 361 

tribe, the little — traces of 

the doctrines of, in all parts, but 
without the books of Moses, 

361, 362 

Jews, the, 10, 11, 17, 20, 24, 28, 

29, 34, 35, 38, 39, 43, 48, 49, 

54, 59, 62, 64, 65, 69, 71, 72, 

79, 95, 105, 106, 130, 133, 147, 

148, 157, 189, 211, 223, 226 


j Cabalistic, 6 

, a sect of iconoclasts, 16 

, colonies of, supposed to 

ha\e gone from Alexandria to 
America, 22 

, Chnsflaus, and Mexi- 
cans, similarity between, 23 

— — , said to have been canni- 
bals, 31 

, iDsciiptions state that 

they came into China about the 
time of Confucius, 36 

— — intioduced their and the 
Christian rites into the Mexican 
leligion, 37 

, the high priest of, with 

and pomegranates, 69 

, had the rite of confession 
bells and held prgatory, 74 

, turned towards Jerusa- 
lem in prayer, 89 

— fasted and flogged them- 
selves, like the votaries of Isis, 92 

, attributed the same soul 
to Adam, Abiaham, David, and 
the Messiah, 97 

, had the same idea of the 

resun ection as the Persians, 101 

— , the esoteric doctrines of, 123 
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Jews, the, their dislike of the Apo- 
crypha — their secret history had 
that ot the ciucified Avatai, like 
those of the Gentiles, 125 

- , have no books in their 

canon after Haggai, ib 

— — , have, contrary to the au- 
thor’s foimer opinion, corrupted 
their books, 126 

, and Samaritans, differ- 
ence of chi onology between, 133, 

134, 327, 329 

, had a cycle of 14, 160, 162 

, have lost the Cabalistic 

meaning of the letter M, 167, 223 

, 1 educed the 28 to 27 

letters, to make M the centre 


lettez, 168 

, say that leue is written 

one way and spoken another, 171 

, say the Targums weie 

delivered to Moses, by God, on 
Mount Sinai, 172 

, of Thi ace, 181 

, in the first ages of the 

tube ol, the ci osier alone pre- 
\ ailed, 264 


, spoke not Hebrew— Sy- 
riac was their \einacular tongue, 295 
— occupied Westei n Syria, 
as the noble class of Romans did 
Italy, and as the Tmks have 
Greece, 310 

— , make the flood to have 
happened in %\\t fourth i evolution 
of the comet (of 1680), 328 

Jews, the, of North India, expected 
a kingdom of Cmsar, 345 

, averse to proselyting, 363 

, their canonical books 

bring their history no lower than 
400 B,C., 364, 365 

the peculiarities of, arose 
from Moses’s anxiety to preseive 
a hatred of images, 364 

— — , the mythical histoiy of, 
ends with their canonical books 
— their real history begins with 
the Apocrypha, 365 

, had a lex non scripta be- 
fore Moses partly composed, 
partly compiled, the Pentateuch, 376 
, Mohamed was belie’ijpd • 


to be the promised one of, 379 

, in the Cabala, have sub- 
stituted Barasit and Mercaoak, 
the one for the other, 429 

— , the present, may as leadily 
reject ancient leamiug (the se- 
cret doctrines of the Apocrypha) 
as they adopt modern— the Ma- 
soretic points, 442 

Jid, 7, 8 

Joachim, abbot of Flora or Sot a, 242 
Job, &c., icons of, in India, 122 

— or Ayud, book of, from Uppei 
India, 128 

— , names of actors in, shew the 
mythos, tb, 

— , the Arabic poem of, alone (of 
all the books of the 0. T,) con- 
tains the doctrine of the immoi - 
tality of the soul, 386 

Jocanna, 31 

Jod, the, or point or pruktos, de- 
scriptive of self-existence, 190 

Johanna, 31 

John the Baptist, 64—68, 95 

or Cannes, the Fish, 137, 138 
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Page 

John 01 Cannes, the cousin of 
Jesus, 241 


, meaning of his 

fiecream^t &c , 297 

, a Naiiarite, of the monastic 

oidei of Pythagoican Essenes, 449 

, Evangelist and St., 67, 72, 

120, 121 

, the beginning of his Gospel 


Platonic, 113 

, Cabalistic doctrines of the 

latch, ot, 261 

’a, St , exposition of the time, 

&c., ot Daniel, 317 

John, St., Cbiistians of, 66 

, Sabaeans, 219 

John’s, St , Midsummei day, 297 

, the Knights of, oi the 

Teutonic, or Templdis, 388 

-lohnstone, Sir A, his piomise to 
make inquiiies into the dimen- 
sions of Indian temples, 407 

Jonas, 21 

J ohnathan, the Targu ni of, 172 

Jones, Sir W., 122, 140, 213, 219, 

221, 236—238 

— — ^ on the dnision of 

the languages of the world into 

probably light, 399 

, on the numbei of 

woids learned, which would ena- 
ble a peison to speak any lan- 
guage, 436 

, and others, ndicule 

Badly, Buffon, Linn^, &c., foi 
teaching that man must have 
been created in Taitary, 445 

Jones, Dr. J., 127 

— — ’s Lexicon, 242 

Jones, on the Canon, 63, 201 

, on the language of the Tar- 
tars, 67 

Jordan, the baptism by John, in, 63 
Jortin, on the monks of Egypt, in 
the 4th centuiy, 368 


Joseph called Scaht, and a Saviour, 


2, 16 


SUt, 178 

_ — , the Pioteus of the Egyp- 
tians and Greeks, called Re- 
demptor Mundi — his name an 
appellative, 16, 177, 178 

, piime minister of Egypt, 110 

*, canal of, in Egypt ; 

wisdom of h? 230 

established a feodal teimie in 

Egypt, 264 

— , sent to his brethren, by Ja- 
cob, 282 

— — and Mary, the flight of, 45 

— — of Anmathea, 143 

— , a man so called, in the tem- 
ple of Jaggernaut, 206 

Josephs, 21 

Josephus, 45, 46, 49, 50, 135, 

169, 317, 327 
— — , on the Esaenes, 368 

Joshua, his names foi the tribes bad 
a reference to the solar mytbos, 

136, 275 

, his name changed, 449 

Josiah bnint the Ashre or groves, 

&c., ‘ 371 

Josias, 94 

Jouanas, 31 

Jove — the fables of the descent of 
Hercules and Perseus refeired 
to, 348 

Jovt Servaton, 110 
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Jovis Pueti, D D , 100 

Juda 01 Ayoudia, the tribe of, 207 

, a ti ibe of, fi oni India, passed 

fiom Arabia and peopled Abys- 
sinia and Uppei Egvpt, 352 

Judsea, 60, 100, 125, 172, 449 

, or Ayoudia, Eastern, 16, 

21, 36, 122. 156, 181 

, or Ayoudia, Western, 36, 

39, 40 

Judaean, masonic, %p^jo'-tian festi- 
vals, 142 

- — ' ' ' Mytbos, 7, 10, 35, 40, 

218, 222 

- — — , the, in China, 

before letters were known, 214 

, the, probably to 

be found in Japan and Java, 222 

^ the, in the cere- 
monies of Eleusis, 234 

, in both N. 

and S. India, 235, 293 

01 Chaldman, 

in Aimenia, 237 

, the, of which his- 
tories of Adam, Noah, Moses, 
Ciistna, aie paits, to be found 
ill China, Mexico, Peru, li eland 
and Scotland, 362 

, the, of black peo- 
ple, how found among white 
1 aces, 363 

01 Mosaic mytbos, the, es- 
tablished in China, a branch of 
the first Buddhist or Tauiic sys- 
tem of cycles, or a collection of 
lemuants of it, when the sym- 
bolic uumeial alphabet was in 
use, 396 

. '■ mytbos, the, found in Mexi- 

co, China, India, Syria, &c., 


Slc,, 441 

Judah, or Juda, 8, 9, 18 

— — , the sign of, Leo, . 105 

Judaic mytbos, the, eveiywheie 
prevailed, ^ _ 232 


Judaism, mytbos of, in filexico, 28 
— and 


in China, 218 

Jadalzing Christians, the, 60 

Jude, St-, 88 

Judea, in the Chersonesus, 122 

, the tribe of, the tribe of 

Judiaorldii, 188 

Judia, 7, 188, 218, 250 

Jugeia and Jugerum, — their con- 
tents, &c , 406 

Julian— the temple destioyed by, 298 

(the Apostate), 346, 448 

— maintained he had the soul 
of Alexander, Sic., 348 

J when the epithet antt~chit$-‘ 

tian is applied to, we may leud 
anti- Paulite, 449 

— _ Calendar, the, intercalates 
the Bissextile after the Teiinuia- 
lia, befoie the last five or six 
days of Febiuaiy, 

Julii — the family of the, always 
aspiied to the office ot Ponti- 
fex, 

01 Caesar, the family of, pro- 
bably an example of a foreign 
noble admitted to citizenship; 
the jElii, Fablr, and Lamii, per- 
haps furnish other examples, 

Julius Africanus— on the leigns of 
Egyptian kings, &c., 325 

: CsBsar, 57^, 147, 330 

3x 


320 


374 


392 
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Julius Caesar*, as Pontifex Maximus, 
reformed the Calendar, 52 

united the seculai and 

ecclesiastical authority, 53 

— assumed the title of Cmsar, 54 

held out ins foot to 

Pompeius Pasnus, to kiss, 55 

, believed by the Jews 

to be the Messiah, 233 

, the comet (of 1680) 

fiist noticed ou the death of, 327 

, his unnatnial birth, a 

made-up story, to advance his 
claim to the sovereignty of the 
woild, 315 

, stimulated to exei- 

tions, and his followeis opeiated 
on, by sojiie one to tome being 
then looked foi, 374 

Pollux, 319 

, on a month as 30 

days, 321 

— Valerius, 165 

Junius, on the three tubes of 

Rome, ^ 345 

Juno, from lane, yoni, 174 

Jugalis, 82 

themliaculous concep- 
tion of, 

Juiiouc [Juiioni’] Foitunac, 100 

Jupiter, his love of Leda, 8 

, temple of, on Mount Car- 
mel, ^ 58 

■ , image of, caiiied in pro- 
cessions, 79 

— Stator, 86 

— Capitolinus, Sponsor, To- 
luins, 91 

— Ammon, the Sun in Aries, 

102 , 110 

, the father ot 

Alexander, 346, 348, 349 

Zagiteus, 103 

Pluviahs, the, of Gieece, is 

the God India of India, the God 
lao ot the Hebiews, and the 
Jesus of the Romish Chuich, 122 

with three eyes, the image of 

the Tiimuiti, 136 

, bound by his own pre-or- 
dained law, 226 

, over came the giantTy phaeus 

or Typhon, 324, 325 

(the planet)— LexeFs comet ^ 

retarded by the influence of, 334 

, the father of gods and of 

men, lep resented as dancing, 425 

Jupiters, infant, 100 

01 Gods, 137 

Juiieu, 189 


Jiuy, the Trial by, our, came from 
the East, and i& common to the 
Chinese and Mexicans, 278, 279, 283 
jiistui Maityi, 4, 60, 61, 66, 67, 

69, 89, 253, 319 

calls Sunday not Sab- 


bath, but the daij of the Sun, 90 

maintained that 

Chust was ciucified in the hea- 
vens, 

says Socrates wms a 

Chiistian, 130 

held the allegorical 

meaning, 131 

and Tiypbo, the Dialogue 

between, 252 

, addiessed bis Apo- 
logy to Antoninus Pius, ^ 440 


■, his explanation of 
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the mystery of the Enchaiist, in 
his Apology, foi ms an exception 
to the couiseof theothei fdtheis 
— the leasoii of his conduct un- 
known, &c,, 443 

Juvenal, on the high piiest of Aim- 
'>'S, 79 

, a passage in, 446 

Jye Jagaunath,— Victory to Jagan- 
nath, 01 God the Cieatoi, ot the 
God of Wisdom, oi Wisdom of 
the Great Ie or Creator, 261 


Kaca, ^ 32 

Kadir-Billah, the Calit — a seciet 
assembly at Bagdad, held nndet, 
which rejected the claims of the 
Fatemites to the Calitate, 385, 386 
Kaeniptei, 39 

Kaisai — piobably the tiue oiigin ot 
the name of Cmsar, 391 

Kajar, i e. Ciesai, tribe of Tuiks, 

the, 351 

Kalin ir, Kaliiiga, the Telinga, 238 

Kaliowakim, the Tamul, a book of 
ui''d()m, 128 

Kalnvalvam— the Nama Sebadiah, 

116 

Kam, 5 

Kam-deva, 5 , 6 

Kamschatka, 215 

Kanarak, a village near the temple 
or Jdggeinaut, 261 

Kanda — Kan-diva— a Javan poem, 222 

Kandi-kumaia, the God— 1 . e. the 
holy Khan of Cuma — is called 
Rdbbie, 288 

Kaniclie, 29 

5, 265 

, Can or Cunia, 174 

Kucct, the ancient, unused language 
ot Java, 214 

Kapala fin INIalay) Ks<l)aXoq, caput, 
head, ' 217 

Kapila, the founder of the Sankhya 
school, 429 

Kaia-coiums or stone ciicles, and 
lingas 01 pillais, 260 

Kai tuelta, the same as Cear-tiutli, 

1 . e. Kaesai 01 Caesar, the giand- 
son ot Noah, 24 

Kasideans, the, an order, not a 
sect, 135 

Kar eioxf^v, 226, 239, 243 

Katschar and Osman, the families 
of, occupy, with the same title, 
the thioues of Teheran and 
Stain boul, 335 

Kawi 01 Ja^a, also the name of the 
peninsula of Malacca, and of se- 
veral islands, 218 

Kedd, a corruption of ledu, as- " 
pirated, &c,, ij. 

KeiH’s, Dr., opinion in favour of 
Whiston*s Theory, 331, 332 

Kel, dglise, and ecclesia, fiom the 
Hebiew, 297 

Kelidoni, Cape, 117 

Ken (jns), the first priests so called 
—hence kng^ 222 

, knowledge, wisdom, 302 

Kennedy, Van, 207, 226 

, on Akbar, 354, 355 


Kenmeott, on one tiee only, in 
Eden, foi bidden, 251 

Kent — Gavel-kind Tenuie of, 265, 284 
Kesan, the Linga of the Rajahs ol, 260 
Keti, wite of Caina, 103 

Kettle-dium, 70 

Khakan 01 empeioi, 67 

Khan was both A'l^i^and queen, 181, 

222, 302 

, the, of Caracorum, the lineal 

descendant ot Japhet, 359 

Khekh, a village 111 the territoiy of 
Roum, in which the Imam of the 
Ishmaelites lesides, 391 

Khoiasaun — tiaces of the change of 
land in, 283 

Khosiu — C>ius — Caesar, 229 

s, the, vvei e Cmsars, 3 15 

Khouhistan — the Assassins con- 
tinued 111 , long after then Older 
w’as oveithiovvn, 390 

Khowaresm, probably Khoiasan, 
the Schdh of, 

Kiakiak, name of Bacchus in Siam, 163 
Kidron, the brook, 371 

Kien-long, I’erapereui de la Chine, 
descendu d’une Vieige, 97 

Kil 01 Cel, the chmehes fii&t so 
called, 295 

King of the Age, the, 51 

priest, the, was anciently loid 

ot the soil, as vicegeient ot God, 

266, 269 

, none but a, could offei a sa- 
crifice (fbi the nation) in Rome, 
Athens, &c., 271, 375 

, the, in Rome and Tibet, does 

homage to the piiest, 302 

and pnest, the, identical, in 

Indian-Saxon time, 303 

• Jesus — the Paulite Christians 

dreamed of, as a visible King at 
Jeiusalem, 342 

of Kings, the title of, claimed 

by the Mogul, the king of Siam, 
and the emperor ot China, 352 

, the Pontifical law and the 

Augur's independent ot — an ex- 
ample of a king beginning to 
lose his pontifical chai actei , 375 

, Ml . E., on the flood of Noah, 

312, 361 

lungs — seveial of Egypt, copies of 
Abraham, of Joseph, and of 
Moses, i 6 

, at first, weie generals of the 

piiests, or of the sacerdotal 
forces, ^ ^ 264, 271, 272 

— , fifty-one lie in the cemeteiy 
of the convent 01 monastery of 
the island of Iona, 286 

, or patiiarchal piiests, the 

owners of all land, 298 

, the dmne right of, founded 

on the mythos, 354 

, weie also pontiffs, 374 

, (the early,) received the vec- 

tigal as king and pontiff— hence 
their funds for building, and for 
making war, 395 

KingsboiougVs(Loid) History, &c., 
of Mexico, 21—26, 28—31, 34 

—37, 74, 161, 393, 430 

— , on the 

marred faee of the promised one, 
in Mexico, 347 

Kil k Meyn— kirk is t?ie circle, 297 

Kissing, the, of the foot, 55 

Kmn Kan, a Tartar Khan, said to 


Page 

have divided his dominions among 
48 punces — the 48, the iiumbei 
ot the ancient constellations, 
shew the remains of the imcio- 
cosmic system, 421 

KL, Cal 01 Wisdom X, 2 

— IS X=600, L=50=650, ib. 

7D hi means all and heavens, &c., 408 
Klapioth, Ml., on the Tartar na- 
tion, 420 

Knight, Payne, Mr., 19, 70, 85, 

165, 199, 228, 239, 253 
oil Isis and her 

no 


offspring — Hoi us, 


on whether 


Homei had the knowledge of 
letteis, 370 

, on Dancing 

among the ancients, 425, 426 

Knights’ Seivice, 262, 265 

, the tenme of, 

^ 268, 269 

, the Roman, at first le- 

stiicted to 300 (like the Paties 
Coiiscripti), were aftei wards in- 
ci eased to 600, and then to 1800 
—the 300 should be 360, pro- 
bably, 422 

Knights Templars, the, 112,388 

, the, 111 all states, thought 

to be the same , the iichest of 
the Roman Plebs who could arm 
^ themselves, &c., 392 

Kiiox, John, and other reformers, 

^ destioyed images, &c., I 94 

Knotted cords — superseded by sym- 
bolic lecords, 215 

the first Chinese let- 
teis, 218 

Knowledge is Power’* was always 
as true as it is now, 274 

Komilmar, I 28 

Komulmer, j the ceremonies at, 
celebiated with music, daimng, 

&c., 298 

Kopp, De, on the Constitution of 
the secret Tiibuuals of West- 
phalia, 393 

Koian (Tippoo Sultan’s) , metrical 
account of verses, &c., in, 195 

, the trumpeiy of the, 219 

, the staiidaid of the Arabic, 274 

, the Aiabic of the, a dead 

language to the mass, &c., • 29^ 

, called Om, and the 

Dome, connect it with oui Dorn- 
bee and the Duomas of Italy, 303 

; , so far rules, that no- 
thing against its doctrines is held 
to be law, 375 

, made up after Moha- 
med’s death, and, 22 years after- 
waids, redacted by Othman ; said 
to contain two distinct religions 
—the first a system of pure 
theism , the second a sanguinary 
propagaudism, &c., 378 

Cores— Cyrus, 290 

Kfimaii or Komaii on Cape Coma- 

Kvtav, a dog, X 59 

Kuster, Mr., 127 

Kyiie, Eleeson, 37 
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ii, the, emphatic in Hebrew, 215 

— “ — , the prsepositive article of the 
Celtic and Hebrew, 299, 300 

L’Achm, 32 

— often used with N, for 50, 196, 203 

le Dieu des Lamas, ne d’une 
Vierge, 97 

La Loub^ie, 267 

La Place, M., 26 

—— — , the late discoveries of, 338 

Lacedemonians, the, used the ket- 
tle-drum at the death ot their 
king, 70 

, used R for S, 399 

Lachim was L'hkm, the wise, 6 

La-Cioze, 243 

Lactantius, 80, 104 

Lacuna, the, of the Hebrew system, 
supplied by what is here taught 
lespecting the Cabala, 387 

Ladder, the, of Jacob, of Mount 
Solyina, of metamoi phoses— the 
Scala or Sacala, is Xaca-clo, 9 

— , or a cliain, 

all natuie was, 336 

L*-di-stone, the holy stone, 1 82 

Laertius, 314 

Aa;o?, like Ite, Missio est, 61 

Lakchmi, 32 

Lake Copias— the drains from, not 
the woik of the Boeotians, but of 
a people antecedent to the 
Gieeks, 381 

— , 110 record of the fabii- 
cdtors of the drains of, — an early 
race from India, 419 

Lalande, 139 

Lam, 37 

Lama, the, of Tibet, 1, 36, 57, 75 

, and the Lamb 

ot Rome, equally adoi ed as God 
iiponeaith, 9, 75 

j when he dies, 

beliei ed to remove to a new body, 58 

, Menu, and Mam, the 

same, ^ 188 

— — — , of Tibet, the inspiied 
or incarnated wisdom, 226 

-, the religion of, 229 

— ■' , keeps the 

whole mythos unifoim, 308 

, the Gland of the West, sub- 

^titi^ed, by the Jesuits, for the 
Gzand Lama at Lassa, 367 

a giand or Papa somewheie, 

who supei intended the whole 
aichicraichy, 373 

Lamas, the, 34, 97 

— — , of Tibet, exemplify the 

renewed incarnation, &c., 136 

Lamb 01 Llama, 35, 36 

— , the — Hercules or Ciistna, 
slain, 104 

— — — y of God, that taketh away 

the sin of the woild,” 55, 87, 

104, 106, 108—110, 130, 242 
, Martin IV, ad- 
dressed as, 65 

, worshiped 2000 yeais 

after the Bee ve, 110 

, a golden, at Mayence— a 

silver at Bon— with the sun fox 
liis face, at the middle temple, 
London, 112 

— — , slain from the hegmnmg of 
the world, 117 

, the, of the Carnutes, 154 

— , the zodiacal cyclic incaina- 


. - , . 

tion of, why it succeeded the 
Bull, ^ ^ 308 

Lamed, the, is L-M-di, holy or sa- 
cred Lama, 188, 203 

Lam-Oigh-iupral, the virgin mother 
of Xaca, 229 

Lamps and candles, the use of in 
churches, copied fiom the Egyp- 
tians, 79 

Land, L*-ania-di, the holy countiy, 29 

, the empeioi sole piopiietoi 

of, in China, India, Peisia, and 
the Burman empiie, 263 

Land Tax, the, ten, per cent, in 
Ceylon, Travancoie, &c , &c., 266 

Lands — 01 strips of land— appio- 
priated only in summer, 282 

Landseer’s Sabsean Reseaiches, 193 

Language, the first wiitten, long 
lost, 147, 222, 234, 274 

— , the, of numbeis, ex- 
changed for letteis, 223 

, a written, not spoken, un- 

deistood by one who had the no- 
tatoiykey, 235 

^ and polity — maiks of an 

univeisal, every where apparent, 

362, 363 

, one, may be supposed to 

hax e continued intelligible to the 
world, foi 500 or 600 yeais, till 
the population rose to two or 
thiee hundred millions, 396 

•, an extensive, commer- 
cial, might be formed by 1000 se- 
lected words being attached to 
numbers, with a key, 436 

, in the first numeral, 

none ot the little words for the 
cases of nouns occuiied — pioba- 
bly not used till syllabic liteial 
writing began to be piactised, 436 
Languages, all the, of the woild, 
except Sanscrit, may be tiaced to 
the SaiDdiitan Hebiew, 166 

— , then liability to change, 

whethei spoken 01 written, 234, 294 

— j a book with 73, all 

founded on the Arabic, 235 

— all written, had origi- 
nally only 16 letters, 256 

— — , the, of the woild, di- 

vided into those of Shem, , 


Ham, and Japhet, 399 

Lardner (Dr.), 119, 448 

Lares, the, 90 

Larissa, 117 

, the Youth of, 51, 200, 202 

Las Casas, 29, 30, 39 

Lascivus, fiom Laschmi, wife of 

Cristna, 242 

Lassa, ^ 9, 367 

— the archiei archy never wholly 
defunct at, 373 

Lateimos, king, 241 

Latin, Greek, Hindoo, and Sanscrit 
names of numbers, 166, 167 

Laurence, Mr., on one 01 more than 
one species of man, 363 

Lavaysse, on Humboldt’s Sun-dial, 297 
Law, the, of the country was the 
Religion, with the Druids, Jews, 
and ancient Indians, and is so 
with the Mohamedans, 272 

— , the common, of England and 
Scotland, established before writ- 
ing was generally known, th. 

Laws (the common) of England 
and Scotland, which the older— 


derived fiom a common source — 
probably fi om a tribe of Sacsc, of 
the nation of Pandaea, 273 

L’Awu or THE leo, 

Lawuh, a mountain in Java, ih. 

Lay Impropriations — whence they 
aiose, 267 

Learned man, every his own alpha- 
bet or language of figmes 01 ci- 
phers, 205, 220, 235, 24t 

Leainmg of the fiist nation, the 
authoi no proof ot the, 254 

Leda, 8 

Lee, (Piofessoi,) 195, 351 

Leet, a, so called fiom lotting lauds 
on St. John’s day, 2br 

Legion, the Roman — the nutnbeis 
ill the foimation of, display the 
niythos, 422, 4.x 

Lempneie, 200, 31 4 

— , on the name ot Salice, 287 

— , on the woid Augusta, 421 

Lemon, Mr., 226, 302 

Leo, Pope, Si? 

X., the obsequies of, lii4 

Leopold, Duke of Austria, 347, 3St 
Leslie, Pfofessoi, of Edinburgh, on 
the immbei of squaie feet on the 
globe, 395 

Lessing, 43 

Letif, leaf and lettei, all leaining 
concealed under, 246 

Letter, litera (Lat.), letif (Aiab,), 
a lea/, 1 53 

Letteis, the origin of, 147, 215 

■ , the knowledge of, a great 

part of magic, 169, 215 

■ and numbeis, all, desciibed 

by right lines, J74 

• , the seciet system of, 175 

, the science of, a masonic 

secret, perhaps known to the 
buildeis of Stonehenge, &c., 256, 27 1 

■ , the knowledge of, acquii ed 

the philosopheis a dominion ovex 
the whole woild, 257, 25 h 

, without a knowledge of, 

the Ignorance of the Latins and 
Gi eeks respecting their mythology 
I and Gods, a necessary conse- 
quence, 424 

and iion, 34, 35 

j unknown to the 

Americans, 33, 40, 41, 20C 

Leucippus, 314 

Levant, the, all Christians of, go to 
chuich with the girdle, 77 

Lev^que places the souice of all le- 
ligions in Tartary, 373. 

Leal non scripta, the Roman — the 
knowledge of, confined to the Pa- 
tricians— was interpreted to then 
own luteiest, 394 

Lexers comet, letaided by the in- 
fluence of Jupitei, 334 

Lexicon, Sansciit — manywoids in 
the fii bt Veda, which are found in 
no — their meaning lost , the fiist 
lexicon made 600 years after 
Christ, 428 

L-hm — from h and on — chouse of 
Om, 303 

Lhyd, 82 

Liber, Bacchus, 8, 163, (Boc, 

Book,) 265, 271, 292 
— or Libel ins, 84, 91 

Liberi Sokemanni— men of Libei, 
or Soke, or Saca, 265, 271, 276 
Liberius, St», an Armenian, 84 
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hnnation of the planes of the Eclip- 
tic and EquatoijSuppo'^ed to tahe 
puce in 7200 jeai*' — 72 small 
lJcIcs of 600 years, oi 72 lame, 
oi bOOO \ears, in 432,000 
}eai‘5, ^ 

Jjiithttoot, 0^3 510 

Lilies and pomegranates, 45 

jLil^, the, 01 Lotus, 239, 240 

, of the Valley, Chiist, 44 

, the emblem of the Tiinitaiian 

sun, 45 

Lin^d, the, 33, 23fi 

OI Piiapus, 7 

and lom, wais on ac- 
count of, 31 

and Iona, 130 

01 lingua, language, speech, 

logos, mind, 187, 240 

— and loiii, the tv\o sects 

of, united, 248 

and Yoni, and Kaia-coium 

of Scotland, 2G0 

— j objects ot adoia- 

tioii in Ceylon, 290 

— or Logos, the generative 
powei, &c, 259, 291, 292 

, the woiship ot, 

equally pievalent with the Calli- 
di of the East, and the Collidei 
of Scotland, 291 

, OI stone pillai , adorned with 

floweis, and anointed, &c., 297 

— — - and loni, by the union of 
(the sects ot), religious wars 
ceased for several thousand yeais, 308 

— when the union 

of the two sects took place, the 
Cardo, Cross, oi Mete-stoue pro- 
bably increased to two, in fiont 

of the temples, 402 

, even after the 

union of the sects of, a leaning 
shewn to the female^ us at 
Athens ; or to the wiafc, as at 
Jeiusalem, 445 

Linga, the old name of an island, 
neai Iona, called the Dutchman’s 
Cap, 291, 292, 402 

Luigaid, Ml , on the Rhyn or m>s- 
teuous language of the Welsh 
bards, 153, 159 

Ijiiigas, the obelisks at Rome, wti e, 93 

, 111 the temple ot Jein- 

salem, and in the cathedtal of 
Chai ties, were in vaults, 260,261 

— j of the Hindoos, pie- 

served by the Mohamedans, 352 

' ' ■ and Phalluses — like the 
crosses in chuichyards, 409 

Lion, a, the emblem ot the Sun at 
the summei solstice, and the coat 
of anus of the emperor ot China, 
and of the Egyptian^, 292 

Littleton, 242, 413 

Litui gies — the chauntmg of, whence 
it ai ose, 340 

Lituub, the, 78 

^ or the Cl osier, was 

the Hieralpha of the Hindoos, 79 

— , the cross, the tiue 

seeptie of the Egyptian pneats, 386 

Livery of seizin, 263 

Livy 01 Livius, Titus, 76, 394 

— , cause of lacmcs in, 116 

, not understanding Isopolity, 

treats it as a cause, instead of an 
effect, 434 


Paqe 

Litima 01 Lamb, 35, 36' 

LliiNd’b comppjpthe eUmolocv, 154 
LM==650, * 188 

LIMB=72, 204, 2tl 

LMN, a gieat ni>&teiy in, 203 

, emblems ot the Tiinitj , 20 1 

hnrhe, the CD u^ed loi :d, 195 
Loadstone and telescope, the, known 
to the Chaldoeaus, 175 

— — , the, L*-di-^toue, the holy 
stone, 132 

, Compaq'S, and telescope, 

the knowledge of, constituted pai t 
of the ancient injsteiie'', 246 

, a laige one capped the 

loof ot the temple ot the sun, 
at Kanaiak, 261 

Locke, on ideas, 123, 131 

Loevn 01 Loegnn, to whom his fa- 
rher Brutus gave Loegiia, I. e. 
England, 400 

Logan, Ml. J, 290 

Log-nis — Sin-gal (read HebiaicM, 292 
Logos, the, 6, 46, 174, 17S, 187, 

197, 240 

, oi Buddha, 8 

, the biith of fixed to the 

moment ot the w'lnstei solstice, 98 

j Apollo was called, 102 

j ciucified in the hea'ven.s, 123 

, le-mcaniatiou of, in 

eveiy cycle, eveiy neros, 136 

or Linga,astone — Chi ist 

called a, 259 

— — was called Ho- 

110 ver in Persia, 261 

, the male, piocaeded from 

the To Ov, 397 

l^okman, 4 

London, 36 

, eveiy new church in, has a 

wicked cioss, 271 

Longinus, no Grecian authoi cited 
Moses before, 134 

adopted the system of 

Aminouins Saccas, 447 

Loo-Choo Islands, the, Chinese 
wiitten Ian image in, 215 

Loid, the, (Jesus Chiist,) duia- 
tioii oi his ministiv, 120—122 

Loid — fiom Lar-di, holy or divus 
Lai ? 301 

Loid Paiamount, 375 

, the Pope and the 

Khan of Caiacoium both held to 
be the, 383 

^ of the soil, the 

Pope the, as successoi of the el- 
dest son, 400 

Loids ot Manors, the, oiiginally 
ecclesiastical? 301 

(Lords of Mi- 

nei va) , all originally ecclesiastics, 422 
Loietto, 30, 45, 80, 127 

— , the Casa Santa at, 57 

— — , the Sa. Mana of, has foity 
names, 91 

, the jewels, sought by 

the French at, 111 

Lot and Abiaham— like the dis- 
pute between theii seivawts, a 
dispute between emigratingti ibes, 

&c., would teiminate, 306 

— , a, or an Abiaham, would soon 
settle a dispute in the Golden Age, 307 
Lotus, the, or Lily, 44, 45, 243 

, Age of, 32 

— or Water Rose, 32, 33, 436 


Pasrt 

Lotu*?, the, of the Nile, blue, 179 

- — , equiillj sacied m India, 

Egvpt, Gieece, and Syria, 239, 240 

» , flovvei of the Sun, ma- 

nitebtation of Wisdom, of Love, 

&c., 436 

Louh al-Mahfoudh — la table gai- 
dee ou seerfete, the Mahomedan 
book of destinv , 303 

Louis XVIIL, a sponsor at the bap- 
tism of bells, 70 

, St., at the cathedial of, 

foul bells destioyed, 

Aerpov <naAtYytvvsa-iaq, 69 

Love-teast oi Enchaiist of the Ma- 
li ichmaus, 60 

Low, Ml , on the analogy between 
the shape, ornaments, &c , of the 
Tabeinacle, and those of the 
Caaba, 402 

Aoffa^, the Authoi ’s foimer suspi- 
cion ot its impoit, euoneouh, 313 

,the inclination ot the caith’b 

axis, so called, 313, 314 

Lovala, the talented fanatic, dc., 270 

Lucan, 53, 145 

Luceies, a Lncumoiie, 345 

Lucian, 110 

calls himself a Syrian, and 

an Assyiian, ^ 236 

calls Dancing a science of 

imitation, &c , 425 

Lucius — when he was converted 
(about A. D. 180) the thieeAich- 
fiamens of Britain became Aich- 
bishops, 400 

Lucretius, 408 

Lucumon is probably Lux-mannus, 

&c , ^ 421 

Lucuinones, the, ^ 345 

— - — , the Tuscan— became 

the Roman Senate 5 these heie- 
ditary Sacei dotes got possession 

of the tenths, 373, 3§0, 381 

■' — wei e twelve, 420 

pioba- 

blv the cabinet of the Pontifex 
Maximus, 421 

Ludovicns Vives, 53, 74 

Luke, the Gospel according to, 46, 67 

, ou the baptism and age of 

Jesus, 120 

, St., his picture of ^e • 

Saviour, 228 

Lunar year, the, consisted of 12 
synodical months, of 30 days 
each, fiom new moon to new 
moon, before the flood, 316, 325 
Lus or Lux (might be from the 
Sun) — hence the Lotus was called 
the flower of Lus or Lys, &c., 436 

Lustru m , L’ Usti um — second, 202 

— , the, of the old Italians, 

viz five, 404 

Lustrums, the, oi five and six, the 
roots of all calculations, 141, 

168, 215, 409 

— - 72,000,000, of, — or 

Pliny’s division of the chcle into 
72 constellations, 404 

Luther, afflicted with insanity, 1 23 

, his coat of aims— a cross 

ming from a rose, 30 1 

, could not piudentiv be 

trusted with the secret doctrine, 367 
Lux, the Logos, Rasjt, /2sf=600, 176 

LXX.jthe, Its gieat vaiiations tiom 
the Hebrew— it was probably a 
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tiansUtion of the sacied bools 
of the five temples of Egypt, 16 

LXX , the, Its tianslation of Baal- 
Zebub, 83 

of VV 239 

— , leadiiiif of, of Dent, 
^xxii, 8, on the division of the 
nations, 409, 410 

Ljcuigus, Pi&istiatus, and Aiisto- 
tle, collected and i educed to their 
present foim tlie Poems of Ho- 
mei — at hi^tsaciPd 2^oems^ 195, 

196, 293 

, united mu&ic to military 

exeicises, 426 


M, a monogiam, pxefixed for mys- 
teiy, 6, 198, 299 

— , Cabalistic meaning of, lost by 
the Jews, 167 

— , made the centre letter by the 
Jews, 168, 186, 187, 204, 242 
— , monogiam for the Viigin Maiy, 170 
— , the mystic nature of, 203 

— , the ivi-phalos oi Omphalos, 
loni, the centre, 224 

— 01 Om, the sacied, never-to-be- 

spoken, 299 

J3, the tenth lettei of the new* al- 
phabet of letteis, 190, 196 

0=600, 170, 180, 187, 188, 207, 

223, 224, 242 

— final, is the Sainaih, 195, 241, 302 
Ma 01 Am, mother in most wiitteii 

languages, 168, 170, 186, 242 


blaccabees, the book of the, 4 

Macdonald, 82 

Macedon, i. e. Scythia, the kings 
of, descendants of Japetus, 347 

Macpherson*»did not understand 
the nature of Ossian’s poems, 293 

Maciobius, 103, 

— , oil a lunar month, com- 
puted foi a j ear, 325 

, the 360 Divi of, 429 

Madonna — Dolerosa— Vialis, 90 

* ' > — of the sun, 91 

Madonnas, 100 

and Bambinos, 242 

Madras Transactions, the, 289, 296 

Maenades, the, 59 

Magi, the, 48, 65, 66, 77, 95, 97, 301 

, religion of, coriupted, 58 

, offered gold, frankin- 
cense, and myiih, to the Sun, 96 

j Magicians, Necioman- 
ceis, and Shepherds, would come 
to Bethlehem to woiship the 
new-boin God, eveiy 24th of 
Decembei, 96 

, the heads of, always 

called kings, 98 

, the skulls of three kings 

of, to be seen at Cologne, %h, 

— - — Persian, believed in the 
resurrection of the body, 101 

Magic assigned as the origin of the 
blicrocosm — nobody can tell what 
magic was or is, 397 

Magnetic needle, the cause of the 
variation of the — may, like the 
planes of the Equator and Eclip- 
tic, be giadually coming light 
VOL. II. 
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again, and may again point di- 
lectly N. and S., 414 

M aha-balipoi e desti oy ed by a flood, 3 1 5 
Mahabaiat, the, ^ 88, 369, 396, 428 

■ , ended in the e'^ta- 

blishment of the Holy Catholic 
or Paiidoean faith, &.c., 222, 370 

— piobably the fiist 

leligious wai — wlieii it aiose, the 
Golden Age ended, 308 

biahabaiats — the fiist great tears 
— the, piobabl} arose between 
the Soveieigiis oi Hlgh-piiests 
01 Pontifik, about the piesidency 
o\ei the whole world, 391 

Maha-Deo, 103 

Mahdeus and Mahadeta, 7 

Mahmud Pasha, of Egypt, said to 
have the heir of Mohamed undei 
his authoiity, by whom he could 
excommunicate the Giand Seig- 
11101 , &c., 352, 354, 361, 388 


of Gha/ui leceived in- 

vestitme from the Calif Alkadei, 354 
Mahomet, Life of, by Prideaux, 89 

Maia or Maiia, the mother of the 
Romish Chiist, 44 

— or Biahme-Maia, 128 

, soveieign oi supierae of the 

gods, 189 

M-aia, mothei la oi Jah, 224 

Maia, mother of Xaca, conceived 
fiom a white elephant, 227, 228 

- — , the base of hydiogeu, &c., 336 

, described by Hoiace as the 
mothei of Augustus, 357 

, the female, the followers of, 

6ic., 428 

Maiinouitles, 89, 194 

acknowledges that the 

meaning of the woids Barasit and 
Mercavah is lost, 343 

and other leained Jews 

on the woi d blei cav ah , 401 

blam Ambres, name of Stonehenge 
(hence our Minsteis and Mouas- 
teiies) Mam of Am or Ora-bia 
— stone of Om the Cieator, 410 
Maute [MaiitB^] three goddesses, 103 
Maire Dom — Mayor — a judge, 277 
Majesty — Heiiiy L would have been 
shocked to be called, 213 

Malabar, 50,000 Nestorians in, 96 

, the Nestoiianism of, was, 

ia fact, Xp^yr-ism, 337 

Malacca, 215 

Malcom’s History of Pei sia, 243, 251 
Malcome’s, David, Antiquities of 
Biitain, 20, 30, 33, 229 

Male, the followers of Buddha af- 
fected the, 269 

— and Female sects, the, coa- 
lesced, 269, 270, 445 

powcis — contest 

between the, 368, 369, 427 

, wheie the, Wtis the favomite, 

as at Jerusalem, a leaning (even 


aftei the union of the sects of 
the Linga and loui) to Jupiter 
01 lao, 415 

Mallet’s Noithein Antiquities, 6k.c., 

185, 272, 304 

, on Seigneurs and Seig- 

nioiies, 300 

— — , on the ancient Runes, as 
known in Taitary, 305 

jWaXov, apple, fleece, 252 

Mama-ja, 6 

Mammacocha, the Sea adored as, 30 
3 Y 
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iMammacus’s false Alexander, &c , 34B 
Man, the isle of, so called tiom 
Mau-anan oi Mahi-raan or Menu, 287 
Man, consideied a microcosm, 136 

, in Sansciit, a human bein^ — 

in Chaldoeo.Hcbiew intelligence, 187 

, piicsts, and conuptiou, in all 

states, the same, 307 

— , has he a soul ? What is the 
soul? 6.C, ^ 338 

, his state befoie the invention 

of letteis, 339 

, though he could not write in 
syllables, soon leained to speak 
111 them, and to make rhymes, 340 

, vanoiis races of red and white, 

as well as black, 363 

, if he aiiived at high mental 

cultuie 500 01 600 yeais befoie 
the Sun eiiteied Aiies, &c., 364 

, the passage of, through diffei- 

ent stages, appiopi lately de- 
sciibed by the Golden, &c., Ages, 366 

, the first state of, peculiaily 

favouiable foi an iiiciease of 
numbei s, 395 

, supposed to be created dou- 
ble — male and female in one per- 
son, in the image of the andro- 
gynous God, 397 

, animals, plants, &c., believed 

to be foimed of both sexes, 398 

, the chain that ties the woild 

togethei , below him, animals, 
plants, metals, &c., &c.; above 
him, souls of men, daemons, an- 
gels, archangels, God, 404, 407 

, the stadium, the fathom, the 

standard, 404, 405 

, believed to be formed two in 

one body — male and female — the 
highei and lowei, the good and 
the evil, 409 

, pel haps, is neai hh end, a 

thousand yeais hence, philoso- 
pheis, 111 some shape, may spe- 
culate on the extinct animal 
man ! 445 

of the Mountain, the — the ca&- 

tles of, were left in peace, by 
Gengis, wh}, 383 

Mandaites, the, 141, 193, 218 

Maudschuiians, the, 150 

Manes or Demons, 74 

Manes held, that the faculties of 
sedn^ and hearing are never lost, 101 


Manetho, 

Manethon 


,} 


11, 12, 14, 133 


’to touccessiou of Gods who 
reigned before, and ended at, 
the deluge, 323, 324 

. — mentions theii leigns by 

luiiai mouths, &c., 325, 326 

Mangey, 46 

Mam, 7, 8, 65 

, celebiation of the euchaiist, 

by the followers of, 69 

Manichmans, the, 8, 45, 49, 60, 

80, 129 

baptized both infants 


and adults. 


Abads, 


on the succession of 


65 

133 


denied the supieinacy 
of the Pope, and admitted the 
Caiacorum gentleman was Lord 
Pai amount, 383 

Manichees, the, 48 

Maine, iVIuiae, Minu=666, 187 
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iVIaiiiius — man — connexion of the 
woid with the Om oi Horn of 
India and Pei sia> 265, 268, 397 
JIanoi— inanoi-ia — place of Miu, 

M men a. Wisdom, 301 

Manuchi, 2G3 

Mainvantaia, an age oj many 134 

MainNantaicis, (fitty-si’:,^ 133, 134 
Maidi 25th, ceiebiated foi the le- 
suiiectioii of Mithia, 99 

— , ceiebiated for the re- 
sin lection ot Jesus, ot the god 
Sol, 100 


', ceiebiated for the le- 


suiiectiou of Bacchus, Hoi us. 


and Osins, 

102 

Maicionites, the, 

80, 96 

Mai CO Paulo, 

33 

Maud, the lake of, 

45 

queen of heaven. 

81, 82 

, ana, place of M ^ 

228 

— — Sa degli AngeJi— 

-Auima — 


Consolazione, &c , 91 

, called Mania, in Siam, 180, 203 

Mai lobus, Tubus, 103, 181, 203 
Maiiiiei's Compass oi the Load- 
stone, a wisdom moie piecious 
than, 128 

M annus Sanutus, 240 

j^Iark stones, the Scandinavian, of 
the Scottish isles, 284 

Markets and tairs held aiouud the 
sdcied mount, with its cross, on 
eveiy Dies Solis, 276 

, anciently held on oiu* Sun- 
day, 315 

Markoles== 666, Tuesday, 208 

Marhsy letteis so called, and know- 
ledge of the numher called imdomy 169 

, whethei Horaei made, or 

knew alphabetic wiiting, 170 

Maiolles, the abbd, 53, 62, 79 

Maniage, with ancient Persians, a 
leligious service, like that ot the 
Greek, Komish, and Piotestant 
Chiibtians, 71 

a mil contract m Scot- 
land, and in the United States, 72 
Mais, 83, 212, 213 

is and the monogiam 

M, 208 

Mai sden’s History of Suinati a, 292 
Marsh, Bishop, 43, 61, 67, 69 

»s Bishop, Hoiffi Pelasgicae, 293 

Mai.«?hain, J89 

Maitial, 145 

Maitiales, the piiests of Mars, 76 
Martianus Cdpella, 102, 110, 224 

, on the cycle of 

Oai=:608, called Omen, 414 

^ adoied the solar 


powei, 429 

Mai tin IV was addressed thus, ‘*0 
Lamb of God, who,*' &c., 55 

Maitinmas, the festhal of, 86 

Martyi, Justin, 4, 60, bl, 66, 67, 

69, 89, 115, 144 

, Petei, 39 

Maiy, Mans Stella, Mother of our 
Maker, glorious Virgin of Mount 
Carmel, 45 

Magdalene, the mother of 

Jesus, and Salome, 102 

j Mag 01 Magna 

di-Helen, 203 

, one ot the three of Gaul, 154 

followed Henry, &c., a gene- 
ral histoiy must not be wiitteu 
with stating, that, 369 
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Mai y*?, the till ee, 103, 136 

^ or Parcae, 203 

Ma-Saga, the great Saca, 230 

Mason, a peifect, must be a peifect 
Buddhist, Jew, Cluistiaii, oi 
Mohamedau, 251 

Masonic Templais, eight-point oed 
Cl OSS ot the, 112 

01 Rossiciucian mystery the 

whole Xp^jcr-tian mythos, 134 

Lodge 01 Chaptei — the ban- 
quet which always follows a, 
piobably the lenidins of the Eu- 
chaiistia, 441 

Masoniy — what would be its seaeis, 
if dll England vveie initiated ? 34 1 

JMdSons, the, kept the Cddmaean 
system in mystery, 185 

Mass, the, 64 

, Latin for coin or biead, 61 

, is called the Host, 62, 91 

Masses oi services foi the dead, 73 

^lassaca, Massaga, Magosa, or Mo- 
saga, a great city, 230 

Massagetae, the, 37, 67 

Massoiiius, Philippus, 148 

Mastodon, the, is dead, 445 

Masziat, Mount (of the Saviour 
called also M^siade, Masiat, Ma- 
siatli, and Mosiah, — in the time 
ot the Ciusades the chief place 


of the Assassins, 391 

Mateinus, Julius Firmicus, on man 
produced in the image, &c., ot 
thewoild, 430 

Mathematici, the, were Fxeema- 
sons, 135 

— , Cyclopes or Ca- 
lidei, the buildets of Stonehenge, 
Abuiy, Dipaldeuha, the Pyia- 
iiiicls, 3cc , 135 

- ■ — ^ calculators of 

time, 141 

IMathematicians oi Chaldeans, the, 
iu the time of Casar, 134 

M atribus, Tribus, 1 03 

Matter, M., on the little advance in 
leal knowledge, 132 

■ — , on the Monad, 197 

Matter— the doctiine of the eternal 
existence of, 427 

and spirit, mateiialism and 

immatenahsm, &c , 428 

Matthew, the Gospel accoiding to, 

46, 60, 67 

and Luke, disputed chapters 
of, 129 

— , on geueiations flora Abra- 
ham to Cbiist, 133 

l\Iaundeville, Sn John, 189 

Maundiell, 236, 402, 405 


JMauiice, Mi., 49, 67, 69, 70, 83, 

89, 96, 98, 102, 127, 253 
', on M. Bailly’s posi- 
fion, lespectiug the liist lace of 
men aftei the flood, 444 

Alavors and Quirinus — Mars, 208 

Maximus of Ephesus, 448 

May-pole festival (the vernal equi- 
nox in Tauius) still ceiebiated 
in Hiudostau and Biitain, 106 

— , the, dancing round, 179 

day and April-fool festivals, 

the, m Biitam and India, 262 

poles, om, whence, 410 

, where the priest treat- 
ed the people with games, &c., 
when they came to pay their 
tithes, 419 


Page 

Maya, (paient of Buddha, and God 
of Love), 103 

Alayeiice, a golden lamb, with a 
gloiy, in the cathedral ot, 112 

Aleasuies— how the oldest, most 
uiiu ei sal, &c , ot the ancients, 
may be ascertained, 403 

, Digits, Palms, Feet, Cu- 
bits, &c., &c., 404, 405 

, Aiouia, Plethron, &c , 

406, 407 

Mecca, 207 

• , the mother of cities, 303 

, Medina, and Jerusalem, 

holy cities, 385 

, the temple oi Caaba of, was 

surrounded with 360 pillais, like 
the temple of Iona, in the West, 
wnth 360 crosses, 

Medina, 

, Mohamed ^ flight to, 

an mil at, 

tomb at, 


, Sidoiiia, the city ot, 


402 

377 

378 
380 
385 
307 


Mediteiianean, the, the subaidence 
of, 352 

Medo-Peisiaii Mouaichy, the, 317 

Medusa’s head, &c., the nonsense 
ot, 319 

Megabyzes oi Megalobyzes, the, 
priests of Diana, 47 

Megalistoi, the, 27 

Mundorum, the, 251, 408 

— , the celestial 
vault, was the templuni elected 
by the, 408 

Msyig-oy HTijjtAa, the guide to feli- 
city, 130 

Melchizedeckiau and Pythagorean 
ceremony— the Euchaiist; m the 
mode celebrated by the ancient 
Latins and the modern Jews, we 
have an example of a mysteiy 
become public, 441 


Melchizedek, 


45, 202 


Abram, Mithra, and 
Jesus, the religious of, all the 
same, 58 

, saciifice of bread and 

wine, of, 69, 62, 63 

, says giace, diinks to 

his guests, &c., 300 

, at Salem, one of the • 

tube of Juda, which came tiom 
India, befoie the tribe ot Abra- 
ham, 

Abiaham of the reli- 


gion of. 


352 

364 


; , piiest and king, 366, 381 

Melchizedeks, Royal oi King- 
Piiests, the first goveruois of 
nations, 269 

Mem, the, in Iiish called M-vin, 
M-uin, 223 

Memory, without writing, cannot 
preseive historic knowledge, ex- 
cept of a simple story — as, ot 
the flood, 310, 313, 339 

— — , the shortness of, in the 
early race, attiibutable to their 
having only numeial symbolic, 
and not the syllabic, system of 
letters — perhaps only the know- 
ledge of the figures ot notation, 432 
Menc^iiiius or Mench^iinus, 13 

Meudffian alphabet, the, was Pushto, 

&c., 153, 240 

Mendeans— Mandaites, &c., 218 

Men-des, holy Goat or Sheep, 180 
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Men-des, holy Goat or Sheep 
650, ^ 188 

Mendicant monks, the, like priests 
ot Isis, 92 

Mendicants, the, 72, 76 

no other beggars 


in Rome, but, 


72 

Menechmi, two, at Jeiusalem, 

both 


named Jesus, and both boin 

of a 


Viigui, &c,. 

and 

121 

— , the Celtic mannus 


ODn hkm, man of IVisdom, 


ih. 


12 

, 13 

Menu, Nume, 


211 

, Janus 01 Noah, 

223, 

360 

, the laws of, 

244, 

263 

, Noe, and Tibe, 


309 

, each people, having the 

my- 



thos, would maintain that its 
aucestoi was t?ie incarnation or 
Man-uu, 361 

Buddha ; but Menu was Noah, 

therefore Buddha was Noah, 400 

, the laws of, admit the sove- 

leigii to be lord paramount of tlie 
SOlly 418 

Mercatoi’s Chart — probable oiigm 
of, 372 

Meicavah — the wheel of Ezekiel, 

335, 401 

— — the knowledge of sub- 
lunary things, &c,, 342 

- M — , by Jews and Chiistians, 

said to mtdiiL moral doctiiue; it 
taught astronomy, the use of 
cycles, &c., 343 

— and Barasitf meaning of 

lost, 343, 428 

— , and JVlohained’s temple, 

called Caaba or Caavah, 398 

-, the miciocosin of. Pei- 


haps the vehicle or coiueyor of 
the secret of the Om, of the doc- 
tune of the renewal of cycles, 401 
from D »i, in er (mean- 


ing ctOT chief) and ID cb, 
vav or cavah — the chief or head 
ciicular vault of M, 401, 402 

the, with the Barasit, 


supposed to coutain all the mys- 
teiies— the Grecian Cabala, 440 

^lercury, 31, 312 

Merllh, the Biitish, begotten by the 
Deul on the body of a virgin, 
as fabled by the Templais, 349 

Meioe, the island, 10, 44, 45 

Merrick’s annotations, 408 

Meru (Mount) 21, 45, 73, 103, 

175, 228, 411 

, peihaps Menu, 180 

, a mount, in exeiy country 

having any pretensions to have 
a Saviour, 341 

Merus or Moiiahs, Parnassuses, 
Olympuses, Aciopolises, &c., 
why we have so many, 275 

Mesopotamia, the, foinied by the 
Ganges and Indus, the feudal 
system vigorous m, 263 

Messala, 63 

Messiat (Masziat) the ch5.teau of 
the Old Man of the Mountain, 

347, 348 

Messiah, the, 14, 34 

—, of the Jews, 31,97 

— — — a spiiitual, why not 

foieiold ? 227 

foretold in the Tar- 

gum 233 
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Metals, the older of the discovery 
of— Gold, Silvei, Brass, lion, 366 

Metaphysicians, piofound, talk non- 
sense, ^ 227 

Metempsychosis, the ancient fa- 
theis believed in the, 252 

■ - , whether Jesus 

Christ taught a future life by a, 308 


— many matteis 

must be piemised, before it can 
be denied, 338 

Meton, 141, 198 

Metoiiic cycle, 32 


in the stone circles inBiitain and 
Ii eland, 402 

Metz, 103 

JMairas, three goddesses woi- 

shiped at, 103 

Mexican king, the, danced befoie 
the God, 31 

, temples in the form 

of a cioss, 32 

, language full of 

Greek and Hebiew woids, 35 


most the same as those of the 
Jews, 39 

— , language, close affi- 
nity of, to the Hebiew, 155 

and Polynesian lan- 
guages, difference between, 158 

Mexicans, the, their monuments, 
paintings, mythology; then triune 
God ; their arrival from the 
West, 23 

. theii migiatiou, led 

by the God of Annies, 24 

— , bad fringes on their 

gaiments like the Jews, then 
chioiiology on the cieation, de- 
luge, contusion of tongues, nati- 
vity of Christ, &c., 25 

— — ciucified a man at 

the end of 52 years, 26 


, held that the world 

tvas inhabited by giants ; chaunted 


the woid Hululaez , their hiero- 
glyphic annals extended back- 
wards beyond Egyptian, Persian, 
Greek and Sanscrit history, 27 


calco faced the four cardinal 
points, and they had no iron, ^ 28 

— , their language simi- 
lar to the Hebrew, 29 

, baptized their chil- 
dren 5 had a fast of 40 days 5 
honoured the cross ; 31 

, called God the Fa- 
ther, Yzona, 32 

, had their mythology 

fiom Asia, and held the doctrine 
of regeneiations m cycles, 33 


, called* their great 

God Yao, INEFFABLE ; expected 
a Messiah ; their history of the 
flood, a close copj of Moses’s ; 
sacnficed their fiist-hoin ; piac- 
tised auricula! coufessiou, 34 

, their courts had the 

same numbei of judges as those 
of the Jews, 37 

,1 , viewed the first 

hoises of the Spaniards with 
horror, 38 

— , knew not the use 

of iron, 40, or of letters, 41, 

' 83, 206 


Mexicans, the, must have gone 


fiom the old world before sym- 
bolical writing was invented, 160 

their leligion, 202 

knew notation, 235 

, had trial by Jury, 


fiom the old woild before the 
change in the earth’s axis, 315 

, the most ancient 

yeai of, 360 days, 31S 


relation between, like that of the 
Biitons and Romans, 415 

— — , who will say they 

vveie baibaiians ? 416 


Mexico, 28, 29, 31, 34, 36, 39, 74, 

171, 173, 232, 393, 430 
■ and Peru, antiquities of, 

21—41 


or Mesi-co, the countiv or 

Alsih or of t^ie Messiah, 2o 

■ or Mesitli, 23, 24 

, the same Hebrew language 

and double mythos in, ^ 206 

, the Virgin and Rose, in, ^ 244 

, two weeks in, viz., one of 

3, and one of 5 days, but not one 
of 7 days, 315, 316 

— — , the doctrine of the renew- 
ed incarnation, visible in, 340 

, given away by the Pope, 

as supreme over the whole 
world, 374 

and Peru, while Gold was 

the onl> metal in, and coin not 
invented, 380 

Meyn Ambre, Stonehenge, 279, 410 

, the Rocking-stone in 

Cornwall so called, 410 

Mezeray, M , 34 

Mi Dubh, month of sorrow or 
gnet, 33 

— Nolagh, month of the new-born, iO, 

— Samhan, month of Sarahan, 

Mia, the female of Plato’s To Ov, 168 
— , the mouogram M and the 
Hebiew le — selt-existent, 196, 224 


Mia apxf} and Ilari/jp ayvc^^o;, the 
andiogyuous Brahme-Maia, 197 

, the, a chief part, &c., 367 

Mickle foi muc/t^our Saxon word 
from the Heb. Meiklu, In some 
cases It is used for all, as Mickle- 
gate, York— -the sole 01 only road 
into the city, from the south, 408 

Michaelis, 43, 67, 172 

Microcosm, man considered, a, 13C 

, the great, of North 

India, 275 

Miciocosm, the, 299 

no doctrine more 

uuiveisal than, among the ancient 
philosophers ; fragments of it lie 
scattered around us ; it is inti- 
mately connected with the Caba- 
listic doctrines of the ’’Dinity and 
Emanations; its origin peibaps 
found in Gen. i, 27, 397 

^,the probable truth 

of the ancient doctrine of, sup- 
ported by the discoveiy of mo- 
dern physiologists, 398 

, after the one 01 

the three made to depend on the 
foundation numberyiife or six, 409 

- — , traces of, in the 

70 or 72 cities called Augusta-— 
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a!' the 72 chiefs at the siege of 
Troj— -in the 70 kings whose 
thumhft and great toes Adonibe- 
zek oidered to be cut od, <StC , 421 

IMkioco^ra, the, visible in the 
‘?oiuift and thiec Flameiis, 422 

, even seed was a, 420 

j visible in the 

I'umbei of the Gods — the three 
in the capitol — Jupiter, Apollo, 
iMinena, 433 

Miciocosinic numbers — 07?e pio- 
duced ticOf &c,, 431 

Migration, the hist of the tube— 
the E^iOdus, &c., 430 

Miletii, the, fiom Spain to Iiekud, 

177, 412 

Miletus, Apollo of, 117, 118 

Military roads, the, ot Biitain, said 
to lia'^e been made by the Ro- 
raans — but probably most ot i 
them were set out b) the Sacei- 
dotal Agnmeiisoics, 416 

' ■ ■■ ^ 1 . p aiistocraey, uhea the 
r.io^e, they piobably enfeolFed 
theii tolloweis in lauds not pre- 
Mously occupied, 417 

Milleiuiim, the', 102, 138, lil, 329, 388 

, with the tailme ot, 

the leniemoiaiice of tlie golden \ 
age laded aivay, 307 1 

. , IS still looked foi, SOS 1 

expected at the end I 

the fiist 600 yeais of oui mi a 
—its falsity pioved fiom facts, 


ice , 339 

— j the non-appcaiance 

('T, when its supposed time ar- 
livcd, 351 

expected in the 

13th centuiy, 353, 356 

— j expected equally by 

Christians and Geiitiles, 367 

„ — g shews itself, with 

the claim of the foUo\veis of 
Ham, on beliall of the iiuisible 
Imam, 388 

Mili'ci, Di., Apostolic Vicar, 58, 61 

Mmi.a — has it been M-oui-iah ^ 295 

Mind was the To Oy, 187, 188 

Mmena oi Pallas 5 

Antony called himself the 

husband of, 346 

Minos 01 Menu or Numa, 180, 187 

Mmsters— -all monastic establu-h- 
ments of the Caimelites, Essenes, 
Theiapeutas or Cullidei, 279 


Minimus Felix, on the man cruci- 
fied, 115—118, 120, 125, (pio- 
bably Pythagoias,) 127, 129 
Miiaculous conception, the, of 
Suchiquecal, 33 

— » of 

Juno Jugahs, and of the Virgin 
Maiy, 82 

, of 

two Jesn&es, 124 

j of 

Maia, the mother of Xaca, 227, 228 
, of 


the motliei of Geiigis Khan, and 
ofTameilane, 353 

Miikond, on the birth, &c., &c., of 
Iskander (Alexandei), and his 
battle with Daiius, 346 

— — , on Khisai, a piophet — 
(Icsciibes Alexander as a, 347 

— describes Kai Khusrau 

(Cyius) as a prophet, 351 


Page 


Miikond and Wassaf, Persian wii- 
teis, relied on by Haniiiiei m his 
Histoiy ot the As'^assins, 390 

Misem, a name of Bacchus, 19 

, the Sa\iom, fiom iso 

and 10 m, 

Missio 01 Mass, the, ^ 6T 

Missionaiics, oui, Know of the si- 
mihuity of the Biahminical to 
the Chiistian Religion, 337 

M-Istoiy— mystciy, 187 

or histoiy of a mythos, 

kept in lemembiance by songs, 
befoie the ait of writing by syl- 
lables, pci haps of wilting by iiu- 
nieials, was discovered, 3^0 

Mitfoi d’s History of Alexandei , 42 1 


Mithia, 34, 58—61, 66— 68, 104, 

no, 137 

, the followers of, observed 

the saciifice of bread and wine, 59, 60 

, lites of, by water, air, file, 

and blood, 67 

— — , his followers turned to the 

East in worship, 89 

, bis bath celebrated at the 

commencement of Dec. 25tli, 99 

, believed to have risen from 

the dead, on Maich 25 th, ib. 

— — , the mysteiies of. 111 

, the God Sol, lao, and the 

Lamb of God, the same, 112 

Mithras, 137 

• , &c., put to death, &c., 142 

Mitre, the ancient, 77 

MN, the centie letters of the Greek 
alphabet, 187, 188 

MN«650, 193, 223, 224 

^110 mndo, knowledge, under- 
standing, 188, 192 

Mndo 10=3 650— n di holy Man- 
daites, followeis of Wisdom, 193 
Blnevis, 3/wai=666, 210 

Mo 01 Om Ahmed, the cyclai desire 
of all nations, 251 

Moedicnech, Mother Night, Dec. 

24th, 135 

Mceiis, the Lake, 230 

Mogul is Al-Mag, the Mage, 175 

, Mag-a/ or ul, Almug-tiee, 

or gi eat God, 203 

— — , the, supposed to be a line?! 
descendant ot Gengis Khan, 352, 
and of Noah, 421 

investituie hy, sought 

by Hindoo princes, 352, 353, 375 
— • — , the Gieat, iu the, may be 
found the Aichieiaich, , 370 

— — , the moral influence of in- 
vestiture by, not peiceived by 
OUI people, 383 

Moguls, the, 150 

, trace their pedigree 

from Japhet, 353, 361 

Mohajee oi Moveis — in the, who 
fled with Mohamed, we probably 
have the three sons of Adam and 
^ of Noah, and imitatois ot the 

thiee flamens of Rome, and of 

the archflamens of 380, 385 

^lohamed, 28, 35, *218, %% 274, 375 
^ j a Saca or Saceswara, 2 

^ ■■I , an incaiiiation of Wis- 

^ dom, ot Buddha, 

^ thought to be the De- 
faiie of all Nations,” 167, 251, 291 
— — — , the fiibt pioselytes of, 
were Easleiii Taitars, Ai abs, 

and Afghans, 207 
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Mohamed, the secret doctrine taught 
by, ^ 308 

— y believed to be a divine 
mcai nation, 343 

himself to be 

the person foretold, 344, 37 7 

, the seia of, 347 

, the lineal descendant of, 

jsdid to be living at Mecca, 351, 

352, 354, 361 

earned his pedigree to 


Noah, 3o2 

, the descendant of Shem, 

after failure of heirs in the line 
of Jesus, 360 

, thought to be the tenth 

Aiatai, 368, 379 

— — , restoied the ancient pay- 
ment of the tenth, 37 i 

— — , his conquests secured by 
the belief that he w as the Vicai 
ot God, and by hi& moderate 
taxation, 377 

, in his passage through 

the heavens, begs Jesus to intei- 
cede foi him, thus placing Jesus 
Chnst above himself, &c., 378 

, causes of his success; 

thought to be the piomi&ed com- 
foitei, 379 

wished to restore the 

woild to its piimeval, patriaichal 
state, 385 

suspected of having pre- 
tended to divide the world into 
three parts, or that his followeis 


said he had, in consequence of 
the lines of Ham and Japhet 
having failed. Nothing but con- 
fusion in HammeVs attempt to 
clear up the claims of the de- 
scendants of, to the Califate, 386 

— the Sopheism, &c., of, 
render it probable that he held 
the same Cabalistic doctiiucs as 
Moses, &c., 398 

, said to ha\e destroyed 

the Doie oi lune, an object of 


adoiation in the Caaba ; yet, 
fiom the use of the Ciescent, he 
piobably adopted the double 
piinciple, 4(^ 

Mohamedan and Tartarian Cofl- 

queiors, 35 

Mohamedans, the, 35, 76, 83, 129 

j spared the statues 

of Buddha, 2 

„ cut off the ghdle 

of a pioselyte, 77 

, superstition of, 

on the number 6, 195 

conquered the de- 
votees of the two principles, &c., 269 

, said not to be 

Christians, 28 1 

less devoted to 

the male piinciple than at fir&t 
supposed, 29 1 

— — , rebuilt the J e w ish 

temple, 298 

■, call Mecca the 

mother of cities, 303 

. — , had supposed one 

of their Imams lemained— his 
lesidence unknown, 35 1 

, call Constanti- 
nople Room— its monaich Em- 
peroi of the world, ^ 360 


and Christians, the, in 
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ieaiit> the same , theii mutual 
luttied, 369 


iMohamedans, the, piobably have a 
kx non sctipta, though tiavelleis 
suppose they aie luled by the 
Koran aloue; the doctiiue of 
piedestination, held b> — itb pio- 
bable oiigin, 376 

j the wi iters of the 

sects of, hated each othei, as 
much us the Chnstiaiis hated the 
whole of them, 379 

j and Chiistians 

quail) liable to misiepieseiita- 
tion, 380 

^ maintain that 

Hagai was 386 

Molianiedism, an esoteik^ was So- 
pheism, Buddhi&m, hom Noith 
India, 275 

one gieat cause of 

Its rapid success, 378 

— , connected with an- 
cient mythology, and with mo- 
dem Christianity, 402 

Mohamet, 97 

Moines or Manni (Om-manni) the 
same, 268 

Mola — bits of bread offeied in sa- 
ciifice, 62 

— , Hebidice is Al-om, 303 

Molech— Baal, 82 

M-ora-ptha, 170, 171, 198 

Monachism — its nature, &c., 

269, 368 

Monad isil//i=650— di, holy A, the 
holy one, 181 

, the, or unit, point or jod, 

contained all nurabeis, &c., 190 

— — , the, placed by the Gnostics 
at the head of all things, 197 


a? Ill us ciicle, whose centie is 
everywhere, &;c , all was To Ov, 

— w’hat is this but illusion ? 445 

Monaichs, the, of Asia, hate a 
jational claim, European ino- 
naichs not the shadow of a pie- 
ccnce, to divine right, 359 

.Mouasteiies, the Chiistian, inci eas- 
ed 111 Spain, under the Mooiiah 
sw'ay, 377 

IVfoNDiiY may be ==666, or 
il/«^650, 208 


Mongols,— the empeior of, ad- 
vanced fiom la vtlle de Salut to 
attack the Calif of Bagdad, de- 
claring that he found in the fa- 
mily of Abbas none ot the vir- 


tues of the Prophet, 390 

Monkey, the, called Hanuma, half- 
nian, 180 

Monkeys, an aimy of, said to have 
afisisted Ciistna in his conquest 
ot Ceylon, (butBiahmin and ape 
01 monkey is the same woid,) 9 

Monks, the, use a gudle with 12 
knots, 77 

— — — , church pationage left 

fo, by laymen, 267 


from devotion to the male prin- 
ciple — no monks among the 
Brahmins, but are among the 
Buddhisth, 269 

— — — , successors of the Es- 
aenes, &c., addicted to an alle- 
qoHcal Chiistianity, 270 

, weie not priests in 
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eailv times, not being oidained 
by tiie Popes, 280 

Monks, the, were all Cainielites 
betoie the sixth centuiy, 281 

, the Regulars, descend- 
ants of the Buddhists, 369, 370 

, it is likely, hecame 

the sole priests, 381 

^ of Tibet and of Eu- 

lope, 434 

Mods iEsar, the, of Ptolemy, 230 

Mont Maite, 

Montesquieu, 263 

Montes Solumi, the, 122, 230, 232 
Montezuma, 

Montfaucon, 103 

Month, the, shoitened fiom 30 to 
28 01 27 days ^ 

, the lunai, exactly 30 days 

long, befoie the flood, , 316 — 326 
Monthly IMagazine, the Old, 123, 125 
Moon, the, and Isis, identified, 

&c., 337 

Moon’s period, the, the fiist re- 
corded idea, 149, 150, 162, 183, 

187, 188, 213 

Moons, the word, in Enoch, should 
piohably be tianslated planets, 
Mooie, on Cipheis, 

on the Puianas, 


313 

185 

351 


8 


215 


- or Judaean raythos, the, es- 


Woses, 19, 20, 24, 34, 40, 43, 44, 

50, 67, 163, 171, 202, 256 

was au Avatar, a Messiah, 

a Saviour, 


Movea, the Morns or Mulberry 
sapientissima arbor, 

Moirison, Dr , on the extent of the 
Chinese icritten language, 

Mosaic history, the, travestied in 
the Egyptian, 11, 15 — 18 

— — , found in Mexico, 34 

- China, 36 

law, the, the model of Eu- 
ropean common law, 37 

system, the, 63, 68 

and Chiistian mj theses, 


the, In the Aigonautic uiysteiies, 115 

mythos, the, in the myste- 

iies of Eleusis, 115, 125, 347 

■— — at Tiichino- 

poly, 229 

— , in the temple 

of Jaggeinaut, 293 

lecord of the deluge, a 

Gentile confirmation of the, 314 


tablished in China, a branch of 
the fiist Buddhist or Tauric sys- 
tem of cycles, 396 

- mythos, the, in the Tamul, 440 


14 

16 


lb. 

81 

105 


, ceitain kings of Egypt lepe- 

titions of, 

— — has the hoins of Jupiter 
Aininon, 

— — , the mysteries of, the same 
as those of the Heathen, 

, by direction, piacthiiig 5w/- 

fooneiy, 1^8 

tomb of, in Cashmeie, 232 

— thought to be a Xpvjr, 251 

, God failed to kill, at an inn, 254 

. saraached Aaioii, 302, 383 

, with his tnbe, asking leave 

to pass through the lands of the 
king of Edom, an example of 
other emigrations, 306, 307 

on the flood, 321, 327, 338 
— — and Alexander lepresented 
with horns, 347 

3 % 


386 


398 


403 


409 


113 


Paije 

Mo«es— an example in, of one of 
the chief priests setting up foi 
himself, when the supreme Pon- 
tiff and his Pontificate had be- 
come obsolete, ^ 362 

initiated into the policy of 

the Eeiyptian priests, concealed 
fiom his people the doctuiie of 
the iinmoitality of the soiil,^ ^ 

, 01 Mobchus (the Phoenician, 

Judteau oi Chaldaiaii) — Pjtha- 
goias baid to have learned the 
doctrine fiom, theii doc- 
tiines, with little exception, ap 
pear identical, 

— - — , ordeied the pnlais set u{), 
not to be touched with the chisel 
— the piobable reason, 

— — — , undei the law of, leligioii 
was confined to one little nation, 
and a temple built, &c., 

—— — did not wnte, though he 
might adopt Genesis, 

, reformed his tribe by abo- 
lishing the golden attempt- 
ed to be lestoied by the ten tribes 
by the calves set up at Dan and 
Bethavon, 438 

Mosheim, 49, 60, 66, 145, 270 

, on the double meaning 

of the Gospel historieb, 130, 131 

— , oil Robeitus de Nobili- 

bus, 366, 367 

Moslems, the, objected to the cor- 
ruption only of the Hindoo leligioii, 332 
iMosque — the fiist Califs walked 
barefooted to the, 377, 378 

IVIote-hill, the Calvary with its 
cioss,&c., ^ 283 

Mother, the, of God, the Vii gin, 76, 108 

, the gieat, of the Gods, 76 

— piiests of, call- 
ed Semi V hi, 77, 70 

Mother Night (Moedienech) on 
Dec. 24th, 135 

Motion, the, of the eaith, had it 
been interiupted, would haie 
left phyMcal ti aces, 314,315 

Mount Blanc — the flood which 
thiewup, 312, 316, 333 

Imaus, 444 

Moriah, Maria (rp'l©)) or 

Maia, piobable origin of, 45 

— , the capitoi, &c , 207 

Sion in the Chersoaesub, 120 

the Mount of the Sun, 

178, 225 


• of Solyma, 

- Sohnia, the, 


9 

175 


11 

91 


Mountain Tribe of Jews, the, not 
discoieied by Heiodotus, 

Mozzotta and Sottana, puests* 
diesses, 

23*10 mr/eb, fiom 131 rkb or Ee- 
cab, to ride and a carnage, for 
Mercavah , — the chariot of Eze- 
kiel, &c,, 401 

nttfD msh — the celebrators of the, 
by legimiue, became Muses, 340 
Mudion — the sawed stone oi mete- 
stone ; hence, pcihaps, mud, ma- 
dam, Muth or Mother, the Egyp- 
tian name of Isis, 403 

WUIL==666, _ 219, 250 

Muiii (Moiiia i. e, Maua)=666, 

^ 186, 223, 224 

Sam-akm or Akm-sa, 203 

M-uin, N-um— Mu, Nu— Me Nu, 

Nu Ma, the Me Ne, 224 
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Mullei’s Uuheisal Hi'ston, 406 

Mummy, Moniaj Mumia, Amomia, 
fiom A mom urn, 212 

Mundaites, Na/oi ceiife, Na/:oin cans, 

01 ChiistiaiiJ-, the, ot St John, 66 

Mundoie, 206 

, a Pontiff 01 Pope, once 

at, 373, 422 

Aluiiicipja, the lights of the, how 
acquiied, 434 

Muiiio, Ml J , on the monogiam 
XP, found in the catacombs, &.c , 
ot Rome, but m use longbetoie 
the lime of Chi ist, 341 

Muscovites, the,\voishiped Isis and 
Hoius, 110 

Mii^^es, the, oi Saviouis, of Gieece, 
why nine, 286 

Music connected with leligion, 

233, 298 

, poetiy, and painting, clas'^ed 

with dancmgi by Aristotle, 425 

, Pythagoiean piaises ot, 426 

Miibselmans, the, 302, 303 

idussulman leligiou, the, held to be 
the completion of both the Jew- 
ish and Chiistian, 397 


tiom the Celtic woid 
wist 01 ivisSf signifies knowledge — 
is the ladical of Jnstoiy oi mys~ 
teiy^ with the sacied M piefixed, 299 
Mvdo? and fAvg^piov, the, what aie 
the Mythos and the Mystciy > 308 

M-\ui, the vin of M, 186, 242 

Mylians, the, of Lycia, called Soly- 
mi, Telmissi, and Teiimllians, 180 

JMyii — a stone, 279 

Mysteiy is a mythos — M-istoiy— 
pel haps I-stoiy-Om, the stoiy of 
Om, 187 

— , the, the secret doctrine 
taught by Pythagoias, by Jesus, 
and by Mohamed, 308 

Mysteiies — plays of the time of 
Ehzabetli, 233 

, the ancient, consisted, in 

pait, ot a knowledge of the Load- 
stone, Compass, Telescope, &c., 246 
— , plays, ill the middle 
asres, so called, 299 

, out of fashion — the lace 

ot mail has outiun them pj 333 

— , as such, lost by the es- 
tablishment ot the sect of Paul, 341 

, if eveiy peison who was 

admitted to the high, was ad- 
mitted to the sacied caste, we 
need not seek for a leason for 


concealing the doctiines, 439 

, or seciets — the Eucha- 

iist used, peihapb in all nations, 
as a pledge of keeping the; it 
was foi bidden to wnte, oi even 
to speak about them, 441 

, Chiistiau, the secreting 

of the, %tas an attempt to restoie 
the seciets of Paganism, 442 

— — , when communicated to 
too many peisons, the lespect foi 
them is lost, 443 

Mystics, the, 136 

Mjthic-cyclic-miciocosinic system, 
the gicat, suspected to be the 
foundation of the systems of all 
nations, 445 

Mythology, the, ot the Brahmins, 
Chinese, Japanese, &c., had that 
of the Sacse as its basis, 267 


of the Gentiles— 
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one cla-ss ha\e made it into a 
liistoiy of men, auothei have de- 
duced fiom it moral huihs, 410 

Mythos, Chiibtiau (Chiestian,) the, 

10, 14, 16, 34, 36 

, similauty of, m Tibet and 

in Romo, 119 

, almost every, has tlie same 

immaculate conception, &c , &.c , 

119, 133, 307 

, the same, pievailed m al- 
most every countiy, 136 

, of a ciucified Savioui oi 

Messiah, 171 

, the Chinese have the whole, 

213, 314 

, when the mind of man 

outgiew the, it assumed a new 
shape — mlgai Christianity and 
mlgar Mohamedisiu, 308 

, a geneial — the object foi 

which it was foimed, 309 

, instead of histoiy, con- 
tinued, as in the case of Rome, 313 
— , the, piobably foimed fiom 
a knowledge of idoo pieeesston and 
oi the penods of the comet, 328 

, the Chiistian oi Judscan — 

all coiinexioii with, omitted by 
advocates of the modem date ot 
the present system, 333 

■ - 01 histoiy of a peison, made 

into a song, and sung or lecited, 340 

— — — , all histones accommodated 
to the, 341, 430 

•, the, visible in the twelve 

Csesais, like the Luenmones, and 
the Imams of Ali, 345 

, the Mosaic, set up by tiibes 

fiom India, in vanous places, 
particularly in Egypt, 362 

— , lemains of the, visible in 
every countiy, in the sacied 
names of places, 373 

, the, piobably caused seve- 

lal conquerors to arise, 375 

, ail universal, once pi mail- 
ed; arose fiom chcumstances ; 
founded on the miciocosmic 
piiuciple, 430 

, the cyclic — five lecords of 

the, 440 

, Jewish, the, 10, 34, 36, 

40, 171, 173 

— — ,111 China, &c,, 

19, 36, 97, 357 

, in Mexico, 

28, 34, 36, 37, 134 

■ — Mexico 

and India, 206, 357 

of Moses, all the, found at 

Tripetty, 239 

Mythoses, all the sacied, were in 
rhyme — unwritten, 225, 426 

, the, of Jerusalem and 

Eleusis, the same, 390 


Nabathmans, the, Mandaites, Na- 
zouieaus, &c», 218 

Nabonassai, the aia, &c., of, 313, 

316, 317 

Nadir Shah an Avatar, 207 

, Netzii, Nitz, Neeiuz— Ne- 

rutz— 650, 

Naga, 01 Hag, 31 


Pt cc 

Nagualisui, an Ameiican doctime, tb. 
Nails diiven at Rome, and in the 
Etiu^can temple of Nuitia, to 
lecoid tune, 340 

leaked (Adam and Eie), meaning 
of, 245, 246, 253. 

Nama Sebadiah, 116 

Nandieh, 130 

Nannacus, 18, 20 

Napoleon— the monomania of, 344, 375 

told Caidinal Fesch he 

saw “a stai,”— declaied to the 
Egyptians that he was a Mohame- 
dan — in St. Helena a decided ya- 
talist — his actions bespoke men- 
tal alienation, 358, J59 

was Empeioi, not meiely 

a king, why, Sf-O 

, wab cuiious to know the 

cause of the vvoiideiful success of 
Mohamed, 370 

Nar-ay-ana, fiom ne? (ii\ei ui 
watei) and IE — “IE earned in 
01 on watei,” 174 

Naiayen, the Loid Haiee-sa, 118 

Naszireddiii de Thous, (the gieat 
astionomei) — why he delivcied 
the Ishmaelites and the Calif into 
the hand of the Kliau of Taitaiy , 
he exhibits a peifect pictuie of a 
leuewecl Daniel, &c., 382, 383 

Nathan (the Piophet), 180 

Nations, the division of, into 72, 
named in Gen. x 21, and allud- 
ed to in Dext, xxxii. 8, accoid- 
mg to the number of the Angels 
of God, 409, 410, 413 

Natuialists— their discoveiies by 
means of the micioscope, 398, 429 
Natuie, all, a chain of trinities the 
third peison ot the fist, was the 
frst person of the second, and so 
on ad infinitum} thus all natuie 
was Godj thus God was na- 


tuie, 

Natzii, 01 flower of Nazaieth, Je'^us 
a, 193, 239, 240, 243 

, the language of the, 242 

Naubanda, Mount of the Ship, 292, 4U 

, ship-cabled mount, 294, 

333, 334 

Nduiutz — Neios — the, 243 

Navarette, M., F. de, ^ SO 

Nazaiene, Jesus called a, 44, 240 
Nazaienes, the, the Gospel of, 63 

or Ebiouites, 60, 96 

^ Maicionites, 

Socinians, and most of the Uni- 
tarians maintain that thestoiyof 
the Magi, &c., is spuiious, 96 

Nazaieth, 45 

— — , Jesus of, 50, 51, 58, 93, 

109, U2, 119, 122 

, a town of, probably, in 

India, 115 

— — , the real Jesus of, not 
ciucified, 142 

, the monastic institution 

of, 204 

— , signifies a flower, 239, 240 

Nazarite, Jesus a, 44, 240, 449 

— — , John the Baptist, a, 66, 449 

Nazir or Natzir, a flower, 45 

Nazoieens, Nazouieaiis, Mandaites, 
or Chnstians of St, John, the, 66 

followers 

of wisdom, 193, 218 

Na'^w/janj?, 44, 240 

Neagorus, Thomas, S6 
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Nebuchadnezzar built the walls of 
Babylon, 317 

Necia, 

Negio, the, of the Uppei Ganges, 
may ha\e impioved ui faculty— 

^ become scientific befoie his foi 111 

was moulded into that of Ciistiia, obo 
— — .j piejudice against the possi- 
hility of a, being learned and sci- 
entific, ^ 

Negioes and beaided men found in 
Ameiica, 35 

, Afiican, peihaps, would 

not find it too hot, if the planes 
coincided, ^ 445 

Neith — wisdom— Isis so called, 300 

Neketali, in the Caiibbee, means 
dead, 29 

Nepaul, 7, 33 

and Tibet, in, theie are the 

Pope, his Monks, and a oucified 
God, 

Neibudda, the, "06 

Neio, claimed to be the Tenth Ava- 
lai , ^4 

Neios, the, 29, 138—140, 141, 188 

, ail intercalation in 

oveiy, of 28/i. l?w. 425., 143 

jNauiutz, 243 

j the inventors of, pio- 

touudly skilled in astioiiomy, 
may have calculated the peiiod 
ot a comet, . 313 

, said to have been in- 
vented by the Chaldaeans, 330 

, several leligions had 

their orlym in the cycle of, 356 

, and the palm, as a 

mcasuie, descended with the fiist 
pontifical lace from before the 
last of the thiee floods, 404 

Nessos fioin Nestos, 200 

Nestoiiau Chustians, the, 10 

Nestoiians, the, 60, 127, 218 

— I , received the Gos- 
pel of the Infancy, ^ 00 

, believed J esus Chi ist 

was a portion of God, 208 

— the Chi istxans of St. 

Thomas, said to be, 26* 

— , the Tartars so call- 
ed, are folio weis of Cristna, and 
• usa the woids Hom-Mani-Pema- 
Om, 229 

Nestorius, 33 

— , his heiesy was Buddh- 
ism, 357 

Neuman, 148, 149, 218 

Nevis, Mount— close to Beiego- 
iiium— probably meant also Ba- 
ils and Navis : it w^as the centre 
of Scotland, 411,412 

New Grange, the Linga in the cave 
at, 262 

Trojan wars, a belief in, &c., 339 

New Troy, Rome— the same mis- 
chief to happen to, as to old 
Troy^ 

New Troys, &c., 136, 195, 303 

Newton (Sir Isaac) , ^ 316 

— y on the peiiods 

of the comet (of 1680) , 326 

" y proof of the 

folly of a learned man, in the 
works of, 333, 358 

; , and Whistou— 

their conclusion with respect to 

‘ the Jewish and Egyptian mea- 

sme, &c,, 405 


Newtons and Lockes, fiom the, 
down to the idiot, 407 

Ng, a Chinese letter, answeis to the 


"Hebiew oin, 192, 224 

Nice, council of, 80 

Nicene Cieed, the, 42 

Nicephoius, 121 

Callistus, 125, 126, 260 

Nicol, Mr., 220 

Niebuhi, 26, 27, 36, 137, 138, 

141, 233, 241, 334, 371—375, 432 
, on kings ot Rome— as- 
trological peiiods, 134 

, on the tenth levied by the 

Romans, 266 

,on the Roman kings levy- 
ing a tenihi &c., 371 

, on the Tuscan Lucii- 

mones, 3/3 

, on the Vectigal, and the 
mode of leasing it, 374 

exhibits his ignoiance of 

the Roman and Gieek wiiteis , 
obseives on the mythos, &c., 375 

, his history is lathei a 

critical dissertation^ 376 

, on the diains fioin Lake 

Copias, 381 

, on the landed tenure of 

Italy— that all landed piopeity 
belongs to the State, and that the 
conqueror acquues a title to 
it 

! says, eveiy city, in the 

West, fiom Tyre to Gades, had 
a senate and general assembly; 
and, that all the confederacies of 
eaily nations were based on le- 
ligion. Hence the initiated or 
sacied caste had lule over their 
fellow-cieatuies, 393 

, on the Roman Jugerura, 

&c., 406, 407 

, on eveiy Caido, &c., 

being a Templura,^ 410 

^ on the nobility of Athens, 
tiacing their descent tiom prin- 
ces, &c., of the heroic age, 418, 419 

, on the twofold principle 

on which the tribes in ancient 
states weie constituted; his ig- 
norance of the Sacerdotal Go- 
vernment, &c., ^ 

, on the ancient pseudo- 
histories (but real mythoses) of 
Italy, all in poetiy, 427 

— , on the Alban and Latin 

families— oil the legions, and on 
the whole assembled foice being 
72,000; ‘‘the legend,” he says, 
“peeps through this wantoning 
in typical numbeis but he asks 

not the meaning ot the legend, 433 
^ did not undei stand the 
system ot Isopolity, 434 

consideied every thing 
to have taken its lise fiom the 
date of the Roman city 01 state 
—hence his expUuatiou of the 
constitutions of the Romans and 
Giecians is a chaos, 43.5 

NiS!tbe/ 21, 211, 230, 239, 385 
, the sacied name of, was 

— uVpei, once called Sindi 
or Abba-Sin, ^ 


multiplied, gives the length ot a 
geogiaphical degree, 406 

Niniiod, 10, 24, 36, 42, 52, »44 
, on ruleis from Adam to 

Nimiod, ' 

, on seciet names of Rome 

and Athens, 242 

, on the charactei of Antony, 34 1 

an Alex- 
ander, 348 

, on Magical heads, &c.,^ 34 j* 

, oil Chailemagne’s leign, 

&c., 35(^ 

, on Nestoiius’s heresy, So/* 

— , on the Exodus or going out 

of all nations, 436 

Niord — Neith or Wisdom — the 
Logos ? 301 

Nis 01 Sm=360, Bacchus 01 the 
Sun, 288, 292 

Nisdu, 194, lOr^ 

Noah, 12, 13, 15, 17, 18, 27, 133, 

253, 354, 359, 360, 377 

called, by Beiosus, Sagan 

1 Ogygisan, 

, his grandson KaesarorCsesai, -4 

, icons of, in India, 1"2 

and his Wife, a miciocosm of 

Brahme and Maia, 1^1 

, theii 3 sons a 

microcosm of theTiimurti, 181, 

397, 398 

enfeoffed the whole world to 

his thiee sons and their children, 

266, 399, 400 

— — saw the earth became in- 
dined, &c , ^ 31 

— foresaw that destruction ap- 
proached, and buried the sacied 
books in Sephoia, 3U 

— , the flood of, 2349 [2348^] 
yeais B. C», 314, 327, 332, 3o4 

, probably the Xibuthius of 

Berosus and iVbydenus, o3i, 

— , supposed, by Tzetzes, to be 
Osiiis 

, the flood of, took place, ac- 

coiding to the Samaiitan chio- 
nolog>, in 2926 B. C., or, in the 
fifth 1 evolution of the comet (of 
1680) hachward, ^ ^ 327, 3.^- 

— , if a gieat prince, living near 
the Cdspidii Sea, nothing impio- 
bable m his building a laige slap 
and sa\ing his family, &c,, in it, 

329, 33 - 

, divided the world among his 

thiee sous, 345, 3/« 

, the empeioi of the whole 

woild, . . 

, held to be the first divine m- 

cai nation— he was the fii st Arch- 
ieiai ch over the whole woi Id, ^ 361 

, by the Mystics, made to live 

in both woilds , why, 

, accoiding to the mythos, he 

had a light to the supremacy, 
in consequence of Cain’s mis- 
conduct, , 

, Buddha— Divine Wisdom— 

incarnate in, 

the Supieme Pontiff— all the 

claims of kings to divine right 
have descended fiom, 40^ 

Nobilibus, Robertus de, turned 

Biahmin, ^ ^ 

— , and Romish 

missionaiies — their success in , 
South India and China, 
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Noca, the pionoun m Peru, 229 
Xoe, 

Koei, Chiibtmas-fla), S3, 99 

Ssulagh, Chnstinas-day, ’5., zb. 

Noiiiade tubes, the, of Atnca and 
Asia, all ha\e a laTiguage called 
AtaDic, 274 

^ the policy of, 

against appropudtiuli ot lands in 
peipetmtv, 282 

Nonius Victor cum Aurelio Victore, 
dec., 320 

N002, AAKOS, and M0AK02, 
rnmd and strength attending the 
god Pan, 425 

Xoide-ioy, North-king, the, 291 

Noidoreys and Sodoieys — the Nor- 
theins* and Southerns, the West- 
ern islands dhided into the, 291 

Nounaiidj, conqueied bj a tube of 
Scaiidina\ians or Noithmeii, 275 

No’ mans 01 Noithmen, ^ 2t>9 

and Saxons in Biitain, 
ju«e the Patiiuans and Plebeians 
hi Rome — two nations, 392 

Noii.b, Caidindl, on the length of 
*iiu jear, &.C., 320 

No'tii India, 10, 19, 33, 35, 36, 

40, 135, 136, 162, 171, 173, 207, 

225, 235, 238, 282, 300 

— , inythos of, in Idexico, 

28, 34 

, Chaldee language of, 

128, 166 

, the empheof Pandea, 

:5ut established in, ^ 258 

■ " , the gieat miciocosm of, 275 

, the Jews of, expected 

: kingdom of Caesar, why ? 345 

01 Tartaiy, 1, 2, 7, 28, 

136, 203, 221, 376 
Xoithein Pacific Ocean, the, 30 

Noithmoie, Mr., on a univeisal 
ianguage of figures, 220, 221 

Noiwa^ — Nor-ia— the Sea-kings 
piobably from, 291 

Notation, the oiigin of— by calculi 
n cowiies, 190 — 192 

, the ait of, 213 

Notes b\ the Editoi, See Editor. 
Nothing 7ieiD uudei the san,” 
bolomoii, peihaps, light lu as- 
aei ting theie was, 445 

Not: e Dame, the Vii gin M ai y , 97 

Nou Ro&e, 1 . e. Neros or Nauiutz, 
of the Persians, 243 

Nnusareans, the, calculators ot 
time, 141 

Nu, Nh or Noah, and Nh— il/« = 

650, 187, 223, 224 

Nubia, 9 

Sudum corpus, meant uncomed, 
without dimoui, 304 

^ullutn Tenipus occurrit Ecclestce, 

54, 75, 417 

Nunia, 60, 64, 74, 77 

01 Menu oi Minos, 180, 187 

, when Pallas sent him the 

Aiicile tiom hea\en, immediately 
made Jive otheis, that the tiue 
one might not be known, 440 

— — Pompilius, 53, 62, 68 

’s coiiectiou of the 

Roman year, 320 

■ ^ , when he became 

v'cveinoi of Rome, probably found 
the state luled by a portion of 
customs and laws of a pi e\ ions 
government, and arranged, &c*, 435 


Page 

Number? and letters, aU, desciib- 
ed bj right lines, 174 

^ the sacied, and Cycles, 

the otigiii ot, 223 

— — , pacied, connected w’lth 

Magic — how uuceitain, 397 

, some supposed to 

be 11101 e so than otheis, 400 

Nimieial sjmbols, in the uii'spuken 
language of, soi uiight be ^os, 
and ios might be sor, 153 

, o* the Syna- 
gogue Hebicw, the sacied 
laugiuige, 234 

s\mbolic language, the, 

would contmufc long fi\ed , was 
piubably co-extensne and con- 
tempoiaiy with the Diuidical 
buildings found all oicr the 
woiid, 396 

Kumciical foims, the intluence ot, 

HI the states of antiquity , 432 

, Symbolic wutiiig, in a 

dowuw’aid direction, on gi ow- 
ing into horizontal Alphabetic 
writing, would be almost unin- 
telligible when spoken —as ms 
might become sar, Ac , 435 

language, the paucity ol 

w'oida in a, leqmsite to cany on 
the common affaiis of life, less 
than in daily use in China, 436 

Nun, a, ill Chinese Pekewne, in 
Sansci It, Bhagzm, 21 8 

Nundbits, the, ot the Romans, 147 

Nuns (Papi'-tj the same m China, 
Italy, and Tibet, 218 

— piobdbly aiose in opposition, 

&c., 269 

N-vin, 203, oi N-uin, 224 

Nyayn philosophy , the, 427 

> IS the negative particle and 

the Hebrew 12^’ zs, meaning not is 
Ol not zme, and rf» te, existence ; 
it IS the negative of Yeye the 
the followers of, were those of 
the/ew^c/fe, 428 

IS the Hebrew and Sanscrit 

rPH’' if'ii with the Celtic, Saxon, 
and Sansci it negative toconv'eit 
It into a teim of leproach — 
Atheists — the doctrine of the un- 


0, in Syriac, Pashto or Tamul, is 
the emphatic ai tide, 250 

— , total, al-tat, t' t'= 600 — cycle 
of the ueios, 191 

0*Brien, the Phoenician Ireland of, 262 
0*Bnen*s Dictionaiy, 82 

Oak and Beech, the, gave out oia- 
cles at Dodona, 165 

Oaunes the same as John, 137 

Ob, seipeut, the recurring cycle of 
72, 182 

Obeliscal pillar, the, called Omd, 
i. e. om-di, emblem of the 
Om, 415 

Obelisks and single pillars in front 
of churches, at Rome, 92, 261, 402 

— — - • , these 

weie Lingas, 93 

Ocaras oi Cara^, 14 

Ockley, on the Califs, Ac., 377 


Ockie\, on the Asheia or Zacal, 379 

OconnoijMi., 230 

Octavius, Augustus, 54 

Ctesai, united the offices 

of Pontitex Maximus and Em- 
peior, ^ 56 

OctaviUvS, the, of Minutius Felix, 116 

0<fisad=:5, ^ 163 

Oden is Adonis in Syriac, 250 

Odhal or Udal (hence allodiaPj 
land tiee from tax, 281 

OdiU, 4, 300 

CEdipus Judaicus, on the Paschal 
Lauib, 106 

CEf:eia Geola, month of January, 135 

OfieringSj \otive, 85 — 87, 91 

Oga — an exploiei^ 225 

— , a name ot wisdom or 
neiva, 29<'J 

Ogam Ol Aghani, the, ot li eland and 
India— the letteis of Om, having 
the names ot tices, 299 

Ogham (Irish) and Achain (Saus- 
ent) the same, 158, 225 

IS the Scandinavian 

Ol Saxon Ruue, 215 

chaiactei and Arabic lan- 
guage, the, a book found lu, 220 

, the God of Wisdom, 224 

, the language or letter oj 

wtsdoiii, 22." 

Ogilvie, Di., on Plato, 446 

Ogum Ciaobh, “the bianch wri- 
ting,” 153, 221 

Ogyges, the flood of, 314, 338 

— ^ — , took place 

4648, B.C., and might thiow up 
Mount Blioc, Chiraboiazo, &c., 332 

— , testimony of 

Vaiio lespecting, 338 

Ogygisan Sagan, Noah so called, 3 

Oidhche Samfma, the night of Sam- 
han, 82 

Oil, anointing with — Extreme Unc- 
tion, ^ '2 

Oin OI am, answ’eis to the Chine^c 
lettei,/ 25 , 192, 224 

“O Lamb ot God, who takest awa. 
the Pins of the woild,” 55, 87, 

104, 106, lOS-IP 
Old Man ot the Mountain — hi.s let- 
tei to Leopold, duke ot Austiui, 

347, 348, 38* 

— — — , The, claim- 

ed all power, as the khan of Cu- 
lacoium did, and as the Sheiifie 
of Mecca still does, 388 

, why so called, whatever 

his age, 389 

Old and New Testament, literal 
meaning of the, 130 

Olen, first celebiated the God, at 
Delphi, with song, 16a 

, onihymes, ^ 316 

Oligai clues of an odious descrip- 
tion, m Gieece, degeneiated fiom 
the aristocracy, 4il 

olme, Alma Venus, Motliei 
of the Gods, 168 

Ol-om-ris, thiee Gods, the same as 
Hom-eteuli, 2., 

Olympiad, the fiist, 313, 314 

Olympias— mothei of Alexandei— 
is called Ruhia by the Persians, 

346, 347 

Olympus, 21 

^ , each independent terxi- 
toiyhadits, 136 

— — ^ — , an, in most old towns — 
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icmaijung as at Cambiidge and 
Oxfoid, 276 

Ohmpus, an, in evei> countiy 
which had any preteiibioiib to 
' have a *Sa»iowr, 3U 

Om, 23, 34 

— — , the tree of the sacred, 65, 83 
, meaning of the, of Egypt, &c., 
the uever-to-be-spoken, 167, 342 

— , Om-Amet oi Om-Amed, the 
desire of all nations, 167, 207, 

251, 291, 401 

— , meaning of, lost to the In- 
dians, 170 

— of India, from JVJia ? 190 

— , the sacied Buddhist, 207, 299 

Om, not lEUE, the woid nevei-to- 
be-‘'poken by the Jews, 170, 171 


Oni 01 Ammon of Egypt, 

— 01 lom, meant 360 days, 
Ornadius, 

Bacchus, 


174 
302 
19, 23 
302 
53 
224 
23 
207 


Oiiibri, the, 

Omen (monogram), 

Ometeiichtli, the same as Bacchus, 
Omraaides, the, weie Avatars, 

Omni alcoia— la Mbie des Villes— 
Mecque, 303 

Omm Alketab— Mbre du Livre, &c , 302 

, P chap, de I’zVlco- 

ran, 303 

Oinmia, the family of, leigned at 
Gianada, in Spain, 384, 385 

Om-nu-al, (Immanuel of Isaiah,) 

23, 170, 401 

Omot ca, the Hora-eyo-ca of Mexico, 28 
OM IIAS KOrS, the three sacred 
avoids used in the mysteries in 
The Eleusinian mysteiies, 197 

Omphalos — M-phaios, loni, the 
centre, &c , 224 

Omphe, the, of Greece, 174 

On or Heliopolis, 110 

— or the sun, the city of Destruc- 
tion, 162, 174 

On means the generative piinciple, 

174, 181 

One is On increasing or decreasing, 
like the coats of the Onion, ad 
iiifimtum, either way ending in 
illusion, 437 

Onioft, the, from the similarity of 
it«s coats to the planetaiy spheres 
— fiom being '?acied to the Fa- 
thei of Ages, was called aiavuv 
— is adored in India, and foi- 
bidden to be eaten, 437 

— , (ill Hebiew 

or sm,) ajierfect emblem 
of the disposition of the heavens, 438 
Onkelos (the Targum of) foretells 
the Messiah twice, 171 

, for Aia- 

rat, uses Kaidu — that of Jona- 
than, by metathesis, calls it Kad- 
ruD, 411 

“Only-begotten, the,” 72 

Onoraaciiie [ Onomacritus ] , the 
compiler of the Hjmns ot Or- 
pheus, 97 

Ophites, Evites, or Hirites, 31 

and anciently one woid, 
and meant Logos and Serpent, 
and thus the serpent came to be 
regarded as the wisest of ani- 
mals, 437, 438 

Oiaiium, an Araict, 79 

Order, our word, from 1*11? ord, 439 
VOL. II. 
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Oidinatiou, {xupcrma, which see,) 

68—71 

— 7"" " ' ' 9 nothing but initiation 
into the mystenes, 270 

Oi rental Pontiff, the, has probably 
resided at Oude, Agra, Benaies, 
Delhi, Mundore, &c , 373, 422 

Oiigen, 4, 46, 80, 89, 130, 171, 

172, 448 

•, the founder of monastic 

47, 269 

against Celsus, 95 

taught the Platonic Gnosis, 270 

-, &c , implicated in mythic 

supeistition, " 349 

— , Clemens, and the highei 
order of Chiistiaus, taught the 
raysteiies — not known to Paul or 
his followers — yet Oiigeu and 
Clemens acknowledged Paul, 440 
Oiigin, the, of languages and letters, 

254, 255 

Oiomasdes, the Good Principle, 83 

— , light, 1 06 

Oiontes, the, 19 

Orph4e, les hymnes d% 97 

Oipheus, 56, 97, 256 

— , the 360 gods intioduced 

by, 319 

Oitelius, Abiaham, 3 

Orugallu, the prince of the Gallu oi 
Gael — same as the Cal of Ui or 
Uiii, 289 

Oru Gallu, the Gael or Celtic, from 
the, 294, 295 

Oius, 14, 16 

or Aur, God of Day, 99 

Apollo, on the month, as 30 

321 

Osci, the, were T^Usci — the Us- 
caus or Tuscans, 300, 436 

Osins, 7, 14, 16, 34, 103 

—— — , death and lesurrection of, 

25, 59, 104, 106, 122 
— — , Adonis, Bacchus, all incar- 
nate Gods, 98 

— — , son of Cores oi the Holy 
Viigin, 99 

— — , a personification of the Sun, 100 
— * — , murdered by his brothei 
Typhon, 102 

— scattered membeis of, search 
for the, 136, 142 

— — , sacred cycle of, oi fourteen, 163 


— — , the staff 




called 


in He- 


204 

210 


blew numerals s«650, 

O-sii-is and Iswara, Sir, Siem , &c., 
from, 300 

Osiris, supposed to be the same as 
Noah, 324 

and Tjphon, about the times 

of, or, about the deluge, an alte- 
lation in the length of the month 
and year, 326 

Ossiau (the bard) , the son of Ora, 293 
— — , his poems a series of epics, 
and like the tragedies of iEschy- 
lus or the historical plays of 
Shakspeare, 293 

Ostia, 62 

— , theiaodern Mass, 91 

nintl?i? Ostri, Eostre, 59 

Othmau or Omar, the folio weis 
of, 291 

4a 


Pag< 

Othmau redacted the Koian — no 
better than a forgerj, 378 

, after the death of, the Ca 

lifate split into paities, Z7v 

Oude 01 Youdia, 205 

Ougm (ogham) circles, 225 

OvpavQiroKiy, the holy citj Home, 145 
Ouseley, Sir 5V,, 165, 189, 205, 240 

Out-caste, the, 274, 283 

Ouveioff on the Mysteiies of Eleu- 

440 

Ovid, 67, 74, 79, 90, 114 

Owl, the, the fiist figure ot the 
hieroglyphic alphabet, 192, 205, 221 
H? oz, PaiUhuist in uoce, 132 


Pachacama, Pi-akm-cama, i e Pi- 


Acham, 37 

Pachacaraack, 31 

Pacific Oceau, the, 25 

, the Noi thei u , 39 

Pad or PD, name of Adonis, of the 
Po, Don, and Ganges, sindgwer 
offorms, 162 

Passtura — works in the temples of, 381 


pies at, shew a moie lecent date 
than the Tiilithons of Stone- 
henge, 396 


Pagan religion, the, m the 4th cen- 
tury, viitually dead — most of its 
mysteries had become known — 
and wheie they were noticed or 


continued, the people were told, 
that the Detil had copied the 
Christian iites, 442 

Pdgani, the opprobrious name of 
village Pagans, 94 

Paganism, 17 

— — , the Romish raythos, a 
close copy ot, * 1 12 

Pagans, the, 64, 69, 74—76, 104, 

145, 212, 448 

" ■ ■ , called theii chlef-pi lest 

Sovereign Pontiff, 54 

sacrificed covered with 

the Amict, 79 

had piocessions foi 

lain, &c., 80 

, their festivals for local 

Gods, 81 

, used ceremonies like 

those of Christians on building 
temples, 86 

.. . — at 


funeials, &c , 92 

Pagi, Roman villages, 419 

Pdhlavi, the, impioved by Zeia- 
dusht, 236 

— , a dialect of the Chal- 

daic, 237 

Paish-wei, Paish-oi, e* Paish- 
town, 239 

Pal, the sixtieth pait of a Ghan, 

&c., 406 

Pala, Pele, Peli, 5 

— , Pallas, the, 242 

Palace, pola, wi/Xi?, the Kiiig’s- 
Beuch 231 

Pale, the, of Ireland and Germany 
— the word brought to both 
couutnes by the first tribe of 
Saxons, 434 

, to be in the, was to be se- 
parated fiom something, 435 
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Palestiue, lOa, 136, 172, 236, 

239, 240 

, the land iu, was the 

Lord’s — the Le\ites leceired, 
foi him, the tenths ^ 266 

, it it had not sub divi- 
sions, as paiihhes, it had Pioseu- 
chas and Synagogues, 275 

, supposing a tribe came 

to, tiom the East, with its Saiiia- 
iimans oi Religious, &c., 369 

Palladium, the, of Tioy, 228, 231, 242 
Pallas 01 Minena, 5 

, from pla 

01 alph^ 165, 180, 249 

Pallatini, the, fioin India to Italy, 127 
Pallestini, the, or Taitais, at the 
mouth of the Po— Sacae, 301 

Pallium, the, 230, 242, 244, 249, 383 
Palm, the, piobably the umveisai 
measuie of all the ancient tem- 
ples — the invention ot the fiist 
Pontihcal lace, 404 

^ainita, 360,000,000 of, (agieeably 
to the niicioco&m,) equal to the 
eiicumfeieiice ot the eaith, oi to 
360 degiees oi one ciicle, 404, 405 
Paim-tiee, the emblem of eternity 
— Its leaves, in Tibet, indestruc- 
tible b) vermin, 231 

Paliiiyia, 147 

Pan, the God, 219 

— , addies‘?ed as the Author and 
Diiectoi ot the Dances of the 
Gods, &c., 425 

Paiiayia and Dei-paia, 45 

Pant halica, li ee cities of, 117 

Pandasa, 45, 273, 275 

— , the empire of, that ot Saca 
01 Buddha, 258 

, a kingdom of— the more 

the Author leflects, the moie is 
he inclined to believe in ; it may 
have aiisen in various ways, its 
secrets gradually gi owing into 
sacreds, 396 

PandcBdii einpiie, kingdom, &c., 

the, uiuveisal, 223, 234, 254 

, &c, system, affected se- 

ciecy, 257 

, each sub- 
division of, had Its temple, and 
eacli temple its domus temph foi 
the education of youth, 276 

system, the, 284 

— - kingdom, the Jews hoped 

to be placed, by a gieat Savioui, 
in the command of the lestoied, 361 
, the, piobably found- 
ed when the sun enteied Aiies— 
the wais of the Mahabaiat weie 
stiuggles to establish it, 370 

, tiaditions of a, 373 

, piocess of the elec- 
tion of Hieiaicbs, all over the, 381 

Pandoius, on the Gods and Demi- 
gods befoie the flood, 324 

, on the civil and lunai 

months, 30 days each, hefoie the 
deluge, 326 

Pantaenus, 131 , 447 

Pantheon, at Rome, with its open 
top, an example ot the plan ot 
temples, before the art of a key- 
stoned aich was discoveied, 408 

Papacy, the, brought into subjec- 
tion, by admitting the IMonks, 285 

, piototype ot, in the Archie- 

laichy of the Buddhists, 368 


P.ipias, 46 

, Ii emeus, &c., letting out a 

pait of the esoteric doctime, it 
has ended in lucompieheusible 
nonsense, 367 

Papist Christianity, 40 

— — — Councils, &c , cause of their 
hatied to Freemasons, ^c., 300 

Papists and Protestants, the, little 
diffeience between, 93 

■ ) the, scaicelv allowed the 

Cullidei to be Chiistiatis, 281 

, a sect of Paulites — 

followeis of Ciistna, 370 

Par and bar — a judge, 276 

Paia, is Bia, Cieatoi, 0 

Paiable, fiom par-habul, by way of 
table, 300 

Paraclete, the, promised by Jesus, 51 
Paiadise 01 Taitarus, in Taitary, 73 

, the Zend biought fiom, 78 

Paradise Lost^ if the, had been 
wiitten eaily in the Chiistiau 
aeia, it would have been legaided 
as of divine autlioiity, 426 

Para-sachti, Paiasakti, Adi^akti, 
Devaki, and Paiakti, have all the 
iame meaning, 6 

Paiavey, 36 

on China, 214, 215, 217 

Paiasiti and Paiasites, 53 

Par-hahul, by way of fable, is pa- 
rabUf 300 

Panas, the, or Outcasts of the 
Brahmins— the Aboiigines of 
South India are lowei than, 274 

Palis — the fears of the inhabitants 
of, calmed by M, Aiago*s History 
of Comets^ 333, 334 

Pansheb (Bareiches, Paieichs), 

275 276 279 

Paikhurst, 2, 6, 8, 44, 48, 59, 83* 

105, 114, 137, 145, 161, 170, 

177—181, 189, 192, 193, 231, 

239, 240, 245, 267, 303, 338, 

342, 408, 438 

, on types and symbols 

of what the real Saviour was to 
do and suffer, 122, 132, 133 

, his Lexicon serves foi 

the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic, 274 

Paibons, 37, 231 

* , our word, neaily gone — 

changed to cleigyman^ 369 

Pai theiion Hecatompedon, at Athens, 
destioyed by Xerxes, 403 

Parthian empire, the, subveited by 
Artaxerxes, 349 

Passover, the, 31, 59, 60, 110 I 

, or passage of the 

Lord, 104—106 

Pastoral tubes, a monarchical go- 
veinment pievails among all, 263 

Patafeci, little images of the Phoeni- 
cians, 181 

Patans, (Pitan,) RohilUb, Solai- 
roaui— the Afghans, 239 

Patara, Patar», Patricias, or Pa- 
trick, the mythos of, 117 

, in Lycia, 181 

XlaTiyp ayywro?, the, 123, 128, 197 

Patei Futuri Saeculi, the, not now 
heaid of in Rome or Tibet, but 
only the Vicramadytia or Vicar 
of God, ^ 374 

Patra 01 Patta (in Sanscrit), a leef, 181 
Patiae, in Achaia, tb. 

Patriarch, the, Ua^p apx’t}. Royal 
Pi lest, as the Vicar of God, the 


Page 

ownei of the soil of the whole 
woild, 372 

Patiiaich, the, and his three vicais 
— the four a miciocosm of the 
To Oj/, ot the Creator, &c , 430 

Pdtiiaiclial leligion, leiuains of 
the, in the CuUidei, 281 

government, the first 

beat ot the, was piobably the 
Chinese emphe, or the countiy 
ot the 1000 cities of Strabo, 376, 396 

j the, left 

towns, &c., to legulate their do- 
niebtic couccins, accoiding to 
ciicumstances, &c , 433, 434 

, pio- 

bably contmned, till aftei the sun 
eiiteied Aiies, 138 

Patiidichate — eveiy colony sent out 
by, would add to tlie wealth and 
powei of the, 434 

— — , the whole woild hub- 

ject to the same — subdivided 
into three, each having a book 
like Genesis, to shew it was the 
eldest blanch of Noah’s family, 
whethei it was Ham 01 Japhet 
01 Shera, 435 

Patiiaichs, the, of tribes, fixed 
then lesidence neai the stone 
pillai — the object of adoiation, 371 
Patricians, the Roman, got posses- 
sioii of all the lands, paying only 
the tithe, which, at last, they 
usurped, ‘ J74 

and Plebeians, 

not an aristocracy and a labble, 
but tw^o nations, like oui Noi- 
I mans and Saxons, 392 

— and Kings, the btxug- 

gles between, weie contests 
among the high-priesis as to 
who should be king and priest, 
when the gieat Pontifical go- 
vernment fell to pieces, 393 

and Plebeians, disputes 

between the, respecting the lancib 
of conqueicd countrie&, the Pa- 
li icians wished to claim them, 
as they did all the soil of Italy, 
as the lepresentatives ot the 
Aichieiaich, 

Pan on and Client, the relation be- 
tween, when It existed in iis 
besttoim, 433, 431 

Pattdiiui, the, of Gaul, 296 

Patton, on the pnuciples of Asiatic 
Monarchy, 262, 263 

Paul, St., 43, 66, 94, 197 

his letters addiessed to 

the Esseneans, 4(t 

, fanatical nonsense of, 7^ 

— - called Divus, bO 

— the lesurrectiou — as 

taug ht by, 101, a vexata questio, 122 

taught Christ crucified, 129 

the head ot those who 
held the literal meaning of the 
Scriptures, 131, 270 

, the mysteries lemaining 

in his day, lost by his teaching a 
spiritual Saviour actually ciuci- 
tied, 341 

, like Lutlier, Calvin or 

Montauus, acquiring many foi- 
lowei s, Ills sect put into power 
by Constantine, 370 

— -.‘1- aa 

Pauhnns, 95, (bishop of Nola,) 1 10 
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Paulite Christians, the early, no- 
thing better than our Ranteis, 
Jumpeis, &c., 

devotees not addiessed (on 

Mohamed), but philosopheis, 

fathers, the, no doubt 

wished foi mysteiies, and made 
them out of doctruies not so 
gonsideied by Justin Maityr, 


Page 


Paulites, the. 


342 

377 


441 


-, of Rome, against the 
philosopheis of Alexandiia, 

or sect, got possession 


122, 130 


of powei, and corrupted and de- 
stioyed, &c., 

the sect of, an imita- 


tion of the Essenes of Egypt, 

— — , when the, got possession 
of power, the mysteries weie 


131 


173 

381 


tieated with contempt, 440 

— — , when the, fiist found that 

the Saviour was to be a sphitml, 
not d temporal Messiah^ 446 

Paulo, Mai CO, * 33 

Pausanias, 62, 91, 180, 260 

Paw, Mons. de, 229 

Payne Knight See Knight, Payne. 
Payne [Paine] (Thomas), and Car- 
iile, the wntings of, 441 

Peaceful and happy state of the 
countries under the fiist Califs 
in compaiison with that of those 
goveined by the Greek empe- 
rors, 379 

Pedigiees, tiaced by iiionarchs of 
the East fiom one or other of 
the sons ot Noah, 266 

■ (the Hindoo) in the line 


ot the sun and moon, nonsense, 
— , leason foi the attach- 


351 


merit to, in the East, 382 

Pegu, 45 

Pehlevi 01 Paithic, the, derived 
flora the Estrangeio, 153 

Peirun, 39 

Pema 01 Lotus, fiora Padnia, 186, 

243, 244 

, Budd- 
ha so called, 240 

Penance, 72, 74 

Penang, 215 

Penn, ^William, 37 

Pentdmeteis, hexameters, &c., how 
the, arose, 340 

Pentateuch, the, 31, 225 

allegoi ical mean- 


ing of, 

, pai tly composed, 

partly compiled by Moses ; many 
of the sect in North and South 
India, Mexico, &c., who have 
not the Pentateuch, have pait of 
the same laws as the Western 
Jews, 

' and Koran, the, codes 


105 


376 

419 


both of law and religion; 

People on theeaith — the piobable 
numbei of, in 650 yeais aftei the 
flood, 

Pepakam (a poem) probably is Pi- 
akm — the wisdom, 

Periodua Magoinm, the, or 360,000 
years 

Verpetuam fehcitalem made into St. 

^rpetua and St. Felicita, 

Pfisepolis, 

, arrow-headed letters of, 206 

, the destruction of, by 

the Mohamedans, * 261 


395 


222 

317 

86 

77 


Page 

Pei sens— Alexander traced his de- 


scent fiom, 348 

Persia, 73, 83, 102, 106 


adopted into the canon of the 
Jews, 17 

, the Guebres of, 83 

, the oldest languages of, 

Chaldatc and Sansciit, 236 

, the doctrine of the leuewed 

incai nation , \ isible in, 240 

, the feudal system of, 262 

, the priests of, lords of the 

ci eation — their tenants paying 
only a tenth, weie in a comforta- 
ble state, 265 

, the Royal family of, aie 

Kajar Turks, 331 


— — — , (and peihaps all othei na- 
tions,) had 360 pollses — pioba- 
bly villages, aiound the Cardos, 410 
Pei Sian Magi, the, celebiated the 
Eucharist with bread and water, 60 

hierarchy, the, 71 

, sages, the, held the doc- 
trine of purgatory, 73 

, on words in the, identical 

with Sanscrit, 234 

yeai, the, contained 360 

days, 317, 318 

Peisiaiis, the, 34, 48, 58, 69— 72, 

83, 106, 197 

possessed Egypt, 11, 12 

, Gospel of, 59 

• , had the festival of 

Saka, Sakea 01 Sakia, 60 

, had their children 

baptized, 65 

— , marriage with an- 
cient, a religious service — and 
theii sacristanos, sacerdotes, 
ptaesules, and archiprssules, 
corresponded with presbyters, 
bishops and aichbishops, 71 

, young, invested 

with the gii die, 77 

— , had four days each 

month ds Sabbaths or Sundays, 78 

lighted fires, like 

the Irish, on Nov. 2iid, 83 

, had an angel, as the 

Christians have a saint, for each 
day, 86, 88 

■ , celebrated the re- 

sun ection of Miihra on Blarch 
25th, 99 

, had the same idea 

of the Resurrection as the Jews, 101 

^ alone had the lamb 

for the equinoctial sign. 111 

' ' , adored /re as the 

emblem of creative wisdom and 
power, or as the Wisdom and 
Power itself, 128 

, said, that thei e w^ei e 

72 Solomons before the flood, 134 
^ called the Sun 

242 

, are followers of 

Shem, 385 

Pei sons, a few easily frightened, 
may have saved themselves, in 
boats or on rafts, from a flood, 315 
Peru, 30, 39 

— and Mexico, the Antiquities 
of, 21—41 

■ — — - — while Gold was 

the only metal in, and coin not 
invented, 380 


Peiuvian nation, the founder of, 34 
Peiuvians, the, had the festival of 
Capacreyme, 3^ 

^ believed in one Su- 

pieme, 31 

Peivigilium Paschse, 104, 105 

Pesach (same as Pushto ^) the fes- 
tival of the slain lamb, 241 

Pessiimntiati Gieat Mother, the, 348 
Petalon— Gieek writing fiom top 
to bottom— a tiee, 219, 250 

IleTgXa 01 leaves — letteis, 159, 

163, 166, 249, 250 
Petei,St, 54, 56, 57, 122, 145 

, has the keys of Janus, Si 

, a 1 ock, &c , : 82 

* , his being called a stone 

mystical and equivocal, 254, 23i' 
— ’s, St , chan and chuich, 55—57 
*s Pence, 

the, of the Romish 
chuicb, piobably the poll-tax 
paid in different countries by 
those who did not occupy land, 379 
Petei Maityi, 39 

the Great — piobably legarded 

as an Ax'atai, ciushing the Evii 
Principle, with his monumental 


horse — tieading on a serpent, 36o 

Petei sburgh and Rome — modei n 
Christianity as exhibited at, a 
continuance of the ancient leli- 
gion of Rome, ot7 

Petionilla, an epithet of Sa. Anna, 91 

Petionius, Divus, 90 

Petrus, Divus, 80 

Pearon, 208, 242 

Pfeiffeius, Augustus, i48 

^atvu fiom <pyyss600, 01 tpijyy=: 

608, Uo 

Phallus, the, 242. 249 

Phalhc worship, 83 


Pharamond — a king or dynasty ot 
the Flanks, ' 267 

Pharaoh, the haidness of his 
heait, 105 

— all the land of Egypt the 

piopeityof, * 374 

Phaiaohs, the, had the names ct 
Gods, 212 

Pharisees, the, 10 1 

fpijyy and Phennieshe (Irish) =608 

600 in Coptic, 143,18.* 

icid or countiy of Phen, 

Philte, lelics of Osiris shewn m the 
temple of, iOj 

Philaletheau sect, the Authoi wishes 
to be consideied a meinbei ot 
the, 448 

Philaletheans, the, 112, 448, 449 
Phildstei, 50 

Philip and Maiy (of England), 2.99 

, the ancient astiononiei, 320 

ot Macedoii, why he sought 

to be acknowledged by the Am- 
phyctions, 384, 423 

Philippi, 43 

PhilJip<K, Sir R,, 330 

Philo, 49, 7)0, 202 

— — says nothing about Jesus 
Christ, 45 

— , on double meaning, &c., 130 

— — , on the Essenes, 368 

Philoe, the priest at, conld older 
the king, i, e. the geneial of the 
sacerdotal toices, to commit sui- 
cide, 264, 366, 380 

Philological Museum, the, ^92 
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,»i iiuiopiie*-, the, oi Uheiis, t>io- 
'.oiid, and Xazaietl5, 2.>3 

iene^\alb ot all 

thina** looked foi, b\, 
t’hiiobopii} ^^a'5 leligiou, and leh- 
iilon was philosophy, in ancient 
Si.stems, 

Phintis, til*! d’Eleazar, 97 

Phocuv wa3, in the inteidict pio- 
"ouuced asdiust the, by the Am- 
jjihictyoiis, we see the almost es- 
piiinj; powei of one ot the local 
conclaves, 423 

Phneiiic’a, 48, 98 

nttht-lined letter figuies 

'' 148, 150 

Pbraiudau'^, the, S3, 9b, 169 

, ancient, paid 

tithes, "S 

— had the Lamb of 

boa desciibed with the cross and 
the rosanfy 108 

— , the light-lined 

ietteis 01 nunibeis of, 147, 148 
Phceiii'i, the, hied 600 yeais, or a 
Lew c}cle began, 113 

1 , Phen 01 Phennieshe, 

meant 600 jeais, 143, 183 

— , built hei nest with 

the leuies of the Aniomum oi 
Lady's Kose, 242 

Phoiiu's:, the, Joseph, 177, 178 

— , called /i!/o= 600, by 

the Plioenicianb, 183 

Phota-Jah, Pho-tha, Phtha, oi 
Thus, 5 

«l&&?'r*<r/Aov, 69 

Pliotius, 122 

A(ppQ‘dir9} the holy Phre, 209 

— and Fieyas— names ot the 
cycle as 666 or 608, 267 

— ■* n'lQ pre 01 Phie or Phaiaoh — 
the Solai Deity, God of Wisdom, 
liacchns, 265, 271 

Phrygia, 18, 47, 104, 106, 226 

, called Room, by the oii- 

eiitals, ^ 241, 412 

adjoining IVhsia — the 

countij of the iNlystui oi Tioy, 412 

Phrygians, the, 18 

Phutios, old Gieciau epithet of the 
Sun and Jupitei, 287 

Piets, the, weie men painted, 204 

Picus, of Miiandola, on the ni’cio- 
cosm of Plato, 404 

Pilgrimages, imitated from the Pa- 
gans, 86 

the ancient, of Hin- 
doos, to Mecca, 352 

Pillais sniiounding ancient temples 
— the most common number was 
40, probably 38, and 2 at the 
eiitiaiice, 402 

Piinpeinel, the, opens to the snn, 

&c., 430 

Pinkeiton, 217 

Pipes 01 bagpipes, the, of Calabiiati 
sliepheids, 90, 91 

Piiomis (jictKoq) a man, — Pi-ioumd 
is Pi-ioma, Biaina, former oi 
creator^ 243 

Pisces, OI John, 138 

, the Venial Equinox fell on 

the 25th ot, 1800 years ago, 139 

— • — , the ‘iun enteied the sign of, 

360 yeais B.C., 144 

Piscuu, 69 

Pisistiatus, 168 

Pitegie, the fea^t ot, 86 


Pase 

Pitiiija, the fathei of all men, 175 

Pms II., called the caidnials Sena- 
tois of Rome, 55 

VI , 80 

Pia, Pallas, 3.C., 165, 180, 249 

— , Pale, the, of Ii eland, dc., 
bi ought by the first tube ot 
Saxons, 434 

Place, La, M., thought the oscilla- 
tion of the planes, &c., small, the 
Indians thought it great, 414 

Plagues, the, of Egypt, inci edible ; 
keep pace with the Labouis of 
Heicules, and the Conquests of 
Bacchus, 105 

Planes, the, if they coincided — what 
then ^ 310 

, may have coincided 

anciently, 312 

, when the, coincided, 313 

Planets, the, may all be reduced to 
a state of fu‘>ion or gas, and be 
le-absoibed into To Ov, 336 

■ — ■ ' M . — j the end of the woild 

expected from a colUsiou of, 382 

Platiiia, 52 

Platiiius, 93 

Plato, 43, 47, 48, 62, 93, 96, 113, 

122, 168, 174, 189, 190, 196, 

202, 205, 219, 221 

, the Tiraaeus of, 1, 397 

, the island of Atlantis, of, 39, 40 

, the Phaedon and Republic, 

of, 73 

, the ®sot 'yw/jTOi, of, 81 

, the Trinity of, that of Jesus, 98 

, the onginal C/ire«tianity 

taught by, 131 

, the fit St that considered 

grammar, 195 

, the alphabet of, 220 

, on ail oiigmal lace di owned 

by the flood, 274 

, in the Trinity of, Nov? or 

Venus was the Holy Ghost, 286 

— , on pi oper names deiived fi om 
tho bat bai tans, 290, 429 

, on the inclination of the 

earth’s axis, 313 

, on the change in the motion 

of the firmament, 314 

, on the division of the senate 

into 4 parts of 90 each, &c., 319 

the corpoieal Tiinity of, 336 

, Aiistotle, and Pythagoras — 

the doctrines of, cited as logical 
and fundamental, &c,, 387 

, the most ancient philosopher 

who has tieated of the iiiicio- 
cosm, 397, 404 

— , on all souls being made in 
one cup, of the same elements, 404 

, Philo, and Jamblicus — not 

^ equitable to seek for the belief 
of, in their woiks, wiitten evi- 
dently unintelligibly to deceive 
the Ignorant, 443 

— — , on the Lord of nature sur- 
rounded on all sides by his 
woiks, 446 

, the Trinity of, substantially 

that both of the Chiistians and 
of the Hindoos, 447 

Platonics, the modem, 448 

Platonism— the Encyclopaedia Bii- 
taumca on, 446 

Platonists, the, 72 

Plebes and Clientele oi Tenants— 
the difference between, difficult 


to di'-coiei. Ptobably the Ple- 
bes were occupies s, as tenants in 
capite, of the fiist pontifical go- 
\einmeiit; the Clieutes as ten- 
ants of the saceidoUl order, 392, 393 
Pliiiius, 3, 49 

Pliny, 3, 50, 74, 274, 325 

’s account of Chiistians of Bi- 

thynia, ^ 90 

, divides the circle into 72 

constellations oi lustrums, 215, 

404, 410 

, on the length of the yeai, 

&c , 319, 320 

, on the Game Troy, in Wales, 401 

Plotinus, 448 

Plutaich, 8, 99, 193, 196,314, 317, 325 

— — ’s Life of Nania Pompilius, 320 

— on circumstances of the 

deluge, in the hi&toiy ot Osiiis 
andTyphon, 324, 327 

's Apophthegms of the La- 
cedemonians, 426 

Pluto, 7 5 S3 

Ilv$vf/.a, nn, ruh, spiiitus, ghost, 
atr, breath, b7 

Poetiy, in leality, the only species 
of composition, till the invention 
of the mateiidl of boobs, &c., 426 

Point de Galle, iii Ceylon, 288, 

291, 292, 294 

Polar legions, the, formerly warmer 
than now, and fit for plants found 
only in waimer climates, 312 

Pole or Phallus, the, 242 

Pole-stai, the, named Jud6 by the 
fiist tribe of Juda, from India, 352 

Poles — the eaith supposed to have 
been much hotter at the, than it 
is now, 444, 445 

Polycaip, St > 80, 129 

Pol-Pall— <|)XXv?*666, 210 

Pol — head, wisdom, Minerva Polia«, 
Pollen, the language of the, 242, 249 
Poll-tax, a, once paid by every pci- 
soii who did not occupy land, 370 

Polydoie Virgil, 61, 64, 74, 79, 86, 93 
Polynesian islands, the, 39 

Poraegianates and bells on the gar- 
ment of the Jewish high priest 
And the king of Peisia, 60 

Pompey cldimed to lule by the saqie • 
light as Csesai, 345 

Pomponius Mela, 314 

Pons — the Thiacian name foi a, 
was Brzg or Bng^a, the same as 
in the North of Britain, &c., 413 

Pontifex— is it a tianslatiou of 
Dorn? 303 

, the family of the Julii 

always aspired to the office of, 374 

, a, with a cabinet of 12, 

and a council of 72 cavdoues or 
caidinales in each country, 381 

— Maximus, the, 52, 63, 56 

—58, 76, 92 


of the age, 


the king 
the title of, 


strictly Heathen, 55 

^ a micro- 
cosm ot the Megalistor, M -wis- 
dom, • 298 

in the per- 
son of, Rome possessed the i ight n 
to the sovereignty of the woi Id, 31»5 
,by augu- 
ries being taken, had a negative, 
a veto on all state affairs, 407 
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Pontife>: Maximus, the, the chief 
bridge builder, 412 

PoiitifF, if the, and his court, escaped 
from the flood, 311, 431 

* or Pope, the oriental, has 

piobably resided at Oude, Agra, 
Benares, Delhi, Muudoie, &c., 

373, 422 

, if the numeral Chinese 

were the written language of the, 
he would easily communicate 
with distant nations, long after 
their spoken languages were un- 
intelligible to each other, 443 

Pontiffs, the, 34, 52 

Pontifical dominion, the, over the 
whole woild,acquned by a know- 
ledge of letters, 257, 258, 275 

government — Constant, 

Cieutzer, and Schlegel, on the, 

350, 372 

— under the, 

the priests, by their knowledge 
of writing, &c., would be inas- 
teis — the people slaves, 362 

, the, origi- 
nally hlach^ sent out colonies to 
the West, which mixed with 
white laces, till the woishipeis 
of the hlack God became white, 363 

' ■' ' , the first, 

went to decay (peihaps by the 
rise of the sect of Ciistna)-<- 
numeious leraains prove its oii- 
ginal existence, 370, 371 

- ' ■ kingdom — antiquarians 
would succeed better if they went 
hack to the, and to the buildei s 

of Stonehenge, &c., 375 

— government — the falling 
to pieces of, affords an explana- 
tion of the stiuggles of the Patrh 
Claris and Plebeians of Italy; this, 
Niebuhi has not attempted, 394 
■I . !■'— a part of the 

policy of the, to foim towns and 
states into a confederacy, 394, 395 
Pontifices Maximi, the, had sove- 
leign authoiity, 51 — 53 

j exercised 

authority as delegates of the 


TH2, 54 

f outhe Marsh, the, (25 miles long) 

— Pliny says there were more 
than 20 towns in; they were 
polises, divisions of the Agii- 
meusores, &c,, 419 

Pontius Pilate, Jesus of Nazareth 
not crucified, under, according to 
Iienseus, 122, 129 

Poiitoppidan and Scheffer on the 
woid allodial, 284 

Poor man’s leligion, the, wanted 
not the adjunct of temples, 409 

Pooshtoon, the old name of the 
Afghans, 239 

Poo te Choo, the tree Q Know- 
ledge, • 148 

Pope, the, 52—54, 75, 81, 84 

, and court of^pain kept 

strangers from America, 22 

, throw^ money to the 

people whetv-etwned, 55 

-^is^dored, 55, 56, 75 




called himself head hbh- 
fman of Galilee, 

(John XIV,) , issued a bull 

foi baptizing bells, 

, claims to be possessor 


56 

70 




Page 

of all lands, as Vicar of God, 

266, 374, 400 

Pope, the, secular bishops proem ed 
trom, by barons and kings, 276 

, placed at the head of 

Chiistianity or modern Judaism, 
by the Jews claiming the high 
priesthood foi Shem, 361 

, became the Aichierist, 

by Constantine's surrender of 
the book to him, 370, 400 

, would not consent that 

his name should be put, in a list, 
after that of the king of En- 
gland, 374 

, superioiity over, claimed 

by the empeior of Germi|iny, and 
by the Pope oyer him, 380 

, when the, caused the Moha- 

medan confession of faith to be 
placed on the chair of St. Peter, 
he was probably preparing Rome 
to become again, one of the 
three holy cities, 385 

, the, (Alexander VI.,) gave 

all new-found lands to the 
Spaniards, but refused a giant of 
the tithes to the Emperor: he 
1 eserved to himself the vectigal, 393 

, the, will piobably allow that 

Caesar held by both the book and 
the sword, 400 

— , a, at Oude, Agra, Mundore, 
Samaicand, or some other great 
capital, 373, 422 

Popery, is but leformed Paganism , 
Piotestautism is but lefoimed 
Popery, 443 

Popes, the, and the Spaniards, 35 

— — like the emperors, 
wished Latin to be common in 
all nations, 54 

, allowed those to be kill- 
ed who weie excommunicated, 55 

— — , claimed supeiiiatuial 

knowledge, 66 

j "vyhy some of, called 

themselves Gods, 136 

— , and Monks, contentions 

between, in the dark ages, — the 
result, 270, 285 

— — , brought all the Carmel- 

ites or Essenes and their pro- 
perty into the chuicb, 285 

— — , claimed all islands as 

the peculiar patrimony of God, 288 

, would an Aiabian writer 

want raateriaU, to blacken, if be 
went to the wiitings of Luther 
01 Calvin? 381 

Popish mysteries, the, in every re- 
spect similai to the ancient Gen- 
tile, 442 

Population— a prodigious mciease 
of, when the priest, as lord of 
the soil, took only a tenth of the 
produce; little temptation then, 
to lob a travqllei, theie being 
no money, &c,, 365 

—— — , to relieve the oveiflow- 
of, colonies sent out by the Pa- 
triaichal government, 434 

PopulUugia 01 populifugium, 24 

Pork, hated by Scotch Highlanders, 
as by the Jews, 292, 293 

Porphyry, 43, 50, 80, 127, 368, 448, 449 
Porson, Mr,, on 17 , as ^ in English, 204 
Portsmouth, Loid, the works of 
Newton in the custody of, 333 
4 B 


Page 

Poituguese, the, 35,238 


^ conduct of, in In- 
dia, 216 

Poi tus Ci esso, the Crestian Port, 117 

Poius— his standard, 118 

Posh or Push, the flow'Cr, 33, 148 
Post-diluvian year, the, 360 days, 
and the month 30 days, 316—321 
Postellus, on what '*is to be lead 
in the heavens," 233 

Potaraon, 448 

Potisato, a flower, a name of 
Buddha, 240 

Pot-Jid, Poto, Pot-Tit — Buddha, 9 

Pottei — on the Piscina, 69 

Potyid, a name of Tibet, 9 

Powiial [PownalP] on Antiquities, 25 

— — , on the ships of the an- 
cients, 311 

— on the charioteers and ca- 
valry of theBiitoos as mancEUvred 
in the manner practised by the 
Greeks, &c., 415 

, on tithes, &c., 417 

PoyisBUS, P, Franc , 108 

Pra 01 Bia means factor, creator, 

243, 267 


Piayeis for the dead, 72 — 74, 76, 84 
, imitated fi om 


the Pagans, 92 

- , long, forbidden by Jesus 

Christ, 87 

Pisemonstrants, the, 47 

PisBiiestine Pavement, the, 204 

Pijesul, the president of the college 
of the Salii, 179, 233 

Pisesules et archpraesules, 71 

Precession of the Equinox, the — 


the ancients could not have made 
it neither more nor less than 
about 71^ (years) in a de- 
gree, 330 

, calculating the, at 72 

years foi a degiee, allows room 
for distuibauce, &c., 335 

the, 

fixed by Ptolemy and the Indians 
at 36 seconds a year, 353 


the, 


at the rate of 2160 years for a 
sign, 431, 432 

Prestie John 01 Joan Joan— Caia- 
corum, in A. D. 425, was the 
empueof, ^ 411 

Priapus or the Linga, 7 

— , from Pra or Bra Apis, 414 

Priapuses of different foi ms, em- 
blems of the generative power, 
at the boundaries of distiicts, m 
Britain, 

Prician on Mia, for one, 

Prideaux's Life of Mahomet, 

Piideaux, on the Taigums, 

Priest, the, when he cannot daiken 
— burns, forges, lies. 

— — , the, and king, in early times, 
the same, 266, 269, 303 

Pii-est 01 the real priest, 267 

Priest and King — a struggle be- 
tween, appaient in the Jewish 
history; Baul and David said to 
be given as a punishment, 

Priests, the, of the Great Mother, 
called Semiviii, 

of Eleusis, kept the 


th. 

196 

89 

172 

255 


364 

77 


commands of Triptolemns, 

for 1500 years, were 


lb. 


employed in garbling, forging, 
and suppressing evidence, 106, 107 
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Pnebtb, the, of the Sun— 

whence priest ^ 233 

— , in Asia, &c., ha\e 

gi own into kings, 263 

, the first governois — 

kings theii geneials, 264, 271, 272 

, onr ancient customs 

hear maiks of the rule of, 302 

, saciifices, &c«, &c,, from 

the beginning, in Germany, Gaul, 
Peiu, Mexico, Siam, China, Ja- 
pan, and Egypt, 309 

— , of Egypt — their great 

seciet was a knowledge ot a fu- 
tuie state why they concealed 
it fiom the people, 386, 387 

, by degiees, got pos- 
session of the Agri-Decumain, 
till they acquired more laud than 
they could occupy, and sub-letted 
it, in soccage , they foi raed at 


length an aiistocidcy, 417 

Pnestley, Di 55, 78, 84, 111 
Piiestly nation, the Jews weie a, 

— hence all weie ciicunicised, 310 
Primates, archbishops, and bi- 
shops, 53 

Primeval and sacied language, a, 
lost, 147, 222, 223, 274 

Primogeiiitus, 9 

Prince Bishops orPalatines, the, 277 , 30 1 

Palatines of Geimauy — like 

the, the piiests gradually lost 
their sacerdotal chaiacter, 417 

Piinciples, the two, quail els be- 
tween the followers of, 269 

Pnscus, king, made the Virgo Pa^ 
rttura hen ess to his crown and 
kingdom, 108, 109 

, built a temple to the, 259 

Piitchard (Di.), on sibilant letters 
lutei changed with dentals, 200 

Privileged and leained order, a, 
receiving its tenths, would consti- 
tute a beneficial government, 306 

Processions, Catholic, imitations of 
the Pagan, 79 

Pioclus, 189 

Piocopius, on the pillais set up by 
the Canaanites, when fleeing fi om 
Joshua, 307 

“ ProcuP hinc procul este, piofani,*’ 430 
Prometheus, 32 

vmctus, ciucified on a 

lock, 113, 136 

3 crucified, as dimne 

love, 1 16, and ci ucifix of, 117 

Prophecy, the subject of, 227 

——1, a, tends to its fulfilment, 374 
Proseipine and Ceres, sacrifices 
offered to, in an island neai Bri- 
tain, 262 

Proseuchas and Synagogues, the, 
of Palestine, 275 

Piotestant Chuich, the, 54 

of England, 82 

Religion, the, a part of 

the Pagan or Gentile, ^ 93 

— — missions more effective 

than Papist, in suppiessing evi- 
dence of the tiuths of ancient 
history, 262 

Piotestants, the, 3, 43, 54, 72, 75, 

84, 241 

— , their dislike to monas- 
tic institutions, 46 

, their hatred of the 

Jews, 59 


purgatory offensive to, 73 


Piotestants 

alike. 


and Papists neaily 
the dls- 


Page 

93 


tinction between, will insensibly 
diminish in the West, as between 
Buddhists and Biahmins in the 
East, 

the, abuse the Pope 


for his arrogance in giving away 
count! ies , but they have not an 
idea of the nature of his claim, 

if the, choose to argue 


the question ot Tiansubstantia- 
tiou on the ground of common 
sense, they beat the Papists , but 
they must admit all other tenets 
of their i^ligion to be argued on 
the same giound, 

Proteus, the, of the Greeks, Jo- 


369 


393 


443 

178 


257 

53 


, the Pandaean system, apei- 

fect, 

Pioto-flamen, the, 

Psalms, the, art of acrostic wiiting 
in, 185 

Ptolemy— publication of the Jew- 
ish Scriptures, undei , 134, 172 

, ( the geographer, ) the 

Mens iEsai of, 230 

— , oil 

Qahce — Selen-dive^ 289 


, on 

Portus Solis, 290 

Ptolemaic system— the pi ofessors of, 
like our astronomers, teaching 
that it was demonstrated, &c,, 330 

IDS ptr, to interpret di earns, 181 

*11 ns ptur, interpretation, pateras, 
the divining leewes of the Sibyl, ib* 

Pukto 01 Pushto, the language of 
the Afghans, 238, 239 

Puianas, the 18— are cosmogonies, 351 
Purgatory, 72, 73 

■ ■ . — * introduced into Italy by 
iEueas, 74 

Puiim, the feast of, 17 

Push or pollen, a flower— monthly 
secietion, 244, 245 

Pushto, the, 1, 5, 7, 221, 294, 421 

, the language of flow- 

eis, 148, 149, 238—240 

orEstrangelo language, the, 

150, 153, 159, 175 

, or Syriac and Chaldee, 

206, 235, 236, 238, 259, 295 
Pusto = 660— Pustp = 666— Petalon 


==650, 239 

Put, the Apollo of the Chaldaeans, 287 
Pyramid— identity ot the length ot 
the base of, with the temples at 
Jerusalem, Ephesus, Athens, and 
Rome, 406 

Pyramldic feet, 180,000,000 of, 
equal to the circumfeience of the 
eaith, 404 

Pyramids, the, 147, 198, 315 


when every other building was 
tumbled down by the flood, 312 
Pyriha, 18 


Pythagoras, 47, 63, 77, 133, 202, 

246, 449 

a Camelite, 44, 46, 49, 58 

— *s morality contained 
the doctrines of Chiistianity, 48, 253 

, a follower of Apollo, 103 

, the history of, said to 

have been copied fiom the hfe of 
Jesus Christ, 127 


Pagt 


Pythagoras, piobably the man cru- 
cified, of Minutius, 127 

• 's doctrine of numbers, 

138, 174, 179, 186, 222, 223, 431 

, on music, 149 

left no wilting behind 

him, 219 

' ■ the alphabet of, 220 

, fond of music, 233 

, on beans forbidden bv, 

to be eaten, 239, 240, 300 

, if he knew, he did not 

make letters known, 248 

, became a neophyte 

and was ciicumcised, ih. 

— , was thought to be a 

X/35JS-J 25 1 

, is said to have lost his 

life for teaching that a virtuous 
life would secure eteinal happi- 
ness, 253 

■ , the secret doctiiiie 

taught by, 308 

, said to have leained 

the atomic doctrine from Moses ; 
their doctiiiies appear neaily 
identical, 398 

Pythagoiean philosophy, the, of 
the generation of numbers, ot 
cycles, ending or beginning with 
the To Ov or One, 437 


Baptist) and Jesus Chiist, monks 
of the ordei of, 449 

Pythagoreans, the, 47—49, 61, 62, 72 

the beau ot the 

water lily ot, 239, 210 

— , held a comet 

to be one of the planets, 314 

, and the Jesuits 

acted like the Assassins, to attain 
their end, 386 

- ' and Platonists, 

held the doctrine of the micro- 
cosm — probably a pait ot iheii 
secret system, 407 

Pythagonsts, the, 18 

Python killed Apollo, 102 

■ the, or Holy Ghost, im- 

piegnation by, 350 


Quakers, the, 84 

or Buddhists, a nation of, 

cau exist only on the sufferance 
of their neighbours, 203 

Quecalcoatle, the Mexican Saviouj ; 
his temptation, &c,, 24 

disappeared at the 

end of 52 years, 26 

■ - , his maired coun- 
tenance, 3J 

— , nailed to a cross ; 

crucified in the heavens, 32 

Queen of he^eu, the, 33, 81, 82 
— — and king, Khan was both, 

181, 222 

Questions, oftet^ decided not fiom 
knowledge, but fiom ignorance, 254 
Quetzalcoatle, the .Mexican God of 
Ail, 27 

, the inventor of^ound 


temples, 

Qmpos, the, of the Peiuvians, 
Quirinales, the, of Nuuia, 
Quiiiui, the, 

rap qum, feast, coramuinon. 
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Raadst— a council, 277 

Haaniaa— 144, 241 

Rdbbitb, Seven, the Mexican jear 
of, 25 

Rabbi Meir, 72 

— — — Simeon, tb, 

Solomon, 79 

Rabeuu Hacadosh, 346 

Racemus, 253, 254 

Radha, the wife of Ciistna, 245 

Radhus (Cribtna) the Sun, was 
Radius, ih* 

Radt — a piovmcial ruler, 277 

Raffles, Sii S., 161, 214, 218—222 

Raj, the, an emanation of the So- 
lar power, a ray, wisdom, 244 

Rajahpoutaiia, 6 

Rajahpoutaus, the, 25 

RajaSy notbloody but the fructifying 
medium, 244 

Rajast'han, the country of the Sacge 
or Buddhas, 268, 272 

Raleigh, 254 

Ram, the, worshiped before the 
time of Moses, 105 

, personified and called 

the Lamb of God, 106—108 

■ — , his woiship followed 

that of the Bully and preceded 
that of The Fis?ieSy 110 

— , substituted for Isaac, by 

Abiaham, ib. 

01 lamb, 137, 138 

Lamb, the coming of, to 

take away sin, 241 

rm excelsum— rum, caput, 

vertex capitis, tb 

, the brother of Cristna— Ram 

and Has the same ? ib» 

and Rama meant both Beeve 

and Sheep, 242 

Rama and Ciistna the same, 137, 138 
— — , the cousin of Cristna, 241 

Raramohun Roy, the Rajah, on Age 
(Sanscrit) te gOy hence Agni or 
Yagni, 157, 

j died ( Sept. 27, 

1833), 241 

, on title of Akbar IL, 

king of Delhi, 358 

Ramsay, the Chevaliei, (in his Cy- 
rus,) on tiades, &c., being here- 
• ditary in Iielaud, 421 

Ramnenses k Romulo, &c., ^ 345 

Ramusat, M. Abel, on Hieiogly- 
phics, ^ 214 

Ranking, on Gengis Khdu*s mira- 
culous bath, &c., 353 

Rapin, 162, 267, 272, 284, 285, 

299—301, 401 
Ras, the, 3, 6, 224 

— , (in Ethiopia) Sar, (in Egypt) 
prince, 211, 435 

— , in the plural Rent, allusive to 
theTiimty, 211 

m, the oiigin of reix, resell, 
rey, roy, , ’ 245 

Has means head and wi&Hom, and 
eptpn both tois^m and a 
serpent, J 349, 435 

— or Sar, car or coA cor or ros, 

would be pronojMtfced, as read 
from right or the reverse, 

435, 436 

Rfl5^J»!rt!r^(Ras-Saka^) a race in 

221 

‘-^schideddin, the writings of, pre* 
seived in Syria, by a remnant of 
the Ishmaelltes, 389 


Ras-ena (Etimia), country of the 
Vine 01 Wisdom, 231 

Rasit, meaning of, suppressed by 
lexicogiaphers, 

Rastores, Rattores, Ratz-ores, the 
ancient Sacae, 211 

Ratis-bon — ^Ratz-bmg, ib» 

'Raj, the grape-stone, 9, 224 

Rawasit (Rasit), wisdom — the Fi- 
cus liidicus so called, 253 

Rayrae, 31 

Razanae or Razanui, children of 
Ras or Wisdom, 3 

Reach or Resht, the capital of Ghi- 
lan, 231 

Ueadei, the, requested not to decide 
till the whole book is lead, 254, 255 
Reading, writing, &c., the arts of, 
long in the hands of a ruling 
Older — the priests of Uria, 206 

, long secret, 

sacred, astrological, 234, 246—248 

, foimed pait 

of the Mysteries of Eleusis and 
other temples, 271 

Real Presence, the, 59, 61 

Real Presence in the Eucharist — on 
this subject Vallemont has the 
advantage in argument with the 
Piotestauts, 442 

Red Sea, the, 19 

Rees*s Cyclopaedia, 125 

Reeves, Mr., 60, 66, 69, 89 

Regifugia and Populifugia, a, a pait 
of the mythos, 24 

Regimine — a pioper attention to, 
will account for many mytholo- 
gical difficulties — why priests 
had the names of their Gods, 

&c,, 225, 287 

Reginal Calcutta, for Reginal of 
Calcutta, 287 

Regulars (the Monks) and Secu- 
lars, the, 266 

after having been 

divided, they became united, 267 

— " and Seculars — the monks 

or bookmen, and the clergy of 
the barons, in opposition, 276 

Rei, 382 

Reich— a legion, 276 

Reland, on the measure of the Ta- 
ble of Shew-bread, 405 

Religion, every, got up more by 
fools than rogueSy 256 

— , when its origin began to 

be inquired into, 307 

— - — , originally an esoteric and 
an exotmc, 386 

Religions — no original one found 
of the vast variety of, 255 

when stripped of their 

grosser parts, nearly lesolve 
themselves into one, 338 

, the source of all, placed. 

in Taitary, by L6v6que, 373 

— — , two distinct, in the Ko- 
ran — the one contains the germs 
of purity and illumination ^ the 
other is fraught with maxims of 
bigotry and intolerance, 378 

Religious rites among crafts, in 
their initiations, lost in Britain, 
remained riU lately in France 
and Germany, 279 

— , the modern, on no point 
more deceived by the priests, 
than on the nature of the ancient 
mysteries, 440 


Resoul or Sent of God, Mohamed 
a, 2U 

Resurrection, the, 21, 25, 33, 38, 

42, sri 

j of the body, be- 
lieved in by the Magi, 100, 101 

— , those wisest, who 

pronounce it a mystery , lOi 

— , believed in by all 

nations, " 102 

' " ' ■ , at the festival of, 

a miraculous fire said to descend 
from heaven, I i 5 

believed in litei ally 

by the Nazarenes, Ebionites, and 
the orthodox — but spiritually by 
the Gnostics, &c., ' 1 i * 

■ , pollen, m its re- 
newal, a beautiful type of, 244 

, of Adonis, 25, 

106, 112, 115, 142 

" " , of Apollo 145, 14 & 

^ of Atys, 104, 106, 

122, 142, 145 

, of ^sculapius, 1 i 5 

, of every A\ atar, 1 i 8 

^ of Bacchus, 102, 

104, 122, 142, 145 
^ of Buddha, 103, 

' 105, 142, 145 

■' — , of Cama, 1 0.' . 

, of Christ (Jesus;, 

104, 105, 235 

— , of Cristna, 142, 145 

, of the Dove, 1 1 4 

- ■ ■ , of Horus, 102 

, of India, 33 

— — , of Jesus, the sou 

ofSirach, 124 

, of Mithia, 99, 

104, 142 

— , of Osii is, 25, 1 02 , 

104, 106, 122 

^ of Salivahana, 142 

,ofSol, 500, 106 

• — — , ofXaca, 105 

Rete-noucosum, the, of the Negro, 363 
Reuben, the sign of, Taurus, 105 
Rduinon des Sabbats, the festival of, 219 
Revelation, the, or Apocalypse, 35 
Revue Encyclop^dique, 172, 173, 442 
Rex Sacnficulus, the, 25 

Rhapsodists, the, of Greece, like 
the Bards of Britain, Ireland, 
Scandinavia, and India — the 
rhapsodies wei*e poems to ceie- 
biate the renewal of Cycles and 
Avatars, 426 

Rhamsinites, history of the Ai chi- 
tectof, ir 

Rhine, the, il2 

Rhyme (from pvBp^^), Rune, 225 

Rhymes— the repetition of, the first 
attempt to perpetuate facts, 340 

Rhythm, metre, music, invented 
for keeping in memoiy the sa- 
cred numbers, &c., 23;"*? 

Rhyn, the, of Wales, the Rhythm 
or Aiithmos of Greece, 153 

, the mysterious language of 

the Welsh bards, 153, 159, 166 
Bice, a monk, 44 

Rich or Ras or Wisdom, 226 

Richard (King), the sign on his 
standard, 341^ 

Richardson on the Feudal Tenure in 
Arabia, and genealogies, 354 

Ridings, Radtings — governments, 277 
Right, the, of the chinch, was the 
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'.jO.a Paramouatship >i)vei the 
rtOii of the whole woiid — alwajs 
opeiilv 01 mentally resen ed by 
the priest^ 

iiigoidius, 109 

RiijOu and Yoik, the Culdees of, 

279, 281, 287, 28S 
Rlh, 01 Ram,=240, 241 

Kobeitub likens the woild to o 

371 

Rochei de Gueiln, Abb^, 2, 3, 10 
-17, 19, 20, 177, 178, 212, 230 
Rock, the, on which the church of 
Chiist was to be built, Saca, 
Buddha or divine wUdomy 182 

‘Poiiisv a from po5 Raj, Rad- 
ius. 5 245 

Rogare et Donaie made into St, 
Ro^atien and St. Donatieii, 86 

Rom or Ram (CeylonJ, the prince 
of, sent 20,000 families to, and 
•established the Religion ot Ciist- 
iia, in.Ia^a, 221 

ei, 

■ ■ ' No%a, 138 

— ■ — j the eternal city, 238, 315 

, the country of, would be 

Roma-ia, 241 

, the island of, in Lat. 7, 35, 

Long 127, 20, 346 

Roman Catholic Religion, the, 42, 93 
. — — , no- 

thing new in , is reformed oi 
Piotestaut Gentilism, 42, 443 

a 

reno\atioii of the old Pagan re- 
ligion, 23 

Church, the Jesus 

of the, not a philosopher of Sa- 
maria, in the time of Tiberius, 108 

Papacy— the Archieiarchy 

almost levived under the, in the 
muddle ages, 373 

Pontiff, the, had the name 

01 Papa, 54, 56 

State, why the, instead of 

tue Pontifex Maximus and the 
?i lests, possessed the tithes, ^ 374 
— — , the, essentially agri- 
cultural, originally It had neither 
trade nor navy ; who were ad- 
mitted to citizenship m, 392 

Historians, the, differ about 

obsolete matters— the piinciple 
of the sacei dotal, feudal system 
being then lost, 393, 432 

State, disputes in the, re- 
specting the division of lands, 418 

- Year, the ancient, 360 days 

long, 320 

Romans, the, and the ancient, 17, 

27, 53, 64 , 67, 74, 138, 139, 337 

, ancient and modern, 

their use of images, 80 

y ancient, had Jupiter 

Tonans, Sponsor, &c. ; the mo- 
dern, have St. Pietro in Vaticano, 

— in Vinculo, &c., 91 

, took nothing (in leli- 

gion) flora the Druids, but per- 
secuted them, 99 

— began the feast of 

Biumalia on the 26th of Dec. in 
honour of the God of Day, 100 

and the Greeks, had 

few infant Gods, ^ i5. 

— , caiiied the sign of a 

ctticlhed man on their standards, 

lib, 118 


Pvoniaufa, the, and the Greeks, the 
equinoxes of, 133 

, theii eiror of 9 days, 

on the precession, ^ 134 

, less skilled in astro- 
nomy than the Saxons, 135 

' , had two wrong com- 
putations of time, 141 

used liteiary chaiac- 

teis as numerals, as late as Julius 
Cffisar's time, ^ 147 

, did they govern Bii- 

tain bv theii own laws ^ ^ ^ 273 

— , used the Diuidical 

temples, 278, 280 

, why their enmity to 

the Druids, as they themsehes 
offeied human sacrifices, ^ 281, 416 

, destioyed Ismium or 

Aldborough, 298 

■ — , left Biitain, 298, 299 

, depended upon ar- 

moui, discipline, and Russian 
tactic — gold ; the Britons on va- 
lour, ^ 304 

, believed theii city was 

to be the seat of univeisal em- 
piie, and to be eteinal, 345 

, an old ambition of, 348 

— , had a Lex non scripta 

as we have, 375 

— , when in distress, sent 

their sacied things, and theii 
liches, to CsBie, 395 

, and the Britons boie 

about the same relation as the 
Spaniards and Mexicans, 415 

■, probably made some 

new roads in Br itam, 4 1 6 

, among, some families 

possessed hei editary offices — 
particulaily the priests, 421 

Rome, 22, 43, 44, 51 , 57, 60, 74, 

82, 90, 91, 118, 137— 139, 143, 

313, 399, 400 

, the eai ly kings of, both kings 

and priests, 53 

— — ,the sages of, held the doctrine 
of purgatoiy, 72, 73 

, no beggars allowed in, but 

the Mendicants, 76, 92 

— , chuiches in, covered with 
votive offerings, 87 

, pillars in fiont of the church- 
es in, 92, 261, 402 

— — and Tibet, secret conclaves of, 117 

, similaiity of my- 

thos in, 119, 127 

— — , the Eteinal City, 145, 146, 

238, 440 

a Julian Kalendar dug up at, 
in the sixth century, 147 

— — , all the names of, 

Roma, Fioia, Valentia— nearly its 
first goddess was Vesta — had the 
name of the beast, 241 

, the king does homage to the 

priest, in, 302 

, in the domain of Japhet, 360 

and Petershurgh, modem 

Christianity as exhibited at, if 
stripped of modern corruptions, 
nothing but a continuance of the 
ancient religion of Rome, 367 

— — — , probably saved after the Gal- 
lic capture, by being considered the 
the Capitolium ox religious head of 
the Italian, if not of the Eui opean 
Pontificate, 395 


Rome, the obelisks before the 
chuiches in, mostly the sacred 
ones bi ought fiom Egypt; that 
befoie the chuich of Maria Mag- 
giore, like that at Jerusalem, 402 

, all the doctrines of modern, 

the same as the open or secret 
doctiines of ancient Rome — 
hence not suiptising that the 
Popes re-enact rites, &c., 443 

Romelia of Thrace, 138 

Romish Christ, the, the son of Maia 
or Maiia, 44 

, an incarnation 

of Divine Wisdom, 65 

Christians, doctrines of the, 

similar to thoseof theTibetians, 37, 75 
Chiistianity (not the Gos- 
pel of Jesus), 117, 300 

has the Heathen 

or Gnostic cioss-borne of Egypt, 1 18 

Church, the, 43, 44, 46, 72, 104 

j seven Sacia- 

ments of, 58—75, 282 

, its doctiine of 

the real presence more consistent 
than the Protestant doctiine of 
the Eucharist, 59, 61, 442 

Maiiiage, 71 

— , Extreme Unc- 
tion, Penance, and Purgatory, 72 

, revenues of 

the priests of, the same as those 
of Pagan sacrificers, 76 

, origin of the 

fasts of, ^ 77, 86 

has processions 

for rain, &c,, like the Pagans, 80 

^ has every rite, 

8:c,, of Paganism, 129, 145, 276, 441 
, scenic repre- 
sentations of, of the acts of Jesus 
Chiist, 136, 233 

bishops, the, use X before 

their signature, 19S 

* church, in the, an Archbi- 
shop must have the pallium from 
the yicar of God, 231 

■ ■ , Essenean monks 

admitted into the, 368 

fathers, the, affected to make 

mysteries of Baptism, the Eucha- 
rist, &c., 44 >—44^ 

Jesus, the Evangelion of, 

the same as Zoroaster’s and Ma- 
ui’s, 65 

, the worship of, and 

of the celestial lamb, identical, 1 12 

j the gospel of, 142 

■ mythos, of the crucifixion 

of Christ, a close copy from Pa- 
ganism, 112 

religion, a part of, celebrat- 
ed in the temple of Juggernaut, 

206, 207 

Romulus, 53, 76, 86 

— , th^orob of, became the 

church of S. Theodoi us, 74,91 

— and^’^emus, temple of, 

now Churclrs^f Cosmo and Da- 
mien, \ 91 

in the'^^ii of, some 
months were 20, stm^35 days 
long, 220 

— — , his history used by 
priests, to shew that the Romans^^ 
were a favoured nation, sIn 

Room, Phrygia so called by the 
Orientals, 241 
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Room aud Mysia — Asia I^Iinor was 
both, 412 

Rooiiiite, a, Iskander or Alexander, 
so called, 346 

Ros, in the unspoken language of 
numeral symbols, might be jor, 153 
Rosary, the, fiom Ras, wisdom^ 179 
Roschild, the capital of Denmark 
so called, 231 

Rosci, the, on the rivei Cyrus, Ros, 

Ras or Ai as, ib. 

Rose, Ras, wisdom— the crucified, 

240, 243, 245 

on a Cl OSS, &c , 240, 243 

of Shaion, of Isii-ien or 

Ishuren, Jesus the, 6, 33, 44, 

239, 240, 245 

Rosen, Di., on obsolete Sanscrit 
woids, 157, 158 

*s. Dr., Tianslation of Pans 

of the Fust Veda, 340 

— — , on the fiist Sansciit lexicon, 428 
Roses, the Age of, 32 

Rossi, De, on the Septuagint, 16, 172 
Rossi-ciucians, or Templais, the, 

6, 248 

- , ado- 

1 ation of the Rose and Cross, by, 

240, 244 

their 

monogram suriounded with a 
glory, and placed on a Cdlvarv, 243 

, ihe,Fieemasons,&c., 

the confiaternities of, Chiistians 
befoie the lise of Romish Chiis- 
tianitv, 300 

■ — , of Germany, 

suppose themselves descendants 
of the Egyptians, Chaldaeans, &c,, 301 

— , modern Tem- 

plai s, and Masons, aie little iiioie 
than diffeient lodges of one 
Older, * 388 

Roumaen — Rome, with a Tamul 
termination a666, 241, 242 

Rousseau, M , an extract ftom, on 
the Ishmaelites, 389 

Rowland, on Hebrew sounds in 
Welsh, 154 

Royal Concubines, the 360, of the 
Persian kings, 317 

Shepheids, Saxons, 25 

rt , the, of Egypt, 305 

RST the I or Jod inserted 

for mysteiy, 6 

or TPS the 600, and 

Om = 600, 303 

P2T, each of these letteis had two 
meanings, 189, 199, 200, 343 

Rasit, a corruption of 5 hence 

Caesar, Tzar, and Xpvj^, 344 

RSUT=666« wisdom, 201 

plural of Ras, allu- 
sive to the Trinity, 21 1 

P2S m=t360 — EPS cross, 01 crs 
with the letter e Rose, ss365, 243 

Rudbeckius, Olaus, ^ 148 

Ruisb, Mu, on gp?ins ahd species 
of man, ? 363 

Rtiha (the Peisians so* -all Olym- 
pias), IS this the Hffoiew rqio — 
fiimament? jpf 346, 347 

Ruma Mammaj^S^^, 145 

241 

Run^^^*(^nglo-Saxon ) is Runeh, 
-J^hoenician or Arabic, 165 

^*K!ines, the, of Scandinavia, 148, 165 

■ — , acrostic writing in, 185 
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Runes, of Scandinavia and lie- 
land, the, aie figure letteis, 206 

— ,theii di- 
vision into files, 215 

— , of Scandinavia, known 

to, and used by, the Taitais be- 
foie the Cluistian aei a, —brought 
with the Sacae, — written fiom 
top to bottom, &c., &c , 305 

— ' — ' — , the letteis were right 
lines, — used by the Masonic 
Culdees of York, 436 

Runic alphabet, the, 149 

letteis or numbers weie right 

lines, 166 

Russia, 215, 304 

, History of, by L^v^que, 373 

— — , neaily all the land in, held 
by the Nobles, and cultivated by 
the serfs, on theii account, 394 

Russians, the, called Go lo see in 
Chinese, 149 

j their gieat stiides 

since the time of Petei , 304 

Rustan (Peisian) 7*5f»s=650, 211 

Rusticus, St., 85 

Rymei, 384 

Ryots, the, cultivators 01 grantees 
of India, 266, 362, 373, 374 

feudatoxies or faimers, hold- 
ing their lands, in Italy, as in 
India, by payment of pait of the 
produce, &c., 391 


2 changed into P by the iEolians, 199 

T by the Doiians 

and iEolians, 199, 438 

— perhaps both 2 and T, and hence 
called Sigma-Tdu, 200, 201,211 
Sa is or 01 Saviour, or the 
600, 195 

Saba or Zaba (wisdom), whence 
Sabaeans, 219, 220 

Sab-aith — the preachment of the 
sages or of the wise, 297 

Sabat, an, assembly — Sabbatiues — 
lectures, ib„ 

Sabazius or Sabaoth, bii th-place of 
Bacchus, 102 

Sabbats, liunion des, festival of, 219 

Sabbath, the day sacred to the God 
of Wisdom, 219, 220 

Sahbathier, 172, 418 

Saca, [the God of Wisdom,] 1, 2, 

9, 10, 31, 32, 275, 428 
Sa-ca-akim, 2 

— , Saca-sa, Sacya, Buddha, 1, 

3, 6, 27, 148, 228, 428 
Sacae, the, 01 Saxons, 1, 4, 166, 

203, 207, 228, 250, 276 
■ the German aud Scan- 
dinavian Saxons fiom, 209 

— — , the ancient, the Rattores, 211 

, Saxons, Scythians, conquei ors 

of Egypt, 221 

, the Scandinavian, and the 

Arabians, fiom the N, of India, 225 

01 Saxons, the, brought the 

feudal system from Asia into Eu- 
lope, 262, 372 

and loudi, the tiibes of, the 

same, 263 

or Saxons, the, conquered by 

Alexander, 272 

4 C i 


Sacas, the, weie the buildeis of 
Stonehenge, 273 

, weie also called Sagae, 274 

, occupied almost all Eu- 
rope, 278 

, 01 Celtae, Chaldees 01 

Culhdei, the first tribes of, were 
Diuids, like the Christians of 
Malabai, 281 

, tiaces of the oriental system 

ot the, in Scandinavia, 300, 305 
, the, or Scythians — the wis- 
dom and moderation of, i. e, of 
the tollowers of Japhet, 372 

, Saxons or Buddhists, called 

Atheists by the followers of 
Ciistna, &:c, 428 

, the Chaldaean-Celtic, their 

I conduct in new countries, 435 

I Sacdla, 9 

Sacasoi Sagas— Sacas-ana, countiy 
of Sacas, 4 

Sacei dotal caste, a, ruled the 
woi Id, 1 

empire, an ancient uni- 
versal, 262 

01 Patriaichal govern- 
ment, a supieme, overrode the 
whole, but left each state to re- 
gulate Its domestic concerns, &c , 

433, 434 

f ^ 

remnant of, in the of Ireland, 

and in the pfahlburger of Ger- 
many, 434 

Sacesw'aia, Mohamed a, 2 

Sachem, 25 

Sachia, Sechia, 3 

Saci aments, the three, — the reli- 
gion of Abiaham, of Iona, of 
Buddha, 283 

Sacied — secret, 199 

-Soc or Sac-rid — to be rid, 

quit of rule, &c.? 264 

Sacred majesty — the 
gives the title of, 263 

— — order, the, which 1 uled the 
world, possessed all science, 342 

Numbers — the microcosm 

found in what the ancients call 
the, &c., 397 

— — poems, letained by memory, 
would answer duiiiig peace; but, 
when wai s arose, they would not 
ai ail for history, 424 

Sacrifice — none but the king could 
make a, for the nation, at Rome, 375 
Sacrifices for the dead, co-eval with 
Christianity, 74 

— — , all, were originally 
feasts, 233 

Sacristan, Saxtan, Sexton, 71 

Sacti, Sdkti, 6 

Sadducees, the, 101 

Sadduceism, the, of Manes, tb 

Saga, 25, 34 

and Saca, clearly mean Wis- 
dom, 336 

Sagan, Cohenia and Ogygisan, 2, 3 

— Ogygisan — Noah so called, 3 

Sagart, no sacrifice without a, 2, 25, 264 
Sagas or Sacas, 4, 34 

Sagax, Sagesse, 3, 231, 232 

Sages for Tages, 231, 232 

Sagio, 2 

Sagiot, 230 

Sahagan, 23 

Sai, learning, 227 

Sajiits, the adoration of, 81 
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baints, the canonization of, is the 
apotheosis ot the Pagan>, 81 

St Coluniba and St. Iona, s.iid, by 
Catholic histoiiaiis, to hate been 
bishops ot the isle ot, 286 

Sais, Sauafe — i>ajef 230 

Saha, Sakea, or Sakia, testival of, 60 

, an JBia, a name ut Buddha, 221 

baladin, piobabiy fiom Sul-ad-in, 

01 Sul =360 and ad, 230 

Sales Koiaii, 352 

Salem, 45, 58 

Sdlic laws, the, theii niimbei and 
wheie enacted, 299 

Salice — Ceylon— the name pie&en- 
ed in Selen-divey &c., 289 

Sali-ghat, the ghost of Sail oi Suh, 
of Bath, 299 

Sahi, the, were Sulii oi piiests of 
Sul, 179 

— — , an oidei to legulate the 
•'acied dances, 233 

Salivdhana, 9, 1.13, 221 

— , cioss-boiiie 01 Stauio- 

bates, 115, 118 

, the, of India, though 

well Known, yet the Ciistna of, 
ptevails, 368 

Saiivahanas, 118 

, incarnations of, 129 

, &c , the, put to death, 

&c., 142 

Salman-asar, Salmon- J5sai, Caesar 
Solomon, 180 

Salmon’s Modern Histoiy, 22 

Saloghast, Wiseghast, Bosoghast, 
and Undoghaat, meant the Holy 
Ghost, 299 

Salome, Mi., on the ^lalays speak- 
lug Hebiew, 156 

Salvation, voyage and voyages ot, 
or Deisuland Deisuls, 20, 21 , 64, 

233, 276, 422 


wrought, by Mithia’s re- 


suirection, 99 

Salveite, de, Eusebe, 3 

Sail (ill old Irish) =360, means 
a year, 178 

Sallust — Satis eloquenticz, sapieniim 
parum, l.^>2 

Saiusbuiy — Suia oi Syi-ia — place 
of the Sun, 299 

Sam, a name of the suii, 137 

j of Mercuiy, 

daikuess, and Buddha, 43S 

Samach, the final foiin of the tenth 
letteijM, 196 

9 = 60, Sam (the Sun) and 

akm, 1 97 

and mem final =600, 241 

, imposition ol hands, iiues- 

tituie, the, 252, 278, 359 

, Aaion leceived the, fiom * 

Mo'^es, 302 

Sam an, 31, U8 

Samaueans, the, or Gvninosophistii, 

' 43—45, 50, 368 

, piobablyEssenes oi 

Monkij, and Chaldseans, 368, 370 

Samaria, 36 

— , capitol of the tribe ot 

Juda 01 Ayoudia, 207 

, the Jesns ot the Roman 

church, not a philosophei ot, 108 

, the teachei ot, made to 

be God himself, 368 

Samaiitau Histoiy oi Pentateuih, 
the, 16 

- Nazarite, the, 43 


Page 

Samaiitan and Hebrew chronology, 
the ditfeience ot, 1.'53, 134, 327, 329 

Hebiew, puiity of the, 156 

Philosopher, Nazai ite, 

Buddhis t, Pythagoi ean , Essenean , 
the — the doctiine taught by, was 
all peace and biotheily love, 409 

Samaiitans, the, 5, 66, 133 

— — , con ect time of the 

precession, taken by, 134 

, attached to the 

worship of the dove, 228, 229 

Sama-i itans, woi - 

shipers ot Sama oi Cama? — 
place Aiaiat in Set endive, 229 

— , bitter enemies of 

the system of David and Solomon, 232 
make the flood 
to have happened in the fifth le- 
volntion of the comet (of 1680), 


01 2926, B. C., 328 

Samaikand, 206, 274, 444 

Samlian, 82, 83, 287 

Samhna, 82 

Samnaut, 137 

CD1D=666, and Neith 

wisdom-- the Solai wisdom, 201 

Samothiace, 55 

ciaii Gods, the thiee 

Gieat, 344, 345 

Samson — Cnstna, Isaac, 8 

— — , his likeness to Hercules, 21 

, the history of, 305 

Samuel (the piophet), 45 

Sanhedrim, the, called by Napoleon 
— reason foi , 358 

, the Jewish, 380, 381 

, a, in each of the 72 

divisions of the world, 422 

Sangus, the statue of, 89 

Sanpi, the Greek, not a letter, 224 
San-script — writing of the sun or 
holp writing, 290 

Sanscnt, the, 156 — 159 


rived trom the Tamil, 148,156 

, held bv the Biahmins 

to be absolutely peifect, 157 

, Hindoo, Latin, and Gieek, 

names of nonibeis, 166, 167 

— , compaiatively modem 

and aitificial, 184 

, called Fan by the 

Chinese, 217 

, on woids in, identical with 

Peisiau, Greek, and Geiman, 234 

, woids, on, fiom the 

Hebrew, 245 

, called Sanscort or 

Sanskioutan, in Celtic, 290, 412 


, like Gieeh scholars, fail in 

then explanations, why, 290, 429 
, formed by the Brah- 
min or Cristnu sect, foi seciecy, 
but it also is become public, 294 

, the, was compaiatively lude 

when the fii st Veda was written, 295 
— , of India, and of Scot- 
land, 412 

Saphenath Pahaneah [ Zaphnath- 
paaneab] Joseph, in the Egyp- 
tian, Salvator A/undi, 177, 178 
Saques, les, ou les Scythes— their 
conquest of Asia, and mild tieat- 
nieiit of, &c,, 372 

Saraceni, the, Aiabiaus, 225 

Saiaceus, the, have they, like the 
Tuiks, the Ci escent ? 29 1 

— ■ and Talks, a stiag- 


Page 

gle between, as to the light of 
excommunication, 352 

Saiaceni, the, conquering and mag- 
nificent, puffed up with vanity 
and pnde, 378 

Saiah, 14, 16 

— — . called Isclias or Ischa, 60, 230, 346 

, the wife of the Brahmin, 

(Abraham,) 81 

Saiai, means the queen, 14 

Sara-iswati, the Dea Scientiarum,^ 8 
Sarcophagus, the, in the Pyramid 
ot Giza — its lengih, &c., 403, 406 

Saidaiiapalus — tiaditions of thiee 
piiiices of that name, 360 

San— the leigns of ancient kings 
counted by, 321, 322 

Saikel — hel oi cil chuich, and las 
wi'^dom ’ 229 

Saioiiide, the, is Ras, &c., 297 

Saiub, a, 3600 yeais, oi rather 
days, &c , 322 

Sasax, Saxax, 31 

Saseiiach, Sacon,Sausen, Saxctiach, 2 
Sassan, father of Aitaxerxes, 349 

Satieiuia— couiniy of the cycle of 
666, ^ 241 

Satiapes, in the 360, and in the 72 
Solunu of Persia, &c., we may 
see tiaces of the miciocosm, 420 

Saturday, Heb. 5^Mr=666 — Gr. 
5^re=608 — 5^r=600 — Stin = 

650, 209 

Saturn, 8, 212 

-ja or Satin nia, 62, 127 

— — , Satiern, in Gieek numerals 
=666, 209 

— , called Sati, Sani, Satyr, in 

India, 209, 210 

, the kingdom of, divided into 

thiee parts— Asia, Africa, and 


Em ope, 


399 


to 


Jupitei (Ham), Pluto (Shein), 
and Neptune (Japhet), 400 

Satuiiialia, the, of Italy, weie fes- 
tivals of Saca, 268 

Satuniia, the kingdom of, 375 

Saul (king), ^ 105 

OI Taint, so called in India, 134 

, as king, given as a punish- 
ment, 3tj4 

Saviniaii and Porentiaii, the Saints, 

111 Gaul, • 25?i 

Saviour, the, 19, 24, 61 

, the acts of, sceiiically 

repiesented, 20, 136, 233 

, ciucified, black, 32, 

36, 37, 116 

, Aiies was called, 108 

a spiritual, instead of 

a tempoial, actually ciucified, 


taught by Paul, 

in 

which had any 


341 


every country 
pretensions to 


have a, theie was a Mount Meui, 
Olympus, OI Acropolis, &c., 

-,W the whole world, 


invited all Jieople to a paiiicipa- 
tion in his favours, &c,, 

(oi iV^essiali), Cyrus, a, 


Saviours, 

Saxae, Sacae, Xa _ 
Xin-di— Sinenses,' 
Saxon, the, is Celtic and' 



kings, the, claimed to have 

all lauds in demesne, 

institutions, the histoiy of 
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the, little understood by Hume, 

&c., 416, 417 

Saxons, the, 1, 2, 4, 9, 32, 209, 

221, 223, 250, 262, 272 

— , Royal, 25 

— — , the barbariariy better skill- 
ed ill astionomy than Gieeks oi 
Romans, in the time of Ciesai, 135 
, ancient, the em phat ic article 


of the, was 1, 199 

, and Fianci or Franks, 

the same, 267 

, and Scythians, the 

same, 268 

, fiist heard of in the 

West, about 150 B, C , 271 

, said to be not Chiis- 

tians, 281 

■■ ~ or Sacae, the latter tribes 
of, in Butaiii — then lehgion 
nearly that of the CuUidei of 
Iona, of York and Ripon, ib* 

— , of Denmaik, had three 

cups, to Odin, Niord, and Freya, 300 

, with the return of the, 

to Biitain, the Scandinavian cus- 


toms, &c., revived, 304,416 

— , the later, when they came 
to Biitain, piobably found the 
lemains of their ancestors, who 
had, 500 oi 600 yeais befoie, 


built Stonehenge, &c., 416 

S'do— 4i udition, sagesse, 219 

Scala 01 Scale, 5, 9 

Scalds, the, a corinption of Chas- 
dim, Chaidaeans or Culdees ? 305 

Scaligei, 64, 97, 135 

,011 the Periodus Magoruin, 317 

Scalit, a name of Joseph, 2 

Scandei, the builahplace of Akbar, 358 
Scandia, Giotius thought the Mexi- 
cans fiom, 278 

Scandinavia, 148, 262 

, the Runes of, 165, 166 

, — the confreres ot, 

all sworn fiiends, 300 

Scandinavian poetiy abounded in 
acrostic**, 1 85 

Sacae, the, and Ara- 
bians, fiom the Noith of India, 225 
Scandinavians, the, 3, 304, 305 

— — > had their Dean- 


gods, 300 

Scapula, 199 

Scattald — land which paid to, 284 

Schelfei and Pontoppidan, on the 
word allodialy tb. 

Schehabeddin-Seheiwerdi, the fa- 
mous, sent by the Calif, to the 
emperoi of the Mongols, when 
about to attack Bagdad, 390 

Scheller, Dr., 2 

Schlegel, on an ancient priestly 
government in Greece, 350 

Sciakam, 2, 25 

Sci-akhum, 6, 7 

Sciold, the son of Odin, 231 

Scipio Africanus, ^ 54 


Scolt, Sciot — fiom Sagiot^, 230 

vScoloti — Skuthai — Scytli !ans, the, ib. 

Scone, with its sacied s^^oue, 260 

Sconhalla in Dorn at the vil- 
lage of Skellows^^ 283 

Scores and otxr, probably 

denvejLfuffmthe miciocosmic su- 
p^isfTEioii, 385, 433 

the, 220 

, aie admitting organs 

into churches, 271 


Page 

Scotland, 4, 156, 286 

— , (highland) the language 

ot, called Sanaci It, 158, 294 

, the cams ot, 179 

, the die towers of, 260, 296 

, the laws of, 272, 273 

, the sacied islands of, 287 

• and India, identity of race 
and language in, 289 

, was called Alba, 291 

, the ^rst wntten syllabic 

language found in, 294 

Scott, Sii Waltei — if such a man 
as he was, would study this woik, 
with a view to collect its eiiors 
and supply its deficiencies, he 
would be qualified to write a ge- 


iieial history of the world, 369 

Scribes, the, periiaps alone undei- 
stood the ait of writing, 169 

Scriptnies, the, 10, 17, 18 

j of the Tlieiapeutffi 

or Essenes, the giound-woik ot 
the Gospel histones, 45, 46 

Scythes, fils d*mie Vieige, 97 

Scythes ou Tai tales, ib. 

Scythia, Eastern, 136 

, Asia once a fief depending 

on, 262 

Scythians, the, 2, 97, 203, 221 

, Saxons, and Sacje, 

the same, 230 

Sea-Kings, the, made war upon the 
Highlands, 291, 305 

Sean (Sion), name of Heicules, the 
Sun 01 wi^'dom, 225, 290 

Sean-ach, hence Senate ? 264 

, a high-priest, a Diuid, 290 

Sean-achds, a judge of a feudal 
code, 260 

Sect 01 division, eveiy gieat, had 
its book of wisdom, leaning to 
its pai amount dogma, 445 

Sects, all, improve as their passion 
cools, 342 

Seciet doctrine, the, of Jesus— 
lematks on, 308 


- , lost in the 

days of Papias, Irenaeus, &c,, or 
not trusted to them ; it might 
have been as imprudent to trust it 
to them, as to Luthei or Calvin, 367 
Secrets and sacreds — the two words 
suspected to be of almost primae- 
val antiquity, 396 

Secular bishops, 270, 276 

Seculais, all priests weie, origi- 
nally, 266 

and monks, the oiders of, 267 

— ' « ■ ' — — — , and Regulars, 

though hating one another, had 
a common inteiest against the 
lest of mankind, 270 

— — , the, — the clergy of the 
barons — weie always in opposi- 
tion b the Regulars, the Monks, 276 
and Regulars — strug- 
gles between, when the Monks, 
under Augustine, came to Britain, 281 
, the, the descendants of 


the Brahmins, 369 

Seed of the woman, the, ‘‘shall 
bruise,” &c., 249 

, when the, of any animated 

being is examined, &c., 398 

Sejgnioi, the giand, and (power 
over) his pashas, 264 

Seigniory is seignior -ia—j»/flcc of 
the lords 
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Seldeii, 66, 259, 268, 273/289 

Seldjoukide — Sultan MelekshAh, 382 
Selene, like Yoni or lune and Iona, 
means the female generative prin- 
ciple ^ 26l> 

Selim III , said to have taken the 
Cahf to Constantinople, and to 
have luled under his authority, 352 
— the conquest ot Egypt by, 3fe5 
Selirae % e. Solomon, the desert of, 230 
Seliugmskoi — manysepulchie's, &c , 
toiind about the neighbouihood 
of— supposed to be leinains ot a 
people previous to the food, 444 

Sema, ot Hieiapolis, 228 

Semedo, Alvaiez, 227, 228 

Seiniramis, and the Sema-Rama i.* 
India, closely connected with the 
dove, J2b 

Seinlei, 4' 

Senators, the, of Rome, why calied 
Patres Comet ipti, they were like 
our English Peeis ; the toreigiiei's 
like oiu Scotch and Iiish Peers , 
these would vote as Knights, 592 

Seneca^s Hercules Furens, 408 

Sephiroth, the ten Jewish, were 
ten symbols or ciphers, 165 

Sephora, (Sephoi,) city of the book, 
nioie pioperly a 311 

Septuagmt, the, 83, 327 

— — , the, probably a traii''- 
latiun ot the sacred books of tiie 
fve temples of Egypt, 16 

, the present, not that 

tianslated for Ptolemy, 172 

Seiapis, the Savioui of Egypt, 14, 


15, 87 

■ , thought to be the pecuhai 

God of the Christians, 15 

, the priests of, at Athens, 

had the head «ihaved, 78, 79 

— — ' and Isis, the piiests of, woie 
the tonsuie, 92 

Serendive or Serendib, the old 
name of Ceylon, 288, 290, 292 
— — , Aiaiat placed in, by the 
Samaiitans, 229, 2fc8 

Seienins, Bishop of Marseilles, bO 
Seivius Tullius — the whole my thus 
in the history of— the immaculate 
conception, &c.,&c.,— he was the 
fiist vvho had the glory, 39.1. 

Sesostris, ii! 

Seth, &c , icons ot, in India, 122 

, princes in the race ot, 13.) 

Sethen^s, 14 

Settle, our word, from stl, 437 
Seven Babbits, the Mexican year of, 25 
— — Sacraments, the, of the Ro- 
mish Chuich, 58 — 7.5 

Seven wise men, the, of Greece, pro- 
bably the seven incarnations ot 
Wisdom or the Logos ot seven 
cycles, 127, 226 

Seventy (or 73} languages, all found- 
ed on the Aiabic, 235 

Seventy thousand F^dawis were at 
all times ready — from taiiaticism 
m religious principle — to thiow 
themselves fiom the battlement'^ 
of the castle ot Alamoiit, to shew 
their devotion to the Imam, 389, 399 
Seventy-two, the ninnbei, &c., 299 


, members of Parlia- 
ment, for the whole island (of 
Great Bntain)— the microcosm 
peeps out m that number, 40 1 
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S.‘renty-two, the nations of the 


earth divided into, 409, 410, 413 

Sflrent^’twOt a senate of, piobably 
m every country, the Jewish San- 
hedrim, the Solumi of Persia, 
d,c , &c , 422 

^ angels, the, of the 72 

nations, &c., 433 

wSeveius, Sulpitius, 110 

Sextus, V , 54 

^ihakispeare, the historical plays of, 
like the poems of Ossiaii, 293 

, the ‘‘lack of,” Jlying 

'Muds, 347 

Shan Mung, Rev. David Collie’s 
tiaii&lation of the, 37G 

^liaiastani, 101 

Miaron, Ishuieii or Isureii, the Rose 
ot, 6, 33, 44, 239 

■' ■ , the Rose 

of, Je&us, 6, 42, 240, 243 

Sharon Turner, 135 

Shaving of the head and suiplices 
boi rowed fiom Egyptian pnests, 78 
Shaw, 82 

Shea’s, Ml .,Tiauslation ofMirkond, 

346, 347, 351 

>^iealis, the, accuse the Sonnees of 
coiruptiug the Koran, 351 

Sheik — said to mean reverend, 301 

ShekiA— Sakia— a prophet, 227 

Shem — his claims to the high- 
piiesthood, &c., 361 

owed suit and service to his 

tlder biother, Japhet, 372 


, Ham, and Japhet, the three 

divisions of, in the families of 
Omniia, Abbas, and Fatima, rul- 
ing m Euiope, Asia, and Africa, 

384, 385 

, claim for, piobably set up 

by Mohamed, the lines of Ham 
and Japhet having failed, 386 

, according to the mythos, in 
consequence of Ham’s miscon- 
duct, inherited the light to the 
Pontificate ; in his line the ava- 
tai saviouis, kings, and priests 
were to be found, and all man- 
kind to be blessed, 398 

, in the division of the world, 

had 36 parts, 399 

Sheiifie, the, of Mecca, the lineal 
descendant of Shem, 359 

the Pasha 

of Egypt claims to hold his domi- 
nions from, 383, 388 

Shesach, a Scythian, Tat-ar orTar- 
tai , 2 

Sheshach (who pillaged Jerusalem), 
the king of the Sac® or Saxons, 

01 Shepheids of the Pallestini, 

221, 268 

Shin and Tau both used for 300 


and 400, 200 

Ships of the ancients, the, nearly as 
large and as sea-worthy as ours, 311, 
Shii e — from the Celtic hjr, cir, chur, 

3:c , 276 

Shiovetide, 59 

Shuckford, 201 

Si, siah, learning, m Chinese, 227 

Slakhini, 8 

Siam, 31, 32, 45, 163 

, 8 Avatars in, 139 

— Jud®an mythos in, 222, 232 

Siamese Boys, the, 202, 397 

— , the, and the Tibetians, 

closely connected, 214 


, * 
i Siamese, the, say the Fiench have 
the same name as themselves, 
\\z.fiee, 267, 411, 412 

Sian or Siam, 31 

Siang or Sihang, the, of the Tibe- 
tians, is Sio, 224 

Sibyl, the, the leaves of, 166 

Sibyls, the acrostic of the, 154 

their account of Ararat 
not from the Bible, 173 

Sicily, Siculia, or Xaca-clo-ia, 9 

“Sides, the, of the north,” where 
the Gods sit, 73, 175 

Sidon, 183 

Sigalioii, Dieu de Silence, 18 

Sigma-Taii, S and T substituted for 
each other, 199, 200, 211, 244 
Signs, seals or crests, origin of, 198 

Silius, on the rites in the Gaditan 
temple of Hercules, 78 

Silliman, on the flood, 312, 313 

Simeon, Jacob's son, 18 

, the Rabbi, 72 

Simon Magus, 89 

Sin, Sin-di, the holu Sin, 181 

— , Saxons or Buddhists, the Chi- 
nese are nothing hni, 215, 292 

— , *^360, or Xn =.650, 250 

— Singala, sin instead of doct^ 288, 292 
— , s=s360 for the Sun — the Lion, 
as the emblem of, at the summer 
solstice, 292 

Sina, Mount, ^ 31, 288 

Sinan — chief of the A^’sassins, 230 

Sincellus, Georgius, the chionogia- 
phy of, 121 

Sind, the river — Abba-Sin, /cMerl 
Sin— the Nile once so called, > 
like father Thames, J 181 

Sinda, 107 


Srnde, Sindi, a river* of Tin ace, and 
the Indus, 179, 181, 202, 224, 

288, 294, 420 

Sindi, the, of North India and of 
Thrace, both follo'wers of the 
holy Xin, ^ 414 

Sirigal, the language of the Sin, or 
of Nis or Bacchus, 292 

Singala, the, us Gala or Gael Nis, 

&c., 294 

Singapore, 215 

Singhalese, a few of the, are wor- 
shipers of the stars, 289 

Singing rhymes to perpetuate facts 
— singing or chaunting praises of 
the incat nate wisdom, 340 

Sion, i. e. the sun, in Siam, means 
free, 267 

Sioun s=336, or Siun =366, or Sin 
=360, or Xn =650, 250 

Sirach, who was the author of the 
book of > 123 

Siiiad, letters said to have been on 
the pillar’s of the, 256 

Six, the numeral letter, how de- 
scribed, 196 

Sixteen-letter system or alphabet, 

148, 166, 167, 185, 206, 223 

languages, dralects of 

each other, Sanscrit excepted, 170 

- , the, probably 

known to the Chinese, 216, (as 
a secret to the Tartars,) 223 

' the,oftheIoudi 

or Chald®ans, 218 

— ■ " , the, pervaded 

whole world, 234 




Sixteen-letter Hebrew, the, not far 
different from the original lan- 
guage, i e of China, 443 

“]D sk in Hebrew, means a wei/— in 
Gi eek — v^eiy like Saca, 33" 

Skellow, a custom continued at the 
village of, 283 

Skye, the island of, so called from 
SicaorSakya, 287 

Slam Lamb, the, of the Apocalypse, 
connects with the cycle of 144, 

&c., 240, 241 

n^D sle, Selah, 178 

nW sle, Shilo, Silenus, 178, Sa- 
viour, 180 

5/2=360, 178 

Sk, Suli, the Sun, 212 

slit, a name of Joseph, 178 

5 / 5 , =630, salus, health, sal- 
vation, Salus-lmij, 177 

three, the Trinity, ih 

Slu or Sul meant the same, in the 
unspoken language of numeral 
S)mbols, 185 

smtm, the disposers, rulers, 

&c , 177, 212, 438 

Smith, Dr. J. P., 64, 113 

Smoking, what occupation or amuse- 
ment is better than, 305 

Soc-marini, the, were the Seculars, 264 
, holders of lands 
from the priests, ^ 266 

Soccage lands, primogeniture in, 
prevailed in the time of Henry 
III., 264 

, Free, from Soc, a plough— 

or liberty, privilege— or, from 
Xaca or Saca ? 264, 265 

— , tenure by,— lands changed 
to tenure by Knighthood, 269, 284 
Sochi-quetzal, the mother of Qae-> 
calcoatJe, 32 

, or Suchi-quecal, is both 

male and female, tb, 

Socinians, the, 96 

Socrates (the scholastic), 77 

Socrates, 96 

, his birth announced by a 

brilliant star, and gold, &c., of- 
fered to him by the Magi, tb. 

— , called a ChrivStian by Jus- 
tin, 130 


— , like Pythagoras, &c.^ 

left no wilting behind him, 219 

, the alphabet of, 220 

, said to have lost his life 

for teaching that virtue would se- 
cure eternal happiness, 253 

Sodalitates or companies, &c., the, 

111 Athens, were 12, in what were 
called 360 houses ; here aie re- 
mains of the microcosm, 419 

Sodoreys and Nordoieys, Southerns 
and Noitheins, the Western Is- 
lands divided into the, ^ 291 

Sofees, the, of Mohamedisni, 274 

or Gnosis, the sect of, 346 

Soga-Mozo, 34 

Sol, the Lord! execution of— the 
Saviour, \ 49 

— ' , hts rising to immor- 
tality at the Veri^ Equinox, 100 

— , the God, hisTmjtsteiies cele- 
brated on the SundayJ^S^ 89, 90 

— — , his birthOTii^ 

Winter Solstice, 49, or on Maicn^* ^ 
25, 98—100, i3?K 

— , the, worship of, 112 
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Solaimanl, the Afghans, dwell on 
the Mount of Solomon, 239 

Soldi and Lunar revolutions, the 
change made in the, happened at 
the deluge, 326 

Soldier, when the, arose, 372 

Soldiers hiied by the scientific class, 
to keep order, 365 

Soleiman, Sulimon or Suleimon, 

179, 180 

Soli Deo Mitrae, 116 

Soli-luiiar peiiod of 600 years, 141 

— cycle of the Nei os, 142, 

163, 432 

, an exact, 12 moons 

of 30 days each, &c , 431 

Solimans, 13 generations of, 133 

Soliiius, 3, 314, 325 

Solomon, 105, 233, 293 

— his empire not discovered 
by Herodotus, 11, 134 

, the author of the Iliad, 19 
— — — , uncertain whether he built 
Palmyra, 147 

, the saci ed part of the tenr- 

ple of, built with the Almug-tiee 
— the wood sacied to the Mag-fl/ 
or w/, 01 the great God, 203 

, on wisdom — a ti ee of life, 204 

— — , the temple of, at Casi in 
Cashmere, 206, 232 

, the real city of, 231 

, the mythns accommo- 
dated, at eveiy temple of, 361 

said there was nothing 

under the ^uri, 430 

Solon, on the firmament, 314 

— — , on the length of the Tropi- 
cal year, 318, 319 

— — j the fir st who accommodated 
the month to the rnoorrs motion, 320 
, disputes among the Athe- 
nians, before the time ot, 418 

, Plato, Ciitias, and Audo- 

cides, were of the noble class of 
Athenians, id. 

Solumi, temples of, 16, 134 

- — , probably incarnations of 

wisdom, 134 

, in the fourteen, we proba- 
bly have ail example of fourteen 
tribes, like that of Abraham, 

• coming from India, &c, 362 

Soniaglia, cai dinal, 8 1 

Someiville, Mis., onEnke’s comet, 330 
Sominoiia-cadani, or Sommona-Ko- 
dam, ot Siam, 3 

Sommoua-chutana, of Pegu, ib, 

Sonnier’s Autiq. ot Canterbury, 400 
Son of God, the, 33, 72 

Son of Man — Son of the Solar In- 
cai nation, Mn, 187 

Son of the Sun, a title of the em- 
peioi of China, the Mogul, and 
the king of Siam, has a basis, 

292, 353 

^ Genghis Khan and 

Tamerlane were said each to be 
the, • 353 

Sooerais [Soaeraias =*], the^inotherof 
Heliogabalus, - 348 

Sophee, every, wouJ[#‘^be a well- 
wisher to the ^Sba>sin&, though 
he might^jjp^r be an Assassin, 383 

Sophejpj?5"tne, 50 

of Persia, probably 

^ Masons, 301 

, gradations among, 

of the initiated, &c., 355 


Sopheisra, the, of India and Mo- 
hamed, originally the same, 352 

the seciet doctrine of, 

probably what the Assassins 
tauglit in secret after the over- 
throw of theii order, 390, 391 

, of Mohamed, and the 

name of his temple, Caaba or 
Caavah, like the Mercavah of the 
Jews, &c., 398 

Sophocles, 62 

5’6>pi=360, Sophia, Sophees, 201 

Sor, in the unspoken language of 
numeral symbols, might be m, 

153, 435 

Soi bonne, the, 97 

Sosigenes, the Chaldean, correct- 
ed the Calendar for Julius Caesar, 

27, 139, 144, 314, 330, 335, 353 
— persuaded Julius Caesar 

to correct the Calendar, to prove 
that he was the gi eat one to come^ 345 
Soul— what is it ? Has man a soul? 338 
Souph, wisdom, wool, golden fleece, 253 
Souphun— 2 1 1 
South America, 22, 35 , 238 

exhibits something 

like the state of Italy and Greece, 
after the Pontifical kingdom went 
to pieces, 375 

South Americans, the, ignorant of 
letters and iron, 33, 40, 41, 206 
Southcote, Johanna, 98, 346, 35S 

, the followers 

of, expect a I e-ineai nation of Je- 
sus Christ, the tenth Avatar, 258, 354 

— - has had le- 

spectable followers, 355 

had not the aid 

of a general belief in the promts-^ 
ed one, &c., 356 

— j her followers 

weak men, 377 

South India, 10, 19, 24, 36, 

40, 171—173, 206, 228, 229, 

238, 396 

, mythos of Mexico m, 28 

, Chaldee language of, 

128, 289 

, the Sanscrit of, de- 
rived from Tamil, 148, 294 

, the lowest class in, 

called Aborigines, 274 

the oldest division, of, 
was into thi eeTamul principalities 
— exhibiting signs of the mythos, 420 
Souweidani and Khisi^wi, the, pro- 
bably were Soufidani oi Sophees, 
and Kaisar-ians or Caesareans, 391 
Spain, 1 17 

— — , the court of, its jealousy 
kept strangers from South Ame- 
rica, 22, 36, 37 

Spanheim, 204 

Spaniards, the, 30, 32, 38, 39, 221 

Speech, when indistinct and con- 
fused, &c., 437 

Spelman, 263 

Spinoza, 337 

Spineto, the Marquess of, 16, 25, 

92, 214 

Spirit, what is What is substance ? 338 
— — of God, the, moving on the 
face of the water, 429 

Spiritus, mfiVfAx, ni% Ghost, air, 
breath, 67, 123 

2P«.600, 189 

Spring, Summer, and Winter, years 
reckoned by these three seasons, 

4 D 


of four months each, by the an- 
cient Egyptians, 325 

ISD spr, a letter, symbol of nota- 
tion, a scribe, 169 

Stadium (10 feet), the little Egyp- 
tian, 01 the Hebrew fathom — by 
this, the Parthenon, at Athens, 
and the temples at Ephesus and 
Jerusalem, weie built, 403 

j from sto to stand, — hence 

Stans and standard. It may be 
Standiom — Stan-di-Om, the Stone 
of the sacied Om or Horn — the 
height of a man, 404, 405 

StafFa — the island of staves, 272 

Stall, a, whv so called, 193 

Stalls, stll=60O, 178 

Stamboul and Teheran, the thrones 
of, &c., 385 

Stan or stone (stun =600 ’) 182 

Stan — town.s so called from the 
crosses of the Agriraensores set 
up, of the size of one stadium, 
and dwellings collected round 
them. Hence Penistan, in En- 
gland, Bagistan, in Persia, 405 

Standards, to be delivered, by the 
chiefs of the Sacse, to Alexander, 
as tire Dukes of Marlborough 
and Wellington do, 272 

Stanley, 88, 397, 404 

Star, every, had the name of a tree, 193 

a, seen by Napoleon — the star 

of Abraham, 358 

Stars, the life of Jesus read in the, 

57, 145 

, were letters, ^ 192 

Staurobates, the cross-borne, Sali- 
vahana, Wittoba, the figure of a 
man on the Standard ofPorus, 117, 118 
Stephen, Byzant,, 230, 247 

Stirling — on the Linga at Bhoba- 
nesei, 259 

satal, a constellation, Stella, 
stai, stalla, settlement, 193 

our word settle from, 437 

Stockdale's edition of Sabbatier, 418 

Stoics, the, their use of the mytho- 
logy ot the Gentiles, 440 

Stola, 78 

Stone pillais, in temples, accord- 
ing to the numbers of the cycles, 233 

Stonehenge, built by the Cyclops, 135 

, „ -Sacae, 273, 416 

and Abury, cycles dis- 
played in temples of, 246, 256 

, by the Welsh called 

Choir Ghdur, 260, 410 

, Aburj, and Carnac — 

Hallam asked not the question by 
whom they were erected, 285 

, it a college at, there 

would now be no great circles of 
stones, 287, 288 

and Dipaldenna, the 

builder of, the universal govein- 
ment, 369 

, the squared Trilithons 

of, shew a more recent work 
than the rude pillars at Abury, 396 

— , the temple of, the pro- 
duction of 5 >c 12, &c.; the altar- 
stone of, must have been for the 
Euchaiistra, there being no ap- 
pearance of fire, &c., 409 

,^by the Monks called 

Chorea Oigantum, 4 1 0 

seems to mean thehmg^ 

ing or suspended stone, 4 1 1 
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Stonehenge oi Stone hinge, was* 
the pontifical capital, the piioc on 
which all the distiicts of Biitain 
tinned, uhen England was nndei 
the juiisdiction of thiee Aich- 
flamens—piobably theie was a 
*5irailai one foi Scotland, and one 
lor Wales, 412 

.,.- 1 — and Abury must have 

been built bv a mighty people, yet 
Hume, &c., have not thought of 
them, 416 

, even after 

the world had advanced so fdi as 
to erect such woiks, the num- 
ber of woids not necessaiily 


many, 436 

Stoneheiiges and Aburys, the, piove 
that the religion of Buddha came 
to the West, &c., 424 

Stones, 15 feet long, 6 ieet deep, 
and 2 leet thick, in the loof of 
the temple of the sun, at Kana- 
lak, 261 

Stiabo, 4, 26, 64 

, on the division of the Ibe- 

iians into /owr ranks, 420 

, the 1000 cities of, 2, 205, 

207, 274, 376 

Siiuia, ancient name of Rome,— 
countiy of the cycle of 650, 241 

Stuart, Dr., 263 

Stukeley, 48, 99 

Su, a book, in Chinese, 227 

Suarasuoti, Saia-iswati, Dea Scien- 
tial um, 8 

Suchiquecal, the Mexican Eve, 32 

j the queen ot Heaven, 33 

Sudra and Girdle, the, 63 — 67, 78 

and Tunica— Cassock, 78 

Suessones, the Belgic, 1 

Suetonius, 53, 76, 195 

Suidas, 11, 18, 177 


, on the foul tiibes into 

which Athens was divided, 319 

, on a Lunar month com- 
puted for a year, 325 

Suil 01 Suli, the sobi cvcle of 366, 177 

Sukey, fiom 32 

Sukuh, 9 

Sul =336 or name ot the Lunai 
yeai,&c., 176 — 178 


Sul OI Rqul— 336 — tt»U^ = 600 — tV 
=600, iiumeial names of the 
Soldi Deity, 212 

— , the sun, 436 

Sul-ii — piiests of Sol, 233 

Suli-Mineiva, the, ot Bath, 177, 180 

Sultan — Sul-tania, ptace of the Sun 
— the world's king, 35.1, 420 

Sultan al-beiieiii et Khakan-albah- 
lein, &c., 385 

Sumatia, Jabadio'^, i. e. holy4ava, 218 

OI Sabadios, 353 

, the king of calls himself 

Sultan, &c., 420 

Sun, the, eveiy thing, at last, ceu- 
ties in, 36 


, Loid and Saviom, the 

euchaiibt of, 60 

an d Jesus, the mixed woi - 


ship ot, 89 

, mysteiies of, celebiated 

on Sunday, 89, 90 

, the birth of, at Winter 

Solstice, 98—100, 136 

, at his passage fiom Tau- 

lus to Aries, at the Veinal Equi 
«ox, 122 


Page 

Sun, the histoiy of, the histoiy 


of Jesus Christ, 144 

— ^ , first lecoided by right- 

lined, angled symbols, 176 

, piobably once Sin =360 

or Sini=366, 177, 181 

, Sol, Sul, Savioui, 180 

, stood still to heai the 

lamcntatious of Cristna, when 
Aijoon was killed, 241 


, universal adoiation paid 

to, in his character of Creatoi, 
Pieservei, and Desiioyei — as the 
emblem ot the Tnmuiti oi Tri- 
nity, 256, 429 

, in thecentie, in the pri- 
meval state of oui system, 335 

Sunday, piayeis on, standing, by 
Peibians as well as by Christians, 78 

celebiated in opposition 

to the Jewish Sabbath, not as 
Dies Solis, 89 

■ not called Sabbath by Jus- 
tin, 90 

, the day of instruction by 

the Diuid Sabs, 297 

day of the sun, 304 

, maikets anciently held on 

oui, 315 

Sun-flowei, Pimpeinel, Sensitive 
Plant, &c , the, 430 

'Ivvva.m (the dwellers together) , the 
thiee Gods, or the Trinity of the 
Romans, &c , 344 

Sup, zup, 192, 224 

Supeihumeial, a, 79 

Supreme Pontiff, the, (of the Pan- 
daean enipiie,) similar to the 
Lama of Tibet, and the Pope ot 
Rome— a Vicar of God, 258 

— , the, entitled, as 

lord of the soil, to the laud of the 
whole world, 278, 284 

and his court 

may have saved themselves, &c,, 
fiom the flood, in a ship, 311 

, could leceive 

little profit fiom distant posses- 
sions, while gold was the only 
metal, and com not invented, 380 


, the Patii- 

cians, as representatives of, claim- 
ed all the soil, and the vectigal, 
as trustees foi the state, 394 

^ none of the 

soveieigns aspiring to be, ever 
made a peace, 395 

Sui used foi Tur, and Tur for Sui, 

199, 200, 211 
Suracena, a, in Noith India, 235 
Subidua or Susa, the lily oi lotus, 239 
Sweden — instiuiuenrs with edges 
of iron and handles of gold, in 
the cabinet of, 305 

Swedenborg, &c,, the monomania 
of, 358 

Swines* flesh, the diriike of, in the 
Highlands, probably came to Scot- 
land from Sm-galia, with the San- 
scrit, 293 

Swltzeiland, houses in, of timber 
and pise, 296 

Sword, before the, divided fiom 
the crosier, 266, 303 

and ciosier, a compromise 

between the, 268 

— — , the, and Book, the right 


by, of the Egyptian Pontiff, of 
Julius Cmsar, and of the Cahf, 379 


Sword, the man of, to unite the 
light of the booh to that of the 
sword, made the piiest give him 
the %£! ooTOvia, 417 

Syama, in Sansciit, means dark- 
ness, black fioweis, &c , 438 

Syamauga means the planet nier- 
cuiy OI Budhha— piobably the 
Syam and anga mean the angel 
Sam or Buddha, ib 

Sybil, the, Aciostic ot, 116 

— — , all that 1 elated to Jesus 
Chiistin, 125 

Sybils, the, 45, 57, 74, 108 

, say Aiaiat was m Phiy- 

gia, in Asia Minoi, 18, 173, 412 
Sussex, His Roval Highness, the 
Duke of, books ot the Masonic 
Culdees of Yoik, possessed by. 436 

Svlla, .)4 

Sjllabic 01 Alphabetic wilting, 149 


system, the, tlie iiiventois 

of, possessed of suveieign powei, 205 

wilting aiose by degiees, 216 

, &c., piobably dis- 
co veied befoie the last flood, by 


the followers of Ciistiia, 364 

Sylvester (Pope) , 7S 

Symbolic language, the, (of nume- 
lals,) that of China, 444 

Symbolical language, how foimed, 161 
— and alphabetical wilt- 
ing— the discmeiy of, accounts 
tor the civilization and power of 
a higher class, &c , 365 

' ■ — wilting — before syllabic 

was invented, 375 

Synagogue Hebiew, the, umveisal, 
when syllabic writing was fiist 
used — it was the seciet language 
ot all nations, 295 

Synagogues and Proseuchas, the, of 
Palestine, 275 

Syncellus, Georgius, on the yeai ot 
the Egyptians, 316 

on the antedi- 
luvian kings, 324 

Sviia, 6, 10, 15, 22, 39, 40, 44, 

97, 156, 212, 236, 239, 282, 305 

, the lesunection of Adonis 

celebiated in, 143 

, Eastern, 162, 210 

, the followers ot the Rasi4, • 

m, 204 


, the light-lined letter figures 

of, 150, 236 

, the sixteen-letter system in, 

185, 235 

, Eastern and Western, and 

Tamul, the languages ot, the 
same, 240 

, the doctrine of the leuewed 

incarnation, visible lu, 340 

— , the conquest of, why at- 
tempted by Napoleon, 33S 

, Western, 16, 24, 39, 40, 45, 

119, 134,* 162, 181, 183, 231, 

232, 235, 240, 249, 250, 277, 310 
\ the Jews of, a co- 
lony from India, 29.. 

j the mjthos in, 357 

Syriac, the old, ^ijjlegones in, on 
the tiee of knowledge, tVc., 1 60 

- — the vei dia- 

lect of the Jews, in the tiin?>iL 
Chnst, 171, 172, k7.5 

, a close dialect ot ^ 

Aiabic and Hebiew, 23.5 

■ , the language of S\- 
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na, Mesopotamia, Chaldaea, As- 
syiia, and Palestine, 2d6, 237 

Syuac, the literal character, the 
Nestorian, has a close affinity 
totheOuigour — in fact both aie 
Pushto, 421 

Syiiad (Syiia of India, Palestine, 

01 Egypt) , holy Sum — Noah said 
to have elected pillais, with in- 
set iptions, in, 311 

Syiians, the, ^ 77 

wiite and lead like 

the Calmucks, 150 

Syiias, the two Eastern, 119 

System, oui — in its piimeval state, 
the sun in the centre, and the 
planets i evolved in the same 
plane, in concentric cncles, &c., 335 


T changed for S, and for ST, 231 

— oiX=300, 20 

Tabou 01 Bouta, 25 

Tacitus, 86 

— — , cau^'B of in, 116 

, on change of lands among 

the Geiruans, 282, 283 

, on nakedness of the Ger- 
mans, 304 

, says the Germans divided 

the yeai into three^ 421 

'Pad, Taduys, Tas, Tat, Tetta, Taii- 
tah — fathei, 33, 208 

Tages u^ed foi Sagesse, Sa- 

gax, 231, 232 

probably a coiiuption ot 

Sages, 438 

Talmud, the Jeiusalem, 72 

Talut, Saul so called in India, 134, 238 
Tam, peihaps a coiruption of the 
Sansciit 199 

. n Sam, 438 

Tamas, (St. Thomas,) tomb of the 
holy, 238 

Taineilane tiaced his pedigree to 
Gengis Khan — descended from 
Tuik, the sou of Japhet, 354 

Tammuz, the women weeping foi, 92 


* “ Agonie** at Rome, 92, 96, 114 

— 01 Adonis, the lites of, 114 

Tamul 01 Tamil, the, 148, 175 


j the ancient He- 

bi ew- Chaldee- Ethiopian- Syiiac, 

156, 235, 294 

, acrostic wilting 

in, 185 

and the Gramha, 

of Cape Comoiin, the same, 295 

Tam Ills, the, their sacied book had 
Jive meanings, 15, 148, 221, 253, 440 

, on a lost language, 234 

their letter, ^c., 238 

Tanga-tanga or Tangut, 32, 37, 39, 

218, 238 

— — . Tanga of Taitaiy and China, 
from, to Tanga Tanga of Peru, 
proofs that the religion of Budd- 
ha came to the West, 424 

Tangieis, ^ 238 

Tangitani, th'e language of the, ib, 

Tangut, the name of God, in Peru, 7 

and Tangitani, the, of the 

north of India, the same in name 
as the people of Tangieis, &c., 238 


Page 

Tangnth, a larn offered in, as a 
lansom foi the child, 33 

Tangutia, Tibet so called , — ia tan- 
gut, country of Tangut, 37 

Tanjeei oi Tanjoie, 238 

Taou Tzse, the doctiine of, says, 

Taou 01 ‘Reason* produced 
one, one produced two, two 

pioduced three; thiee pioduced 
all things 399 
Tapocou, a way of writing, so call- 
ed by the Gieeks, 150 

Taiasius, Bp. of Constantinople, 111 

Taigums, the, piobably sacied 
books of the Callidei of the 

East, 171 

, not noticed by Jesus 

01 the Evangelists, 172 

, not known to Oii- 

gen, Jerom, &c , 171,172 

, on the term Mes- 
siah, 233 

^ name of Jehovah in, 

259, 286 

Tai tales ou les Scythes, 97 


-, Mandhuis, the, who con- 


tb. 


quered China, 

Taitais, Tatais, the, 24, 32, 36, 

67, 150, 203, 207, 216, 223, 240 

, the, called Nestoiians, 229 

,conqueied China, 216, 

217, 274 

— , added their own state 

as a pi evince to the Chinese em- 
piie, 396 

Taitary, 40, 73, 103, 213 

— — the Sacae of, 1, 221 

, raythos ot, in Mexico, 28 

, a pi evince of China, 217 

, the probable biith-place of 

the Linga adoiation, 260 

, the goveinment of feudal, 262 

, the mythos in, 357 

or Scythia — every learned 

inquirer finds his way to, for the 
oiigin or the Feudal system, &c., 372 

, the somce of all Religions 

placed in, by Lev^ue, and the Au- 
thor drawn to, by eveiy inquiry, 
or to Caiacorum or China, 373 

(oi Chinese Tartary), man 

supposed to have been created in, 

444, 445 

, or North India, 1, 2, 7, 

19, 175 

Tartaius or Paradise, in Taitaiy, 73 

— — , the very had in, ib. 

Tat, a name of Buddha, 2, 23, 24, 

164, 207 

— is the name of the Tai tars or 
Tatais, 

— is Ras — head, 

Tatar nation, the, said to have con- 
sisted of 70,000 families— pi 0 - 
bably a sacred caste, limited to 
the sacied number 72, these 
were the tribes of Caracorum, 

Tatian, the followers of, used water 
in the euchaiist, 60 

Tatienses i Tatio, &c., 345 

Tau, the, written _L, X, X, 

201, 343, 344 

Tauric or Vernal Equinox festival, 
the, commenced 4680 years be- 
fore Christ, 

cycle, in the, we have Adam 

and his wife, and Cmn, Abel, and 
Seth — a new Trinity, &c., 397, 399 


24 

188 


420 


84 




Tauiico and Dago — Tauius and 
Dagon, 38 

Tamils, the veinal equinox in, S3 

, Leo, Aquarius, and Scoi- 

pio or the Eagle, the four sign«! 
of Reuben, Judah, Ephraim, anc 
Dan, 105 

, the venial equinox horn, 

to Aries, i0( 

, when the sun enteied— a 

violent 1 evolution piobably hap- 
pened to the globe, &c , 327 

, Aries, and Pisces, the 

three signs of, beai a i elation 
to our mythos, 

, the entiance ot the 

into, at the venial equinox, 4648 
B C, — the time of the flood 
Ogyges, i 

Tavernier, 2t... 

Taylor, (Rev. Robeit,) 44, 45, t>4, 

114, lit 

— *s Diegesis, 43, 55, 57, 114 

*s Syntagma, 1 17 

*s tianslatiou of Jarablicus, 45 


— — — on the degiees of the Chiis- 
tian hieraichy, as having former- 
ly existed in Egypt, 71, 261, 

275, 27^’ 

Tayloi*s tianslation of J. F. Matei- 
nus, 4S5 

Taxes, all, in ancient times, paid 
by a portion of the produce of 
the land, and now In China, 272 

Tchiveu, r 

Teepatl, the, oi stone, 24 

Teheian and Stamboul, the thione« 
of, occupied by the families ot 
Katschai and Osman, 385 

Telescope, the, and loadstone, 
known to the Chaldaeans, 175 

TcXerai, saciifices lor the dead, 73, 74 
Teleuteans, the, a Tai tar nation, 31 
Tehngiina 01 Tiihnga, the couutiy 
of the, 238 

Telmessus oi Telmlssus, 16, 102 

Templais, the, adopted by the Chi is- 
tidns, as the conseivatois of the 
Jewish temple, lebuilt by the 
Mohamedans, " 296 

had a sacied head, 

&c., 34 sj 

, probably Assassins, 

because they were Sophees; they 
weie also Maiiichseans ; they ac- 
knowledged the Caracorum gen- 
tleman or loid, as their Loid 
Pai amount, 382, 36/. 

— — — , modem, Rossiciucians, 
and Masons, little moie than 
different lodges ot one oidei, 3bB 

, theii origin, then ‘seciei 

doctrines, &c., 407 

, are Masons. Some of 

theii seciets the Authoi would 
not divulge, but could conect 
some of their mistakes, 408 

Temple, Sii William, 267 

, the, of Jerusalem, 33, 298 

, every, a microcosm of the 

universe ; hence temples were 
surrounded with pillars, 402, 407 
Temples, the Jive, ot Egypt, 15, 16, 

118, 275, 276 

— — , all the oldest, of Zoioaster 
and the Indians, weie caves, 401 

, ail anciently believed to 

be microcosms of the world, 405 

— , whether the old, m Cnina, 
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Mexico, India, Syria, Gieece, 
italj, and of Stonehenge and 
Abui}, weie all built of one 
iiieasine, and intended to be a 
microcosm of the univeise, 407 

Temples, in the building of, the 
pillats had different miciosmic 
numbeis, viz., 8, 12, 38, 19, 

360, &c., &c., 415 

Teraplum oi Temple — the woid an 
impoitant one — may throw light 
on the oiigin, &c., of theTem- 
.piais, 407 

, the word, with the an- 
cients, meant more than mereh 
the building on earth — it was 
aluajs considered a microcosm 
i)f the temple of the finiia- 
raent, 408 

'Temps, les Fabuleux, des Egyp- 
tieas, 11, 12, 17 

Tenth or Tithe, the, or Decuraanus 
ol the West, is called Ashei a, the 
pa\ment to which iMohamed le- 
stoied that part of the woild 
under his dominion, 371 

, the, of the pioduce,the fixed 

land tax of China, 376 

, a, added to a third, is with 

us oppiessive, but m ancient 
states the tithe did not operate 
against agricultuie, 393, 394 

Tenth Avatai, the, 54, 258 

j Nero claimed to 

he, 54 

, Gi egory the Great, 

thought to be, 343, 375 

, Alexander and 

CsBsar, each believed himself to 
be, 344 

, Mohamed thought, 

and believed himself, to be, &c., 

3, 167, 261, 343, 344, 368, 377 

— — — , Akbar, believed to 

be, 354 

■ , ■ . — announced 

himself as — putting back Moha- 
med as the mnth^ 357 

Tenths, the, enabled the later Califs 
— patrons of arts, science, and 
literature — to suppoit large ai- 
mies, &c., 377 

— , all the leceiveis of, at 

fiist, piiests, 381 

Teocalli, the Teo or God Ca/i, 28 

Teotecpatl, the divine stone, 24 

Teotl, the Mexican supieme and 
invisible God, 24, 193 

signifies Sun and Age, 29 

Teotle, the same as n^n //^=650, 

24, 29, 35 

Terence, 408 

Teimini — the same remain in India 
and Europe, 415 

Tei minus, the boundary, so called 
from being the emblem of the 
Ter-Menu — of the cieative 
powei, 414 

Ter-oniei), the triple omei\ or omen 
of the Triune God, ib, 

Teipati, Tripoly or Ti ichinopoly, 206 
Tertullian, 45, 61, 66, 68, 72, 74, 

78, 87, 89, 96, 98, 143 

, on the Roman and Sa- 

mothracian three ffreat Gods— 
or the Trinity, 344 

Testament, Old and New, double 
meaning of, 330 

TOte IS Tat, Ras— head, 188 


I'eth is 9— Tzaddi is 90— Tzaddi 
Jinal is 900, 186 

, Theta, Tha or Thas (Egyp- 
tian) <^Baq (Coptic) all stand foi 
9, ib, 

Tetiagramniaton, the sacred, 190 

Tetiaichs, the, m Syiia, weie Ze- 
niindais, 374 

Teut, Teut-ates, 23 

or Thoth or Heimes, the in- 

ventoi of letteis, 163, 208 

Teutle, Mexican name foi ©eo? 

or God, 23 

0, the emblem of eteinity — a point 
andachcle, 186, 192 

Thales, the Milesian, the fiist of 
the Gieeks who discovered the 
length of the Tropical yeai, 318 

Thamanim, 17 

Thamas, a place, 117 

Thames, /ffMer, 181 

Thamus, 95 

Thane, the same as Optimas and 
Baio, 277 

Thanes — oiiginally the only tenants 
ht capitey 278 

Thas, Phtha or Pliotha, 5 

Thhe, Thebes or the Ark, 12, 13 
Theatres, sacred, whether built 
befoie or aftei the Deisnls, diffi- 
cult to imagine, 340 

Thebais, the, 66* 

Thebes, 10, 13, 17, 20 

, the histoiy of, a travesty of 

the Flood and ot Noah's Aik, 12 

— — , with seven gates, governed 
by Al-Mage, the Mage, Mogul, 352 

, Giecian, 13 

— , companies, an- 
ciently in, as in London, 418 

©fifti?, the Goddess of Oracles, 231 

Bsfjug-i^y Laws, Oiacles — connected 
with Tam, ib 

Theocritus, 70 

Theodore of Gaza, 104 

— j on the year of 

the Athenians, 319 

Theodoiet, 5, 80, 94 

, on Christian mysteries, 441 

Theodoras, St,, 74, 94 

Theodosius destroyed Heathen 
temples, or coiiveited them into 
churches, 84, 94 

@£ci fjLeyaKoi, 0fio< Swaroi, ©EOI 
XPH2T0I, 344, 345 

0£o^ ayva^oq, the, 197 

Theiapeutm, the, or Essenes, their 
sciiptures the gioundwoik of the 
Gospel histories, 45, 46 

j or physicians of 

the soul, 1 14 

Ma- 

thematici, &c., the same, 248 

, the Essenes and 

Caimelltes, admitted into the 
Roman church, 270 

Therophantes, the, 47 

Thessalonica, 43 

Theuch, 37 

Theut, an American God, ib, 

Thevenot, 263 

Thirl walTs edition of Niebuhr’s 
Histoiy of Rome, 375, 407, 410, 

419, 420, 432—434 
Thogrul— Khan of Caiacorum — 
service, &c., done to, by Gengis 
Khan, though much superior in 
power, why, 354 


Thomas, St., 117, 122, 207, 259, 290 

, the Christians of, called 

Nestoiians, 208 

Tamuz, the Christians 

of, celebrated their worship with 
danceSy &c., 262 

the Chiistians of, have 

thiee sacraments — Oiders, Bap- 
tism, and the Eucharist, 279, 280 
Thomasbinus, Ludovicus, 148 

Thompson, Di,, 258 

Thor, 4 

Thoth, 3, 23 

— — is Mercury, called Tuisco, 208 
, the first month of the Egyp- 
tians— August, 287 

Till. ice, 102, 348 

, the loudi of, 185 

and North India, the Sindi 

ot, both followeis of the holy 
Xiii, 414 

Threey the, maiLed in temples — 
the altar-stone and the two 
stones at the entrance, 409 

or 0/!)ow(7jM,of, 56 

Tfiule, 129 

, i. e. the lule, 300 

Thursday is Twrj=666— the day 
ot the Bull, 209 

, the Indian God of, is 

Vrihaspatiy 222 

Ti or di, holgy 7, 192 

Tibe — Noah or Menu, 309 

Tiberius, 46, 104, 108, 449 

Tibet, 1, 9, 31, 34, 36, 40, 54, 57, 

75, 82, 206, 218, 231, 300, 305, 444 

IS Ti-bot, Ti-bout, Ti-boutta, 

01 Di-Buddha, 7 

called Potyid, ib, 

called Tangutia, 37 

— society divided into two 
classes, in, 84 

, secret conclaves of, and of 

Rome, 117 

, similarity of mythos in, and 

in Rome, 119, 127 

and Nepaul, in, there aie the 

Pope, his Monks, and a crucified 
God, 122 

, the earns of, 179, 286 

, the people of, taught the 

effect of good conduct, but not 
initiated into the arcana, 25 2r 

, the priests of, idlers — thd* 

uninitiated /flfiowrm, 256 

; lords of the 

creation, and their tenants pay- 
ing only a tenth of the produce, 
as rent, aie in a comfoi table 
state, 265 

, all lands in, held by the priests 

in community, 269 

, the king does homage to the 

priest, in, 302 

Tihetian Alphabet. See Georgius. 
Tibetians, the, 9, 26, 203, 210, 224 

*y doctrines, 6ic., of, 

similai to those of the Romish 
Christians, , 37, 75, 367 

— — , their language 

a mixtuie of signs and letters, 213 
, closely con- 
nected with the Siamese, 214 

Tibullus, . 62, 87 

Tien, the, the Holy One invisi- 
ble, 36 

or Niet, God in Chinese, 246 

Tigris, the family of Abbas reigned 
at Bagdad, on the banks of the, 385 
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r’lmpnl, the, temple of the Tem- 
l>la*s, 297 

Tmiui, believed to be a divine in- 
cai nation, 343 

the piesent representative 

of — Akbar II., — beats only the 
empty title of King ot Delhi, 358 

Tippoo Sultan, 195 

Titans, the, were Tatans, 24, 102 
Tithe, the, piecedes all — kings* 
ta^es, landloids’ lent, &c., 417 

Tithes, the payment of, to Melclii- 
zedek, 58 

paid by the ancient Phoeni- 
cians, 78 

, the chuich nevei suiien- 

deisthein, 217 

, how the, descended to the 

Christian chuich, — those of con- 
quered lands always claimed, 417 

— paid to the piiests at Del- 
phi, 418 

— , would be paid, in each 

country, as at Delphi and Jeiu- 
salem, 422 

Tithings, ten, the presidents of, 
foimed a superior couit, 300 

, conformity betrveen the 

Chinese and Anglo-Saxon, 301 

Titlu=666, 29 

Titus Livius, 76, 86 

, the temple destioyed by, 298 

’s Aich, at Rome, 403 

Tky Mexican names ending in, 35 

— , these letteis mean, iu Hebiew, 
hanged or suspendedy 36 

Tod*s (Col ) Hi-story of Rajast’han, 

4, 39, 117—119, 158, 178, 182, 

183, 185, 245, 268, 272, 284, 


298, 305, 418 
Toland’s Nazaienus, 30, 72 

To Ovy the, 9, 123, 128, 136, 165, 

168, 181, 388, 190, 196, 202, 


249, 251, 252, 342, 414 

tAiirlc f.n 


, the T-rau Ov, 174 

— — , whose centre is eveiy- 
wheie, &c., 294 

,the piinciple, SpiiUiial 

File — the re-absoipiion of all 
emanations into, 301, 308 

— pel sous who believe they 
walked in the garden, &c,, 334 

, the planets may be re-ab- 
sorbed into the, 336 

" , supposed to be duph-' 

cate — to tnplicate himself, 397 

— , supposed to possess in 

himself the two piinciples of ge- 
iieiation, 398 

, the one, is marked, in 

a peculiai maniiei, in the cyclar 
numbers, 409 


— , liom the, pioceeded 
the Creator, Pieseiver.and De- 
stioyer — liiahma, Vishnu, and 
Seva; from them 72 Angels, 
and from them 360 otheis, &c., 

429, 430 

— — , in the doctrine of Pan- 
theism, was every thing, and 
every thing the To Ov, 445 

To oj/rtej? Ov, the knowledge of, and 
of ins attnbutes, was the religion 
and the philosophy, 368 

To Hay, the, 136 

'i'oi quemeda, 30, 33, 39 
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Total, O, one O, two O’s, &c., 191 

Totness — Brutus, fiom Italy, said 
to have landed at, 400, 412 

Tot-ness is Tat-nesos, oi nase or 
town of the promontoiy of Tat, 
Taiaiiis or Buddha, 401 

Tower of Babel, the, 24, 25 

, the Mexican tem- 
ple, at Cholula, similai to, 27, 28 
Town ley, 191 

, Di., on worship of Bal, 

Baal 01 Bel, iu Ceylon, 289 

TR and SR were coiiveitible, 211, 229 
7V=:600, 211 

Tiade, each, a seciet, had its Ras, 
and each Ras its Pontifex, 279 

Tiadition, the giaud support of the 
Romish Chnstiau edifice, 107 

— discaided by Luthei and 

the Piotestants, in pait, i5. 

Tragedies, by the ancients, giound- 
ed on mythic history only, 233 

Tiajan, 120, 121 

Tiansmigiation of soul^, 82 

Tiansubstantiation, lidiculed by 
Cicero, 64, 442, 443 

might be deriv- 
ed from eating dread, the body 
of the God of geueiation — Budd- 
ha, 244 


, if atgued oil 

the giound of common sense, 
excluding the authoiity of the 
fatheis, the Piotestants beat the 
Papists, &c y 443 

Tiee, the, of the sacied Om, 65 

— Alphabet, the, 148, 149 

Alphabets, allegories of the, 

221, 299 

of knowledge and letteis, 

close connexion of the, with 
libei, barhy a book, 163, 164, 265 
, the, i e. wis- 
dom, pioduced twelve fiuits, 230 

of Letteis, the, with the Chi- 
nese, 227 

of Life, the, what does it 

mean ? 251 

Tiees and letters, allegory of, often 
lefeiied to in the Old Testament, 204 

, the, of knowledge and of h/e, 

meaning of the allegoiy of, 252, 253 
Tria vota substmtialia, the, 48, 

127, 280 

Tiial by Jury, our, fiom the East, 
is common to the Chinese and 
Mexicans, 278, 279 

Tiibe, the, of Abraham, from In- 
dia, aftei various lemovals, set- 
tled in Egypt, 362 

Tubes, the 12, weie leligious dis- 


tiicts or divisions, 275 

Tribus Maiiebus, 103, 181, 

, Tri-mr-di, holy 


triple Maria oi Maia, 


203 

Trichiiiopoly, the Mosaic, 

&c,, my- 


thos at, 


229 

Trichinopoly, 


238 

Tngerauos, Bud was, 

4, 

178 

Tiilmga — tuple language 

or tuple 



linga ? 238 

Tiimurti, the, 34, 168, 181, 221, 


223, 238, 256 

, 01 sacred Triad, 103 

, all above, is «//«- 

sion, 1 28 

^ emblems of, were 

Mree Lotuses, 178, 244 

— — , Oiphsean, 202 

4 E 
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Tiiniuiti, the, as the knowledge 


of, faded away. Demigods oi 
Saints aiose, 300 

•, an emblem of the, with 

the To Ov above it, 413 

Tiina-ciia or Tiiiia-ciios, the Tii- 
une Aiies, 9 

Tiiuitdiian system, the, taken fiom 
the Brahmin histoiy, 98 

— , the, chaiacter of the 

Deity taken fiom the doctrines of 
ancient philosopheis, 330 

doctiine, the, of Gene- 

.sife, likely to lead the Jews into 
idolatiy, 364 

j xvhy not 

clearly developed in the Gospels 
— because it was the seciet doc- 
tiine, 367 

Tiinitv, the, 36, 37, 42, 60, 177, 

211, 229, 256, 279, 299 

, fiom all quarteis of 

the Heathen world, 49 

, Holy, 80 

of Plato, like that ot 

Jesus, 98 

, iiicai nation of, 244 

yjirst and secondy 336 

, tound among the Ro- 
mans, in the ihiee altais to the 
thiee Gods, called 'ZvvvaiQi — 
to Jove, Apollo, and Mirieiva, 344 


, and Emanations, the 

Cabalistic doctnnes ot, intimate- 
ly connected with the Micio- 
cosm; a new Tiinity eveiy 1800 
years, at fiist, then every 2160 
ycais, 397 

, Baptism, and the Eu- 
charist, cannot have been the 
secret doctrines alluded to by 
Clemens, these having been 
openly explained by Justin Mar- 
tyr in his Apology, 440, 443 

, Regeneiatiou, and the 

Euchaiist, the doctrines of, the 
fatheis endeavouied to make into 
secrets, and to pieserve them 
from the vulgar and the Gen- 
tiles, 442 

Tripetty, 14 

— . — and Scotland, the crucified 
God n, of, 259, 288 

Tiiptolemus, the three command- 
ments of, 77 

TritrestrCy — Adi-Saka or AjU 
Saha, 221 

Tiiumvii ate— probably an imitation 
of the division ot the woild 
among the thiee sous of Noah, 

345, 346 

Tropical Solar Yeai , the, 360 days 
long, betoie the flood, 316 

Tioy, (Troie, oi Ti-ia,) 18, 137, 

227, 231 

, new, (Rome), the same mi'a- 

chief to happen to, as to old 
Tioy — the populai belief iu, not 


suipiising, 339 

, the Game, in Wales, noticed 

by PImy, 401 

, the chiefs at the siege of, 

were 72— all obeyed Agamemnon 
—king of kings, &c , 421 

Troya Nova, the, of King Biute, 349 

— or Tiinobantum — our 

municipal goveinmeuts of towns, 
may bear date with, 401 

Tioys, new, 136 
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Tioy«?j new, believed to be lenewed 
ereiy 600 veal^, 303 

“Tiust, ve saints, lom God le- 
storcd,’* &c., ’ 114 

Fiypho and Justin, the Dialogue 
between, 259 

T, S, R, Tzai 01 Caesar, 229 

Tsu, learned, in Chinese, 227 

TT letter f TuU lette\Sy 164 

Tt = 600, 01 Taf, 226 

rtl=:650, Teotl or Teotle, 193, 226 
Tubal-Caiu— piobabljr the Egyptian 
Vulcan, 324 

Tuesday may be l\izqo = 666 , or 
Maikelos=s 666 , 208 

Tulad, the male organ, &c., 24 

Tulm Cholula, tower of, like the 
Tower of Belus, 27 

Fulls, or Has, means crucified^ 14 

Tungusians, the, 39 

Tunica, the, 78 

Turcomans, the, of the Ottoman 
empire, divided into 72 tiibes, 420 
Turaetani, the, 26 

Fuik, the son of Japhec, 354 

Tuikish baibaiiaiis, the arrival of 
the, fiom Tartaiy, overthiew the 
favouiable state of things iutio- 
duced, d.c,, by the Califs, 377 

— cavalry, the, said to be 

feudatoiies, &c , 420 

Turks, the, occupied Gieece, as the 
Romans did Britain and Egypt, 
leaving the natives in possession 
ot the leligiou, 281 

, have they alone, the 

Ciescent? 291 

, claim to be descend- 
ants from Japhet, 352 

— , aie followeis of Ja- 
phet, 385 

TuineijMr., 82,84 

, on the Palm tiee, 231 


T*Usci, THE Uscans oi Tuscans, 
weie the Osci, 300, 436 

Tutelar Gods and Saints, 90 

" saints, the 360 of the Ro- 
mish church, 429 

Tutya, a precious stone so called, 
in the temple of Persepolis, 261 

Twelve, divisions into, pi ev ailed in 
Attica, m Asiatic loiua, in Etiii- 
iia,&c., 275 

aldermen, and twenty -four 
councilmen of our coiporations, 
vveie deiived from Chaldaean 
mythic numbers, 276, 417 


— — — — , a council of, — the Lucu- 
mones — the heads of tribes — the 
Amphictyons— the Conclave, &c,, 422 

, periods consisting of the 

numbei, supposed to be formed 
when the yeai was 360 days long 
—and those of tm^ when the 
new and compound cycle was 
foimed of the 10 neroses and 
30 signs of the Zodiac, 432 

— and tm — why the names 

&Qom and dozens, aud no name 
foi the uumbei eight, &c., 433 

Twins, the, in all the ancient Zo- 
diacs, side to side, &c , 397 

Two, eveiy thing divided into — 
heaven into two hemispheres ; 
the globe into Noith and South, 409 
Types, ^€,, of what the real Saviour 
was to do and suffer, 122 , 132, 193 
Typhon, 8 , (Suph-ou, destioyer,) 230 
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Tvphon, (signifies a deluge oi in- 
mdatton,) leigned immediately 
befoie the flood, &c , 324, 325 

Typical numbei s — why wantoned in 
% the Romans, 433 

Tvie, nin==608, 183 

Tyiins, the piobable tubiicatois of 
the w^alh of, 419 

T/di and Tzaiina, (Cmsai oi X- 
aesdi ,) 6 

of Muscovy, the, piobably 

maintains that he is the legal 
successor of Noah, entitled to 
rule the woild, 353 

vvliy does he tread on the 

seipent’ why maintain the Pope 
to be a schismatic 2 &c , &c., 360 

Tzetzes, on the walls of Babylon, 317 

, on Vulcan — Noah and 

Osiris, 324 

Tzizit, the fringe on the high- 
piiesFs diess, 379 


Ukim and Yekim the first Chinese 
wiitteu letteis, 215 

Ulemav«., the Grand Seignior has 
twelve, 421 

Ullaloo (Mexican Hululaez) , Alle- 
lujah ^ 27 

Ulm (the city of), 250 

Ulphilas was not the inventoi of 
the Runes, 305 

Ulster, in the annals of, the island 
of Iona called It, 286 

Ultima Thule, 14 

Ulysses—the name of, found in In- 
dia, 293 

Umbiiaus, the, of Italy, had 360 
polises — probably villages around 
the Cardos, 410,4X9 

Ungirt, unblessed, 77 

Unigenitas, the Logos or Buddha, 7 — 9 
Unitarians, the, 96 

— often said not to be 

Christians, 281 


, struggling foi the 

vuigai system, ask whytheTii- 


nity IS not cleaily expressed in 
the Gospels; it was the Cabala 
ot tlie 01 thodox Jews and Chres- 
tiaiis, 367 

Universe — immensity of the, dimi- 
nutive charactei of oui globe, and 
the quairelsorae pismiies who 
infest It, 311 

, the hypostatic, amicio- 

cosm of the immense To Ov, 336 

, the, according to the 

Chinese, is man, on a laigc scale 
— and human leason the reason 
of the univeise, 398 

Univeisal History, the, 395 

on feuda- 
tory princes, 421 


strikingly in Java, Sumatra, and 
Japan, ail called Jabadio.s, 420 


Unspoken language of numeral 
symbols, in the, sor might be 
ros, and ros might be sor, 153, 435 
, a wi itten, pos- 
sibility of, proved by its exist- 
ence in Java, 176 

, the, of ciphers, 

universal and fixed, 234 
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Upham, Ed , Esq., 145 

*s Buddhism, of Ceylon, 28b 

Upper Egypt, 10, 12, 44, 45 

Ui 01 Uin, of Cal oi the Chaldees, 
the country ot Abiahara, 245, 289 
Urago-Zoiiso, (the Fathei,) Urus- 
ana, (the Son,) and Uiupo, (the 
Spiiit,} the American Trinity, 23 

U 1 bail V. (Pope), 87 

Urban, 0* (Maiquis De Fortia), 

137, 169, 196 

Uria or Callida — the natives of, 
mav have discoveied the syllabic 
system; aud, unable to prevail 
against the strong patriaichal 
goveinment in the East, may 
have established a new Aichie- 
rarcliy, extending itself to all 


the western world, 395 

Uriel (angel), 88 

l/rs of the Chaldees, two, in India, 257 
Uius or Beeve, the, 23 

Ushei, ^ 139, 140, 189 

, his chionology agiees with 

the Indian Manwaiitaias, 134 

— — , on the time ot the flood, 

327, 332 

— — 'sfour yeais corrected, 228 


Valencia, 62 

Valeutia, a name of Rome, 241 

Valentimans, the 360 ^Eous of the, 429 
Valg, in Sanscrit, to walk, 158 

Vallancey, 2 , 3, 8 , 22 , 24, 62, 82, 

83, 97, 117, 147, 150, 153, 155, 

160, 163, 164, 169, 171, 180, 

188, 195, 205, 206, 215, 222, 

224, 225, 227, 229, 230, 239, 

247, 262—264, 267, 274, 279, 

287, 302, 373,402, 412, 416 


Vallemont, De, on Nestoiius, 357 

; , de Mystbies, 441 — 443 

Varenius, on the religion of the 
Chinese and the Tibetidus, 367 

Vano places the flood of Ogyges, 
the fiist flood, 400 yeais betoie 
Inachus, 314 ^ 338 

^,011 the length of the year, 319, 320 

— — , on a lunar mouth, computed « 
for a year, 325,* 326 

, on the yiger Romanus, 345 

Vasudeva, the father of Ciistiia, 98 

Vdtei, Piofessoi, 27 

Vates— fates, buds, balds, tellers of 
truth 01 wisdom, 225 

, a musician, an officei of the 

Sulii, 233 

Vatican Libraiy, the, 30,111 

, the pioccssion fiom, to the 

Lateraii church, 55 

, could we get at the 

secret of, we should, piobably 
find, &c. • 57 

, ina pi udently opened to 

the Monks, 270, 278, 285 

Vau, the numbei 6 , 138 

01 Va, Venus, the mother, or 

mother Goddess, 162, 215 

— , the, changed into F, and the 
‘ F into C, 293 

Vayaviyam*~-\Xs supposed Latin ori- 
ginal VIVO, 398 

Vectigal or Ashera, the, of uew- 
fouud lands, reserved to himself 
by the Pope, 393 
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Vedj bed, vates, a prophet, 227 

Veda 01 Beda, means book, 8 

, knowledge, 225 

, Buddha, 226 

, the first, of the Brahmins, is 

called Rirhy ^ 

was wisdom, the book of life, 250 

, the foiged, on the ten leaves 

of tne univei se, &c., 37 i 

, Beda, or Saga, the, compiled 

when letteis became known, 

&c., 419 

Vedanta philosophy, the, ^ 227, 427 


&c., of the Veda; the followers 
of, those of the male, 428 

, supposed to mean, the 

doctiine has wisdom for its end, 
dec , in opposition to Nyaya, not 
wisdom, 429 

Vedas, the, or Bedas, 4, 43, 88 

Indian, not lead, but 

sung 01 chaunted, 225, 340 

, the Dabistan (Persian 

books) so called, 226 

— — , the, books of wisdom, 
connected with the tree of letters, 227 

, the, contain no histoiy 

200 years B. C., 351 

Vega, on the cross of the Incas, 32 

Veil — no one shall draw aside my — 
does it mean, No one shall ex- 
plain my cabalistic doctiine of 
divine wisdom ? 387 

Veils of Socrates, Jesus, and Isis,— 
the object of this woik to draw 
aside, and to restore theii doc- 
trines, 253 

Veneris Amasius, 95 

Venice — remonstrance of Baronins 
to the city of, 62 

■ and Bologna, a war be- 

tween, foi a picture of the Sa- 
viour, 228 

Venus, 5, 6, 84, 212 

— — , Calva, Capitolina, Verti- 
cordia, &c., 91 

— — , Vau or Va, mother, or mo- 
ther Goddess, 162, 215 

— and Cupid, both called 
^divine love, 170 

— —.nor the Saviour, 180 

— — , identical with Ceies, He- 
cate — she was hlach, the mother 
of the Gods, 285 

was the Nou$ of Plato's tii- 

nity — the Holy Ghost, 286 

Veihum Caro factum est not pecu- 
liar to Christians, 98 

Verdier, Du, 79 

Vernal Equinox, the, 83 

Veron, 47 

Verses, 20,000, committed to me- 
moiy, and repeated by the pupils 
of the Diuids, • 340, 436 

Versus, the Etiuscan or Umbrian, 
of ten ten-feet lods, &c., 407 

Vespasian— the miracles of, 335 

— — , said to have conquered 
twenty towns— pi obably pait of 
the municipia which sent depu- 
ties to the Wittagemote, 416 

Vesta, 62, 91, 241 

Viales, the, 90 

Vicar-manni — probably corrupted 
into Vicrama, Vicramaditya — 
priests, 266 

Vicaiius Jesu Chiisti, 52 
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Vicars of God, on eaitli, united in 
Jesus of Bethlehem, 57 

Viciamaditya, 9, 302 

, Mohamed a, or a 

Saca 01 Saceswaia, 2 

— - — , the fii&t Supieme 

PontilF, supposed to be a, of the 


TiimuitJ, 258 

, the Vicar of God, 

was ownei ot the soil of the 
whole woild, 372 

, 01 Vicar of God, the, 

alone heard of now, in Rome 
and Tibet, 374 

Vidya, a Widow — a knowing pei- 
» son, 226 

Vieige, Pimmaculee conception, de 
la, 97 

Vine, the, embiacing the marital 
Elm or Alma, 242 

, was it 

M-Om crucified ? 263 

— , the fruit of, Jesus would not 
diink of, 254 

Vineyaid oi gaiden of God, Carmel, 
the, 44, 45, 193, 204, 240 

Virachocha, and Pachacamack, the 
Peiuvian Cieator, 34 

Viigil, 9, 45, 47, 62, 64, 79, 83, 

114, 138, 140, 166, 189, 195, 

202, 207, 345, 408 
— — - calls Octavius God, 55 

— — , the doubt in the time of, 
lespecting the eighth and ninth 
Avatar, 357 

— — , the histoiy of the life of, a 
copy of that of Homei, 401 

the revolving cycle of 600, 
celebrated by, 433 

Viigin, the, without spot, 33 

— , Maria (or Mara), 45 

, and child, the worship 
of the, 49 

, Mothei of God, 76 

Mary, the blessed, 82 


arid child, the adoiation of 

the, common to Gaul and Egypt, 

109, 181, 279 

Mary, the monogiam for, is 

M, 170 

. — , intercession to, by 

the miraculous stone of Chaitres, 260 

figures of, accompanied by 

the Lotus, 239, 244 

of the Conception, or Pari- 

tura, the, 108, 109 

and Rose, the, m Mexico, 

32, 239 

Virginia, 28 

Virgo, the zodiacal sign of, 5, 6 

Parituia, the, 14, 108, 109, 

136, 181, 203, 259, 260, 279 

^ the son of, in 

Wales, 154 

Maria, Puiificata, 82 

Vis Visha, the temple of, at Benares, 402 
Vishnu, with three eyes, the sup- 
posed image of the Trimurti, 136 

Vitiified torts, the, of Scotland — 
remarks on their natme and de- 
sign, 296, 297 

Vives, Ludovicus, 63 

Volney, 31, 187 

— , how treated by Mr. Faber, 255 

Vossius, 242 

Votive offerings, 85 — 87, 91 

tablets, 90 

Vowel points, the, of Hebrew, 

modern, 184 
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Vowels, deficiency ot, in Hebrew 
and Celtic, 185 

Vows, the thiee — chastity, poverty, 
and obedience, 48, 127, 

Vnhaspati — father of wisdom — 
the God of Thuisday, in India, 222 

, the founder ot the CLai - 

\fika school, 42 

Vulcan — probably Tubal-Cain, 324 

— in Manetho, sard to have 

reigned 9000 yeais, i. e. 9000 
1 evolutions ot the moon, oi 75 
yeais of 12 months each, or, 75 
San, 

Vyasa, (the Indian Spinoza,) 337 

— — , the meaning of, not known 
to the Hindoos, 351 


Wait, Dr,, on Chaldee loots in the 
Sanscrit, 1, 166 

Wales, 4 

— — , Hebrew names in, 130 

— — , given by Biutus to his son 
Camber, hence called Cambria, 400 
— — , the Game Tioy, found in, 
decisive of the mythos ; by 35th of 
Heniy III , empowered to send 
24 members to Pai Lament, 401 

Walsh, Di., 45 

Walter (Editor of Niebuhr), 27, 

371, 381, 391—395, 407, 419, 422 
War between the Calif of Bagdad, 
the Imaum of Alamout, and the 
Empeior of the Moguls or Mon- 
gols, because a preference was 
given to the standaid of the Ca- 
lif, &c., 390 

Warren (Col.) , the Kala Sankalita 
of, 192 

IFars, the first great, (Mahaba- 
lats,) probably between the High- 
priests 01 Pontiffs, about the 
presidency over the whole woild ; 

111 these wais the feudatoiies 
would have little or no concern, 391 
Wasigh, Ben, on complications of 
forms of letteis, 158 

Wassih, Ben, 205, 221, 246 

Water Rose, the, or Lotus, 32, 33, 420 
Water, fire, and an — the origin of 
things— the baptism of— the first 
Trinity, 336 

Webb, on Chinese the primitiie 
language, 

Webbtei, 153, 15i 

. — on the common or igm 

the Phoenician, Celtic, and Teu- 
tonic languages, 

Wednesday — fFoden's-d3,y, 

Welsh, the, 

or English, called Celts, 

296 



Galles, 

— language, the, indebted to 

the Hebrew, 154, 163 


the old, allegories in, on 


the tree of knowledge, &c., 160 

Tiiads, the, 290 

, the, according to Young’s 

doctrine, is Hebrew, and both 
Sanscrit and Latin, 293 

Wesley and Whitfield learned men : 
hut what were their followers ? 

342, 377 

, the monomania of, 

— — , Wilberforce, &c., &c., if 
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:Lc Author acknowledge them 
most excellent peisons, and many 
of theh doctnnes very good — he 
iocs not adopt all then tooleiies, 440 
Westj the, the emblem of the E\il 
OiiOj 89 

’.restCii) Judea, 36, 39, 40 

Syiid See S}na VVestein, 

alone, has the powei of le- 
’]e\vii]g its pollen, 253 

\rhecl, a, of \vi ought iiou, will dy 
i.. 3 'ieces, befoie it leaches d ve- 
locity ot 400 feet pei second, 312 
— , the, 01 Meicavah of E^ie- 
'nel, 335, 342, 343, 401 

, a, withm a wheel, 407 

’^V'-i^ton, Ml , 97, 169, 173, 311 

j ou the tiue text of 

tile Old Testament, 126 

, on the >6111 of 360 

aays, ‘ 316— 326 

— , on the comet of 

1680 , its &e\en i evolutions, tioni 
It'S last appearance to the deluge, 

326, 338 

, on the Sam an tail 

cnionologv, as to the jed ot the 
dood, ’ 327, 329, 332 

‘,and the Authoi, cal- 

< ulate on nioie ccitain data than 
those of their opponents, 330 

’s Theoi V — opinions of 

Drs. Giegoiy, Hallej, and Keill, 
in lavour of, 331 

, Ml,, supposed the eight 

pel sons in the aik increased to 
2000 m 100 yeais, 395 

, on the length of the old 

Egyptian and Jewish cubit, 405 

, on the first i ace in Tar- 
tan y, and on Noah le&idiug m 
China, 435 

White idce, no example of a, going 
back to* the blacJi, by inteimar- 
liage, 363 

Whiter, the Rev, Mr,, on the lace 
of the Cymriy 290 

Whitfield aud Weslej, weieleaiued 
men , but what weie their tollow- 
eis^ 342, 377 

Widow, a, from Vidya, a knowing 
person, 226 

Widows, the custom of binning, in 
Till ace, 197, 202 

the 

oiigiii of, 420 

Wilbeifoice, 131,440 

Wilfoid, Col., 122, 175 

on the belief of the 

Hindus, that all living beings on- 
ginate tiom an atom-hke geiin, 

&c., 398 

William IV may be abused here- 
aftei for accepting the title ma~ 
jesiy, 213 

the Conqueioi — his giants 

of land to his geiieials, 267, 284, 302 

Jamaica, foi William of 

Jamaica, 287 

William, King, and the Arclibishop 
of Canteibuiy — in which of our 
meu-of-wai would they soon be 
found, if a flood weie to happen 
to Em ope? 311 

William I., in the leign of, England 
said to have been divided into 
thiity-seven shiies, 401 

Williams’, Miss, edition of Hum- 
boldt, 26—28, 32, 33 


Wilson, Di , on the flight ot Joseph 
and Marv, 45 

, on the Pasupata wi kings, 

the Vaislieshika philosophy, b<c , 429 
Wisdom, an einmation, tioiii tlie 
Supienie to the Tnmurti or Tii- 
nity, 128 

and lettpis, the idea of, 

never sepai ated , 169 

IS Woi Y===400, S=200, 

diy holy Ora — wisdom ot the holy 
Cm, 211, 299 

, the peifection of know- 
ledge, 250 

, the doctiine of, exl^ted 

thousands of yeais befoie Mo- 
hamed, 274 

— , can the woik oi, go to 

decaj ^ 335 

, the second peison of the 

Tiinity, the Logos, the Savioui, 337 

, the meat nation of, the se- 

ci et docti me of all nations, 3 13 

aud the Gnosis, the seciet 

docti ines of, weie those of all 
nations, 441 

j the book of, who was the 

authoi of’ 123 

, why received 

by the Romish ChmcXi-^tefmed 
by the Piotestauts, 124 

! — - , probably con- 
tained, oiiginally, the whole my- 
thos of the crucified Avatais, &c., 

125, 126, 128, 232, 441, 442 
Wodehouse, the Rev. C. N., 67 

Woden, 4 

, a coiruptiou of Buddha, 

208, 209 

Wit, to hmwy the Saxon Sigma-tau 
ill, 226 

Witan or Wites, i. e. wise meuy 301 

Withershlns (in German loiddersim) 
against the sun — sin foi Sun, 291 

Wittageraote, the, 283, 298, 299 
j our Celtic ances- 
tors invoked the Ghast (oi Holy 
Ghost) to preside ovei, 299, 337 
Witteua-gemote, the— assembly of 
wuse men, 226, 277 

, the feudatoiy 

piinces of China foimed a, but 
officiated solely in religious matters^ 421 
Wittoba or Bal-I5, the ciucifled, 

206, 299 

— , ha or dby father of wis- 
dom, 299 

Witt-oz-mote, meeting of wise men 
of letters? 226, 299 

Wolfang, St., with hook of Satuin, 81 
Woman, a, the saciifice of, called 
aumomauy 168 

Wood, Gandell, 17, 19, 363 

Wooden hoise, a, buiied in the 
eai th, &c., 348 

Woodward’s, Di., discouise on the 
ancient Egyptians, 309 

Word, oui, is m Aiahic werta^ in 
Chaldaean w&tdy 240 

Wolds, if a judicious selection of 
1000, weie made, and attached 
to numbers, two persons might 
communicate without difficulty 
(with a key), though speaking 
different languages, 436 

Woild— the empiie of the, obtained 
by a knowledge of the leconing 
Neios, by Chaldmans, under the 
names of Brahmins, Magi, &c., 330 


Woild, tJie division of, into three, 
luled by thiee potentates under 
one, as supieme head, 335 

, divided among the thiee 

sous of Noah, and the division 
probably imitated by the Tiium- 
vu ate, 345, 346 

, peopled to a great extent, 

befoie man would lequire coiii- 
ineice, 365 

, the author ot a geneial his- 
tory of the, must begin with the 
origin of the Buddhist religion, 
and the Pontifical Pandaean King- 
dom — maiking well the few facts 
fi oin mere prohabihties, 369 

, a geneial expectation of the 

end of the, prevailed in Asia, as 
iQ Europe, m the 12th and i3th 
centuries, 382 

— — , the, divided among the de- 
scendants ot Noah, into three^ 
and into seventy-two pai ts oi i aces, 

399, 400 

, the, as then known, after 

the death of Chiist, divided into 
thiee Patnaichates, &c , tb, 

— — , the division of, into seventy- 
two, each division having its 
Fiameiis, Lucuiiioiies, and San- 
hediim, its Sacred Mount aud 
its Deisuls, 422 

Woilds, the renewal of, nothing 
improbable oi contrary to the 
Divine Goodness in, 338 

Wiitmg, the ai t of, how discovered, 

&c., 148, 149 

- , magical, 175, 

205, 246, 256 

, the infant art of, 192 

' — , a masonic se- 
cret, 218 

, Reading, &c,, the aits of, 

long seciet, sacred, and astio- 
logical, 234, 246, 247, 274, 339 

, sacied, oiiginally in re, 244 

j oiiginally fiom the top, 

dovvnwaids, 246 

and Reading, a knowledge 

of the ait of, piobably succeeded 
ciicumcision as a testy 309, 310 

— , the ignoiance of mankind 

befoie the discoveiy of the art ojt, ** 
and while it was kept a piofound 
seciet, not surpiising, 339, 424 

, if the ait of, had been 

known, and m use, there would 
have been lecoids respecting the 
fabiicators of the walls of Tyrins, 

&c„ 419, 420 

, before the invention of, 

Dancing was of great importance, 
to keep in recollection the sacied 
mythoses, &c., 424 

^ gieat change which must 

have been effected by the an ot — 
then Dancing, &c., with theii 
utility, lost their innocence and 
simplicity, 425 

, the art of, the imn of the 

letentive faculty, 427 

Wiitteu syllablic languages, all, the 
same, with dialectic vauations, 

175, m 

Wytfleet, 31^ 
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X or Xaca, KL, cal oi wistdom ot 
X, 2 

— in Etruscan, Oscan or Latin, 

stands for 10 or for 600, 6, 113 

— , a monogiam, piefi\ed for mys- 
teiy, 6, 198 

— orT==300, 20 

— is I, in the Dalmatian oi Illyiian 

alphabet, 190 

— , a monogiam of God, confound- 
ed with the I, 192 

— , the tenth hismg letter, 196 

— , the sign of the united male and 
female pi in ci pie, 198 

— , the sign in baptism — the nidi k 
tor 600, Samach, 302 

— means 300 as well as 400, 343 

Xdcd, 6, 8, 28 

called Cio, 31, 32 

, crucifixion and resuiiectiou 

of, 105 

, Woden, Buddha, 208, 209 

, miiaculous conception, &c , 

of, 227—230 

, or Xekia, taught his doctiine 

for49)eais, 228 

or Buddha, the fig-tiee sacred 

to, 253 

— , Saca, Saga, Sagax, Wisdom, 
the lands of, held in soccage of 
the piiests, &c., 264 

, Wisdom, 336 

Xaca-clo-ia, Siculia or Sicily, 9 

Isthaka, signifies Loid, 229 

melech. Royal Shepherds or 

Royal Sojsons^ 25 

Xacae, Saxae, Sacae, Xiu oi Xin-di, 
the, 215 

X-aesar or Caesar, 6, 24 

Xacha, 5 

Xayavo^, — Saga or Xaca, khan, 229 

Xdgas, Xacas or priests of Wis- 
dom, 34 

X-al-hua, the Self-existent X, 27 

X-anid, or Caraa-deva, both Cupid 
and Venus, 6, 170 

, ama, maternal love, 228 

Xamorm or Zamoiin or Semiramis, 6 
Xangti, a God of the Chinese— like 
Ieue and Om, never to be pro- 
nounced, 192 

Xean-tja, may be di~Sion — God of 
Sion — of the Siamese, 229 

Xafc — ^Xfae — ^X%a6=s666, 210 

Xe</)OToyia, 68 — 7 1, 180, 222, 23 1 , 

252, 263, 280, 302, 349, 359, 

383, 417 

Xelhua — the ai chitect or giant, 27 
Xenophon — giant of land by, to 
Diana — a tenth of the pioduce to 
be paid to her, 265 

on the revenue of Athens, 319 

Xeques 01 Zaques, Peruvian priests, 34 
XH-608, or the Greek IH of Del- 
phi, 190, 210 

Xi ol* 1%, the tnlinear letter S, pro- 
bably so called, . 199 

Xiang-siouph, a god of Tibet — the 
wisdom of lao, 192 

Xin, Xim, Sinenses, Sacse, Saxons, 215 

(X=^600, N=50} Sin or 

Mam, 224, 250 

, Xaca, Se, Cio, Sio, Sais— sal- 
vation, 230 

, the holy — the Sindi of North 

India and ot Thrace, the follow- 
eis of, 414 

Xisuthrus, the history of, in Bero- 
VOL. II. 


sus and Abydenus, like that of 
Nodh, &c,&c, 321, 322 

Xiuh-tecuth, the Mexican God ot 
fire, of years, the E vei lasting One, 3 1 
Xmv=666, Buddha, oi Ras ot 
Sum or the Sun, 210, 250 

XL 01 Chol=!650, 28 

Xn— Chiist victonons ^ 210 

Xochicdlto, (house of floivers,) the 
temple of, faced the foui C«udi- 
ual points, 28 

Xochiinileks oi Xaca-melechs, Royal 
Saxons, 25 

62, 119, 138, 197, 199, 202, 

226, 3 14 

, Chii, 32 

, K^7ptlan kings, whose names 

ended in cheres, weie lenewed 
iiic.u nations ot the, 13, 14, 20 

oi Ceres (of Eleusis and Del- 

117, 254, 262 

, countiy of, Ciysen (or Chiy- 

sen), 122 

ot India, Chi 1st was the, 323 

, the, and X^v^, the gold and 

theyirc connected, 178 

, in the golden 

age of, no wais, 306 

, means KaXoq, and 

avanq, 25 1 

, a believer in, as come, not a 

heietic, 252 

, the, of Delphi and Chaldaea, 

seen in Chryses and Calchas, 350 

— , the religion of, evidently ex- 
isted from the eailiest time, 368 

, the,ot Delphi— Caeies (Care 5*) 

probably a foimation trom, 395 

Xp»7r — the doctrine ot, was the se- 
ct et one of the ancients, ot the 
Gnosis — in vain attempted by 
Clemens, Oiigen, &c., to be le- 
stoied, 443 

XpTjqriav raythos, the, 16, 22 

— — — ^ Yvas the se- 

ciet mysteiv of Eleusis, Delphi, 
and of all nations, 126 

— Judasan mythos, the, not 

treated of by ancient authous, 
because they weie bound to keep 
secret their mysteries, of which 
the Xpyjq-vjpioy was the chief 

Pdrt, 441 

XjiTjs-iani Divi, the, became Chris- 
tiaiii Divi — saints, 300 

Xpijr-ianity — no longei surprised 
at finding, at Rome, at Delphi, 
and m Malabar, 443 

Xyvjq-iavci, the, 46 

Xpvjf-iaiis, the, having three sacia- 
ments, 290 

Xpijryjpioy (or X-po-T==:600}, 20, 441 

, the staflf of Osiiis, 204 

, the Cabalistic 01 seciet 

doctiine of all ages, 345 

Xp'/}g-~hm,{iom the commencement 
of the modem system of, at An- 
tioch, to the Council of Nice, old 
MSS. and books have been de- 
stio}ed, to seciete evidence, &c., 357 
Xpy}q"oXoyia, the, existed befoie the * 
Chiistian asia, 202 

XpTjcrroq, convex ted by priests into 

117, 174 

X/3)jo'-T05 was the Logos, 122 

fiom %p}<r9q, and changed 

to ZfijTo?, 200 

4 F 


XpvjiT-Taq, the, OP the tomb ot tiie 
Youth of Laiissa, 20U, 

SP2=360, Cioss, 

• , divine wisdom 01 Cross-wis- 
dom, ; 

XP2, the name ot (Jiiist thus wiit- 

tcij , : 

■ on the Pope’^ bieast, 202, . 

01 TP2, the sauifice offeied, 

in ancient and modem Italy, to 
this (rod, consisting ot bread, u 
called iMola — Hebiaice Al-om, 

01 XP=:600, the benignant 

being — the tiiune cyclar God or 
Genius, 

Xu, a tree, in Chinese, 

X-umio, the mothei ot the Mexican 
Word, 

XXVTII the fiist foiux o{ recordiTH'^ 
the fiist idea, \iz. that of the 
Moon Oi her peiiod, 149, 150. 


Y, in Chinese, is one, 

— , the Celtic pr^epositive aiticle, 

THE, 

Yacd-tecutli, the Mexican God ot 
Mei chants, 

Yadii, lod di or Yodi — holy lo, the 
tribe ot, 

Yagiii saciihce, the, 01 the saciifice 
oftheAgni, 109, 157, 

Ytijni, 01 Vagni, the sacnfice ot the 
i^amb, 45, 157, 

saciifice, the, celebrated the 

passovei 01 the passage of the 
vernal equinox, fiom 'ramus to 
Aiies, 

Yao and Horn, the Mexican Tiiune 
God, 01 the Cieatoi, 

— , the Mexican gieat God, called 
INErrABLE, 

— volo, / will do, 

— , the first king or emperoi oi 
China, drained and lendeied it 
habitable, about 2333 B. C — 
Here we have the flood and ti'» 
God lao of the Jews, 

teotle, the Mexican God oi 

Ai mies, 

Yavana— a sect in India, devoted 
to the/e/»a/e piinciple, 

Yavanas oi loudi, i. e Sacae and 
Scythae, Saxons — the Lowlandeis 
of Scotland, 

^'tdpex.voq, the waterer, 
and Isis, 

Year, the gieat 01 precessional, 
3601) yeais, 

, the, oiiginally only 360 days 

long, 141, 316— i 

, leckoned by the ancient 

Egyptians, sometimes by the In- 
nai month, at otheis by the 
three seasons— Spring, Siunmei, 
and Wintei , 

— — — , divided into tluee by the 
Germans, 

- , the fill sc of all nations, be- 

lieved to have had only 360 
days, 

TH2, the, =608, Bacchus, 23, 
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icu, ihe, loci or I in tne Tiee al- 
j>liabet, 149, 160, 1^7 i 

the n*n^ zeie, chaiinted b) 
the Biahmins, 427 — 429 

VfJA-HO, the most Sacied Name 
anioni' the Efirvptuns, 17 

Vfng kn/i le, England so called by 
the Chinese, 141) 

\oiiaue, the title of Alexandei’s 
a foiination of the Saiis- 
ciu Jnatia, the loainies, &c , the 
nsh of Assyiia, wisdom, 347 

Voiu the sanie as lune, the dove, 
and as Juno — the Ja-na, the 
Diana, Di-ja-aa oi Dwa-ja-na, 174 

, luae, Iona, and Selene, alike 

mean the Jemale generative pun- 
nple, 289 

\oodiis!itia, 119 

\ork Minstei, ending in the highlv 
finished, fiom a Gilgal oi stuiie 
nrck, 1 

, the Micklegate of, 408 


and Ripon, the Culdees at, 

279, 281, 287, 288 
1 ouna, Di., his doctiiue of pioba- 
biiities, 154, 155, 168, 175, 293, 

362, 363 

on the deiivation ot 
iiOiguages, 234 

Voiidia or Oude, 206 

\>ue\tli (also Suchiquecalj, the 
Mexican Eve, 32 

Yzoiia, the Father— Bacal), the Son- 


Page 

Echvah, the Holy Ghost, so called 
by the Mexicans, 32 


Zab, Zub, or Zuph, wisdom, proba- 
bly the same oiigiiially, 353 

Zaba and Jaba — the name of Java, 219 
Zabii, the, believed images and 
tiees insphed the piophets, 194 
Zacal 01 Asheia — Zacal is, pioba- 
bly, only il-saca, the Saca — the 
the payment of Saca became the 
Saca, 379 

Zamonnoi Xanioiin oi Semiiainis, C 

-, Comoiiu, 01 Camaiina, 228 

Zaphnath-paancah — Joseph, 177 

Zaquesoi Xeques, Peiuvian priests, 34 
Zaiina, the queen of the Scythians 
so called, 229 

Zemindars, the, fiist collected tithes 
tor the piiests, &c., 266, 362 

, weie pieceded by 

the Bhoomias, 284 

, in India and Ire- 
land — became what our countiy 
gentlemen aie, &c,, 373 


undei Loi d Corn- 
wallis's govcinnient, weie re- 
cognized as dependent princes, 
and absolute proprietors of the 
soil, 374 

Zendavesta, the, 78, 97, 236 


Pag^* 

Zeno, 47, 337 

Zephn or the Hoi} Ghost, 182 

Zeradubht, Zeidusht, 77, 97, 202, 236 
Zian, in Pegu— the mount of Maiia 
— Meiu, 41 

, a mystical mount — means 

place of repose, 288 

ZuiisXin, 210, 2U 

— , the name of Gengis Khan- 
changed fiom Teningin, 363 

Zoba — Saba — wisdom, 236 

Zoiadust, Abiaham, the lefoimei 
of the religion of the Magi, 58 

Zodiac, signs of the, on the chaii 
ol Sc. Peter, 57 

, Mosaic pavement of the, 

in a chuich at Lyons, 

, the signs of, piobably the 

pioducc of a high latitude, wheie 
the camel and elephant weie not 
in much use, ,J29 

Zodiacs, the, of Esne and Dendeia, 

193, 236 

Zone and Cassock, oiigin of the, 77 

Zoioaster, 58, 64, 65, 77, 131, 261 

, prophecy of, lespecting 

the son of an immaculate Viigin, 

96, 97 

taught the lesuficction, 101 

aiici the Indians, all the 

oldest temples of, weie ea’ies, in 
imitation of the vault, cncle, oi 
wheel of heaven, 401 

Zoiodusht or Zoroastei, 96 
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xxii. 

2. 
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29, 

18 


xiv". 

18, 19, 



IL 

9, 



1 

H. 



1 

8, 



xli. 

45, 



xlii 

6, 



X. 

15, 19, 

184 


lii. 

18, 

307 


XllA. 

1>, 

349 


1 

27, 

. 397 


X. 

21, 

399, 409 


IV 

25, 

38 


XXXV 

30, 

124 


X\IX, 

28, 

194 


ill. 

14, 

197 

IjOVltU 11' 

XXI. 

5, 

79 


XVlll. 

21, 



XX. 

2-4, 

tb. 


xxui 

28, 29, 



X 

14, 


Vunibei'' 

\i. 

13—21, 

44 


XI 

3, 

137 


XV 

38, 39, 

179 


xxu. 

5, 

181 


xxxi. 

14, 

194 


XX. 

17, 19, 

306 


xxxvi. 

[’] 


l)enterouom\ 

xxil. 

12, 

179 


xxiii. 

4, 

181 


xxix. 

29, 

308 


xxxii. 

8, 


Joshua , 

V. 

3, 

38 

Jude;?^ 

xix. 


19 


XX. 




xviii. 

28, 



i. 

7, 

421 

2 Saiiiutil 

xii. 

24, 25, 

180 


VI. 

12—16, 


1 Kills'^ 

xviii 

28, 

74 


xviii. 

26, 

87 

2 Kin-^ 

XXlll. 

10, 


0 

fi) 

11 

13, 

231 


xxiii. 

6, See., 

371 

1 Chronicle*' 

1. 

13, 

184 

2 Chronicles 

xxxvi 

. 22, 23, 

233 

F,/ia 

IV. 

3, 



V. 

13—17, 

lb. 

Job 

XXV lii 

. 18, 

128 

P^dlUJ 

\XX111 

53 


Ixxxiv. 12, 



Ixxx 

8—16, 

204 


xvin. 

7, 

408 

Propel b« 

Ill 

13, 18, 

204 

Song ot Solomon iv 

12— U, 

245 


V. 

I, 


isaiali 

XIX. 

18, 

15 


xliv. 

28, 

2.33 


xlv. 

1-4. 

%b. 


xxxiv. 4, 

235 


BOOK 
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VER 

PAGE 
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XX 

I, 

3 


XIX. 

5, 

82 


xxxii. 

35, 

ih. 


xlix 

7, 

128 


XXV. 

26, . .. 

221 

Ezekiel 

xliv 

20, 

79 


Vlll. 

14, ...... 

92 


1. 

15—21, 

312, 401 


X. 

9—16, 

lb 

Daniel 

vi. 

10, 

89 


IX. 

2, 

169 

Etclesiasticus 

li 

2, 3, 0-7 

124, 232 

Wisdom 

11 

13—20, 

i6. ib 

MATPHEW 

xiii. 

55, 56, 

49 


iii 

11, 

67 


vi. 

7, 

87 


i 

17, 

133 


xxvii. 

57, 62, 

143 


XVI. 

18, 

182 


xiii. 

il, 

308 

Maik 

VI 

3, 

49 


i 

8, 

67 


V!. 

13, 

72 


xvi. 

18, 

tb. 


xvi. 

7, 

136 


XV. 

42, 

143 


IV. 

U, 

308 

Luke 

ill. 

16, 

67 


xii. 

35, 

77 


ii. 

7, 

109 


xxiii, 

. 53, 54, 

143 


Vlll. 

10, 

308 

John 

i. 

25, 

64 


III. 

23, 

66 


i. 

14,18, . 

72 


iii. 

16, 18 



XIX. 

42, 

140 


xii. 

13, 

231 


i. 

1, 

261 

Acts 

xix. 

1-7 

66 


11. 

23, 24, 32, 

122 


111. 

13—18, 

* j6. 


X. 

34, 35, . . . . 

145 

Romans 

XVI. 

16, 

90 


111. 

8, 

94 

1 Corinthians 

V . 

7, 

60 


.X. 

14, 

94 

Colossiaus 

1. 

18, 

120 

Phihppians 

ii. 

10, 

90 

Hebrews 

vii. 

1, 10, 11, 15 

58 

James 

V. 

14, 15, 

. 72, 73, 

1 John 

iv. 

9, 

72 


V. 

21, 

94 

Revelations 

li. 

8, 

. 15 


xi. 

8, 

th. 


1 

5, 

72 


xiii. 

8, 

no 


xi. 

8, 

118 


xni, 

. 17,18, 

, 169 
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